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FOREWORD. 


+ N ISSUING the first volume of the “ Cyclopedia ok iNurA," the 
'¥■ Publishers feel that a word of explanation is necessary to define the 
y scope of the work. 

This, in the main, is frankly Biographical — for while a number of 
articles have been contributed by specialists, dealing with the history, 
the government, the institutions, the trade and commerce of India, it is 
not practicable, even if it were useful, for a private publication to endeavour 
to rival the completeness of the series of papers on these subjects which 
will appear in the many volumes of the new edition of the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. 

Biography again has been interpreted in its most liberal sense, and 
the volumes will include the record of the firms and institutions which 
play so large a part in the trading life of the Indian Empire. 

In the first section, the present volume includes the first part of a 
History of India from the pen of a well-known authority on the subject, and 
a valuable essay on the history and organization of the Army in India 
by a Staff Officer, which is of special interest at a time when bold schemes 
of reform are being carried through. The work and growth of the great 
technical departments of the Telegraphs, and the Forest .Service, are dealt 
with by officers of special experience and knowledge, while the Arts and 
Architecture of India have also been sympathetically treated. The great 
part which has been played by trading institutions in the development 
of India, is indicated by the articles on the history of the Chambers of 
Commerce of Bengal, Bombay, and Karachi. This section will be amplified 
and continued in succeeding volumes. 

The Biographical section has been grouped under four main heads, for 
facility of reference,— Official, Professional, Educational, Commercial and 
Industrial ; and the Biographies under each appear in alphabetical order. 
Having regard to the proverbially fleeting memory of the East for those 
who labour there,— in whatever circle their lot may be cast— the Publishers 
hope that these volumes, which have been put together with much labour 
and cost, will prove of both interest and value. 


February t tgoj. 
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The History of India. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The history of India is not only important from 
the point of view of comparative civilization, but from 
its length and the variety of its vicissitudes, it may well 
lay claim to the appreciation of all intelligent readers 
for its own sake. Although India must yield to China, 
Egypt and Assyria in the antiquity of its historical 
data, yet its records extend back to a period of more 
than three thousand years, and its early literature is 
both more full and more valuable to humanity than 
that of any other ancient people. The early history 
of most (leoples is a confused and broken account 
of wars and dynasties. Though some chronological 
sequence may exist, yet the greater number of those 
Kings whose conquests and glories are extolled in stone 
are little more than names, and the internal conditions 
of their kingdoms are still more obscure. No con- 
nected history, for instance, of ancient Egyptian 
civilization and thought is deducible from the monu- 
ments in the valley of the Nile. Egyptologists may 
decipher texts proving the political continuity of four 
thousand years and more, but the completed literary 
works from which alone continuity of thought and its 
gradual transitions from age to age may be established, 
are sadly deficient in quantity. But Indian history 
is of a difierent and a rarer kind. Inscriptions of 
the earlier periods are practically non-existent, and 
no connected chronological history is possible for at 
east the first thousand years of Aryan civilization in 


India. But, as a compensation, we have records of a 
far more valuable character. There exist literary 
remains which carry us back at least fifteen centuries 
before the Christian era. From this early date, and 
from each succeeding period, an abundance of literary 
works survive, at first handed down by oral tradition, 
later committed to writing, all bearing the stamp of 
the age in which they were composed, all therefore 
of supreme interest and importance as the reflection 
of the thoughts and feelings of early man. Amongst 
the Aryans of India alone can we trace clearly the 
gradual progress of the human mind from its first rude 
but spontaneous effusions to the artificial composi- 
tions of a highly organised civilization. Thus the 
story of Hindu civilization, religion and thought is 
longer and more instructive than any other human story. 
” It is matchless in its continuity, its fullness and its 
philosophic truth.” It is a complete history in itself, 
but it is not the whole of Indian history. About the 
same time that the Normans conquered England the 
Ancient Hindu civilization began to come under the 
rule of Mohammedan invaders. Finally, the Moham- 
medan Empire, after a period of settlement by various 
European powers, gave place to the British rule whidi 
endures to-day. ^ch of these periods, the Moham- 
medan and the British, has its own particular character- 
istics and its own complete history. 
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THE CYCLOPEDIA OF INDIA. 


PART J. 

ANCIENT HINDU CIVILIZATION. 

Chapter I. The Vedic Age. 

About 2000-1400 B.C. 

/. — Aryans and the Ahorigints. 

Our earliest glimpse of India reveals two races 
struggling for the soil. The one was a fair-skinned 
people, wno had recently entered India from the North- 
West, and who were a branch of the CTeat Aryan race, 
that Indo-European family from which the majority 
of the European peoples claim descent. The other 
. , - , . race was of inferior type, indigenous 

dark-skinned, held in the great- 
est contempt by the conquering 
Ar3jans. Still, no sooner had the invaders extended 
their conquests over Northern India than they began 
to mix with the primitive holders of the soil. From 
this fusion the great mass of the modern Hindu pop- 
ulation is derived. Pure Aryans on the one side 
are now few in number, while the pure non-Aryan por- 
tion of the population is also comparatively small. 

A few words are here necessary by way of reference 
to the Aborigines of India. Some belong to the Dra- 
-rn. I ■ . vidian race, others to the Mongo- 
while the remainder are 
generally ranked together under 
the name of Kolarian. The Dravidians who now 
chiefly inhabit the South of India, were at the time 
of the Aryan immi^ation not only more numerous 
than the other aboriginals, but considerably in advance 
of them in point of civilization. 

They were not yet confined to the southern portion 
of the peninsula, but largely inhabited the plains and 
valleys of the north, where they lived in organized 
communities under fixed laws and government. The 
Kolarian and Mongolian elements inhabited rather 
the jungles and forests, and lived in a state of 
savagedom or semi-savagedom. The primitive state 
of the latter peoples at the time of the Aryan invasions 
can be ima^ned from a glimpse of the present 
condition of their descendants. Some of the existing 
hill-tribes, such as the Santals of Bengal and the 
Kandhs of Orissa, have only recently abandoned human 
sacrifices, while their system of rule is still essentially 
patriarchal. The Vedic hymns contain many refer- 
ences to the dark-skinned population which was in 
occupation of the soil. They are named Dasyus or 
‘enemies' and Dasas or ‘slaves,’ and are reviled 
as ‘godless,’ ‘ raw-eaters, ’ ‘monsters’ and ‘demons.' 
The most savage of these peoples were probably driven 
back to the mountains, and it must have been the 
more advanced portion of the Aborigines, that is, 
chiefly the Dravidian element, which settled down 
under the new rtfgime and at length became incor- 
porated into the social organism of their conquerors. 

The early history of India is concerned with the 
advance of the conquering Aryans, their gradual 
extension to the southernmost point of the Peninsula, 
Adv.iK»»rtk« and the foundation by them of a 

AjyJn,, number of separate kingdoms. But 

the exact movements and their 
chronology are hard to trace, and we know more 


about the social and relinous character of this early 
people than of their political hbtory. The earliest 
period of Hindu history is called the Vedic Period, 
because it deals with the condition of the people as 
described in the Rig Veda, the most ancient religious 
book of the Aryan races. The Rig Veda is a collection 
of 1,017 poems, chiefly addressed to the gods.* 
The whole is divided into ten Mandalas or Books, 
each of which, except the first and last, were composed 
by a particular Rishi or a particular school of Rishis.t 
In all probability the Rig Veda was finally compiled in 
the 14th century B.C., but the great majority of 
the hymns must have been composed earlier, and it 
is generally agreed that the period of history to which 
they belong cannot have begun later than 2000 B.C. 
In this, the first period of Indian history, the Aryans are 
revealed as new-comers, descending from Central Asia, 
the earliest home of the Indo-European race, marching 
through the passes of the north-west, and then gradually 
spreading themselves over the Punjab. Five or six cen- 
turies at least are necessary for the expansion of the 
Aryans along the Indus and its tributaries, so that the 
Vedic Age may roughly be dated from 2000 to 1400 B.C J 
Some few facts may be gathered about the progress 

Their Orgwri^tion. this early conquest. The Aryans 
were divided into a number of tnbes, 
mostly organized on a monarchical basis and ruled 
by hereditary chieftains in conformity with the will of 
the people as expressed in the tribal assembly. These 
tribes were without cohesion, and were often arrayed 
in war against each other. Sometimes, however, a 
temporary confederation was formed for the special 
purpose of subduing the black-skinned holders of the 
soil. The Aborigines did not yield without a struggle, 
rharartihrnffk. Deatcn in thc open field 

early conquests. ^be more disciplined valour of 

the invaders, they clung to hill for- 
tresses and forests whence they issued forth to wage 
a harassing guerilla warfare against the Aryans. 
But in spite of every resistance, the more civilized 
races with their war horses and chariots, their armour 
and the greater variety of their weapons, pushed 
back the hated foe, cultivated the jungle tracts and 
extended their kingdoms over the whole Punjab. The 
barbarians, like the Britons at the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions, were either exterminated or retreated 
into those hills and fastnesses which their descendants 
still inhabit. The wide-spread fusion of race which we 
have already mentioned, took place, not in the Vedic 
Age, but in subsequent stages of the Aryan conquests, 
during what are called the Epic and the Rationalist 
Periods. 


* They have been translated by Max MUller in his monumental Sacied 
Books of the East. The greatest Orientalists of the present generation 
have contributed to this series. Most of the remaining \^as, the 
Brahmanas, Sutras, etc., to which wc shall refer, can also be found in this 
series in an English garb. The introductions to the various volumes are 
extremely valuable. 

+ See page 3. 

t ^me rewnt writers would put it much further back. B. G. Tilak in 
his Arctic Home im the Vedas maintains that on grounds chiefly of 
astronoi^ inany of the hymns must have l)oen composed as early as 
4500 B.C. Moreover, he discovers in them traces of a still more 
primitive ciyilliaiion, the pre^Vcdic, which, he asserts, flourished in the 
Arctic Region during tbc . Post-glacial Period; from, Sopo aC. 

theory, except in subordinate |^nu, has not yet 

ootained acceptance* 
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iL-^Socicd Life in the Vedic Age. 

The picture of early Hindu civilization, as painted 
by the Vedic hymns, is full of interest. Agriculture, 
which philology proves to have been known to the 
early fathers of the Indo-European race in Central 
Asia, was the main industry of the ancient Hindus. 
The hymns contain numerous allusions to agriculture, 
and one remarkable hymn is directly dedicated to the 
God of Agriculture. But agriculture in the Punjab 
was not practicable without irrigation : hence we 
have references to canals and wells. Shepherds and 
pasture are mentioned less freelv than agriculture, 
whilst trade and commerce, though necessarily rare in 

Am »nd indus.ri«. ^he friy stages of civilization, are 
distinctly alluded to in the Rig 
Veda, The arts of peace included weaving, carpentry 
and working in metals such as gold, iron and copper. 
Warriors, perhaps the greater chieftains, wore golden 
helmets and breastplates ,* women carried bracelets, 
necidaces and anklets. The customs of the people 
are marked by strong common sense, and a pleasing 
absence of unhealthy restriction. 

The caste system did not exist and every head 

of a household was his own family 

priest. Although the exigencies of 
sacrifice and the special faculties of composition 
required for the sacrificial hymns, gradually led to 
the formation of a class of Kishis, holy priests and 
poets, the forerunners of the Brahmans, yet in the 
primitive age of the Rig Veda this class was separated 
by no barrier of caste from the rest of the population. 
The Rishis were men of the world, owned herds of 


chose wedlock, as doubtless the majority did, they 
would seem to have possessed some voice in the 
selection of their husbands. ** The woman who is of 
gentle nature, and of graceful form selects, among 
many, her own loved one as her husband." Poly- 
gamy was allowed among the great and rich, but the 
people for the most part remained contented, then 
as now, with one wife. The re-ma^iage of widows 
was distinctly sanctioned by the Rig Veda, and the 
prevalence of this custom is borne out by a variety 
of other proofs. Finally, the obnoxious practice of 
Satif by which a widow ascended her husband's 
funeral pyre, was unknown in these primitive days. 
When in aftertimes the practice became popular, 
the priesthood attempted to give it sanction from 
the Vedas, and a harmless passage referring to a 
funeral procession was distorted and mistranslated 
with this end in view. 


Other practices, now generally condemned by 

„ j r. - K orthodox Hinduism, were the con- 

* sumption of flesh and of intoxicat- 

ing liquor. Cows were the chief source of wealth 
to the primitive cultivators on the Indus, and 
one of their uses was to provide food. Slaughter- 
houses are spoken of in the Vedas, and there 
are allusions to the sacrifice of bulls and rams. 


The intoxicating juice of the Soma plant was 
regularly drunk by all classes, and as we shall see 
below, it formed a predominant element in sacrificial 
rites. So highly was it regarded, that it came itself 
to be worshipped as a deity, and we find an entire 
book of the Kig Veda dedicated to the Divine juice 


cattle, fought against the common enemy, and inter- 
married freely with the people. It is only in the 
concluding portions of the Rig Veda that we find 
evidence of the growing superstition of the people and 
a beginning of that dependence upon the priestly 
class which was destined to work such irretrievable 
harm in the later stages of Hindu civilization. That 
the Rishis did not form a separate priestly caste may 
be gathered from such hymns as the following : — 

"Behold, I am a composer of hymns, my father 
is a physician, my mother grinds corn on stone. We 
are all engaged in different occupations. As cows 
wander (in various directions) in the pasture-fields 
(for food), so we (in various occupations), worship 
thee, O Soma I for wealth. Flow thou for Indra ! " 


of the Soma. 

A few other points connected with the social life 
of the early Hindus deserve notice. The dead were 
disposed of, as to-day, by burning, although burial 
without cremation seems to have been also practised. 
Some of the most beautiful of the hymns were 
composed for the funeral ceremony. 
cKtSrol Transmigration was as yet un- 

known and the primitive Hindu 
believed in a state of blessedness in the heaven of 
Yama, to which the righteous attained immediately 
after death. Other hymns seem to contain the germ 
of adoption, and of the later Hindu Law of Inheritance 
which allows property to go to the daughter’s son, 
only in the absence of male issue. 


Further, there were no temples or idols in these early 
days. The sacred fire was lighted on every heartn 
by the head of the family, and there is abundant 
evidence to prove that wives joined their husbands 
in celebrating these domestic sacrifices. 


Women, it is clear, were regarded in a totally 

-.1 different manner from their sisters 

of a later time. They were not 
secluded, debarred from education and religion, 
or disposed of like chattels in marriage. They 
were treated rather as man’s equal, the sharer of 
his sacrifices, joint composer of the sacred hymns— 
sometimes women even became Rishis— and were 


allowed to exercise their due influence in society. 
They were not married at an age when their 
education should just begin, but often remained 
unmarried in the homes of their fathers, or if they 


III. — Religion of the Vedic Age. 

We are now in a position to examine the religion 
of the primitive Hindus. The Rig 
Veda is immensely valuable as a 
religious belief. human document, because it is the 

only record possessed by any Aryan 
nation, — indeed any nation at all — in which we can 
study that intensely interesting chapter in the history 
of mankind, the transition from a natural to an 
artificial religion. The Rig Veda may, therefore, 
be regarded as the earliest recorded chapter in the 
history of the human intellect. In the oldest boolcs 
of the Greeks and Romans relimon is almost totally 
artificial. Groups of gods ana goddesses people an 
artificial heaven, and largely share human attributes, 
vices as well as virtues. Names which in Homtf 
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hav« become petrified and mythological, are to 
be found in the Veda, as it were, in a still fluid 
state. " In the Veda natural phenomena are 
represented as assuming the character of divine be- 
in^, whereas in Homer this process is already com- 
plete. Hence, we may, apart from ail considerations 
of actual date, call the Vedic hymns more ancient 
than the Homeric poems, because they represent an 
earlier phase of human thought and feeling. Though 
the religion of the Vedic Age is the worship of Nature, 
in her loftiest aspects of sky, dawn, sun and storm, 
yet towards the end of the Rig Veda, ‘‘we often come 
across hymns sung to the One Being. The landmarks 
between Nature-worship and Monotheism had been 
passed, and the great Rishis of the Rig Veda have 
passed from Nature up to Nature’s God. This is the 
characteristic beauty of the Rig Veda as com- 
pared with other religious works of other nations. 
We do not find in the Veda any well-defined system of 
religion or any one particular stage of thought or 
civilisation. 5n the contrary we watch with inter- 
est how the human mind travels from an almost 
childlike but sincere invocation of the rising sun or 
the l^neficent sky to the sublimer idea that neither 
the sun nor the sky is the Deity — that the Deity 
is greater and higher than these, and has created these 
objects. We know of no other work in any language 
which possesses such interest for the philosophic en- 
quircrinto the progress of the human mind or which shows 
as the Rig Veda does show how h unian intelli gence travels 
step by step, higher and higher, until from the created 
objects it grasps the sublime idea of the Creator.”* 
Most prominent amongst the aspects of Nature 
which received the homage and 
worship of the early Hindus was 
the sky. But the sky has several 
aspects. It was first adored as or Dyaushpitar, 
the ‘Shining One,’ earliest god of the great Aryan 
race, Zeus in Greece, Jupiter or Diespiter in Rome. 
Varuna, the sky which covers, the encompassing sky, 
the Ouranos of Greece, the Uranus of Rome, was 
another asi>ect of the heavens addressed as a 
deity in the Vedic hymns. Varuna was probably 
the dark sky of night, and in 
® ^ ^ contradistinction to him there was 

Mitra, the bright sky of day. Of these three Varuna 
is the recipient of most adoration in the hymns ; 
indeed, his sanctity in the Rig Veda is pre-eminent 
over that of every other god. Yet a further aspect 
of the sky remains to be noticed, — Indra, the Kain- 
god, literally the sky regarded as aqueous rain-bearing 
vapour. Though he yields to Varuna in sanctity, all 
the gods of the Vedas must give place to him in point 
, . ^ , of prominence. No god is addressed 

^ frequently or so forcibly. He is 
peculiarly Indian, and his popularity 
can only l>e understood by those who know the life- 
giving power of the Indian rain-clouds after a time of 
neat and drought. Indra is not merely the giver of 
refreshing rain, but the champion of the Aryan people 
against the dark skinned aborigines, the God of Battles, 
the Ares of the Vedic jieople. Next in popularity, per- 
haps, to Indra, is Agni, tne God of Fire, the youngest 

♦ CivilMMiliwi hi AncieM India," Vd. I, Ch. VI. 


of the gods, the Lord and Giver of Wealth. Fire was 
Am essential to sacrifices — hence Agni 

* ■ is called the Invoker of the 

gods. The worship of fire is one of the many points 
of kinship between the Aryans of the Punjab and 
those of Iran, the framers of the Zend A vesta. 
Other gods less prominently brought before us in the 
Veda are (i) Those which bear a solar character, SHrya 
(« Helios and Sol) and Savitri, Pushan, and lastly 
Vishnu^ so far purely a Sun-god and a deity of 

Minor deitie.. note. (2 ) Vdyu, the 

air; (3) the Maruts, or Storm- 
gods, inspirers of terror, beneath whose thunder and 
lightning the earth trembles and the forest is torn 
in pieces ; (4) Rudra, father of the Maruts, a third-rate 
deity but elevated in Puranik times to a position of 
the first rank under the name of Siva. (5) Yama, 
afterwards the dread King of Hell, but as yet the 
beneficent ruler of the blessed world where the departed 
live in endless felicity. (6) The twin A swifts, ‘ Lords 
of Lustre.’ fleet horsemen of the dawn, physicians and 
healers, succourers of men in their distress. (7) Ushas, 
the Greek Eos and Latin Aurora, the smiling dawn, 
.... “ who like a busy housewife wakes 

men from slumber and sends 
them to their work.” Ushas, be it noticed, is a 
goddess. Only two female divinities are known to 
the Veda, the other being (8) Saraswati, goddess of the 
river of that name. Though all trace of the river 
and its course has long since disappeared Saras wati 
survives as the Goddess of Speech. She is the oldest 
goddess of the Hindus : others such as Parvati and 
Lakshmi are creations of a later day. 

Other deities there were, bringing the total up 
to thirty-three, ‘ ' who are eleven in 
Conflicting tendencies heaven, eleven on earth, and eleven 

and polytheism. ^ glory in mid air. And yet 
it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether the composers of the hymns were polytheists 
or monotheists. One god was worshipped at a time 
and for the moment was regarded as supreme. There 
are verses declaring each of the greater deities to be 
supreme, particularly Indra and Agni. For the time 
being the worshipper is practically a monotheist. More 
than this, some verses actually declare the existence 
of but One Divine Being, and recent scholdi^ip is in 
favour of their antiquity. Such hymns must have 
been composed by the more spiritual of the singers, 
in whom tliere dwelt an instinctive Monotheism. The 
I2ist hymn of the tenth book is the most notable 
instance in point. ‘ ‘ In the beginning there arose the 
source of golden light. He was the only bom Lord of 
all that is. He established the earth and the sky ; 
Who is the God to whom we shall oiler sacrifice ? , , . 
He who through his power is the only king of the 
breathing and awakening world. He who governs all, 
man and beast ; Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? ... He the creator of the 
earth; He the righteous, who created the heavens 
. , . He who is god above all Gods The mono- 

theism of this hymn is as plainly asserted as by the 
Hebrew prophets of the Jewish dispensation. This 
tradition of belief was established in the Vedic Age, 
and found later expression in the priestly attitude 
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of Brahmans, a monotheistic attitude, not however 
shared by the nation as a whole, which became more 
frankly polytheistic as time went on. 

But whether the Aryan settlers be addressing one 
of their Nature gods, or hymning 
oVvedrSdigion. some ecstatic praise to the ‘Lord 
of all that IS, the tone of the 


songs is elevated and forceful, and their character 
genuinely spontaneous. The presence of lofty moral 
and spiritual fervour in this ancient religion is 
incontrovertible ; there is more faith and devotion, 


more genuine enthusiasm for the heavenly powers, 
than in any of the recorded works of the Greeks and 
the Romans. The ‘ shining ones ’ are believed to 


protect men, not only from disease and suffering, but 
also from the temptations of sin. Indra also is invoked 
as a god who may pardon sin. Besides moral truths, 
there are to be found, in certain hymns, philosophical 


and metaphysical conceptions worthy of the most 
highly civilized communities. In a famous song of 
the tenth book the poet makes a series of profound 


inquiries about the mysteries of creation, such as 
would have done credit to the age of the Upanishads. 
Accordingly we must not regard the Upanishads as 
the starting point of Hindu philosophy any more 
than the Brahmanas mark the beginnings of theology ; 
the source of the philosophical, as of the theological. 


and indeed the scientific, currents of succeeding jieriods 
can be traced right back to the Rig Veda itself. 


Chapter II. The Brahmanic or Epic Age. 

About 1400 — 800 B.C. 

/. — History of the Period. 

We have seen how that during the first or Vedic 
, , Age the Aryans gradually wrested 

the Punjab from its primitive 
inhabitants and occupied the whole 
tract of country watered by the Indus and its 
tributaries. In the second or Brahmanic jxiriod the 
conquerors crossed the Sutlej, settled in the Jumna 
and Ganges valleys, and within four or five centuries 
had founded powerful kingdoms as far east as Behar. 
Such are the conditions pictured in the Brahmanas 
and in the oldest parts of the national epics : hence 
the jwiod is known as Brahmanic or E])ic. That 
the conquests of the Hindus in this period did not 
extend l>eyond Behar nor south of the Vindya Hills 
is made plain by the total absence of reference to 
those parts in the literature of the time. But to 
conquer, settle and organize into kingdoms the whole 
Gai^etic valley, the great plain of Northern India, the 
' Middle Land ’ of the old lx)oks, was no incon- 
siderable achievement. The immediate cause of this 


extension of the Aryan race beyond the boundaries 
attained in the Vedic Age seems to have been a second 
irruption of Aryans from beyond the Hindu Kush, 
Entering the Punjab through the passes of the north, 
the new-comers pushed their settled kinsmen eastwards, 


New Aryan 
Immigration. 


along the vallevs of the Jumna and 
the Ganges. Many of the aborig- 
inal people who had come to live 


peaceably side by side with the earlier Aryan settlers 


lent them assistance against the new-comers, and 
the partnership resulted no doubt in some slight fusion 
between the races. Ultimately also the newer Aryan 
immigrants coalesced with their forerunners, so that 
fiom the fusion of those three elements there arose a 


new Indo-Aryan race with a new and peculiar civiliz- 
ation, the Brahmanic. It was, however, only when 
the conquering Aryans had pushed eastward beyond 
Oudh and Allahabad that they seem to haVe incor- 
|x>rated non- Aryans in their own communities to any 
great extent, and even then the Aryan 'physical 
features, along with their language and religion, 
remained ])reaominant. As they passed down the 
valleys of the Ganges and its tributaries, they 
encountered hordes of aborigines in various stages of 
barbarism or civilization. It was impossible to drive 
off these inhabitants in the way that the majority of 
the Punjab aborigines had been driven away. Since, 
moreover, the services of those despised ]^ple were 
useful, quantities of Uiem were allowed to remain under 
the protection of their conquerors. They were given 
menial tasks to perform and as the social system of 
the Hindus developed, the indigenous ])opulation was 
absorbed into it, forming, as we shall shortly see, the 
great bulk of the lowest or Sudra caste. 

This evolution of this new Indo-Aryan people was 
accompanied by a growth in i)oliti- 
Organisation The small tribal 
communities of the Vedic Aryans in 
the Punjab were rei)laced by larger territorial states, 
some taking the form of republics, but the majority 
l>eing ruled by great kings who resided in regular 
capitals. For the most part the jxjpiilar assemblies of 
the Vedic Age had passed away, and Hindu monarchs 
arose who governed autocratically, tlxeir government 
being beneficial or otherwise according as their charac- 
ters were good or bad, strong or weak. The first of the 
new kingdoms to be organized were 
those of the Kurus and Panchalas. 
The first ]^ople settled in the rich 
and fertile Doab between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and the second group founded a confederate kingdom 
in the west of what an; now the United Provinces of 


The Kurus and 
Panchalus, 


Agra and Oudh. HastinH]:»ura was the capital of the 
first kingdom, Kanouj the chief capital of the second. 
Of the origin of both tribes, and from what part of the 
Punjab, if from any, they came, we must be content 
to remain in ignorance, nor is it jiossible to obtain a 
historical account of either kingdom. All that we 
know is that at some time, presumably towards the end 
of the Brahmanic period, the two nations engaged in 
an internecine war for the possession of a j)articular 
strip of country. This war forms the subject of the 
Iliad of India, the Mahabharata, the first great Hindu 
epic. The poem is of heterogeneous growth, contains 
much material of a later age, and was put together 
in its present state centuries after the earliest events 
which it describes. Not only were lengthy additions 
made to the poem in Puranik times, but even the 
geogra])hy of the country and the names of the heroes 
have been changed. Still the groundwork of the 
poem is genuinely ancient, and a discerning scholarship 
IS able to discriminate between the original layer and 
the strata which were super-imposed in historic times. 
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Betides the 

The Mihabhaniu. 


testimony which it affords of the 
existence of the kingdoms of tl^ 
Kums and Panchalas, and their 


bloody struggle, it is valuable histwically for the 
sidelights it throws upon the state of Hindu society 
at the time. It reveals a more polished state of 
society, a more highly organized civilization, than 
any which existed in the previous age. Monarchy 
was more powerful and states were larpr. The 
rules of social life were more highly developed, yet 
the caste system had barely taken root. The science 
of war was better organized, but the descendants of the 
fierce Aryan conquerors of the Punjab still retained 
the unconquerable valour and stern determination 
of their ancestors. The poem also illustrates an 
interesting point about the daily life and customs of 
those early days. The position of women had not yet 
become de^aded to the subjection of later times; 
chivalrous instincts were to the fore, but such vices as 


gambling were indulged in to excess. Thus, although 
no accurate historical narrative can be deduced from 


Kingdom of the 
Koaalas. 

the 

in North Behar. 


the poem, the light it throws upon the character of the 
times is by no means to be despised. 

In due course a series of powerful kingdoms were 
established further to the East. 
Chief of these were the kingdom 
of the Kosalas in Oudh, that of 
Kasis round Benares, and that of the Videhas 
Of the struggles which led to the 
establishment of these kii^doms we know little, but 
a few facts about their internal condition may be 
gleaned from different sources. The kingdom ol the 
Kasis achieved fame at a later time, but the sister 
kingdoms blossomed into greatness before the conclusion 
of the Epic Age, The country of the Kosalas with 
its historic capital of Ayodhya is brought into 
prominence by the second great Hindu Epic, the 
Ramayana, which celebrates the doings of a certain 
King of Kosala, that Rama who afterwards came to 
be worshipped as an incarnation of the God Vishnu. 

The Ramayana makes no mention 
The Kamarina, civilization south of the 

Vindhyas, therefore it must have taken its original 
shape at a period anterior to the Aryan conquest of 
the peninsula proper, ».d., before the beginning of 
the next or Rationalist period. In all probability it 
was originally composed about looo b, c., a period 
later than that to which we should assign the Maha- 
bharata in its earliest form. But such countless 
changes and interpolations were made in a later age 
that the Ramayana is almost as valueless for direct 
historical purposes as the Mahabharata. Though, 
however, the heroes are myths, and many events are 
described which never took place, or which took 
place at a later time (^.g., the Conquest of Ceylon), yet 
this poem also throws a certain amount of interesting 
sidelight upon the people and civilization of the 
Brahmanic, particularly the later Brahmanic age. 
The people haa become more polished and law-abiding, 
but less sturdy and heroic. Priestly assumption Was 
growing apace and a persistent rivalry betweeti the 
daims of the priests and warriors was proceeding. The 
people, being less vigorous than those painted in the 
etriiar Epic* were resigning themselves more completely 


to priestly domination ; the simplicity of the old Vedic 
faith was being buried beneath a mass of rites and 
ceremonies, and religion was slowly becoming the 
monopoly of Brahmans. 

The third of the group of kingdoms mentioned 
, , , above, that of the Videhas, in its 

*he front, and becaine 
the most prominent kingdom in 
Northern India. Janaka, its most famous king, has 
a high claim to the respect and the admiration of the 
historian. The father-in-law of Rama, his fame does 
not rest upon the somewhat shadowy allusions of the 
Ramayana, but he is a well authenticated character, 
who, according to the unimpeachable evidence of 
other records, became the patron of speculative and 
philosophic thought. The Vikramaditya of his time, he 
gathered round him the most learned men of contem- 
porary Hindu civilization, encouraged those theological 
studies which resulted in the White Yajur Veda and 
the Satapatha Brahmana, the most important of all 
the Brahmanas, and himself originated those earnest 
speculations of the Upanishads which mark the close of 
the Epic Age. A reaction seems to have been already 
arising against religious pedantry and dogmatism: 
Healthy speculations about the nature of the soul and 
the Supreme Being were beginning to take the place of 
those arid and verbose commentaries on the minutiae 
of religious rites, which had characterized the period 
now coming to an end, and King Janaka must receive 
all credit for being one of the originators of the eman- 
cipatory movement. It was in its essence an attempt 
to destroy the monopoly of priestly learning, and to 
loosen thereby the bonds of priestly domination. 

Any other kingdoms that were founded in the Epic 
Period are little more than names. North Behar seems 
to have been the limit of Hindu civilization in the 
East, and the Vindya Mountains were throughout this 
period the southern limit. The rest of India was, if 
not absolutely unexplored, at least unconquered by 
the Rowing Indo-Aryan people. The literature of 
the time aamittedly presupposes the limits we have 
assigned, and expansion beyond the area belongs to the 
ensuing or Rationalist Period. 


— Literature of the Period. 

As the civilization of the primitive or Vedic Age 
is known to us solely through the early Vedic hymns, 
so is the civilization of our second period revealed 
solely by contemporary literature. Without the works 
whose original compilation can be credibly assigned 
to the Epic or Brahmanic Age, the historian would be 
in total ignorance as to even the main features of 
the period. First of the literary productions of the 

Pinnl VcdUS. ThC Rig 

of the Rig^Veda. Veda S^hita, the collection of 
hymns composed mostly in the 
previous age, was only compiled, as we have already 
seen, about the beginning of this period (circ. 1400 
B. c.), and even then was not put into writing, but 
handed down by oral tradition for another thousand 
years or so. Following upon the Rig Veda three other 
Ved^ were compiled, the Sama Veda, the Yajur Veda 
(White and Black), and the Atharva Veda. As four 
different classes of priests combined to perform the 
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sacrificial ceFemonies, the simple hymns of the Rig 
Veda were soon found to be insufficient, and separate 
manuals had to be compiled for the assistance of the 

The e-— Vediu pnfsts. Thus the Sama Veda is a 
collection of sacrificial chants ex- 
tracted from the Rig Veda and set to music for that 
class of priests called Udgatris, whose main duty it was 
to accompany the sacrifices by singing. The compiler 
of the work is unknown to history. 

The Yajur Veda was a collection of sacrificial for- 
mulas, compiled for the assistance of the priests 
called Adhvaryus, who were entrusted with the ma- 
terial performance of the sacrifices. The other two 
classes of priests, whose pesence was also necessary 
at every sacrifice, needed no manual. The Hotrus 
simply had to recite hymns, and for this a knowledge 
of the Rig Veda was sufficient, while the Brahman 
needed no manual of his own, his function being to act 
as president, and superintend the whole ceremonial. 
Of the Yajur Veda there are two editions, known 

The Yajur Veda. ^ Black and 

White. The Black Yajur Veda is 
unquestionably the oldest, but little accurate informa- 
tion is to hand about its compilation. Of the White 
Yajur Veda, however, more is known. It is ascribed to 
Yajnavalkya, a learned priest who worked under the 
patronage of King Janaka. The compilation is not, 
however, the work of one man, or even of one age ; 
and all that can be said with certainty is that the first 
and more important part of it, eighteen chapters of 
formulas, was promulgated from the court of King 
Janaka towards the end of the Epic Period, or about 
the ninth century B.C. 

Last comes the Atharva Veda. Although it in- 
eludes a few hymns chosen from the Rig Veda,— chiefly 
the later ones— it principally consists of formulas 
intended to protect men from baneful influences, 
whether divine or human. It is full of spells for warding 
off evil, incantations against disease and imprecations 
against demons, sorcerers and enemies, and of charms 

The Aiharva Veda. harinony and prosperity. 

Such spells bear the name of 
Mantras, and their inclusion in a sacred book is a 
proof of the decline of religion. The simplicity and 
manliness of the early Vedic creed must have long 
since passed away when such a compilation was in 
daily use. But there is good reason to suppose that 
the Atharva Veda, despite its claim to antiquitv> was 
not compiled until long after the Epic Age', For 
centuries to come only three Vedas are recognised, 
and although fragments of incantations may have 
existed in this period, it is not likely that they were 
put together in their present form until a later time. 

The next series of works to be noticed are the 
Brahmanas. The change of locality and political 
conditions which we have noticed in the first section of 
this chapter were accompanied by considerable changes 
in language and modes of thought. Hence the Vedic 
h5rmns were rapidly becoming unintdligible. The 
Brahmans therefore devoted themselves to a careful 
explanation of the text and wrote long prose commen- 
taries, in which a number of passages illustrative of 
social ud political conditions are mixed up with dry 
theological discussions and descriptions of ceremoni^. 


Commentaries of this kind were written for each of 
the Vedas in turn, and at length each Veda was 
explained by two or three separate Brahmanas, com* 
■n.. Brahmaiuu. piW for the m<Mt part dmiig this 
period, but not entirely free from 
later interpolations. The Brahmanas are generally 
reg^ded as dull and dreary, but they contain much 
curious information. Though their professed object 
is to teach the sacrifice (which can be better studied 
in the Sutras of the ensuing age) they devote a much 
larjrer space to dogmatical, exegetical, mystical and 
philosophical speculations than to the ceremonial 
itself. The fact of so many authors being quoted 
by name in these works shows that the Brahmanas 
exhibit the accumulated thoughts of a long succession 
of early theologians and philosophers. " But the very 
earliest of these sages follow a train of thought 
which gives clear evidence of a deca3nng religion. 

The Brahmanas presuppose a complete break 

in the primitive tradition of the Aryan settlers in 
India. At the time when the law was laid down 
about the employment of certain hymns at certain 
parts of the sacrifice, the original meaning of these 
hymns and the true conception of the go^ to whom 
they were addressed had been lost. The meaning also 
of the old and sacred customs by which their fore- 
fathers had hallowed the most critical epochs of life 
and the principal divisions of the year, had faded 
away from the memory of those whose lucubrations on 
the purport of the sacrifices have been elaborated in 
the Brahmanas.*' In other words, the transition from 
a natural worship to an artificial worship, which procefss 
forms the chief interest of the Vedic Period, had 
already been completed. But the pre- Buddhistic 
Hinduism which was now taking shape was accom- 
panied by so much pedantry, well exemplified in the 
Brahmanas, that the change to the bold speculations 
and the more healthy scepticism of the Rationalist 
Age cannot have been but beneficial. The age of 
reason was, however, prefigured by certain works 
compiled in the Epic Age itself. These are the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. The Aranyakas 
or * forest lectures,* were intended to be read by 
^ Brahmans when undergoing their 
^hei^^Upan^?hadfc period of asceticism as forest her- 
mits — one of thf four j^eriods into 
which the life of a Brahman was now divided. Many 
of the Aranyakas form part of particular Brahmanas, 
and in all cases they presuppose the existence of the 
Brahmanas, The Upanishads arc religious specula- 
tions contained in the Aranyakas, and any interest 
the latter have is derived from these Upanishads. 
The subject-matter ol the Upanishads concerns 
the destiny of the soul and the nature of the 
Supreme Being, subjects that arose very naturally 
from the speculations of the Brahmans, although 
they paved the way for teaching of a character 
repugnant to the priesthood. The words of the 
great Vedic scholar, Max Miiller, are worth quoting 
in this connection. “ The philosophical chapters, 
well known under the name of Upanishads, are 
almost the only portion of Vedic literature which is 
extensively read to this day. They contain, or are 
supposed to contain, the highest authority on 
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which the various systems of philosophy in lndi& 
rest. Not only the Vedanta pMosopher, who, by his 
very name, professes his faith in the ends and objects 
of the Veda, but the Sankhya, the Vaisesika, the 
Nyaya, and Yoga philosophers, all pretend to find in the 
Upanishads some warranty for their tenets, however 
antagonistic in their bearing. The same applies to 
the numerous sects that have existed, and still exist 
in India Their founders, if they have any pretension 
to orthodoxy, invariably appeal to some passage in 
the Upanishads in order to substantiate their own 
reasonings. Now, it is true that in the Upanishads 
themselves there is so much freedom and breadth 
of thought that it is not difficult to find in them 
some authority for almost any shade of philosophical 
opinion. The Old Upanishads did not jiretend to 
give more than * guesses at truth,’ and when, in 
coarse of time, they became invested with an inspired 
character, they allowed great latitude to those who 
professed to believe in them as revelation. Yet this 
was not sufficient for the rank growth of philosophical 
doctrines during the latter ages of Indian history ; and 
when none of the ancient Upanishads could be found to 
suit the purpose, the founders of new sects had no 
scruple and no difficulty in composing new Upani- 
shads of their own.” The genuinely original Upanishads 
numbered ten, but new compositions were gradually 
added until the total has reached an aggregate of 200 
or more. Although it is probable that the Upani- 
shads were largely the work of Kshatriya writers who 
chafed under the pedantic scholasticism of the Brah- 
mans, the names of their authors are unknown. This 
absence of accredited authorship was much in favour 
of their being regarded as Revelation, ’ Sruti,’ (things) 
‘heard from God,* and not merely ‘Smriti,* (things) 
^ j .. ‘remembered.* The Vedas, the 

revetalion Md rridltion. Brahmanas, with the ^anyakas 
and Upanishads, are all regarded 
by Hindus as revealed Scriptures, while the Sutras and 
the Puranas, which belong to the Rationalist and the 
Puranik ages respectively, are not ordinarily held to 
be divinely inspired. Such a division is in conformity 
with the practice observed in almost all religions. 
The earliest sacred books are invariably supposed 
to be in some way or another of su|>erhuman origin, 
or at least to have been framed by aivine inspiration. 
They are anterior to clearly recorded history, 
and the mystery incidental to their age invests them 
with the halo of divinity. Those of a later and a 
more historical period have, however, the character 
of more purely numan documents. The time and 
circumstances of their origin are more clearly known, 
and they are accordingly not enveloped in that 
odour of sanctity which is the privilege of the mys- 
terious and the antique. We are speaking, be it 
noticed, of purely religioas books ; such epics as the 
Mahabharata ' and the Ramayana, while equally, 
if not more, hazy in their origin than the early 
sacred books of the Hindus, yet on the whole 
appertain to secular literature, and have therefore no 
claim to be regarded as Revelation. The light they 
throw upon religion is great indeed, but in their 
original form at least, they were not primarily didactic 
<x religioiia. 


IIL—Cash. 

The rise of the caste-system must be ascribed 
to the period we are now describing. Even in the 
Vedic A^ge the priesthood tended to ^come a spe- 
cial profession, although priestly families contained 
memfcrs of other professions, and although the priesi* 
themselves — the Rishis of the Rig Veda— often servw 
in their own persona as warriors, and lived freely in 
the world amongst their kinsmen. This t^dency to 
specialization became an accomplished fact in the Epic 
Age* as with the elaboration of religious ceremonial, 
the priesthood became more and 
more a special class, separated 
^ * from the bulk of the people by 

their superior knowledge and sanctity. The knowledge 
required to adequately perform the now complicated 
ceremonial of the sacrifice rendered necessary the study 
of a life-time, particularly as in the absence of writing, 
the whole mass of religious lore had to be laboriously 
committed to memory. The priests themselves could 
be the only teachers, and whom would they be so likely 
to instruct as their own sons? Hence a powth of 
the hereditary principle amongst the priesthood, and 
the idea, gradually developed, that the Brahmans— 
who being the superior class of priests gave their 
name to the priesthood as a whole — were a distinct 
and a superior race. At the 
same time there appears in the 
newly formed territorial states of 
the Gangetic valley a new warlike nobility, the cream 
of the fighting Aryan race, who assumed the name of 
Kshatriyas. The priesthood and the warrior class 
for a long time formed together the great ruling class. 
The King was a Kshatriya and the priest and nobles 
served him in their different capacities. As this class- 
formation became more rigid, the 
The VeUyas form name Vaisya (settler), at one time 

• Ar;::Comn.unl.r 

was appropnated by the great 
body of the Aryan people, chiefly free peasants and 
merchants. A fourth class was then formed to include 
all non -Aryans and the descendants of mixed mar- 
riages between members of the Aryan and non- Aryan 
races. This fourth division of the people was known 
, as the Sudra caste. The Sudras 
rlSse! “ ^ens mostly artisans and labour- 
ers, performing memal services, 
and they occupied the lowest scale of the social ladder. 
The gulf between the three Aryan castes and the 
Sudras was the greatest g^f of all : in fact, in some 
districts— such as Lower Bengal after its conquest and 
settlement in the next Age— the great division between 
the Aryan classes and the detested aborigines was 
practically the only division for quite a long period of 
history. This gulf between the races was expres^d 
by giving to the three Aryan castes the appellation 
of * Twice-Born ’ and to the Sudras the opprobrious 
term of * Once-bom.’ 

The fourfold division of castes which we have 
enumerated, that division which the 
Laws of Manu regard as primitive 
mkI fundamental, was only rigidly 
carried out in the great Miadl»< 
land, that tract of Nortliim India where flonrislMd 
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the Gangetic kii^doms of the Epic Age. By the 
time that the Hindu civilization spread southwards, a 
variety of new castes had been added and the old four- 
fold division was soon forgotten, even where it had 
formerly existed. Enough has been said to show that 
the basis of caste division was mainly racial and profes- 
sional. The first three castes were distinguished 
from each other by profession, and all three were at 
first distinguished from the lowest caste by race. 
With the progress of Hinduism, the principle of caste 
division as a method of social organization became more 
. . rigid; birth became the supreme 

sy«eronTr'tells and the multiplication of 

as yet unknown. professions resulted in a multi- 

plication of castes, the members of 
each being sternly prohibited from changing either the 
one or the other. But this pernicious system was 
the growth of future times : at present caste was 
a new principle and as yet hardly an evil principle. 
What marked the Epic Age was simply a division of 
the people into a few main groups according to their 
prevailing occupations. The same mild class division 
existed in most of the kingdoms of mediaeval Europe. 
** In the Epic Period the body of the people (except 
the priests and soldiers) still formed one united 
Vaisya caste, and had not been disunited into miserably 
divided communities as at the present day. The 
body of the people were still entitled to religious 
knowledge and learning, and to perform religious 
rites for themselves, just like Brahmans and Kshatri- 
yas. And even intermarriage l>etween Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas was allowed under certain 
restrictions. However much, therefore, we may 
deplore the commencement of the caste system, we 
should never forget that the worst results of that 
system, the priestly monopoly of learnings the disunion in 
tne body of the people, and the absolute social separation 
among castes, were unknown in India until the Puranik 
times.*’ Much interesting information bearing on 
this matter may be gleaned from the literature of 
the period. Thus the White Yajur Veda enumerates 
a number of professions followed by the body of 
the people, Vaisyas and Sudras ; but as yet these 
professions did not form distinct castes, and the 
members of each were not sejiarated from each 
other by rigid caste barriers. The upper classes, priests 
and warriors, enjoyed some special caste privileges, 
such as exemption from taxation, but they were 
not yet separated from the main 
In the Epic Arc body of their fellow citizens by 
Xn in^prac- ^n insurmountable wall of caste 

tice. superiority. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 

and Vaisyas ate and drank together, 
intermarried, and received the same religious instruc- 
tion, all possessed the right of sacrifice and all alike 
wore the Yajnopavita or sacred thread, which came 
into use during the Epic Period. A passage in one of 
the Brahmanas shows chat persons born in one caste or 
community might enter into another. Another shows 
that men not bom Brahmans might become Brahmans 
by their reputation and their learning. And although 
the Sudra does not seem to have been admitted to sac- 
rifice, yet in one of theUpanishads we find a Brahman 
imparting knowledge to a Sudra* accepting presents 


Growth of 
Refinement. 


from him, and takmg his daughter to wife. Such a 
tolerant interpretation of caste privileges would have 
been absolutely impossible a few centuries later, when 
the hereditary principle had once become inexorable. 

IK^Social Life, 

Socially, the chief difference between the Vedic and 
the Epic Periods is the greater refinement and culture 
which characterises the latter. The rough warrior 
settlers of the Punjab had changed into the cultured 
citizens of prosj^erous kingdoms. 
The royal courts were thriving cen- 
tres of learning and the kings them- 
selves its patrons. Such a king as Tanaka encouraged 
public discussions on religion and philosophy, and 
gathered round him the wise men of all the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms. The reign of law and order had begun; 
executive and judicial officers maintained order and 
administered the law. Walled towns were springing 
up on all sides, and wealth was rapidly increasing. 
“ The wealth of rich men consisted in gold and silver, 
and jewels, in cars, horses, cows, mules, and slaves, 
in houses and fertile fields, and even in elephants.” 
Gold, silver and other metals were in constant use. 

What, however, is of the greatest interest in a 
study of early Hindu civilization, is social organization 
and the ]>oints in which the men of ancient time 
differed from their descendants of later centuries. The 
chief social feature of this age is of course the rise of 
caste, a subject of such importance that it has claim- 
ed a special section for itself. Hardly a less interesting 
subject is the position of women. 
Here the customs of the Epic 
Period show but slight change from 
those which marked the Vedic Age. The absolute 
seclusion of women was still unknown. The Brah- 
manas contain many passages showing the high esteem 
in which women were still held. They were consider- 
ed as the intellectual companions of their husbands, as 
their helpers in the journey of life and the partners 
of their religious duties. They moved freely in society, 
frequented public festivities and sights, inherited and 
possessed property, and often distinguished them- 
selves in science and in learning. The status of 
woman in these early limes does not compare badly 
with that of her sisti^rs in early Greece and Rome, 
and it was not until the religion of the Hindus be- 
came debased in form, until their society lost its 
freedom and elasticity in Puranik and Mohammedan 
times, that the position of women was degraded to a 
lower level. Conformably with the high esteem in 
which women were held, marriage was not regarded 
from such a one-sided point of view as it afterwards 
came to be. child marriage was unknown, women in 
the upper classes at least had some share in the choice 
of husbands, and widow remarriage had the distinct 
sanction of the sacred books. 

When s]>eaking of the social constitution of the 
Vedic Age, we remarked upon the prevalence of flesh- 
m u 1? . eating. This custom still continu- 

Flesh Eating. 

food, along with various kinds of grains, formed the 
staple diet of the people. In view of the claims of 
modern vegetarianism, it would be interesting. 


Position of 
Women. 
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although of course fruitless, to enquire whether man 
for man the Hindus of to-day are ph3^ically as 
strong as their flesh-eating ancestors. 

We conclude this section with a striking picture, 
given by Dutt, in his “ Civilization in Ancient India,** 
of life such as it was lived by the citizen of 
Hastinapura or Avodhya three thousand years ago. 
The account is of course based upon contemporary 
literature. The towns were surrounded by walls, 
beautified by edifices, and laid out in c apacious 
streets — whicn would not bear comparison with the 
^ , structures and roads of modern 

to day^but were probably the fi^st 

of their kind in ancient times. The 
King’s palace was always the centre of the town, and 
was frequented by boisterous barons and a rude sol- 
diery as well as oy holy saints and learned priests. 
The people flocked to the palace on every great occa- 
sion, loved, respected, and worshipped the king, and 
had no higher faith than loyalty to the king. House- 
holders and citizens had their possessions and wealth 
in gold, silver and jewels, in cars, horses, mules, and 
slaves, and in the fields surrounding the town. They 
kept the sacred fire in every resjiectable household, 
honoured guests lived according to the law of the 
land, offered sacrifices with the help of the Brahmans, 
and honoured knowledge. Every Aryan boy was sent 
to his school at an early age. Brahmans and Ksha- 
triyas and Vaisyas were educated together, learnt the 
same lessons and the same religion, returned home, 
married and settled down as householders. Priests 
and soldiers were a portion of the people, intermarried 
with the people, and ate and drank with the people. 
Various classes of manufacturers supplied the various 
wants of a civilized society, and followed their ances- 
tral professions from generation to generation, but 
were not cut up into separate castes. Agriculturists 
lived with their herds and their ploughs around each 
town : while holy saints and men of learning some- 
times lived away in forests to add, day by day, to that 
knowledge which was the most cherished heritage of 
the Aryans.** 

F. — Religion and Learning, 


By the close of the Brahmanic Period a new 
religion had completely replaced the old. The central 
feature of the change was the vast additional import- 
ance given to sacrifice and purification. In the 
Vedic Age sacrifice was a natural and spontaneous 
mode of expressing pious worship and adoration. But 
in the period to which the Brahmanas belong sacrifice 
is elaborated for its own sake : the sacrificial ceremo- 


nies assume an abnormal importance and become 
absurdly complex. The vanities of sacrifice were now 
numbered by hundreds and yet the most rigid adher- 
.V 1 I , c^'ce to set forms of word and move- 
”>ent was required from the priests. 
** Every sacrifice, every act, every 
movement is laid,, down and described in the Brah- 


manas, and no departure is allowed.'* It is plain 
that Superstition was increasing and veneration of 
the sacrificial ceremonies themselves was replacing 
veneration of the gods. 

Meanwhile the alteration in the conditions of 


national life, together with the growth of the priest- 


hood, was responsible for changes of belief. The 
Brahmans found in Brahmanaspati, 
Lord of Prayer.” aspeci^ 
priesthood of more ‘Ur their order. Then, by a further 
spiritual conceptions step Brahma, the Sacred Being, was 
“Mo'orowto of pop. evolved and became the highest 
ular theology. divine power. Thus we have a 

deity whose basis is no longer one 
of the phenomena of nature, but a Being of a more 
spiritual character than any of the original Vedic gods. 
And yet, despite the growing reverence for Brahma, 
monotheism did not for the people at large take 
the place of polytheism. The old Vedic gods sur- 
vived, although with inferior prestige and power, 
and as time went on, the popular religion embraced 
quantities of new gods, many of them derived from 
the aboriginal population, until in the Puranik Age 
the Hindu gods came to be numbered by millions 1 

The position the old gods held in the new system 
was practically that of satellites to Brahma. In- 
vocation and sacrifice to them was retained, but their 
character and attribute had undergone change. The 
doctrine of transmigration was coming into prominence, 
and the heaven of Indra was substituted for that of 
Yama. But souls were only regarded as abiding for a 
short period previous to regeneration in this heavenly 
abode. It is difficult to reconcile the emphasis laid by 
the Brahmans upon the minutiae of ceremonial with 
progress in higher theology. The evolution of the 
conceptions of Brahman and Atman, the world-soul, 
seems wholly incompatible with the growing crudities 
of the popular faith and the endless and tnvial ritual 
by which it was being supported. We must, however, 
suppose that the Brahmanic priesthood recognized 
the lower ideals of the people and distinctly catered 
for them without purposely seeking to raise their own 

The Brahmens, by and prestige thereby ; 

merit and position, the the imputation of interested 
natural leaders of the motives to actors on the stage 
3.000 years ago is always 
perilous. Nor is there reason to doubt the sanctity and 
honourable intentions of the priesthood as early as 
the Epic Age. They had achieved their position by 
superior merit, and being the brain-power of the 
people were entitled to leadership in matters intellec- 
tual and spiritual. This position involved abnegation 
of earthly pomp. The Brahmans, in order to retain 
spiritual pre-eminence, gave up all claim to sovereignty. 
No Brahman could be a king, nor for the present 
did they rise above a position of equality with the 
great Kshatriya caste. Again, there is no doubt that 
the Brahmans at this time practised temperance and 
self-denial in their lives. Asceticism was gaining 
ground, and the four-fold division of a Brahman*s life, 
now beginning to be observed, included a period of 
total severance from the world, during which tlie desires 
of the body could be completely curbed arid the soul 
left free to attain perfection by intense contemplation. 

Besides setting an example of unworldliness and 
religious sanctity, the Brahmanic priesthood deserved 
due praise for the services it rendered to the cause ol 
learning. Learning in ancient India was invariably 
connected with religion. Literary culture naturally 
grew up first among the Brahmans, as it was their duty 
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to preserve and hand down the sacred books which 
formed the chief literature of primitive Hindu civiliia- 
Pr«*rr«« rtf uaturally fcll to thc 

Brahmans to collect and arrange 
the early Vedic hymns. Next, the development of 
ceremonial, as has been noticed above, led to the 
compilation of further Vedas. Finally, the change 
from the old religion to the new was responsible 
for the copious commentaries, called Brahmanas, 
which the priests of the Epic Age composed to explain 
the old, and to harmonise the old with the new. 
Though the Kshatriyas deserve commendation for 
their share in the bold speculations of the Upanishads, 
it must have been the Brahman speculations on the 
nature of the Deity which made these studies possible. 
In the case of the two great epics also, just as they were 
completed in after years by Brahman intellects, so their 
origin may probably be attributed to Brahman art in 
the Epic Age. Respect for Brahmans is, for instance, 
inculcated in the Mahabharata, and instances can be 
quoted from the poem, of warriors being punished for 
not showing proper respect to priests To this age 
also belongs the bemnning of astronomy as a regular 
study. The Rig Veda contains traces of only the most 
elementary astronomical observations, but the liter- 
ature of the Epic Period indicates a considerable 
progress in this science. The Lunar Zodiac was 
arranged about this time, and must have been the 
work of the Brahmans, inasmuch as astronomy was 
studied, not for its own sake, but for its importance in 
regulating sacrifices and religious rites. The sciences 
of Logic, Etymology, Numbers, and Prosody, amongst 
others, are mentioned by a writer of the period, and 
it is not too much to Ijelieve that a beginning was 
already being made in all those branches of learning 
which were destined to reach such a high level m the 
civilization of ensuing centuries. Of all this learning 
the Brahmans were the head and soul ; and whether 
they wrote and taught at the courts of kings, at the 
regular Bralimanic settlements for higher education — 
the Parishads, or in the sylvan retreats where learned 
priests gathered eager students round them, equally 
in all cases they justified by results the high position 
they had obtained in the social system. The value of 
classes, and of institutions, must not lie judged 
by their feebleness when in decline, and just as the 
mediaeval priesthood |)erformed invaluable services in 
Europe before other classes became enlightened, so 
the Brahmans served ancient Hindu civilization well 
by performing functions which no other class was yet 
capable of performing. Above all, they must be 
credited with having lit the lamp of learmng in India 
at a time when the West was still in barbarism and 
darkness, ages before the birth of Greek civilization or 
the foundation of Imperial Rome. 


Chapter III. The Sutra or Rationalist Age, 
800-327 B.C. 

That epoch of Hindu History which succeeded the 
Epic or Brahmanic Period is generally known as the 
Sutra Period or the Rationalist Age. While there ran 
be little doubt that the special characteristics which 


Limits of the period. 


mark it of! from its predecessor became prominent 
about 800 B.C., there is less consensus of opinion about 
the later limit of the period. Buddhism arose in the 
6th century B.C., but did not become the supreme 
religion in India until the reign of Asoka in the 3rd 
century. The Buddhist Period proper may then with 
reason be dated from the 3rd cenviry B.C. and not 
before. But while the characteristics of the Rationalist 
Age no doubt survived until the 
great 3rd century expansion of 
Buddhism, another important consideration intervenes 
to demand a break in the 4th century B.C. This 
consideration is the fact that what may be called the 
Historical Period proper begins with the growth of 
Magadha and the invasion of Alexander in the 4th 
century. Isolated dates may no doubt be ascribed with 
certainty to an earlier period, but it is only from about 
the time of Alexander that a historical narrative of any 
community becomes possible. Hence it will be most 
convenient to conclude our account of the Sutra Period 
on the eve of Alexander's invasion, and afterwards 
to preface the history of the Buddhist Age by a brief 
narrative of Alexander's meteoric descent on India. 


/. — Characteristics of the Sutra Period, 

The most striking characteristics of the period are 
expansion and enterprise, together with the assiduous 
cultivation of reason and utility. The Aryan colonists 
now jxinetrated into the remotest parts of India, and 
carried Hindu civilization to the very south of the 
peninsula. The enterprise which prompted this expan- 
sion showed itself also in the more enduring conquest 
of literature The verbose and pedantic works of 
the last epoch were now condensed into serviceable 
manuals, and the Sutras thus composed testify to the 
practical sense, the utilitarian bias, of the age. A 
number of sciences, old and new, were eagerly studied 
and works written to elucidate them. Grammar was 
raised to the position of an independent science. 
Systems of philosophy were elaborated which had the 

f reatest influence upon Indian religion and thought. 

inally there arose on the soil of India that noble 
faith of Gautama Buddha, which, though of slow and 
insignificant growth at first, was yet destined a few 
centuries later to be eagerly welcomed tliroughout 
the East, until it became the religion of a third of the 
human race. Colonization and conquest, the extension 
of Aryan civilization in India together with great literary 
enterprise and far-reaching religious changes: these are 
the keynotes of the period, and they mark it out as one 
of the most brilliant in the long roll of Hindu history. 

// — Political Features of the Period, 

Hindu Expansion. 

Before the end of the Epic Period the Hindus had, 
as we have seen, conquered and settled the expanse 
of country stretching from about Delhi to North 
Behar. While there can be found in the Brahmanas 
and other literature of the time stray notices of more 
remote lands. Southern Behar, Malwa and Gujerat, 
yet the number of Hindu adventurers and colonists 
who penetrated to these non- Aryan districts can have 
been but small, and Hindu civilization in the Epic 
Age was practically confined to the great Atyavarta 
of the North, that tract extending from the Doab to 
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Behar, conquered, and in the main peopled, by the 
Aryan invaders. But in the Sutra Period, the Hindu 
w j conquests rolled on and spread the 

circle of Aryan civiliMtion wi^r 
and wider, until by the beginning 
of the Buddhist Period the greater' part of India 
proper had come under Aryan rule or influence. 
A complete and connected account of these events is, 
of course, impossible, owing to deficiency of records, 
but contemporary literature and the observation of 
foreigners supply us from time to time with interesting 
pieces of information. Thus in a 6th century work of 
Baudhayana, India is divided into three portions — (i) 
Aryavarta, the true home of the Aryans and the 
most highly esteemed part of India. (2) Most of the 
Punjab,* Sindh, Gujerat, Malwa and the Deccan, 
with South and East Behar. The people of these 
districts were of mixed origin by the fusion of 
Aryans with aborigines. (3) The least esteemed 
part of India, comprising Orissa, part of Bengal, 
some of the Punjab, and most of Southern India. 
These three grades probably denote three different 
stages of the Hinduizing processes. The passage 
affords striking testimony to the rapid expansion of 
Aryan civilisation which had taken place after the 
close of the Epic Period. Coming to the fifth century 
we find a powerful Andhra kingdom occupying the 
Deccan as far south as the River Krishna. It was 
about this time that Herodotus wrote his monu- 
mental history, in the third book of which he testifies 
to the greatness of the Hindu peoples, and their 
flourishing condition. From other sources it seems 
certain that the whole of Southern India had been 
Hinduized by the 4th century at least, and the three 
kingdoms of the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas al- 
ready founded. The conquest of Ceylon, although 
’ , its authentic date is hidden be* 

neath a mass of legend, cannot 
have taken place much later 
than this. Thus before the conclusion of the Ration- 
alist Age a complete chain of Hindu or Hinduized 
States was spread over the Peninsula from its northern 
to its southern limits. It must not, however, be supposed 
that this expansion took the same form as the conqiiest 
of the Gangetic basin several hundreds of years l^efore. 
The present process was not so much a conquest by the 
sword or a ubiquitous settlement of Aryans, as a gradual 
and j^aceful Hinduizing of the tril^es that ^xjopled 
the Peninsula. “It was a social rather than an 
ethnical revolution. Tlie aborigines were not hunted 
down and slaughtered wholesale, or even di.spossessed 
of their larid, but, coming under the influence of a 
stronger race, they learned to adopt its civilization 
and religion.** Particularly was this so in the south 
and centre of India. The Dravidian races who in- 
habited these parts had attained a considerable 
civilization of their own, and were living in towns 
according to a settled form of government. What 
happened then was a conflict of civilization, and the 
triumph of the Ai^an, the stronger civilization of 
the two. But in many parts the population remained 

* The Punjab should properly belong to Aryavarta, but the earliest 

home of the Aiyunsiii India seeiiib to have fallen so behindhand in the na- 
tional development, that it came to be lowly e!>ieenit*d by orthodox Hindus. 


almost entirely Dravidian, and retained their own 
special languages (as they still do in Southern India) 
along with much of their own religious belief. Sanskrit 
never took the place of the Dravidian languages of the 
south, nor did the Hindu religious system take a really 
firm hold of Southern India until after Buddhist times. 
And it is easy to see that before this was accomplished 
the contact of the Hindu with the aboriginal faith had 
resulted in the adoption by Hinduism of many non- 
Aryan deities, superstitions, and forms of ritual. 

While the processes at work in the newly Hindu- 
ized countries south of the Vindyas can only be thus 
„ . roughly outlined, ^we are fortunately 

^ of to picture more accurately the 

political condition of the Hindu 
peoples in Aryavarta, particularly in the later years 
of the period. Little can be learnt about the more 
important kingdoms during the early Sutra Period, 
but when the curtain rises in the 7th century, consid- 
erable changes in the States-system are found to 
have taken place since the close of the Epic Age. 
The northern plain and the north-west of India 
from Gandhara (near Peshawar) to Uj jain in Malwa was 
occupied by sixteen great countries, either monarchies 
or tribal republics. 

The cmef monarchies were : — 

(1) Magadha, the modern Behar, a country 

„ . , j only slightly colonized in the Epic 

in Age, but now gradually obtaining 

paramount power. Rajagriha was 
the early, Pataliputra the later, capital 
of this kingdom. 

(2) Kosala, with which we have already become 

acquainted in the last period. 

(3) The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas, south 

of Kosala. Its capital was Kosambi 
on the Jumna. 

(4) Avanti, still further to the south, in the 

modern Rajputana, with Ujjain as its 
capital. 

Among the twelve other States which complete 
the list, there figure certain names with which we are 
already familiar — the Kasis, soon about to lose their 
power and independence, the Kurus and Panchalas, 
sadly diminished in importance since the Epic Days, and 
the Videhas, now one of the eight confederate clans 
of the Vajjians, but formerly the important kingdom 
of Janaka, the scholar and philosopher. This Vajjian 
confederation is important because it included the 
powerful Lichchavi clan, whose chiefs, now about to be 
related in marriage to the kings of Magadha, were 
destined to be ancestors of the kings of Nepal, of the 
Maury as and of the great Gupta dynasty. Its capital, 
Vesah, situated somewhere in Tirhut, was at this time 
a great and flourishing place. 

From about the year 600 B.C. a considerable amount 
of information about Magadha, Anga, Kosala, Kasi, 
and Vesali is supplied by the Jain, Buddhist and 
Brahmanical books combined, while the rest of the 
country is left in almost total darkness. Kosala 
had now incorporated the ancient kingdom of the Kasis, 

regarded as the premier 
Growth 01 ^ position which, 

however, it soon yielded to Magadha. The early lists 
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of kin^ in the case of Magadha alone can claim any 
historical reality. The first Magadhan monarch of 

^ known is Bimbasara, the fifth of 

the Sdisunaga line. He is credited with the annexation 
of Anga, a small kingdom on the eastern frontier 
of Magadha, and he may with 
circ c reason be regarded as the founder 

of the Magadhan Impierial power. 
During his reign Gautama Buddha seems to have 
preached in Magadha, but the saint must have died 
shortly after the accession of Ajatasatru, Bimbasara's 
son and successor. Ajatasatru has been handed 
down to history as a parricide, whose impatience 
to occupy the throne prompted the murder of his 
father. This may or may not be true, but certain 
notable events stand out clearly from a mass of 
legend to give his reign a considerable importance. 
A long war took place with Kosala, and the 
probability is that the ancient kingdom of Rama 
was shortly afterwards incorporated in the growing 
Magadhan Empire. Vesmi, the 
circ.^49iH^%.c. country of the Lichchavi clan, was 
also conquered, and the whole region 
between the Ganges and the Himalayas seems to have 
become subject to Magadha. The victorious king then 
erected at Patali on the Ganges a fortress, which in the 
time of his descendants became the capital of a great 
Indian Empire under the name of Pataliputra. It was 
during the reign of Ajatasatru and his father that 
Darius Hystaspes extended the Persian Empire into 
India, and made of the Punjab and Sindh a separate 
satrapy. He was, after the original Aryan immi- 
grants, the first of that series of invaders who 
descended upon the plains of India from the mountain- 
ous passes of the North-West. Whether the Persian 
Empire of Darius extended at all beyond the Indas 
we do not know ; but in the absence of notice to that 
effect it is reasonable to conclude that the great 
river of the Punjab was now — as 
circ*36o-32i”D,'i. nominally was when Alexander 

invaded the country — the boundary 
between the Persian Empire and the Native States 
of India. Ajatasatru’ s successors of the Saisuuaga 
dynasty arc nothing more than names. They held the 
throne lor about a hundred years from his death, 
until the kingdom was usurj)ed by the Nanda 
dynasty. From amid the unintelligible and conflicting 
accounts of this dynasty, two facts stand out fairly 

E rominently, namely, that the new ruling family was of 
ase origin, and that it retained the throne for two 
generations only, or about forty years. Thus, when 
Alexander invaded India in 327 B.C., a Nanda king 
must have been reigning at Magadha, and the unpopu- 
larity of his house accounts for the accession of 
the Maurya dynasty in 321 B.C, the first really reliable 
date in the ix)litical history of these Hindu kingdoms. 
But the invasion of Alexander and the rise of Chandra 
Gupta Maurya to a position of Imperial power belong 
to the following period. Henceforth Indian history 
ceases for a while to turn upon a few stray 
and unreliable names and dates, so that it is 
possible for the first time to write a connected narrative 
of events. 


Ill, Administration and Law. Social and 
Economic Conditions. 

Although the system of administration pursued 
in the Rationalist Period is not known to us with the 
same minuteness as the highly-organized government 
of Chandra Gupta, so well described by M^[a8thenes, 
yet the Sutras are not barren of information on the 
subject. It must be premised that 
‘ ■ the passages refer to the States of 
Northern India only, those representing the typical 
civilization of the age. The main duty of a king^ in 
one passage, is said to be to protect his subjects against 
thieves. In another, “the particular duty of a king 
is to protect all beings : by fulfilling it he obtains suc- 
cess.’* He is to punish evil-doers, to protect cul- 
tivation, and to secure his subjects against falsification 
of weights and measures. The king is required not to 
confiscate the people’s property for his own US3 beyond 
a sixth part of their income by way of taxation. 
Gautama, among the earliest of the Sutra writers, gives 
a list of the taxes customary in a Hindu State of the 
time. The land paid from /^th to }th part of the pro- 
duce, a property tax was levied on cattle and gold, one 
of less value on roots, fruits, flowers, 

Taxation. herbs, honey, meat, grass and 

fire-wood, and an excise duty of 
20/ ad valorem on the sale of merchandise. A parallel 
to tlie most common of European feudal obligations can 
be found in the kingly privilege of exacting one day’s 
work a month from all citizens, while the exemption 
of Brahmans from taxation calls to mind one of the 
most invidious prerogatives of medieval feudalism. 

In spite of the apparently high rate of taxation, 
the royal hand does not seem to have lain heavily upon 
the people It is distinctly stated by Vasishtha and 
Baudhayana that the king must exempt from taxation 
any classes who are unable to pay. A^ain the flourishing 
condition of India in the following 
Kconomic condition. period, as painted by Megasthenes, 
must have been of gradual growth 
through the Rationalist Period, and not the result of any 
sudden amelioration under the Maurya kings. The Bud- 
dhist sacred books allude to a great "number of different 
professions, and speak of the more imjKirtant trades as 
protecting themselves by guilds. There seems to have 
be n a considerable demand for ( ostly and delicate art 
work, in metals, ivory and leather, and merchants carried 
on a brisk trade through the medium of the current 
copper coins and also of promissory notes. Although few 
men besides the kings were really wealthy, yet there is 
no evidence of want amongst the people. A free man 
who had to work for hire is regarded as exceptionally 
unfortunate, and there was always plenty of fresh land 
to be had, at the mere labour of clearing it. 

The most striking point about the criminal law 
of the time, as revealed in the Sutra literature, is the 
invidious distinction observed between castes as regards 
punishment for crimes. “There 
Law. was one law for the Brahman, 

another for the Sudra ; the former 
was treated with undue leniency; the latter with 
excessive and cruel severity.” Both in major and minor 
offences this distinction held true. Amongst the most 
heinous crimes were adultery, murder (except when a 
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Sudra was murdered by a Brahman), theft, especially 
theft of land, false evidence, more especially false 
evi^nce in respect of land, and suicide. Punishments 
for criminal offences varied with the status of the 
criminal, from the line of a few cows to death. Fines 
and banishment were the commonest forms of punish- 
ment, but the king could exercise in his own person 
the prerogative of mercy, The Civil Law, especially 
that relating to property, is very full and just, 
but it can hardly claim treatment in a brief 
survey of tliis nature. It is interesting, however, 
to notice that the rate of interest is now being 
legally fixed for the first time. In the case of a 
loan given on security, the interest works out at about 
and the principal could only be doubled ; but 
articles such as animals, wool and the produce 
of a field, apparently lent without security, often 
mounted up to fivefold the value of the object lent. 
The most important part of the Hindu Civil Law in 
ancient as in modem times was that relating to 
Inheritance, and here the writings of Gautama and 
his successors are very explicit. The custom of 
appointing a childless widow or an unmarried daughter 
to raise issue in the absence of male heirs is sanc- 
tioned in a majority of passages* The necessity of 
having a son to keep the fire alight on the domes- 
tic hearth was responsible for a number of other 
modes of acquiring heirs — e,g., adoption and the 
purchase of a son. The whole treatment of the 
mtricate subject of inheritance is most practical 
and methodical. The Rationalist Age is the period 
of fixed rules and carefully codifiea bodies of law, 
which compare most favourably with the verbose 
and disetursive treatises of the Brahmanic Age. 

This love of method and system which marked 
the period resulted along with uni^uestionable advant- 
ages in the unfortunate tightening of caste bands. 
cSiste became less pliable and more rigid than in 
the Epic Period. It was no longer possible for 
Kshatriyas and Vaisiyas to enter the priestly 
caste ; birth was henceforward the only key to unlock 
the portals of the priesthood. Still the lines of 
demarcation were not so fast drawn as in the 
„ , , late Hindu period, for the suprem- 

acy of the Brahmanic priest- 
hood was not yet so unquestioned. 
Thejataka Book* of which the subject-matter is in 
the main pre-Buddhist, contains instances ofKshatriyas, 
even princes, turning traders or artisans, of Brahmans 
eating with Kshatriyas, and unions between men and 
women of all degrees of social importance. None the 
less it is certain that this was the exception rather than 
the rule. Stringent regulations were in practice to 
enforce the hereditary principle, and the offspring 
of mixed marriages sank to the level of a lower 
caste. Particularly was this the case when a woman 
of an upper caste stooped to marry a Sudra. The 
Sudras were still cut off from the religious privileges 
of Hinduism,* but on the other hand some credit 
must be allowed the Rationalist Age because the 
religious rights of the two lower Aryan castes were 
not yet so curtailed as in after tiroes. 


* See p. 19 below. 


Increaie of lo«er 
ciutes. 


Along with the tightening of caste rules and the 
growing exclusiveness of the Brahmans must be 
noticed the multiplication of lower .castes. These 
were not as a rule organized bn 
a profession basis, — ^indeed the 
great body of professions which 
have been subsequently divided into separate castes 
were still embraced by the great undivided Vaisya 
caste, — but according to locality or race. The bulk of the 
new castes mentioned in the Sutras are by origin separ- 
ate aboriginal tribes or immigrants, who, since the 
formation of rigid social regulations, had been 
precluded from joining the existing castes and had to 
form fresh ones of their own. As however the method 
of their origin is not dissimilar from that of the great 
Sudra caste, it is easy to understand how they have 
come to be ranked as offshoots of the Sudras. 

A social unit far older in India than caste was the 
village. The patriarchal village system, with its head- 
man and its joint land tenure, has 
Social life. jjj many parts remained unchanged 

from the earliest times up to the present day. In 
The village. l^eriod we are considering, the 

village held an even more important 
position than now, as towns were few and inconsider- 
able in size. Probably 80 per cent, of the population 
lived in villages. These silent toilers on the land, how- 
ever, are not the ones who make history ; hence, 
although their existence must not be forgotten, it is 
to the large centres of civilization 
* ^ ' that we must turn to observe at 
their best the characteristics of the times. Priests, 
kings, and warriors abode chiefly in the towns ; 
there learning and science flourished, and the free 
and lively discussions which there took place contrib- 
uted to the formation of those systems of philosophy 
which reflect such glory upon ancient India. The 
social life inside the towns was certainly a brisk one. 
Constant meetings were held for business and pleasure, 
more particularly in the royal palace. Gambling was 
almost universally indulged in, and a gambling hall 
ordinarily formed a part of the king’s palace. In fact, 
one of the Sutra authors declares that it was the 
king's duty to provide such a place. 

In relation to social life, the most interesting point 
is again the position of woman. A nation, as mstory 
shows, generally stands or falls in accordance with 
the treatment meted out to its women : hence we are 
not surprised to find that great respect for women was 
one of the prominent tenets of Hinduism in the most 

Position of women, flourishing periods of Indian history. 

As in the Epic Age, so m the Ration- 
alist, ladies were not prohibited from devoting them- 
selves to philosophy and learning, and attaining fame 
thereby. Polygamy was still rare, and was discouraged 
by the teachers of authority. But child-marriage was 
beginning to be practised and restrictions were being 
already placed upon widow re-marriage. Although 
nothing comparable to the abuses of later times 
had yet infected the social organism, yet it is clear 
that the position of woman was declining. The passion 
for rule and order was beginning to hedge round the 
freedom of women by unhealthy restrictions, and the 
leavening influence of free social intercourse between 
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the sexes was already in danger of being lost. 

Amongst the matters more fully treated of in the 
Sutras are the various kinds of marriage ceremonies, 
funeral rites, the different stages of a student’s life, 
and the domestic sacraments of householders. In all 
these matters we find a multipli- 
M.ieeUaneous. observances, 

such as must eventually be detractive of mental in- 
dependence and of spiritual religion. The elaboration 
of ceremonial together with the over-growing power of 
the priesthood, both characteristics of the Epic and 
the earlier Sutra Period, were largely responsible for 
the birth and growth of Buddhism. It was necessary 
that elaborate rules and formularies should be replaced 
by a religion of the heart. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said on the 
question of food. The Sutras carefully distinguish 
between the animals and birds which may be used 
for consumption and those which may not be so used. 
Beef was still allowed as an article of food, but in 
deference to the growing objections against the taking 
of animal life, an objection formulated as a funda- 
mental tenet in Buddhism, animal food together with 
animal sacrifices had become the exception rather than 
the rule by the 4th century B.C. Spirituous liquor 
was even more abhorred than flesh food : it was rigidly 
prohibited throughout the period, and total abstinence 
was enforced by the most cruel punishments. 

IV .-^Language, Literature^ and 
Learning. 

The ancient languages of India have been the 
subject of much confusion and mj^tification, nor is 
the relation oi the various vernaculars to each other 
and to the various literary languages completely settled 
yet. The language of the Vedic hymns is generally 
known as Vedic Sanskrit, or Ancient High Indian. 
. t .. Tfie language of the Brahmanas 
Upanishads had undergone 
considerable change since the Vedic 
period, and may be conveniently described as 
Brahmanic Sanskrit, or Second High Indian. It lies 
midway between the Vedic and the later, or classical, 
Sansknt. Besides the works of the Brahmanic age. 
the Sutras were compiled in this language. But a 
knowledge of it was by no means universal : indeed 
by the 7th century it seems to have been confined 
to the Brahmanic schools. The people spoke a variety 
of dialects, and the most widely known of these, 
or at least a semi-literary language modelled on the 
chief vernacular, was Pali, the language of the royal 
offices, and of the Jain and Buddhist sacred hooks. 
Buddha deliberately used the vernacular. Sanskrit 
died out of public use completely for several centuries, 
being only dimly kept alight by the Brahmanic priest- 
hood. The religious revival “of Hinduism, and the 
glorious period of classical Sanskrit, which the decay 
of Buddhism made possible, belongs to the early cen- 
turies of the Christian Era, particularly the fourth and 
fifth. For a considerable time after that Sanskrit 
occupied the position held by Latin in mediaeval 
Europje, and then gave way to Prakrit, or rather the 
Prakrits,” the literary form of the veniaculars spoken 
amongst the people. 


The literary languages of the Rationalist Period 
then were Sanskrit, and in a less degree Pali. The 
earliest Jain and Buddhist books can with safety be 
ascribed to a date anterior to Alexander’s invasion, 
and the Sutras of the Brahmans are of various dates, 
between about the 8th and the 5th century B.C. 

Sutras, or brief methodical treatises,* 
written as handbooks to all 
subjects. Sutra schools were found- 
ed on all sides, and each school seems to have compiled 
its own Sutras. Thus, each Veda was soon illustrated 
by, and digested into, a number of separate Sutras, 
some of which have come down to us along with the 
names of their authors. The most important series 

oi Sutras which have survived can 
rhe.r el«., fiction. ^ 

aretheSrauta Suiras, manuals of sacrificial ceremonial. 
Baudhayana and Apastamba are the most authoritative 
writers in this series. Second are the Dharma Sutras^ 
which epitomize the customs, manners, and laws 
of the time. These Sutras are the most important 
to the historian, while they derive additional authority 
from the fact that the Codes of Manu, a work of a later 
age, were based upon them. Gautama and Vasishta 
are the most important authors in this series. Third 
are the Grihya Sutras, which give rules for domestic 
rites. These three bodies of Sutras are collectively 
called the Kalpa Sutra, which is only one of the six 
Vedangas, or limbs, of Vedic science. The other five 
liml^ are Phonetics, Metre, Grammar. Etymology, and 
Astronomy. The Sutras of these Vedangas are less 
important and valuable historically than those of the 
Kalpa, and have been less com- 
(Smar. pletely preserved. In the science 
of Grammar, however, much good 
work was done. Panini, perhaps the greatest gramma- 
rian of the world, probably lived in the 4th century 
B.C. He resolved the Sanskrit language into its prim- 
itive roots, and thus antedated the philological discover- 
ies of German scholars by more than 2000 years. What 
Astronomy. astronomical progress was made in 
the Rationalist Age is unknown to 
us, as no Sutra work of the kind has been preserved. 
In any case the greatest discoveries of Hindu astrono- 
mers l^elong to later times. Certain other sciences, how- 
ever, which were not treated as separate Vedangas, but 
Geometry included in the Kalpa Sutra, made 

startling progress during this period. 
Geometry was developed in India from the rules for 
the construction of altars, and thus, like grammar, 
astronomy, and in fact every other science of the time, 
owed its inspiration to religion. Geometrical proposi- 
tions, undreamt of as yet elsewhere, were elaborated 
by Hindus in the 8th century B.C. The Greeks, notably 
Pythagoras, owed much to ancient Hindu civilization 

Arithmetic. this Subject, as in the realms 

of jmre ])hil()sophy. But geom- 
etry was soon eclipsed by arithmetic. The Greeks 
were ultimately able to surpass the Hindus in geom- 
etry, but never rivalled them in the science of num- 


* Weber in fais History oi Sanskrit Litfratare inclinet to interpret the 
word Sutra as a *clue,’ but ^thread* is iu more ordinary meaning. The 
two words, however, may be uken as synonymous : cf. Macdooell's History 
of Sanskru LiUraiurt, CA, //. 
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bers. It was in India that the decimal notation 
invented, without which Arithmetic as a practical 
science would have been impossible. 

But the most glorious product of learning in the 
Rationalist Age lies in the dominion of philosophy. 
The six schools of Hindu philos- 
pniiofop y. connec- 

tion with religion in the course of the following section. 
One note in conclusion. All the literature of the 
Vedic and Brahmanic Periods, as well as everything 
in the Rationalist Age until we come to the Buddhist 
sacred books, was handed down by rote, and not 
committed to writing. The alphabet does not seem 
to have been invented before the 7th century. It 
was most probably of Akkadian, 
^ of writing?” Semitic, origin, but of 

course underwent modifications on 
Indian soil after its probable introduction by Dra vid- 
ian traders in the 7th century. It served at first 
for short notes and letters, official documents and the 
like, but as yet no materials existed 
At first confin<^ to £ writing down lengthy treatises, 
ary purposes. Moreover, the established methods 

of preserving the national litera- 
ture, by memory alone, had been long since carried 
to a high pitch of excellence, ana finally, the 
priesthood probably feared lest their religious lore 
would become vulgarized by committal to writing. 
Whatever the causes, writing was not employed 
for literary purposes until the very end of our ^riod, 
and the Buddhists were the first to make use of it in 
this direction. 

V, — Religion and Philosophy : Buddhism 
and Jainism- 

During the Rationalist Period the mass of sarri- 
ficial ceremonial which had grown up in the Brah- 
manic Period was systematized and codified. But 
the introduction of method and system did not have 
as a result the wholesome reduction of form and 
ceremony ; it rather tended to make 
definite much that had before been 
^uii formSliin. hazy and to render obligatory much 
that had before been a matter of 
free choice. While there were as yet no temples, no 
idols, and no monstrous pantheon such as degraded 
the Ihiranik faith, yet the simplicity of the old Vedic 
relig[ion had been so marred by formalism and by 
the introduction of many superstitions borrowed from 
the non-Aryan races, that new forms of philosophy 
and religion arose to satisfy men’s needs. The reac- 
tion against the formalism and rigidity of Hinduism 
and against the growing pretensions of the priests 
found its expression in the agnostic philosophy of 
Kapila and in Buddha’s religion of charity and love. 

The systems of philosophy which were developed 
in the Rationalist Age form its chief title to the grati- 
tude of Posterity. The earliest 
ofjincSwpbJI* probably of these in point of time 
was the Sankhya system of Kapila. 
He lived about the 7th centuty and, like other philos- 
ophers of the day, tried to give a systematic answer 
to the inquiries of . the Upanishads. The Upanishads, 
at we have seen, were largely the work of bold Ksbatriya 


scholars who chafed under the pedanticism of the 
priests and their Brahmanas. But the teaching of the 
Upanishads is not contrary to Hinduism, whereas 
that of Kapila is. He is frankly agnostic, Anxious, 
tt\ sanfchvn Buddhu after him, to afford 

humanity a relief from sin and 
suffering, he taught that this end could only be gained 
by attaining to perfect knowledge. Vedic rites, with 
their slaughter of innocent animals for sacrifice, he 
rejects as useless : knowledge, meditation, and pious 
acts alone, he asserts, lead to salvation. While he 
acknowledges the existence of the soul, and the truth 
of transmigration, he finds the existence of a Supreme 
Deity to be incompatible with the Laws of Evidence. 
He asserts that each soul is separate, whereas 
orthodoxy taught that all were portions of the 
Universal Soul. Thus his philosophy was slightly 
less materialistic than that of modern philosophers 
of the type of Schojienhaucr, but it was equally 
opposed to the orthodox creeds of his day. Kapila’ s 
agnosticism prevented his system from being adopted 
as the creed of the people. 

The Yoga system of philosophy, attributed to 
Patanjali,* and therefore of later date than the Ration- 
alist Age, sought to supplement Kapila’s system by 
introducing a belief in a Supreme Deity as well as 
(a) Yoga, mystic practices by which, 

it was believed, beatitude could be 
obtained. Intense meditation and asceticism were the 
essentials of the Yoga creed : by these means chiefly 
was perfect knowledge to be acquired. Given perfect 
knowledge, the soul acquires emancipation from future 
births, and is free for evermore. But the system was 
overburdened by a mass of occultism, and never 
gained the allegiance of any but the superstitious. 
Eventually it lost its philosophical side and degenerat- 
ed into a system of excessive physical mortification. 
The third system is that of Nyaya, or Logic. 

.... T Its founder was Gautama, a well- 

(,)Ny.y,.orLog.c. ^ 

hundred years or two after Kapila. The objects of 
knowledge, such as soul and transmigration, are 
proved by the most subtle ratiocination. But 
beyond the development of the syllogism Nyaya 
contains little that is original : its conclusions, though 
not always its methods, are largely based upon other 
systems of philosophy, and esj^cially that of Kapila. 
The next system to be noticed is the Vaisesika or 
/ 4 V I iv Atomic philosophy of Kan^da. It 

Atomkphno.ophy. « “ Supplementary to Gautama’s 
Logic, just as the Yoga philosophy 
is supplementary to Sankhya." According to this 
system all material substances are aggregates of atoms, 
and the atoms are eternal, the aggregates only being , 
perishable by disintegration. Matter is thus eternal, 
but is distinct from soul. But Kanada’s categories 
cannot be fitly discussed in the present place : his 
atomic system belongs rather to the domain of physics 
than of philosophy. 

The fifth and sixth systems are closely allied 
together, and were both elaborated as supports of 
orthodoxy in response to the growing agnosticism 

* S«e p. 34 below. 
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Ptfm MimAnsA, aad 
the Uttora MivAniA, 


of the time. They are the Purva MimftnsA of Jaimini 
and the Uttara MiminsA, commonly known as the 
Vedanta, of Vyasa.* The first is 
(5) and <6) The Jittle else than a philosophy of 
Vedic rites. Jaimini’s main object 
is to teach men their duty, and the 
main duty is asserted to be sacrifice. Little is said 
about belief, and “ God is not deducible from this 
philosophy/* The Vedanta therefore was written to 
supply this want. The Purva Miminsd is the out- 
come of the Brahmanas, but the Vedanta is the out- 
come of the Upanishads and treats of the Supreme 
Spirit and the Universal Soul. The first cause must 
be God — Brahma — a sentient rational being, and the 
universe cannot have been evolved from a material 
cause. The soul is active, is a portion of the Supreme 
Being, and undergoes numerous transmigrations, 
eventually after purgation being re-united to Brahma. 
In fact the whole universe is a portion of Brahma, 
emanates from Him and is at last resolved into Him. 
Such were the orthodox philosophical systems which 
attempted to combat Buddhism and Jainism. But it 
was useless to oppose the movements of the day and 
it was not until the revival of Hinduism in the Gupta 
Period that orthodoxy prevailed. The triumph of the 
two MimAnsa schools was marked by the championship 
of the two great commentators, Kumarila and Sankar 
Acharya, who lived in the 7th and 9th centuries A.D. 
respectively. 

The religion which now came as a rival to Hindu- 
ism, and held the chief place in India for more than a 
thousand years, was founded by a royal prince, 
who typified the Kshatriya revolt against formalism 
BuddhUm. and priestly supremacy. Gautama. 

afterwards known as Buddha, the 
Enlightened, was the eldest son of Suddhodana, 
Raja of the Sakya clan, who inhabited a territory 
east of the Kosala kingdom with Kapilavistu as its 
capital. The birth of Buddha, which afterwards 
became the subject of numerous legends, took ])lace 
about the middle of the 6tli century in the garden 
of Lumbini, and is commemorated by a stone piUar 
erected by Asoka, whose piety dictated a pilgrimage 
to the spot. Little is known of Buddha’s early life, 
except that he was thoughtful and meditative beyond 
his years and preferred silent soliloquy to social 
amusement. He was married at an early age to a 
cousin of his own, but his yearning for seclusion and 
meditation grew upon him daily. Impressed more and 
more by the sight of sickness and sorrow, and eager 
to discover a means of combating 
seized the occasion of the 
birth of a son — an event which he 
feared might bind him too closely to the things of earth 
— and left his luxurious home in favour of a lonely 
jungle. He renounced his wife, his bal>e, his home and 
the prospect of a throne at one and the same time. 
After vainly seeking satisfaction in the teaching of 
successive Brahman ascetics in Magadha, he aban- 
doned himself to nearly seven years of the severest 
penances in the jungle of Gaya. Fasting and mortifi- 
cation, however, while they reduced him to death’s 


* A mythical person. The name signifies ** the arranger.” 
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door, failed to bring the peace of mind he sought. 
Convinced of their inefficacy he returned to a reason- 

Th. Renunciation. able mode of life. He was now 
thirty-six years of age, and yet had 
achieved nothing. But suddenly the revelation came. 
As, shortly after the cessation of his penances, 
Buddha was seated in contemplation under the 
famous Bo-tree, wondering whether or not he should 

ThoRevetatlon. which ^enWd 

so vain, and return to his wife 
and beloved home, suddenly the truth flashed upon 
him in all its significance. Not contemplation, not 
mortification, it appeared, would avail him to rid the 
world of sin and suffering, but to preach a higher life 
and universal love to his fellowmen, that must be his 
mission. The rest of his life, forty-four years, he spent 
in preaching these truths amongst the people. Eight 
months of each year were devoted to itinerant preach- 
ing, and during the four months of the rainy season the 
saint gathered round him in one fixed place all who 
were eager to be taught. Early in this period of his 
life the Society or Order of Monks was founded. It 
grew apace, and people of all classes, men and women, 
kings, husbandmen and Brahmans, enrolled themselves 
under the banner of the reformer. Buddha had firmly 
established his religion in Magadha and the land of his 
birth before he di^ at the age of eighty, about 487 
B.C. The .saint’s remains were cremated with great 
pomp, and his relics distributed amongst his adherents. 

To understand the vast expansion of the new 
religion a few centuries after its birth, some knowledge 
of the chief doctrines and characteristics of Buddhism 
is essential. In Chapter II above we have explained 
how formalism, priestly assumption, and caste restric- 
tions had replaced the old simplicity of the Vedic 
faith and the social equality of the primitive Hindus. 
The reaction against these evils had resulted on 
the one hand in the agnostic philosophy of Kapila, 
and on the other in the increase of those bodies of 
ascetics who sought happiness and salvation through 
penance and sclf-mortification rather 
than in sacrifice and ritual. To 
Buddha, however, such j>enances 
were as vain and fruitless as the interminable ceremonial 


The essuntial posi. 
tion of Buddha. 


of the priests, nor was the rigidly intellectual system 
ol Kapila sufficient for the intensely human and 
sympathetic mind of the great reformer. Therefore, 
while adopting in the main the Sankhya philosophy as 
the basis of his metaphysical position, Buddha originated 
his own system of ethics. Brotherly love, self-culture 
and holy living, were the essentials of Buddhism, and 
the inculcation of these tenets, acting upon a ground 
already prepared for some fresh seed, was rewarded by 
a rich harvest of devoted followers. But Buddha's 
own character, gentle, holy, sympathetic, was the 
strongest recommendation of his creed. He preached 
that salvation was open to all men, Sudras as well as 
Brahmans, and was to be attained by right conduct 
rather than by sacrifices. In his personality and 
teaching Buddha strikingly resembles Christ, but unlike 
the Cnristian Church he abstains from theology. 
He accepts no deity, and no ritual : his creed is not 
dogmatic, but ethied and moral. 
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A short summary of his doctrines will be appro- 
priate. First come the four truths, the noble truth of 
suffering, of the cause of suffering, of 
« JSSni** C t r i n e » cessation of suffering, and of the 

path which leads to that cessation. 
This path is the famous eightfold path and consists of 
right Delief, right aspiration, right speech, right con- 
duct, right means of livelihood, right exertion, right 
mindfulness, and right meditation. ‘ * The substance 
of this teaching is that life is suffering, the thirst 
for life and its pleasures is the cause of suffering, the 
extinction of that thirst is the cessation of suffering, 
and such extinction can be brought about by a holy 
life. It is impossible to convey in a few worck all that 
is implied by the eight maxims into which a holy life 
lias been analysed, but to Buddhists, trained in the 
traditions of the law, these maxims speak volumes. 
Correct views and beliefs must be learnt and enter- 
tained; high aims and aspirations must always 
remain present before the mind's eye ; truthfulness and 
gentleness must characterize every word that is uttered ; 
uprightness and absolute integrity must mark the 
conduct. A livelihood must be sought and adhered 
to which does no harm to living and sentient things 
(e, g., the killing of animals for any purpose what- 
soever is to be reprehended) ; there must be a lifelong 
peneverance in doing good ; in acts of gentleness, kind- 
ness, and beneficence ; the mind, the intellect, must be 
active and watchful ; a calm and tranquil meditation 
shaJll fill the life with peace. This is the eightfold path 
for conquering desires and passions and thirst for life. 
A more beautiful picture of life was never conceived 
by poet or visionary ; and a more perfect system of self- 
culture was never procWwed by philosopher or saint,’ ’ 
By prolonged selfrculti^ one can at last attain 
Nirvana, not final extinction or death, but the extinction 
of that sinful condition of the mind^ which brings 
about new births. This peace in life, this freedom 
from desires and passions, Buddha exemplified in his 
own person. As to the possibility 
Nirvana and Karma, of a future heaven for those who 
attained Nirvana, Buddha replied 
that ^he did not know.’ But though he could not look 
beyond an earthly Nirvana, yet the prospect of 
peace and perfection in this life was more than any 
previous teacher had promised to the masses of 
suffering humanity. Buddha then does not believe in 
an immortal soul, yet he teaches rebirths for those 
who do not attain Nirvana. Those who fail to 
conquer their sinful passions must face a series 
of reincarnations, and continue to suffer the pains 
and ills of life on earth until they have become 
thoroughly purged. Buddha was unable to eradicate 
the now firmly planted doctrine of transmigration 
and his inconsistency in teaching it at the same time 
as he denied the existence of soul is explained by 
Karma. Karma, or the * doing ’ of a man, cannot die 
but must necessarily lead to its legitimate result. “And 
when a living being dies, a new being is produced 
according to the Karma of the being that is dead,” 
What a man sows, that must he reap. Whatever the 
logical defects of this teaching, it was a powerful incen- 
tive to holiness and good conduct, which are infinitely 
superior to formal acts. To avoid Karma and attain 


Nirvana, the higher nature of mankind is called upon to 
purge itself from the lower pleasures and desires. This 
could be done by effort and it was open to every man 
to gain salvation for himself. 

Although so largely divergent from the current 
creeds and practices, Buddhism wss not in its origin a 
new religion, for Buddha believed that he was merely 
proclaiming an ancient and purer form of Hinduism 
than then obtained. He mamtained the doctrine of 
transmigration, and his followers allowed the existence 
r r. j Hindu Patheon, although in 

dhUm to HinduhS! « modified form. The ancient gods, 
Brahma included, were recogmsed, 
but they held inferior rank to the Buddhas, those who 
by holy life had attained Nirvana. In practice, however, 
Buddhism was hopelessly in opposition to Hinduism, 
for it failed to recognise caste distinctions. Buddha 
himself emphatically ignored caste, and held that 
a man’s distinguishing mark was his work and not 
his birth. * * The man who deserves praise for his 
learning and his sanctity alone earns the name of Brah- 
man.” All castes lost their distinctions when admit- 
ted to the Order, and even a despised barber became 
one of the most respected of Buddhist monks. The 
virtuous life of a Sudra was of more potency and 
obtained in Buddha’s eyes more honour than the 
most severe penances or the most elaborate sacrifices 
of a Brahman. This contempt for the invidious caste 
. distinctions of the time was what 

Ciute.^* **^^^°*' helped more than any other feature 
to popularise Buddhism and to 
establish it as the predominant religion of India. At 
first, however, the expansion of Bud<fiiism was slow, and 
when at last it had gained pre-eminence, a number of 
new practices had crept m, first pilgrimages and 
relic worship, then veneration of idols. Statues of 
Gautama and the other Buddhas, holy men amongst 
his followers, were multiplied and venerated. Some 
such development was inevitable, for all men craved 
a Deity to worship, and a purely ethical creed cEin 
never permanently satisfy the needs of the multitude. 

One of the most inmressive institutions of Buddhism 
is its monEistic life. While Buddha recommended the 
life of a Bhikku or monk as the most efficacious means 
of conquering passion and desire, he did not enforce 
monasticism on all his followers, nor did he establish 
any line of demarcation between 
Monasticism. monks and laity. Any person might 
become a Bhikku, and any Bhikku 
might return to his previous life in the world. Thus 
the evil of sacerdotalism was avoided. A notable 
feature in Buddhism is the admission of nuns to the 
Order. Buddha yielded in this matter to the 
importunities of his friends, but the nuns or Bhikkunis 
were hedged round by a number of conditions, and 
had to bow down before all Bhikkus. 

The growth of the Order resulted in the construc- 
tion of numerous viharas or monasteries, examples of 
which can be seen to this day at Ellora and -^anta. 
But this was a later development. At first the Breth- 
ren dwelt together in gardens and groves whence 
they issued to beg their daily bread in the neighbouring 
towns, for mendicancy was a prominent character* 
istic of the Order from the very beginning, In course 
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of time there were drawn uj) for the regulation of 
the monks and nuns elaborate rules founded upon 
the precepts which Buddha had enunciated during 
his litetime, and which were handed down intact by the 
devotion of his followers. Great Church Councils were 
held from time to time in the early Buddhist Period, viz., 
in 4^ B.C. at Rajagriha, in 377 at Vesali, and in 
242 B.C. under Asol^ at Pataliputra. Questions of im- 
» ^ » portance were discussed at all these 

•nd Stocd meetings, at the l^t the canon 

of the Buddhist sacred books was 
finally settled. Of these sacred books all trace was 
subsequently lost in Northern India, but the Pali 
texts carefully preserved in Ceylon can most certainly 
claim a date anterior to the great Council of 242 B.C. 
The whole of their framework is Indian and the local 
colouring is that of Kosala and Magadha. The sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists, so-called to dis- 
tin^ish them from the Thibetan and Chinese Bud- 
dhists, are known as the three Pitakas, or Baskets. 
Though not reduced to writing until centuries after 
their compilation, they underwent but little change in 
their Ceylonese home, and must in great part be ascrib- 
ed to the centuries immediately succeeaing Buddha^ s 
death, viz,, the 5th and 4th B.u Hence they are im- 
portant as illustrating the manners and customs of the 
early Hindus in their chief centres of cvilization 
during the later Rationalist Period, In these books 
minute rules are laid down for monks and nuns, 
and philosophical disquisitions are indulged in, but 
the sayings and doings of Buddha occupy by far the 
greater part of the whole. Each Pitaka comprises a 
great number of sub-divisions, to catalogue which 
would be foreign to the purpose of this summary. Per- 
haps the most interesting of all are the series of Jata- 
kas or stories included under the first or Sutta Pitaka. 
They contain material of even pre-Buddhistic origin 
and “ form the most ancient collection of folk-lore 
now extant in any literature of the world. They 
are 550 in number and have fortunately found an 
excellent English translator.* 

About the time that Gautama Buddha was entering 
upon his missionary labours, Mahavira, the founder 
of Jainism, passed away (circ. 527 B.C.). Mahavira, 
like Buddha, founded a monastic community and 
spent more than half a lifetime in itinerant preach- 
ing. The followers he had gathered together in North 
and South Behar were known after his death as Jains, 
since Mahavira claimed to be a ‘ Jaina * or ‘spiritual 
conqueror.' Jainism was long considered to be an off- 
shoot of Buddhism, but its independ- 
jftinism, ent origin is now acknowledged. 

Still it greatly resembled Buddhism 
in denying the authority of the Vedas, in its regard for 
animal life, and in its rejection of sacrifice and caste. 
The Jains and Buddhists existed side by side for several 
centuries* but while Buddhism has declined and almost 
disappeared in India, Jainism has still a considerable 
following in various parts of Western India. 


* Professor Rhys Davids. Cf. also Chapter XI in hit Buidhht India, 
a work which is extremely valuable on the social, economic, and 
linguistic side. Most of the Buddhist sacred books have been edited in 
the oHginal by the Pali Text Society (s<> Volumes), but only a few have been 
translated. 


The sacred books and other records of the Jains 
are less known than those of the Buddhists, and now 
only exist in fragments. The eleven Angas which 
form the most important group of the seven divisions 
of Jain Scriptures, purport to belong to the 4th century 
B.C. The objectors to the early date have hitherto 
failed to prove their contention, and the details about 
the life of Mahavira, together with the allusions to the 
political and social conditions of India just before the 
invasion of Alexander, may be regarded as in the main 
authentic. Fresh light may be confidently expected to 
be thrown upon the period when the scattered Jain 
manuscripts have been fully collated and explained. The 
evidence of the Jain and Buddhist records in combina- 
tion should do much to check the errors which have 
crept into the writings of orthodox Hinduism. 


Alexiinder*8 descent Into 
India, and earlier opera- 
tions. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Buddhist Period. 

7 . — The Invasion of Alexander, 

From the time of the first Greek invasion of India, 
that of Alexander, the materials for Indian history 
are supplemented by a number of accounts written 
by foreign travellers and historians. These external 
sources are a useful addition and correction to native 
contemporary literature, and to native tradition.* 

Alexander, the greatest conqueror of antiquity, and 
the greatest military genius of all times, determined to 
enlarge the Persian Empire he had subjugated by ex- 
tending its boundaries l)eyond the Indus. He arrived 
with his army on the confines of India in the summer 
of 327 B.C., and having complete- 
ly established his communications, 
devoted himself to the task of 
obtaining the submission of the 
numerous local tribes west of the Indus, most of whom 
had been nominally brought under the Persian Empire 
of Darius.f Internal wars and jealousies led many 
chiefs to willingly place their forces at Alexander's 
disposal, and even the King of Taxila, an important 
monarch beyond the Indus, lent his assistance to the 
invader. Operations, however, had to be conducted 
against the Aspasians, a warlike tribe in Kunar Valley, 
and the Assakenoi, entrenched in their mighty citadel 
of Massaga (Manglawar in Suwat), for long held the 
conqueror at bay. Next, the almost impregnable strong- 
hold of Mt. Aornos (Mahaban) near the Indus, gave 
opportunity for Alexander to display those powers of 
supreme generalship which, always most remarkable, in 
the time of difficulty inspired his men with unbounded 
confidence, and served to intimidate the foe. In the 
face of a determined enemy a Macedonian garrison was 
successfully i)o«5ted upon this peak, 5,000 feet alcove 
the Indus, strongly defended by nature and by art, 
and accessible but by a single 
He the Indus P^th. Having now completely 

subjugated the surrounding coun- 
try, Alexander bridged the Indus at a spot somewhat 
north of Attock, and before the summer of 326 had 


* I’ne accounti of Alexander's invasion by the Greek and Roman 
Historians have been edited in one volume, with a useful introduction, 
maps, etc. , by J. W. McCrindle. 
t Cf. p. 13 above. 
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begun, his army safely set foot upon the soil of India 
proper * ‘ which no European traveller or invader had 
ever trodden before.*' Liberally provided with siyplies 
by the friendly King of Taxila, the anny proceeded to 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum). Here, however, Alexander 
encountered his first formidable antagonist. Porus, king 
of the country between the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
determined to resist the invasion, and took up his 
_ , position on the further bank of 

and Jhelum. Jhelum with a superior force. 

But Alexander, undaunted bv any difficulties, prepared 
a great flotUla of boats, and by a skilful night march 
crossed the river at a spot where he was least expected. 
The battle which followed is vividly described by Greek 
writers from the materials of eve-witnesses. The 
, ^ squadron of elephants, on which 

Indian king relied, broke 
through the Macedonian Phalanx 
by their massive weight, but the very existence of the 
elephants prevented rapid movements amongst the 
Indian cavalry and infantry. Charged in front and in 
rear by the dashing horsemen of Alexander, the forces 
of Porus were completely broken : his elephants, madden- 
ed by wounds, turned indiscriminately upon friend and 
foe, and the battle ended amid murderous confusion 
in the total defeat of the Indian army and the capture 
of their leader. The stricken giant — ^Porus was 6^ feet in 
height— craved “ only to be treated as a king * * — a request 
that was magnanimously granted, as Alexander not 
only confirmed him in his lands, but placed fresh ter- 
ritories beneath his sceptre. This act of wisdom 
secured a faithful and a useful ally. 

Moving along under the foot of the hills, Alexan- 
der crossed the Akesines (Chenab) and having passed 
through a tract of friendly country, 
3 »b, . reached the Hydraotes or Ravi. 

On the further bank of the river there dwelt a confeder- 
ation of independent tribes headed by -the Kathaioi, a 
warlike race. Their main stronghold, the town of 
Sangala, was stormed by the Macedonians and all oppo- 
sition came speedily to an end. Alexander had now 
crossed four nvers, and approached the fifth, the Hypha- 
... ^ sis, or modern Bias, Hitherto he 

Gradual ® had come into contact with 

peoples who are known little, if 
at all, to Indian history, and beyond the resistance 
of Porus and of the tribesmen on Mount Aomos, no 
opposition worthy of Alexander’s generalship had been 
encountered. The Punjab had dropped behindhand in 
the development of Hindu civilization, and during the 
Epic and Rationalist Periods it figures Sut little in the 
national literature. But had Alexander penetrated 
into the great Middle-land, or beyond that into Mag- 
adha, where the Nanda dynasty were then enjo5nng 
acknowlcdgcd leadership in 
ing furthCT, Northern India, the resistance he 
would have met with must have 
been on a very different scale. The ever- victorious army 
was, however, • weiry of perpetual marching and des- 
pondent of continuous success. Their numbers were 
depleted by disease, wars, and death. The King, 
himself anxious to advance, no sooner marked the 
despondent feelings of his men, than he sought to 
rouse their enthusiasm by an eloquent address. His 


Organisation of 
conquests. 


trusty general, Koinos, in replying for the army, urged 
moderation in conquest, and emphasised the danger 
of advancing into the heart ot an unknown and 
hostile countiy with a force so small, weary, and 
despondent. The loud applause of the men showed 
that Koinos voiced the general feeling, and Alexan- 
der, after three days’ solitary and mortified contem- 
plation in his tent, consented to forego his cherished 
plans, and gave orders for the 
Sept., 3^16 B.C. retreat. Twelve giant altars were 
erected on the further bank of the river (Hyphasis) to 
mark the limit of his conquests, and those witnesses 
of Alexander’s power stood for centuries, a source 
of veneration to natives and foreigners alike. 

But though Alexander was unable at this time to 
give completeness to his Indian conquests, he un- 
_ , ^ , doubtedly intended to return 

*^*TOnqi«sisl ^ future date. Meanwhile, 

the conquests already made were 
regarded as a permanent addition to his vast empire. 
Towns were founded in convenient spots, and garri- 
sons left in charge of them. Native kings in some 
districts, Macedonian generals in others, were appointed 
as satraps to govern the country. Porus was elevated 
to the i)osition of supreme king under Alexander, over 
all the territory beyond the Hydaspes, while the King 
of Taxila was confirmed in his sovereignty between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes. 

The retreat was conducted in the most masterly 
manner and was well combined with exploration and 
fresh conquests. The army first withdrew to the 
banks of the Hydaspes. There 
3ais ^ gigantic fleet of warships and 

transjx)rts was constructed, and in 
the autumn of 326 B.C. a portion of the army under the 
king himself, together with the horses and supplies, 
embarked upon their memorable voyage to the sea. 
An army of 120,000 men marched along the banks to 
escort and protect the fleet in its progress through the 
unknown country. Great difficulty was experienced at 
the confluences of the rivers. At the spot — now lost 
trace of owing to changes in the river-beds — where the 
Hydaspes joined the Akesines, the channel was so 
narrow and the rapids so dangerous, that two war- 
ships were sunk, and the vessel which carried Alexander 
himself was in imminent danger of shipwreck. In a 
safe anchorage beyond a halt was made, and an expe- 
dition prepared to subdue the neighbouring tribes. A 
people named the Agalassoi who ventured to resist, met 
with a terrible fate ; and when their last stronghold 
could hold out no longer, the inhabitants set fire to the 
town and perished with their wives and children in the 
flames. After this diversion, the voyage was resumed 
to the second confluence, where the waters of the 
Hydraotes discharged themselves into the united 
streams of the Hydaspes and the Akesines. Here again 
identification is impossible, owing to the unrecorded 
geographical changes of subsequent centuries. At this 
point Alexander met with a most des^rate resistance. 

^ allied tribes under 

iSSoi and o^r tribe*, the leadership of the Malloi 
co-operated against the invaders. 
But the delay occasioned by personal and inter-tribal 
jealousies, so common in Indian history, frustrated 
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their endeavours. Alexander’s rapidity of movement 
and unerring strategy combined to take them unpre- 
pared. They were cut down and dispersed, their towns 
captured, and the remnant, after a desperate struMle 
in an unknown citadel, submitted and bought their 
conqueror's clemency by lavish gifts. The storming 
of the unidentified citadel — situated somewhere on 
the border of the Jhang and Montgomery Districts 
— ^was the scene of one of the most memorable incidents 
in Alexander’s adventurous career. The king had 
mounted the citadel wall in advance of his followers. 
In swarming after him they broke the ladder, so that 
Alexander was left standing alone upon the parapet, 
confronted by a host of foes. Instead of leaping back 
from out the wall ‘ * he did an act of daring past all 
belief and unheard of — an act notable as adding far 
more to his reputation for rashness than to his true glory. 
For with a headlong spring he flung himself into the city 
filled with his enemies - . . But, as luck would 

have it, he had flung his body with such nice poise 
that he alighted on his feet, which gave liim the ad- 
vantage of an erect attitude when he began fighting. 
Fortune had also provided that he could not possibly 
be surrounded, for an aged tree which grew not far from 
the wall had thrown out branches thickly covered with 
leaves as if for the very purpose of sheltering the 
King, ' ’ ♦ Here Alexander stood at bay and slew a great 
number of assailants, some with the sword, others 
with stones. But at length his breast was pierced by 
a barbed dart, and had not his friends arrived to support 
him at this moment he must have fallen in the hanck of 


the enemy. The wound was cured with difficulty and 
the army were under the greatest anxiety about their 
king’s recovery. Though the heroism of such a scene has 
an almost epic glamour, Alexander certainly deserved the 
reproaches of his followers for his unexampled rashness. 

The voyage was then continued past the third 
confluence (that with the Hyphasis) to the fourth and 
last, where the united streams poured their waters 
into the Indus. Here, in the country of Sindh, warlike 
operations were conducted against 
Aieicander|s conquest several kings and chiefs. Alex- 

325 S.C.* ander finally arrived at Pa tala in 

Lower Sindh, the then capital 
of the Delta. After devoting some months to a per- 
sonal exploration of the Delta, Alexander made his 
final preparations for leaving India. He himself, with 
the bulk of his army, marched amidst great sufferings 
across the arid wastes of Gedrosia, in Baluchistan, and 
thence to Susa in Persia, where he arrived in May 324 B.C, 
The fleet under the resourceful Admiral Nearchos sailed 
round the coast into the Persian Gulf, up to the mouth 


of the Euphrates. The romantic 
Final stages of the episodes of this voyage, and the 
startling peculiarities of the savage 
races who were encountered at 


the various landing places on the way, are recorded 
in the “Indika” of the Greek historian, Arrian, 

The Indian expedition of Alexander had lasted 

_ from start to finish three years, 

The cxp^iU^a mihury which about nineteen months 
were spent beyond the Indus. 
From a military point of view the achievements of that 

* Q. Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. V, 
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period were extraordinary; the genius of Alexander 
triumphed over all oddsj and his organisation both 
in the advance and the retreat attained almost to human 
perfection. Had he advanced beyond the H3q>ha5is, his 
forces mi^ht have become isolated from their base, and 
failure might conceivably have resulted. But as it was, 
his success was unqualified, and the superiority of his 
disciplined troops to the best Asiatic levies was startlingly 
demonstrated. Had Alexander lived, it is quite prob- 
able that he would have maintained his conquest of 
the Punjab and Sindh, but his premature death (June’ 
323 B.C. ) reduced his Indian ex^nsdition to the level of a 
quickly forgotten raid. The generals among whom 
Alexander's great empire was divided had enough to do 
settle their mutual diferences, 
and when the Indian tribes re- 
volted, it was found impossible to 
assist the Macedonian Garrison. At the second partition 
of the empire, in 321 B.C., Antipater, the inheritor of 
Alexander's Asiatic dominions, practically recognized the 
independence of India, and the last Macedonian officers 
quitted the Punjab in the year 317 B.C. Politically, then, 
the Indian expedition was a failure; it led to no "perma- 
nent annexation, and India remained unchanged. The 
- . . ... - foreign conqueror was soon for- 

on India. gotten, and the influence of Greek 

civilization and culture beyond 
the Indus was practically nil. To assert that India 
was Hellenized by Alexander is historicdly unsound, 
and if in ancient time any Greek ideas filtered through to 
India, such influence must be ascribed solely to those 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms, which, as we shall notice here- 
after, were subsequently established on the Indian 
Borderland, 

//. — The First Indian Empire, 

The Maury as and their Successors. 

About the time of Alexander’s invasion there 


It exerted sidaII influence 
on India. 


occurred an event small in itself, but fraught with the 
most important consequences. Chandragupta, a young 
kinsman— by his father’s side at least— of the Nanda 
dynasty, was banished from Magadha. The unpopular- 
ity of the reigning monarch suggested to the ambitious 
exile a bold policy of usurpation. He collected, 
therefore, a formidable army of 
Chandragupta founds the predatory warriors, whom he 
first led in the revolt atfainst 
32r*^ac.’ alien rule after Alexander’s death. 

Having conquered the Punjab, 
and thereby tested the power of his arms, he 
attacked, dethroned, and slew the Nanda monarch 
of Magadha, whose vacant throne he occupied by 
the aid of an intriguing Brahman, Chanakya. 
His own private forces augmented the already large 
army of the Nandas, and Chandragupta, once firmly 
seated on the throne as the founder of the MauryA 
dynasty, embarked on a career of conquest hitherto 
unparalleled in India. Seleukos Nikator, ultimately the 
successful competitor for the 
invaswn^of^Seieukos Asiatic realms of Alexander, imi- 
305 B?c. tated his master by inva^ng 

India, in order to recover the 
Macedonian conquests beyond the Indus. But he was 
completely defeated by the great Indian king ; and not 
merely abandoned all claim to the Punjab and Sindh, 
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but cedtd by treaty four further satrapies correspond- 
ing to Eastern Afghanistan and Beluchistan. Thus the 
North-West Frontier of India was extended to the 
Hindukush, and embraced regions which neither the 
Mogul Emperors nor the British 
^*con * were ever able to include in their 
vast dominions. Nor was this all. 
Either previous to the invasion of Seleukos, or after 
its defeat, Chandragupta marched victoriously over 
all the Northern States and subdued the country South 
to the Narbada, if not beyond. By ruthless severity 
Chandragupta governed and consolidated the vast 
provinces he had gathered under his sway, and his 
son, Bindusara, inherited in 297 B.C., an empire 
greater than any which India had yet known. 

We are fortunately supplied with much detailed 
information about the countries of Northern Hindus - 
tan in this stirring time, and 
«roun"rf“ndia. a^out the administration of 
Chandragupta s empire. Seleu- 
kos, on abandoning his Eastern schemes, sent as envoy 
to the Court of Magadha, an observant Greek and 
competent writer, the famous Megasthenes. The 
account compiled by Megasthenes of the geography, 
products and institutions of India, is of the greatest 
use to the historian of ancient India, although frag- 
ments only of it are preserved and the author .seems 
occasionally to have been misled.* He is mistaken 
in affirming that slavery did not exist, and falls 
hopelessly into error when he attempts to divide the 
people into their several classes. But there is no 
reason to doubt his trustworthiness in matters such as 
the capital, the court, the army and the administra- 
tion. Pataliputra, the capital of Chandragupta, is 
described as an immense city 
iMCapiuS'iMf Court. by two, encompassed 

by a wall with 570 towers and 
DO gates, and by a moat 600 feet in breadth, and 
30 cubits in depth. The extent of these fortifica- 
tions has been hardly excelled by the greatest 
cities of the modern world, but Indian towns 
always tended to cover a vast area. Within the 
walls stood the gorgeous royal palace surrounded by 
an extensive park and ornamental gardens. The 
appointments of the palace could show all that 
gorgeousness and ostentation which a.re associated 
with the East, and the king excelled all contemporary 
princes in the magnificence of his jewels and attire. 
Amongst the most interesting particulars about the 
Court is the mention of an Amazonian bodyguard 
which protected the king in his palace and when he 
indulged in a royal hunt. The predilection of the 
monarch for massage, is also a point worthy of notice. 

Megasthenes’ account of the army 
rhe Armband the War incompletely preserved, but 

what he says conclusively estab- 
lishes the great military power of the Maurya kings. 

* * The king has in his pay a standing army of 600,000 
foot soldiers, 30^000 cavalry, and 8,000 elephants, 
whence may be formed some conjecture as to the 
vast ness of his resources. The noticeable superiority 

*' The fragments of Megasthenes* /ndike are iranstated in McCrindle’s 
admirable Ancitnt India, See also Rbyt David's Buddhist India, 
Ch. XIV. ' 


in cavalry and elephants over the proportion usually 
observed in Indian States was a g^eat source of 
strength to Magadha. The management of Chandra- 
gupta ’s army was of a most highly organized descrip- 
tion. The Maurya War Office consisted of a commis- 
sion of thirty members divided into six co-ordinated 
departments, each with definitely assigned duties. 

The account of civil administration is not so 
full as we could wish, but we learn that the land tax 
civil estimated at one-fourth of 

the gross-produce, that irriga- 
tion was entrusted to a separate department of state, 
that roads were kept in order by special officers who 
erected signposts and milestones at regular intervals, 
that artisans were subject to special supervision, and 
that the administration of the criminal law was both 
efficient and severe. More detailed information is 
given regarding the municipal administration of the 
capital, and it is not unlikely that the other CTeat 
cities of the empire were governed by similar methods. 
Megasthenes tells us that ’ * those who have charge of 
the city are divided into six bodies of five each. The 
members of the first look after everything related to 
the industrial arts. Those of the second look after the 
entertainment of foreigners. To these they assign 
lod^ngs ; and they keep watch over their modes 
of life by means of those persons whom they ^ive to 
them as servants. They escort them on their way 
when they leave the country ; or in the event of 
their dying, they forward their property to their rela- 
tives. They take care of them when they are sick, 
and, if they die, bury them.” From these elaborate 
regulations we gather that great numbers of strangers 
visited the capital on business. The Maurya Empire 
must have been in constant intercourse with foreign 
states. Probably the treaty with Seleukos was largely 
responsible for this. 

* ' The third body consists of those who enquire 
when and how births and deaths occur, with a view 
not only of levying a tax, but also in order that births 
and deaths among high and low may not escape the 
cognisance of Government. 

* ‘ The fourth class superintends trade and com- 
merce. Its members have charge of weights and 
measures and see that the products in their season 
are sold by public notice. No one is allowed to deal 
in more than one kind of commodity unless he pays 
a double tax. 

“ The fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which they sell by public notice. What is new, is sold 
separately from what is old ; there is a fine for mixing 
the two together. 

* ‘The sixth and last class consists of those who col- 
lect the tenths of the prices of the articles sold. Fraud 
in the payment of this tax is punished with death.” 

It is noticeable that the authorities for Chandra- 
gupta’s reign make little mention of religion. The 
usurping monarch seated himself upon the throne 
through the assistance of a Brahman, and he probably 
followed the Brahmanical reli* 
gion himselL It was left to his 

.were g on. great -grandson to take up the 

cause of Buddhism and to make it the paramount 
religion of India. 
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In 297 B.C., the Emperor died after a reign of 
twenty-four successful years. Of 
297^a7^Ki:. successor, Bindusara, but little 

is known. He maintained a 
friendly policy with Seleukos and his successor, and 
Greek writers pretend even to record the detaUs of the 
correspondence which passed between the Indian 
king and his Western ally. During the twenty- five 
years of his reign Bindusara probably rounded off 
the conquests of his father by the subWation of the 
Deccan. The extension of the Maury a Empire to the 
neighbourhood of Madras was certainly completed 
before the reign of Asoka, and our knowledge of Chan- 
dragupta^s reign is detailed enoi^h to warrant the 
assumption that had he carried his arms victoriously 
to the South, some record would have been left of 
the achievement. This task may be assigned provi- 
sionally to the shadowy career of Bindusara, and 
Asoka therefore succeeded to an empire hardly less 
extensive than the British Indian power of to-day. 
Although a young man when called to sit upon 
the imperial throne, Asoka had 
973-231 RC. already served as Viceroy, both 
in Western India and in the 
North-West Provinces. Ujjain, one of the seven 
sacred cities of the Hindus, was the capital of the 
Western Indian viceroyalty, and Taxila in the Punjab, 
then the head-quarters of Hindu learning, was the 
capital of the North-West viceroyalty, which probably 
included Kashmir, the Punjab and the satrapies west 
of the Indus. 

A doubtful tradition asserts that Asoka waded 
through bloodshed to the throne. But whether 
or not the succession was disputed, records for the 
earlier decade of his reign are non-existent. The first 
event which can be fixed with certainty is a war with 
Kalinga, a powerful kingdom stretching from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Godaveri, and 
as yet unsubdued by the Maurya 
kings. The war seems to have 
been stubbornly contested, but resulted in the com- 
plete conquest of Kalinga. The misery caused by the 
war, as Asoka relates in his thirteenth Edict, induced 
him to foreswear war for the future and led him to 
the conclusion that the only true conquest was the 
conquest of religion, that won by the Law of Piety, 
i.e,, the Dharma, the whole duty of man, according to 
the Buddhist faith. Asoka was a zealous Buddhist, 
and not only made an extended pilgrimage to all the 
sacred spots of the Buddhists, but towards the end of 
„ , his reign actually entered the 

*Asoka.*^** Order, and denned the yellow 

robe of a monk, while retaining 
the responsibilities of his royal office. His zeal for 
the faith brought about the great Church Council at 
Pataliputra, at which the Canon of the Buddhist 
scriptures was finally settled. But his religious 
enthusiasm went still further. He made it his special 
business to spread Buddhism throughout his vast 
empire and to send missionaries abroad. The popu- 
larisation of the lofty ethical 
known as the Dharma was 
accomplished by a series of 
Imperial Edicts, engraved on rocks and pillars, and 


War with Kalinga, 
a6i B.C. 


enforced by all the administrative machinery of an 
autocratic state. 

On seven rocks in different parts of India, Asoka 
caused to be inscribed the same series of fourteen 
Edicts, containing the essentials of his Ethical System. 

They are all written in various 
The forms of the vernacular, and were 

first translated by the indefatig- 
able archffiologist James Prinsep, about 70 years ago. 
The Edicts are promulgated in the name of King 
Piyadasi, ‘beloved of the gods,* and it was only 
through the help of the. Ceylon sacred books that 
this hitherto unknown king was identified with the 
historical Asoka. 

(1) In the first Edict Asoka prohibited the slaugh- 
ter of animals. He had previously abandoned the 
royal chase and ceased to partake of animal food. 

(2) In the second he provided medical aid for 
men and animals. Not only was ordinary provision 
made for travellers, but human and animal hospitals 
were established in all parts of the empire. “ Wher- 
ever plants useful either for men or for animals were 
wanting, they have been imported and planted. Wher- 
ever roots and fruits were wanting, they have been 
imported and planted. And along public roads, wells 
have been dug for the use of animals and men.'* 

(3) The third Edict enjoins a quinquennial reli- 
gious celebration. 

(4) The fourth Edict emphasizes the importance of 
the practice of religion and of respect for relations. 
Brahmans, etc. Asoka here asserts that he has matte 
the practice of religion to prevail throughout his 
dominions. 

(5) The fifth announces the apjwintment of minis- 
ters of religion and missionaries who mix with all sects 
and all nations. 

(6) In the sixth Edict, Asoka asserts that he is 
constantly busied with superintending the social and 
domestic life of the people. 

(7) The seventh proclaims universal toleration, one 
of the fundamental tenets of Buddhism. 

(8) The eighth recommends as more fitting occu- 
pations for kings than the chase, ]uety, distribution 
of alms, the religious instruction of the j^ople, and 
consultations on religious subjects. 

(9) The ninth defines the ‘ meritoriovis practice of 
religion,’ as regard for slaves and servants, and respect 
for relations and teachers, tenderness towards living 
beings, and alms to ‘ Brahmans and Sram&ns.’* 

(10) In the tenth the king says that he seeks only 
that true glory which is founded on spreading true 
religion. 

(11) The eleventh almost re|)eats the sentiment 
of the ninth Edict, and asserts that no gift is compara- 
ble to the gift of religion, i.e., the imparting of religious 
instruction. 

(12) The twelfth reasserts the iinjwrtance of tolera- 
tion and at the same time proclaims the king's inten- 
tion of extending his own faith by moral persuasion. 

(13) The thirteenth mentions the conquest of 
Kalinga, and regrets the slaughter and sorrow 
entailed by it. It continues ** The beloved of the gods 


* 7.2., tioetici. 
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ardently desires security for all creatures, respect for 
life, peace and kindliness in behaviour. This is what 
the Moved of the gods considers as the conquests of 
religion. It is in these conquests of religion that the 
beloved of the gods takes pleasure, both in his empire 
and in all its frontiers." Then follow the names of 
five Greek kings, including Ptolemy of Egypt, to 
whose kingdoms, as well as to the extremities of India, 
missionaries had been sent. 

(14) The fourteenth concludes this series of edicts 
and announces that the king will cause still more 
to be engraved. 

This series of edicts are an excellent exposition of 
Asoka s principles of government and ethical system. 
Some precepts are repeated, because particular im- 

Other Edicts and inscrip. attach^ to them, 

tionsoi Asoka. Uesmes this body of law’s orniles 
separate edicts, many of which 
have come dowm to us, were published by Asoka from 
time to time, and inscribed on rocks, or caves, or pillars. 
Thus we have the special edicts relating to the admin- 
istration of Kalinga, and the three cave inscriptions 
at Harabai, in which Asoka dedicates certain cave dwell- 
ings to a peculiar mendicant sect, thereby carrying 
out into practice his principles of toleration. Most im- 
portant of the remaining inscriptions are those on pil- 
AiP? separate pillars, notably the Lats at Delhi 
and Allahabad, a series of edicts were inscribed in the 
later years of the great king’s reign. They reiterate 
and Mphfy the instructions of the earlier rock edicts, 
to wmch they may be justly considered an appendix. 
We have briefly mentioned the most important of the 
mscnptions which have been traced to King Asoka. 
iney extei^ over a period of thirty years, between about 
260-^30 B.C.. and are " the only safe foundation on 
much to build a history of his momentous reign." 
^ey are, however, supplemented by a mass of Buddhist 
legend, which includes much genuine historical tradi- 
non, so that the materials for the history of Asoka 
are more comiilete than those of any other reign in 
Hincm history prior to the Mohammedan conquest.* 
The record of the reign is one of which any monarch 
might well be proud. Asoka worked indefatigablv 
for his people and his religion. " Work I musf'^’ 
Asoka'f groatncis. ^ Said, for the public benefit. ' * 
He was unwearied in business, 
and received reports at any hour and place. He gov- 
erned an empire which extended from the Himalayas 
to the neighbourhood of Madras, from Beluchistan and 
Eastern Afghanistan in the West to the mouths of the 
Ganges in the East. Much of this vast empire was 
governed directly by the king from his capital of Pata- 
liputra : the rest — the outlying provinces — were ad- 
ministered by four viceroys, generally members of the 
royal family. The greater part of his long reign was 
devoted to administration and the inculcation of re- 
ligion : only one war— that against Kalinga— broke 
its peaceful course. Much attention was devoted to 
building. A* royal palace of unparalleled magnificence 
was built at P ataliputra, vast monasteries, countless 

V A indebted to the writfngi of 

Rulers of India Series, and 
nSS Jottrn^). He has made this period his owm 

Htadu 


s^pas or sacred cupolas, and massive monolithic 
pillars were erected tmx>ughout the length and boreadth 
of the land. Excepting the pillars, some of which, 
so valuable for their inscriptions, remain intact, the 
only buildings of the Asoka period which have escaped 
destruction are the group of celebrated stupas 
around Sanchi in Bhopsd. The excavations at Sanchi 
have been fruitful in results of the greatest importance 
for the history of the early Buddhist period, and it is 
quite possible that some at least of these stupas were 
erectea by the order of Asoka himself. But undoubtedly 
Asoka's greatest claim to fame reposes in the measures 
taken by him to spread the teaching of Buddhism. He 
neither attempted to destroy Bralunanism or Jainism, 
„ ^ but by his active propaganda and 

^worid^rritgion!*^ vast ecclesiastical machinery 

he evolved and controlled, he 
raised Buddhism to a position far above all rival S5^tems. 
At Asoka ’s accession Buddhism was little more than 
one of several religions in Magadha and Kosala; before 
his death it had become predominant throughout India 
and Ceylon. Nay more, it had been carried by zealous 
missionaries to the confines of Western Asia and even 
into the territories of European kings. Through the 
zeal and industry of Asoka, Buddhism had become one 
of the great world-religions. It had received an impetus 
which bore it triumphantly forward, and although a 
Hindu revival was destined to wipe out Buddhism in 
India itself, the teaching of Gautama penetrated to the 
Far East, and occupies to-day a position of predomin- 
ance in the vast and populous Chinese Empire as also 
in the countries of Burmah, Siam, and Thibet. 

But a philosopher-king of the type of Asoka or 
^ , Marcus Aurelius is not always 
o? Asoka, distinguished by that practical 

statesmanship so necessary to the 
consolidation of a mighty empire. Whether Asoka's 
religious zeal was incompatible with strong administra- 
tion, or whether he was unfortunate in his descendants, 
certain it is that the empire broke up shortly after 
his death, and his descendants retained only Magadha 
and the neighbouring provinces. Dasaratha, Asoka's 
grandson, seems to have been his immediate successor. 

He is known to us from certain 
Bwak ug^of the Maurya inscriptions, but his rei^n was a 

330— iSiB.c. short one. The remaining kings 

cf the Maurya dynasty are mere 
names, and can be found in the Vishnu Purana.* 
The imperial line continued to occupy the throne of 
Pataliputra until about 184 B.C., but with gradually 
diminishing power. After the accession of the Sunga 
dynasty in 184 B.C., the descendants of Asoka only 
survived as petty local rajas in Magadha. Meanwhile 
new states were formed; peoples conquered by the 
earlier Mauryas reasserted their independence, and the 
Andhras, who formed one of the protected states of 
Asoka's Empire, built up a powerful kingdom between 
the Krishna and the Godaveri. 

Still the Empire founded by Chandragupta, cur- 
tsp. . tailed as it was, remained the 

184—73 Sc*. greatest of Indian states, and 
continued for a while to form ihe 
pivot of Indian history. The last Maurya ruler was 

* See p. 34 below. 
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treacheroudy murdered by his Commander-in-Chief 
Pt»hyamitra, who founded the Sunga dynasty. Patali- 
putra remained the capital, and the empire ruled over 
« . . by the Sungas prol^bly embraced 

yim ra, moftt of the old Arvavarta east of 
the Punjab, but certainly did not extend further South 
than the Narbada river. The reign of Pushyamitra is 
memorable for three things : First, an invasion by the 
King of Kalinga, now again inde])endent, was beaten 
back. Second, a more formidable invasion on the part 
of the Greek Menander, King of Kabul and the Punjab, 
was repelled after a severe struggle, and a possible loss 
of territory in the West. Third, Pushyamitra, who 
was an orthodox Hindu, marked the beginning of the 
Brahmanical reaction by celebratii^ with great pomp 
the Asvatnedha or horse- sacrifice. This was an ancient 
rite which only a paramount sovereign could celebrate, 
nor could it be carried out until after a successful 
challenge had been given to all rival claimants of 
supreme power. The defeat of Menander and the King 
of Kalinga doubtless justified Pushyamitra in perform- 
ing this solemn rite. The old king, who died in 148 B.C., 
is the only great figure of the dynasty ; his successors 
enjoyed but the shortest of reigns and accomplished 
too little for their deeds to be handed down to history. 
The period was probably one of confusion, and the last 
king of the ten who composed the Sunga dynasty lost 
his life in a discreditable intrigue. 

A family of powerful Brahmans, the Kanvas, who 
seem to have governed latterly as ‘ * Mayors of the 
Palace,** now seized the throne. 
Vasudeva had contrived to slay 
^ * his master, the last Sunga king, 

but beyond his crime and the time of his accession he 
is unknown to history. Similarly, nothing is known 
about the reigns of his three descendants, and we 
may assume that the time was a time of violence. 
The last of the Kanvas was slain by a king of the 
Andhra dynasty* who had for some time past been 
growing in importance, and who may even have been 
for some generations before the paramount sovereigns 
of Magadha. 

The Andhra kingdom, which now came to the front, 
had been in existence prior to the 
Early hirtory of the f handragupta. Either in 

Andhras. i . a 

his time or in that of his successor, 
the Andhras were compelled to recognise the suprem- 
acy of Magadha. 

They, however, as mentioned above, reasserted 
their independence upon the disruption of Asoka*s 
Empire, and rapidly built up a dominion which 
extended right across the centre of India from the 
Godaveri to Nasik in the Western Ghats. The dynasty 
which extinguished the Kanvas 
and inherited their territorv was 
then no new one, but had already 
provided the Andhras witti at least 
a dozen kings. About thirty kings 
reigned altogether, and of these nearly twenty occupied 
the position of paramount sovereign after the conquest of 
Magadha. The dynasty endured until about 236 A.D., 
and the fall of the Andhras curiously coincides with the 

* Andhra is n racitl name, bat is conveatkinally applied to the great 

dynuty with which that race provided India. 
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The Andhras succeed 
the Kanvas. Period of 
their paramountcy. 
ay B.C. to 336 A,D. 


end of the Kushana dynasty of Northern India, as faeil 
as with the rise of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia. No 
continuous account of the Andhras either before or after 
their conc^uest of Magadha can be written, but some 
few of their kings have found a place in histbiy and 
deserve consideration. Thus, King Hala, the seventeenth 
king, who lived in the ist century A.D., encouraged 
the adoption of the Prakrits or vernaculars for literary 
composition. Early in the second century Vilivayakura 
II waged a successful war against the Sakas, Pahlavas 
and Yavanas, who had invaded India shortly before 
the Christian era, and had carved out for themselves a 
series of kingdoms in the west ol the peninsula.* “The 
greatest of the foreign princes were the Saka satraps 
of Surashtra (Kathiawar) who fought so successfully 
against Vilivayakura*s successors that Surashtra, and 
the whole of Malwa, Cutch, Sindh, and the Konton, 
were at last, under the great Rudradaman, definitely 
detached from the Andhra dominions. The And^a 
King at the time was Pulumayi II. Of the later An- 
dhra kings Yajna Sri was the most 
‘ important and the most powerful. 

A multitude of coins struck by him have been preserved, 
and it is probable that he recovered some ot the lost prov- 
inces of the West. His successors, the last three kings 
of the dynasty, are mere names, and the causes account- 
able for the downfall of a dynasty which had endured 
with hardly diminished prestige for so long, are at present 
totally unimown. The Andhra kings seem to have 
been generally orthodox Hindus, although they prob- 
«b 1 y refrained from persecuting Buddhism, an act of 
wisdom when it is remembered that the majoriW of the 
people still professed the faith of Buddha. DifEerent 
cities acted as the capitals of the Andhras at different 
times, but Pataliputra seems to have sunk into a posi- 
tion of inferiority from which it only arose for a shoit 
j^eriod at tne beginning of the Gupta Era. During the 
remainder of the Hindu period the tendency is 
for the centre of power to be shifted further West. 

Thus before the end of the Bud- 

End of the Andhra dhist age, Ujjain, an old and 
sacred but hitherto hardly a pre- 
eminent city, will be found to 
have attained that position of unquestioned supremacy 
among Indian cities which Pataliputra had lonnerly 
enjoyed. 

1 1 1, --The Jndo-Greek, Pahlava and Saka Dynasties,. 

Contemporary with the dynasties treated of in 
the last section, there sprang up on tlie Indian Border- 
land and in the West of the peninsula a number of 
kingdoms of varying size, and generally short duration, 
ruled for the most part by foreigners. The empire 
of Asoka had extended Northward to the Hindu Kush, 
but after the death of that great monarch, the decline 
of the Maurya dynasty tempted a number of adven- 
turers to enter upon the regions of the North-West 
Frontier, which accordingly became the scene of war 
and constant change of rulers for some hundreds pf 
years. The vast Asiatic dominions of Seleukos Nikator 
had marched with those of Chandragupta, but about 
the middle of the third century the Bactrians and 
the Parthians rebelled against his descendants and 


* See pp. 36, 37, below. 
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eBtablifthed two independent kingdoms, that of the 
Gi«co-Bactrian kings, and that of 
FormctioQ of BactrUin the Parthian Arsakidae. The 
Parthian monarchy was destined 
* ^ * to eclipse in greatness that of the 

Seleukidae themselves, and ultimately became a source 
of constant aiinoyance to the growing power of Rome. 
TTie Bactrian monarchy, whose independence was not 
recognised until 208 B.C., was fated to have a shorter 
and a stormier existence. The founder of the Graeco- 
Bactrian monarchy was Diodotus. He was followed by 
Euthedemos, the king who extracted an acknowledgment 
of Bactrian independence from Antiochus the Great. 
Demetrius, the son of Euthydemos, succeeded him and 
even in the life time of his father carried his arms to 
India and conquered some terri- 
toiy. He figures as ‘ King of the 
Indians, * and probably conquered 
Kabul, the Punjab and Sindh. A rival, Eulaa tides, had 
meanwhile wrested Bactria from the lawful sovereign, 
and ultimately made himself master of a province of 
India, The two princes seem to 
reigned simultaneously, and 
cScf!^lo afc. sons of both seem from the 

evidence of coins to have suc- 
ceeded them. But at least eighteen princes figure on 
the coins which have recently come to light, and of these 
most, if not all, must have reigned in the second century 
B.C. It seems then that the Indian Border-land was 
parcelled out among a crowd of Greek princelings, whose 
chronology and mutual relations are by no means clear. 
Possibly they were related for the most part to the 
families of Demetrius and Eukratides, but as their 
nam^ are with few exceptions known only from coins, 
nothing certain can be predicated of them. The only 
conspicuous prince among them was Menander, 
whose invasion of India, so suc- 
XM cessfully frustrated by Pushya- 

mitra, was mentioned in the last 
section. He seems to have been of the family of 
Eukratides, and to have bad his capital at Kabul. 

During the life-time of Menander there occurred one 
of those periodic tribal movements peculiar to Central 
Asia, ana if greatly upset the political conditions in 
the North-West. The Sakas, a section of the great 
Turki or Scythian race, driven from their homes by the 
_ ^ ^ . Yueh-ebi,* migrated South- West- 

^i^ioo"b!c *** wardandabout 130 B.C. penetrated 
into Bactria, where they overthrew 
the Graeco-Bactrian Kingdom, and destroyed for ever 
Greek rule to the North of the Hindu Kush. Pouring 
onwards, the Saka hordes occupied Seistan (Western 
Afghanistan) and passing into India, displaced the 
majority of the Indo-Greek princes who had established 
themselves on the North-West 
Saks ^nwchy and Frontier. A few Greek princelings, 
xoo-57'b!c. however, survived in the regions 
to the North of Peshawar as late 
as 50 but they must have acknowledged the 

supremacy of Saka or Parthian overlords. The Sakas 
rapidly extended themselves over North-West India. 
As early as 100 B.C., Saka Satraps were established at 


See p, ay below. 


Taxila in the Punjab and Mathura on the Jumna« 
Others occupied Surashtra (Kathiawar) and there ulti« 
mately founded a kingdom which extended to Ujjain in 
Malwa, and endured for about three hundred years.* 
Even the Mahratta country was for some time under 
a Saka Satrap, but the Andhra kings prevented any per- 
manent occupation of the Deccan by a foreign race. 
The titles of these Saka princes as revealed by the 
coins were generally Kshatrapa (Satrap) or Mahaksha- 
trapa (Great Satrap). These titles alone indicate their 
foreign origfn. One series of Saka princes use the impe- 
rial title ‘ king of kings,* and they were powerful enough 
to found an era which has lasted to the present day. 
These, of whom Vonones and Maues are the best 
known, were doubtless the kings paramount, while the 
Satraps of Taxila and Mathura, of Surashtra-Malwa and 
the Deccan, were in origin inferior kings, owing allegi- 
ance to these sovereign lords, but ultimately gaining an 
independence, and, in the case of the Surashtra dynasty 
at least, a position of overlordship which justified 
the title ol Mahakshatrapa. 

The Saka Emperors and the Satraps of the North 
soon lost their power, were 
T P if*® succeeded by the Indo^l^thian 

' ■ or Pahlava fangs, who were con- 

nected with the Arsacide royal 
family of the Parthian empire, and possibly with 
the Pallavas of South India, of whom mention will 
be made hereafter.t It was in the middle of the 
1st century B.C., when the Sakas had been settled 
in India for less than a hundred years, that Arsaces 
Theos ‘ ' The Divine, * * a scion of the Arsacide dynasty 
of Parthia, invaded the Saka territory. The Warlike 
Malwa clans seized the opportunity 
57; ' rebel against their masters, so 

that the Sakas, attacked on both 
sides, were totally defeated, and their empire broken up. 
The Indo-Parthian kingdom, which now superseded the 
Saka empire, and so ultimately the Indo-Bactrian princi- 
palities, was itself of as short duration asits predecessors. 

It reached the zenith of its power 
under Gondophares, whose reign, 
it is practically certain, began in 21 A.D. He is prin- 
cipally interesting in that ancient Christian tradition 
associates him with the name of St. Thomas, the Apos- 
tle of the Parthians and of South India. St. Thomas 
was believed to have converted ‘ multitudes of the 
people ' and then to have suffered martyrdom at the 
hands of a neighbouring king. But the story is pro- 
bably a piece of pure mythology, and is only valuable 
by the evidence it provides as to the existence and 
greatnes.s of King Gondophares. While this monarch 
seems to have ruled over Kandahar, Seistan, the Pun- 
jab and Sindh, his successors were gradually pushed 
r f .1 ...u- southwards by the advancing 

Yueh-chi horded land eventually 
sank to the position of petty 
princes in the Indus delta. There they held sway for 
a time, just as the Indo-Greek princelings retained a 
limited sovereignty in some of the valleys of the 
North-West. Although the Sakas had given place to 

* See p. *7 below. 
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the Tndo->Parthiaii kin^s, one branch survived in 
Gujerat in the position of 
Suci^^ by the dependent Satraps. It was this 
CircI**6o"A.b. branch which finally established 
the great d3masty of the Western 
Satraps — those Mahakshatrapas who ruled for three 
hund^d years over Kathiawar-Malwa, and gave such 
trouble to the Andhra kings.* The downfall of the Indo- 
Parthian empire, brought about 
The Watem Snka by the Kushana invaders, before 
the end of the 1st century A.D., 
provided these Sakas with the 
opportunity they sought. About 78 A.D., they re- 
established their independence, and Chasthana, who 
re-subjected the Mallavas, was the real founder of the 
Western Satrapy. It extended its power as the Andhi a 
kingdom became weaker and endured until in its 
^ ^ turn it was overthrown by the 

‘ * Gupta Emperors, t There were 

in all twenty-seven kings of this dynasty ; they all, 
after Chasthana, bear Indian names, and seem to have 
forgotten their foreign origin, becoming thoroughly 
Indianized and thus more acceptable to the Hindu 
population over whom they ruled. 

Thus for several hundreds of years the North-West 
of India had been the prize of rival invaders and 
rulers of foreign race, who although sometimes contem- 
poraneous, roughly succeeded each other in three 
distinct periods, which we have described as the 
Indo-Bactrian, the Saka or Scythian, and the Indo- 
Parthian. There now arrives upon the scene a fresh 
horde of invaders, the Yueh-chi, who established an 
empire and a dynasty— the Kushana — greater than any 
of the preceding, and whose importance demands 
a separate narrative. First let 

Effccl inva3.ons 

tent, if any, the series of invasions 
just described affected the civilization of India. What 
did the contact of Greek, Scythian, and Parthian 
contribute to Hindu thought, manners, and institutions? 
The Parthian princes ruled in India too short a time 
to make much impression in the 
Hindu civilizaiion little country, and during that short 

Sak?^^or^even Guxco* reasonable to conclude 

Bactrian rule. that they leamt more than they 

taught. Hindu civilization was 
the more highly developed of the two, and the con- 
quering races throughout this period of Indian history 
assimilated themselves to the people over whom they 
ruled and became Indianized in feeling, in language, 
and often in religion. The Sakas of the North were 
also too short-lived to leave any lasting impression 
moreover, their condition compared to that of the 
Indian peoples was one of barbarism. Where the Saka 
rule endured for any length of time, c.g., in Surashtra- 
Malwa, its character became purely Indian. The 
Western Satraps adopted Indian religions, some Bud- 
dhism and others Brahmanism. But though little 
impression was left upon Hindu civilization by Parthi- 

* See p. 95 Above. 

t See p. 99 below. 

t It U probable, however, that the JaU, a considerable body in the 
North-West, are of Saka or Scythian ancestry. Even so, however, the 
Sakas n<*ed not have exercised any influence on Hindu civilisation a- a 
whole. Thdr influence was purely local. 
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Hindu civilization little 
affected by the Parthian, 
Saka or even Grxco* 
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ans or Sakas, it is reasonable to expect that the Graeco 
Bactrian princes who ruled for so long in the Punjab 
(we hear of one Hermaios, a Greek king on the Indian 
Frontier, so late as the eve of the Kushana invasion) 
should have left some more lasting traces of thm- 
selves. Hellenism had such an individualism of its 
own and Greek civilization so rarely failed to take 
deep root where its seed fell, that the Punjab at least 
might be thought to have b^n thorough*y Hellenize<L 
But such was not the case. So far from having influenc- 
ed India as a whole, the traces of Greek influence 
even in the Punjab are surprisingly slight and trivisd. 
The coins are mainly Greek in type, but no Greek in- 
scriptions have been discovered. There is no evidence 
even that Greek architecture was ever introduced into 
India. To some slight extent Indian pictorial and 

plastic art, tf.g., Buddhist sculp- 

received a Greek 
stamp, but even here what was 
borrowed ''has been so cleverly disguised in native 
trappings that the originality of the Indian imitators is 
stoutly maintained even by acute and learned critics. 

‘ ' The conclusion of the matter is that the inva- 
sions of Alexander, Antiochus the Great, Demethos, 
Eukratides, and Menander, were in fact, whatever their 
authors may have intended, merely military incursions, 
which left no appreciable mark upon the institutions of 
India. The prolonged occupation of the Punjab and 
neighbouring regions by Greek rulers had extremely 
little effect m Hellenizing the country. Greek political 
institutions and architecture were rejected, although i9 
a small extent Hellenic example was accepted in the 
decorative arts, and the Greek language must have been 
familiar to officials at the kings' courts. The litera- 
ture of Greece was probably known more or less to 
some of the native officers, who were obliged to learn 
their masters' language for business purposes, but that 
language was not widely diffused, and the impression 
made by Greek authors upon Indian literature and 
science is not traceable until after the close of the 
period under discussion.* 

IV, — The Kushana Empire, 

The Kushana Empire was not strictly an Indian 
empire, but as it included for a time within its bound- 
aries a large portion of India, it requires some mention 
in these images. We have seen that the Sakas were 
displaced from their original settlements in Central 
Asia by the Yueh-chi, a race of nomads, but Mongo- 

themselves. The Yue- 
* ‘ ‘ chi came from North-West China, 

whence they had been expelled by a rival horde of the 
same stock. Having usurped the territory of the Sakas 
and driven them south towards India, the Yueh-chi 
remained undisturbed for about twenty years between 


Circ* X40 R.C. 


1 tor about twenty years between 
the Taxartes and tne Chu rivers. 
At the end of that time they were 


expelled in their turn by a rival tribe, the 


ney were 
Wu-sun, 


* V. A. Smith : Early History of India, Such dozer contact must 
have taken place after the Hellenlzation of Weitem Asia, prpbably in the 
period of the Kushana kings, whose dominions embraced both Hindu 
and Hellenized areas. Even then the mutual influence pf Greek and 
Hindu literature is difficult to measure, and is by some denl^ altogether. 
But in certain branches of Science, at any rate, the oontget between the 
two civUizttions produced marked effect. The Hindus certainly learnt 
some astronomy from the Greeks, and probably taught them matbematios. 
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Mi had perforce to resmne their march. They moved 
to the valley of the and settled upon the lands 

on its north side (Sogdiana), while they overran and 
dmhiaated Bactria to the south. Here they lost their 
nomad habits, and became a territorial nation, divid- 
ed into five principalities. No- 
ci«. 70 B.C, ^ further known about the 

fortunes of the tribe for a considerable time, and the 
next landmark is that unification of the Yueh-chi under 
Kac^fses I, the chief of the Kushana section of the 
hoim. Hettecamesole monarch of a united Yueh-chi 
nation about 45 A.D. At this time the growth of 
population caused the tribe to take up again its lengthy 
wanderings ; it crossed the Hindu 
c^^Tn. subjugate 

the provinces on the Southern 
side. Kashmir and Afghanistan seem to have been 
conquered by Kadphiscs I, and he probably also made 


important place. Converted apparently late in life 
alter he baa successively served 


but it was Kadphises II who finally extinguished the 
„ . . . „ Indo-Parthian power in the Pun- 

arcf*8^.D* Indus valley. This 

ambitious monarch, while he mea- 
aured swords in vain with the powerful Chinese Empire, 
carried his arms victoriously over the North-West of 
India, and extended the Yueh-chi dominion almost to 
the bm'ders of Bengal. The coins of this emperor have 
been found scattered all over Northern India from Ben- 
ares to Kabul. Of these coins many are based upon 
Roman models, and we know from Dion Cassius, the 
Roman historian, that an Indian embassy came to Rome 
in 90 A.D., and congratulated Trajan on his succession 
to the empire. 

Kadphiscs II was almost certainly succeeded by 
Kaniahka, the greatest monarch of the Kushana dynasty, 
j- . , . This king is mentioned in not a 

Ore. iis-i^A.D. inscriptions, and his memory 

has been peqietuated by the leg- 
ends of the Northern Buddhists. But the fixture of his 
date has been the subject of much controversy, and it is 
only fair to say that the date of 125 for his accession, 
as uso the assumption that he immediately succeeded 
Kadphises 11 ^ strenuously disputed by certain scholars 
of note.* Still the numismatic evidence is so much in 
favour of an early date, that the majority of orient dists 
are agreed to accept 125 A.D. as provisionally correct. 
His Conquests. favourable length 


In rate of the favourable length 
of Kani.shka's reign, his achieve- 


ments are remarkable. He warred successfully against 
the Parthians, conquered Kashgar, Yarkand and 
Khotan, all dependencies of China, and in India he 
carried his empire to the mouth of the Indus, completed 
the subjugation of Kashmir, and is credited with an 
attack upon Pataliputra in Magadha. Kanishka’s capi- 
tal was Pumshanura, the modern Peshawar, and there he 
erected a vast Buddhist monastery and a magnificent 
tower. The famous Gandhara sculptures may partly 
be attributed to this reign, and show that Kanishka 
like most oriental conquerors, was a devoted builder. 
In the history of Buddhism Kanishka occupies an 


^ devil, the Greek and Persian 

dW«n, «»i W.1 for the 

task of imposing Buddhism upon 
his subjects and to extending the faith abroad. The 
Buddhism of his day was more adapted to foreign 
propagation than the purer faith of Asoka. ‘ * This 
newer Buddhism, designated as the Mayanana, or 
‘Great Vehicle* (as contrasted with the Hinayana, or 
‘ Little Vehicle **) was largely of foreign origin, and 
developed as the result of the complex interaction of 
Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic and Hellenic 
elements, which was made possible by the conquests 
of Alexander, the formation oi the Maurya Empire in 
India, and above all by the unification of the Roman 
creed under the sway of the Earlier Emperors. In this 
newer Buddhism the sage Gautama became in prac- 
tice, if not in theory, a god, with his ears open to 
che prayers of the faithful, and served by a hierarchy 
of Bodhisattvas and other beings acting as mediators 
between him and sinful men. Such a Buddha rightly 
took a place among the gods of the nations comprised 
in Kanishka's widespread empire, and tlie monarch, 
even after his conversion, probably continued to 
honour both the old and the new gods, as in a later 
age Harsha did alternate reverence to Siva and Bud- 
dha.***^ Kanishka was certainly instrumental in making 
Buddhism known to China, where it took deep root in 
the second century, and his zeal for the religion was 
also shown by the holding of a Great Church Council, 
which seems to have met in Kashmir, and to have 

Kan?tKi,.»u stamped with its approval certain 

Kani.hka..ucc«. Buddhist commentaries. Kan- 

ishka met his death, apparently by 
violence, about 150 A.D., and like Asoka and Akbar 
was unfortunate in his successors. Although Huvishka, 

Break-up of the ^ kiiown, seems 

Kushana power. to ha VC preserved the Empire 
undiminished, it began to break 
up in the reign of Vasudeva, for after his death there 
is no trace of the existence of a paramount power 
in Northern India. Anarchy prevailed upon the North- 
West Frontier, but there is evidence that kings of 
Kushana race held their own in Kabul until they 
were overthrown by the White Huns in the fifth 
century. The third century is a period of darkness 
as regards the history of India proper. The Andhra 
dynasty came to on end approximately at the same 
time OS the Empire of Kanishka, and beyond the 
^ records of the Saka Satraps in 

‘ West we have no guiding 

hght to steer by until the imperial 
Gupta dynasty emerges at the beginning of the fourth 
century A D, 

• — The Second Indian Empire : The Guptas, 

The Kushana Empire was not an Indian Empire in 
the s^se of extending over the greater part of India. 
Biri the Empire founded by the Mauryas was peculiarly 
Indian, and that founded about six hundred years later 

• p.33 below. 

t V, A. Smith, Ancitnt India, p. #33. 
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by the Guptas was equally Indian. It may be called the 
second Indian Empire. Its kings 
^"***Dower *^^**** were pure Indians; it embraced 
^ ' the CTea ter part of the Peninsula, 

but no territory outside India. Magadha, which had 
been the centre of the first empire, now also became the 
starting point of the second. About 280 A.D., a certain 
Gupta, probably a Sudra, succeeded in making himself 
Rajah of Magadha. His grand- 
Chudrafupu 1. son, Chandragupta, more fortunate 
he, married a princess of the 
Lichchavi clan which seems to 
have greatly increased in im|>ortance since it last 
appeared in history during the Rationalist Age.* This 
Chandragupta it was who laid the foundations of the 
Gupta power. He styled himself King of Kings. He 
extended his territory along the Ganges to Allahabad, 
and also ruled over Oudh. His pwwer was sufficient 
„ to warrant the adoption of a new 

TheG.ipi«Era, Gupta Era, which has 

been certainly fixed as beginning in 320 A.D. 

His son, Samudra Gupta, was the founder of a more 
extended empire. Much of his long reign was devoted 
to wars of aggression, and the Asokan pillar of Allahabad 
contains an amazing list of his conquests. The 
Sanskrit poet who composed the panegyric so luckily 
inscribed on this pillar “ classifies his lord’s campaigns 
geographically under four heads : as those directed 
against eleven kings of the South ; nine named kings of 
Ar5^varta, or the Gangetic plain, besides many others 
not specified ; the chiefs of the 
Samudra Gupta, forest tribes, and the rulers 

A D. of the frontier kingdoms and 
republics.’' The rajahs of the 
North were ** forcibly rooted up.” The forest ^ibes 
mentioned inhabited Orissa and the Central Provinces. 
Among the Southern kings vanquished were the chiefs 
of the Pallavas, robber clans who had established 
themselves on the Coromandel Coast some centuries 
before. The Punjab was at this time, as in the time 
of Alexander, inhabited by a number of republican 
clans, who had doubtless risen 
on the ruins of the Kushana 
* Empire. These were subjected, 

but not apparently brought under the direct rule of 
Samudra Gupta. They assumed therefore the position 
of protected states. The vast Southern conquests 
also were not retained ; the expedition to Cape 
Comorin was rather a gigantic plundering expedition* 
of the type so common in the East, and a nominal 
suzerainty was the only permanent memorial of these 
years of warfare. Still the dominion under the direct 
government of Samudra Gupta comprised all the most 
populous and fertile countries of Northern India. It 
extended from the Hooghly on the East to the Jumna 
and Chamba) on the West, and from the foot oi the 
Himalayas on the North to the Narbada on the South. 
Surashtra, Gujerat and Malwa still retained undisputed 
independence under the Western Satraps, but the 
remaining kingdoms, both in the North-West and in the 
extreme South, had been overrun and comTClled to 
acknowledge the Emperor’s suzerainty. No Emperor 
since Asoka had brought so many Indian states 

* See p. ai above. 


beneath bis sway, and the Gupta power was evidently 
acknowledged by the kings of Kabul and Ceylon, who 
both maintainea diplomatic relations with Samudra 
Gupta. The revival of the horse-sacrifice also testifies 
to the great power achieved, for non© but a paramount 
king &red to perform this rite. But Samudra 
Gupta was not alone distinguished by success in wax. 
He was clearly an exceptionally gifted ruler and a 
talented man, a musician, and a composer of verse. 
He took much delight in the society of the learned, 
and assiduously studied Hindu scriptures. " He was 
therefore a votary of Brahmanism and not of Buddhism. 
It is interesting to notice that Samudra Gupta removed 
his capital from Pataliputra, where his predecessors 
had held their court, to Kausambi in Central India, 
about 90 miles south-west of Allahabad. After the 
reign of nearly half a century he died full of honours 
ana glory ana was happy in the peaceful accession 
of his able son, the S^ond Chandragupta of the 
dynasty. This king was probably the Vikramaditye 


(‘sun of power') of the legends, that great king who 
is associated in Indian history with the Hindu and 
Brahmanic revi val and whose glory 
attracted to his court the nine 
. re. 375 4 3 Sam.krit literature. But 

the identity has not as 3'et been alisolutely established. 
Chandragupta II has, however, very definite claims 
to greatness. He was a wise and talented man. a 
reputed artist and a strong, \ngorous ruler. Though he 
never sought to consolidate an empire in the South, he 
made successful expeditions to the North-West, as wo 
^ are told by the iron pillar at Delhi, 
finally destro>^d the West- 
ern Satrapy, thus annexing the 
rich and populous Surashtra-Malwa kingdom to his 
dominions. What the Andhra dynasty had failed to 
accomplish, the Gupta Empire did wiffi ease, and by 
the close of the fourth century few, if any, foreign 
chiefs held sway in India. Some account of the insti- 
tutions of Northern India as also of the topography 
and religious condition of India at large can be 
gathered from the narrative of the Chinese traveller 
Fa-hien, who stayed six years in 
country to which he had come 
as a Buddhist pilgrim.* Naturally 
hi*^ attention is chiefly taken up with Buddhist legends, 
sites, monuments, relics, and holy books. Still the 
incidental allusions to contemporary civilization are 
both numerous and valuable. Fa-hicn testifies to the 
excellent and orderly government which the people then 
enjoyed. Taxes were light, the movements of the 
population not restricted, corporal punishment rare. 
The pilgrim is much impressed by the glories of 
the late capital, Pataliputra, where he inspected the 

. ruins of Asoka's magnificent 

Sute of th. country. 

itable institutions abounded in the great towns, 
and rest-houses were provided for traveller^ on 
the highwa3;s. The free hospitals at Pataliputra 
are singled "out for special praise. The poor of all 
countries could repair to them, and received every 
kind of requisite help gratuitously. Physicians in- 
spect their diseases, and according to their cases, order 

♦ .See Benrs Traviis of etc. (translated from the Chinese). 
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food or drink, medicine or decoctions, everything 
in fact that might contnbute to their ease. When cured, 
they depart at their convenience.** Although the 
ruHi^ Emperor was a Hindu, and favoured the Brah- 
manic reaction, Buddhism was still professed by the 
majority of Indians, and Buddhist learning flourished 
in gigantic monasteries. Toleration must have been 
one of the fundamental principles of the mild but 
strong government of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. 
No government for centuries had been so effective 
or so popular. 

Kumara Gupta I, the son of Chandragupta, reigned 
. ^ with undiminished power until the 

middle of the century, when the 
savage Huns began their inroads. 
One branch of this Mongol horde passed into Europe, 
under the leadership of Attila. the * scourge of God, * 
while a second branch remained in Asia, and under 
the name of the White Huns, defeated the 
Persians, overthrew the Kushana kingdom of 
Kabul, and at last penetrated into India. At this time 
, , , , Skanda Gupta succeeded to the 

*bSn°c?rc^llco AD* throne of his father and inflicted 

(Circ. 455 A.D.), which, however, only gave India a tem- 
porary breathing space. About 470 A.D., a fresh swarm 
of nomads advanced into the interior, and the Gupta 
Empire began to succumb under their repeated 
onslaughts. With the death of Skanda Gupta about 
480 A.D., the Empire perished, though the dynasty con- 
tinued to rule Magadha and the surrounding districts for 
several generations. Members of the family also reigned 
in Malwa for a time, and a third line, of foreign ongin, 
t(^k advantage of these troublous times to found the 
kingdom of Valabhi.* But all these princes must 
„ ^ liave been tributaries of the con- 

quering Huns, who under Tore- 
mana and Mihiragula established 
a paramountcy over Northern India. This Hunnic 
Empire and its disruption belong, however, to the next 
or Puranik Period. Buddhism was now in its decline, 
and the Buddhist Period may appropriately be closed at 
500 A.D. It had witnessed the two greatest Empires of 
ancient India; henceforth, with rare exceptions, the 
o . „ country suffers from disintegra- 

tion and division. No Empire 
comparable in extent or stability 
to the Maurya and the Gupta Empires arose in India 
until the Mohammedans had established their supremacy. 

VI. — Law and Administration in the Buddhist Age. 

To this period, perhaps to the time of the early 
Guptas, may be referred the famous Code of Manu. 
This body of law is, however, merely one of several 
legal treatises which were written in verse, and for the 
most part modelled on the prose Sutras of the Ration- 
alist Age. The exposition in the metrical codes is gen- 

clearer than in the Sutras, 
^ ^ subjects the law 

has become severer. For instance, 
the stricter prohibition against taking animal life 
testifies to the influence wmch Buddhism had been 
exercising upon the community. At the same time 

* See p. 36 tielow. 


The Inititntei.of 
Menu. 


the law of Manu claimed to be the ruling of imme- 
morial antiquity. It was called after Manu because tlie 
Brahmans declared it to be of divine origin, and 
ascribed it to the first Manu, or Aryan man, 30,000,000 
years ago. Manu was regarded as the Falser of the 
Aryan race, and figures in the Hindu version of the 
Flood-story. 

The Institutes of Manu* are divided into twelve 
books. A few of the matters treated of may be briefly 
alluded to. It must be premised that the law as here 
laid down was Btahmamcal Hindu Law. and therefore 
in some respects not accepted by the Buddhists, who 
during this period formed the majority of the popula- 
tion. Nor was it acceptable to the supporters of the 
new and debased Hinduism, which was now corning 
into being. It prescribes Vedic rites and sacrifices, 
and makes a stand against the growing image-wor- 
ship, and that mass of mythology and sujierstition which 
was incorporated into the later or Puranik Hinduism. 

Manu declares the king to be the fountain of 

Thel^ .»»4ect.n,«uer. 


the competence of witnesses, and 
V for them to speak the truth. 


the absolute necessity for them to speak the truth. 
‘‘Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and thirst 
and deprived of sight, shall the man who mves false 
evidence go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of 
his enemy.** “Headlong, in utter darkness, shall the 
sinful man tumble into nell, who, being interrogated 
in a judicial enquiry, answers one question falsely.** 
Manu divides the law into eighteen heads, of which 
T six relate to criminal and twelve 

to civil cases. The criminal law is 
disfigured by caste distinctions, as in previous times. 
For instance, a Sudra who defames a Brahman is to 
have his tongue cut off, whereas no amount of de- 
famation on the part of a Brahman is punished more 
severely than by fine. But the barbarity of 
punishment with which Sudra offences are threatened 
was probably much mitigated in practice. Theft and 
robbery are regarded as very heinous offences, and the 
king who does not afford protection to property “ will 
soon sink doivn into hell ! Adultery, except in the case 
of a Brahman, was to be punished by death, an adul- 
terer to be burnt, and an adulteress to be devoured by 
dogs. The death penalty is enjoined for those who 
slay women, children, or Brahmans, for thieves caught 
with stolen property and their accomplices, for the 
destruction of dams or tanks, for treason and for 
treasonable practices, such as the forging of ro5’^al 
edicts and the bribing of ministers. 

Careful rules are formulated with respect to debt, 

Civil Law interest, t sales, 

partnership, and deposits. It is 
enjoined that a workman should not be paid unless he 
did his work according to agreement, and the breaking 
of agreements could bS punished by fine, imprisonment 
or even banishment. A very interesting provision 
is that purchasers or sellers could cancel their bargain 
within ten days. Such frequent occurrences as disputes 
between owners of cattle and servants were fully pro- 
vided for. Thus the herdsman was responsible for all 
animals lost by his negligence, while the owner was to 

* The Inititutes are translated by BUhler in Vol. XXV of tte 
Swmi BaoJks tkt Bait. 
t Cf, p. M above. 
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be responsible by night, if the ^ttle were housed for 
the night. In this connection it is interesting to find 
that a space of common rasture land was reserved round 
villages and towns. Manu emphasizes the dependence 
of women on men, and insists that a dutiful wife should 
not show aversion to a dinnken husband. Widow 
remarriage was gradually dying out, but the marriage 
of a virgin widow is expressly permitted. Gambling 
and betting cause the destruction of kingdoms,” and 
were to met by corporal punishment and banish- 
ment. The Law of Inheritance is the most fully treated 
of all subjects, but is too complicated for discussion 
in these pages. It forms the basis of the modern Hindu 
Law of Inheritance, and was in its turn based upon the 
Sutras of the Rationalist Age. But many portions 
of the Institute have ceased to be operative in the pres- 
ent day. * ‘ The Draconic severity of the law towards 
Sudras was probably never reduced to practice, even 
in the da5rs of Brahman supremacy, and all distinc- 
tions in punishment, based on caste, certainly ceased 
to have operation after the Mohammedan conquest of 
India. Men of superior caste do not marry women 
of inferior caste now; widow marriage has altogether 
been stopped since Manu*s time, and many of the 
domestic ntes insisted on by Manu have ceased to be 
performed.'* 

Economics and administration are touched upon in 
„ , ^ ^ . a few miscellaneous provisions, 

” “r.t“n. “■ Which Should be read in the light 

afforded byMegasthenes* account 
of Chandragupta Maurya*s regime. Thus the king 
could impose an ad valorem tax of 5% on the sale of 
all merchandise. In the case of Chandragupta we have 
seen that the duty was io%. The king could retain a 
monopoly of certain articles, and punish all who infringed 
upon it. He was entitled to fix all weights and mea- 
sures, and Manu gives us a lengthy list of the weights 
in use. He levied customs and tolls, a part of the 
. royal prerogative in almost all 

axa ion, monarchies, both Eastern and 

Western. The body of the revenue, however, was 
derived from the land tax, which Manu fixes at an 
eighth, sixth or twelfth part of the produce. A fiftieth 
part of the increment on cattle and gold, and a sixth 
part of trees, meat, butter, earthen vessels, stone-ware, 
etc., supplemented the land tax, the customs, and the 
excise. The king is warned against excessive taxation, 
and the rapacity of officers is provided against by the 
Th. rivil s«vi« appointment of superintendehts- 

S Royi^^ortk »•«• > . inspectors— tor each town. 

A hierarchy of officials adminis- 
tered the country under the eyes of these suj^rintend- 
ents. The king appointed a lord over each village, lords 
of ten villages, of twenty, of a hundred, and lastly of 
a thousand villages. Above these came the viceroys of 
provinces, but such important functionaries were con- 
fined to the more extensive Empires, such as those of the 
Maurya and Gupta kings. Seven or eight ministers seem 
to have generally assisted the king in his administration, 
while separate officers were employed as revenue col- 
lectors, and for the management of mines and manu- 
^ factures. The officials were, as a 

of official.. assignment of 

lands, some no doubt in perpetuity, like the jagir- 


dars of later times. There is evidence that mucli 
land was alienated to monasteries and temples after 
the fashion common in medieval Euro^. Such laodsr 
of course, paid no taxes. The Code of Manu also con* 
tains some interesting remarks upon warfare and 

Mlllt.r,.d«tai,lra.lon. 

importance of building fortresses 
is dwelt upon, and humane laws of war are laid 
down. Si^e methods are detailed and the king 
is enjoined after the conauest of an enemy to 
respect the local customs and laws of the vanquished. 
In general it must be said that the princip»les of 
administration inculcated by Manu were highly civilized, 
and there is every indication that the people were pros- 
perous and contented. Even in time of war, the tx»dy 
of the population seems to have suffered little. But 
the picture of Indian life and administration can be 
more accurately drawn in the ensuing period from 
the materials collected by Hiuen Tsang, the great 
Chinese traveller. For in the case of a Code like that 
of Manu it is sometimes difficult to differentiate the 
ideal from the actual. 

VII , — Society, Religion and Literature, 

The social conditions described by Hiuen Tsang 
in the 7th century, which we reserve for mention in 
the following chapter, will apply broadly to the period 
under discussion. 

The Institutes of Manu are very informing on the 
subject of caste, but when the author attempts 
a historical inquiry of its origin, he wanders 
much astray. It must also be remembered that the 
principles enunciated by him were those of the Brah- 
mans and doubtless of the Hindu revival, but not of the 
Buddhists, and therefore it is dangerous to assert that 
they were scrupulously ol>served 
during the Buadhist Period. If 
Manu were to be believed, some of the most necessary 
trades in any social system were regarded with con- 
tempt. Such were singers and actors, makers of bows 
and arrow's, architects and messengers, trainers of horses 
and other animals, instructors m arms, washermen, 
hunters, goldsmiths and blacksmiths. Practically all 
artisans, shepherds and agriculturists w'ere held in con- 
tempt and degradation by priests 
Pernicious prejudices and kings, l.ittlc cliance was 
against the majority of aspirations 

of genius among the people, and 
where a great artist or a great sculptor could not obtain 
honour among his countrymen, there was little hope 
of that artistic fruit of the highest order, whicli springs 
from the soil of a tolerant individualism. Whatever 
emancipation Buddhism may have brought about in 
these directions was reversed by the triumphant 
Brahmanism of the 4th, 5th and following centuries. 
Even maritime navigation and commerce, which 
had flourished for a time in the Buddhist period, was 
abandoned in accordance with the narrow dictates of 
reviving Hinduism. 

Manu's formidable list of castes includes all the non- 
Aryan races, and indeed alniost all the knowm races of 
Asia. The Sakas, Pablavas, Yavanas (Bactrian Greeks) 
and Chinese all figure in his pages as separate castes. 
His account of their origin is ab^lutely untenable, and 


Caite, 
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hardly deserves mentioa But the trades and profes- 
stons, which, as above noticed, were despised by him, 
are not regarded as separate castes. They still there- 
fore formed part of the great undivided Vaisya caste, 
and as this involved their retention of the privilege 
or twice -born to acquire 

foLl^raiecaSer* religious knowledge, and perform 

religious rites, it is difficult to 
see why they met with such contempt. The community 
was no doubt crippled by the stigma cast upon so 
many useful professions, but as yet the evil effects of 
the caste system were less seriously felt than in Puranik 
tunes. The numerous profession-castes of a later and 
the preset day were as yet non-existent as separate 
castes, with the result that for a Vaisya to pass from 
one profession to another was doubtless easier in the 
earlier centimes of the Christian era than it afterwards 
became. Disintegration had not as yet reached its 
highest pitch. 

In the matter of sacrifice Manu sought to perpet- 
uate the old Vedic rites which had been prescribed in 


uate the old Vedic rites which had been prescribed in 
Sacrifices. Brahnianas and Sutras. But 

the attempt was vain, for we 
know that the ancient domestic sacrifices (the grihya) 
at the householder's hearth, and the Srauta ntes 
I^rformed by priests, were fast falling into disuse, and 
supplanted by the temple priests of Puranik 
Hinduism. The status of woman, as gathered from 
the Code, was still a high one, but the average marrying 
age for girls was being lowered and widow remarriage 
was becoming rarer. It certainly existed, as Manu 

Po.itioB Of Women. t«tifies but now disproved 
of ty the orthodox. This dis- 
approval, however, did not extend to virgin widows. 
Marriage between relations was rigidly prohibited, and 
tlw ancient custom of raising issue on a brother's 
widov/ seems to have fallen into disuse. A noteworthy 
fart is that slavery is recognised by Manu, and slaves 
are classified under seven heads, vw., captives of war, 
those serving for daily food, slaves bom as such in the 
house, slaves bought or given by others, slaves inherited, 
and men enslaved by way of punishment. Slavery was 
certainly a very ancient practice, and probably dates 
Slavery. earliest Aryan inva- 

sions when the aborigines were 
frequently enslaved after capture in war. Though 
Megasthencs denied its existence in India,* it had contin- 
^ uninterruptedly throughout the Buddhist Period. 
Debt apparently was not one of the causes of slavery as 
in Ancient Greece and Rome, but female slaves could be 
i^edged, like other property, by borrowers. With this 
brief notice of social conditions we shall pass to a 
consideration of religion in the Buddhist Age: the 
supremacy of Buddhism and the li^inning of its decline. 

From the time of Asoka until the Gupta dominion 
the religion of Buddha was pro- 

Badihb«rw!;5:;d’'b.'? majority of pwple 

BnOiimuiicaUiidSftiiiiitrit prominent 

traces. Thus in the inscriptions, 
“ ^ree-fourths or more of the per- 
wns n^ed, and the objects of donation specified, from 
Asoka s time to K^ishka, are Buddhist, and the 
m^caity of the remainder are Jain. From that time 

See |k. ta Above. 


onwards the Brahmans, tlie gods they patronised, the 
sacrifices they carried out, receive ever-increasing notice 
till the position of things is exactly reversed, and in the 
5th century A. D., three-fourths are Brahman, and the 
majority of the rest are Jain." The inscriptions ften 
- . . , . , are the best witness to the growth 

Evidence rf^.h.in«r.p. pre-eminence of Buefihism. 

followed by its gradual decline 
from the religion of a majority to that of a minority. 
During the period of Buddhist predominance we find 
the names of very few Hindu kin« : most of the rulers 
belong to one or other of the invading races W'ho inclin- 
ed to Buddhism in its later form. Braliinanism, of 
course, continued to exist, but it occupied rather the 
position of a non-conforming sect, though only rarely 
a persecuted sect. The low ebb to which Brahmanism 
had sunk is proved by the fact that the period we 
have been speaking of has left no trace of a buildii^ 
or ^ulpture devoted to the use of the Brahmanic 
religion. Moreover, the few Brahmanic inscriptions 
that have been discovered are written in the Pali or the 
current Prakrit, instead of in Sanskrit, thus confer- 

Buddhl«.rchiteclure. “‘PiS ^ deliWtC Buddhist 
habit of employing a language 
intelligible to the people. While the infenority 
of Brahmanism is inmeated by the absence of archi- 
tectural remains, the unquestioned superiority of 
Buddhism led to the construction of numerous build- 
ings, of which a great quantity survive. Dr. Fergusson 
in his monumental History of Architecture pays great 
attention to the Buddhist remains. He ^l^ifies the 
works of the Buddhist Period under five heads : — 

(1) Lais 01 stone pillars generally bearing inscrip- 
tions. Such \vere the stone pillars of Asoka, 
and the famous iron pillar at Delhi, which 
belongs to the period of Buddhist decline. 

(2) Stupas, cupolas or topes, erected to mark 
some sacred event or site, or to preserve some 
suppoi^d relic of Buddha. The Bhilsa stupas, 
of which the great Tope of Sanchi is the 
principal, are the most famous Buddhist 
stupas in existence, as well as probably the 
oldest. They can be ascribed to the times 
of Asoka, or his immediate successors, 

(3) Rails, generally erected to surround stupas. 
They usually contain elaborate sculptured 
ornamentation and valuable inscriptions. 
Some are as old as the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries B.C. 

(4) Chaityas, or churches. Most of these arc ex- 
cavated out of the solid rock, and the majority 
are in the Bombay Presidency. The great 
cave at Karli is the finest of all, but there 
are others of older date. Karli probably 
dates from the ist century of the Christian 
Era, and the Chaityas of Ajanta and EUora 
are a few hundred years later still. 

(5) or monasteries. The earliest mcmas- 
tic buildings were not of stone, but v/ood 

f ave place to stone early in the Christian 
^ra. Fine Viharas survive at Ajanta, Nasik 
and EUora. Tliey consist generally of a gr^t 
hall with a verandah in the front, a sanc- 
tuary in the back, and cells for monks cm 
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either side. of these, like the Chaityas , 

are excavated. The world-famous monastery 
of Nalanda, where Hiuen Tsang studied 
in the 7th century, has unfortunately perished. 
It was not merely a monastic institution, 
but the greatest Buddhist university. 

After about the 5th century but few Buddhist 
building were erected, and the architectural genius of 
India found iU expression in Hindu temples, which 
tended to become more elaborate and ornate until tlie 

Cb..B« in Buddhi.m. t*'® Mohamme^n conquest. 

Buddhism itself had undergone 
great changes before its ascendancy came to an end. 
The Primitive Buddhism, so suitable to India, with its 
union of practical ethics and religious speculations, neces- 
sarily underwent modifications when it came to be pro- 
pagatf^ amongst foreign people. Asoka^s missionaries 
came into contact with Grecian culture. The Saka and 
Kushana kings came into contact with both, and incorpor- 
ated Buddhist saints and Greek gods with their beliefs. 
While Buddhism with its universal toleration pleased 
them better than Brahmanism with its exclusive caste 
.system, the pure Buddhism without deities gave no satis- 
faction. These people did not want a system of ethics, 
but gods whom they could see and to whom they could 
pray. So Bude^a was gradually changed into a divinity, 
and the prevailing Greek art, of Bactria, supplied 
his images, which hitherto had been unknown 
in Buddhism. The latter, once a select order of 
ascetic monks, now grew into a new jiopular religion 
MaKavanUm wlth a panthcott of Buddhas and 

Manayamsm. Bodhisattvas, and attendant dei- 

ties and demons, whose images were adored in spacious 
temples, with pompous ceremonial and noisy festi- 
vals. This new Buddhism, as it embraced the whole 
people, wras called the Mahay ana ^ or * the great vehicle * 
in contrast with the Hinayana or * the little vehicle ' of ’ 
the primitive Buddhism, which had only been for a select 
few.* Those changes took place early in the Christian 
Era, and had ^ been preceded by the adoption of 
elaborate pilgrimages and relic worship. j Some 
mention of the Mahayana form has been already made 
in dealing with the reign of Kanishka, who became the 
patron of the new Buddhism, just as Asoka had been 
the patron of the old Buddhism. The new form rapidly 
spread over India, and it was the Mahayana Budahism 
which took root in China, Thibet, and other Eastern 
countries, while the Hina5rana survived in Ceylon alone. 

The well attested prevalence of Buddhism during 
the two centuries preceding and the two centuries 
following the birth of Christ, gradually gave way to 
that famous Brahmanical revival of which the Gupta 

Br.hm.nic,i.ndSan.krit kings were the most powerful 
revival becomes success- agents. It became noticeable, 
fui in 4th and sth however, as early as the second 

centuries A.D. centuiy, when Kadphises IT was 
a devotee of Siva, and it was fostered during the 
3rd century by the Saka Satraps of the West. The 
Gupta Emperors, who for the most part were zealous 
Hindus, and guided by Brahmans, strove to make this 
Hindu and Sanskrit revival a success, while at the 
tame time they tolerated Buddhism and Jainism. 


* HociTile nnd Stark's History of India, See also p. ad above, 

t See p. 18 above. 


revival becomes success- 
ful in 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D. 


Samudra Gupta {assessed learning as well as mar- 
tial prowess, and it is probable that he and his great 
successor, Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, deliberately set 
themselves the task of assisting the recrudescence of 
Brahmanical Hinduism at the expense of Buddhism, 
and of classical Sanskrit at the expense of the more 
popular literary dialects. But the 
Hinduism was very different 
from the Brahmanic religion of 
the Epic and Rationalist Ages. Still more did it differ 
from the primitive Vedic rdigion of the early Aryans. 
The extensive Pantheon of the later Buddhism was 
drawn upon in the evolution of Puranik Hinduism, 
while non-Aryan superstitions contributed to the new 
faith a number of rites and beliefs which the pre Bud- 
dhist Hinduism had never incorporated with itself. 
In the words of Sir William Hunter, * ** Hinduism, 
that is latter-day Hinduism, the Hinduism of the Puranas 
and afterwards, is a social league and a religious alliance. 

As the various race elements of the 

'^Brihnians. ^ Indian people have been welded 
into caste, the simple old beliefs 
of the Veda, the mild doctrines of Buddha, and the fierce 
rites of the non-Aryan tribes, have been thrown into 
the melting-pot. and poured out thence as a mixture 
of precious metal and dross, to be worked up into the 
complex worship of the Hindu gods.* * The new Hindu- 
i.sm rapidly extended over the Deccan, and the Dravid- 
ian peoples of South India for the first time thorough- 
ly adopted the religion of the Hindus. They seem 
to have been votaries of Buddha or of Jainism foV sever- 
al centuries, but had never completely accepted the 
Brahmanic faith in pre-Buddhist times. Gradually, 
then, the new Hinduism over-spread the Peninsula, until 
by tlie loth century, if not oefore. Buddhism became 
extinct in India itself. Jainism, however, survived as a 
small and inferior sect, which had existed for centuries 
parallel to Buddhism, though it had never gained any 
great ascendancy. 

The literary revival which accompani^^d this reli- 
gious renascence is important because it produced some 
of the greatest masterpieces of the Hindu intellect. 

... The language of the pundits, the 
Classical Sanskri,. elassical S^skrit, was elaborated 

from the old Brahmanic, or Second High Indian,! the 
language of the Brahmanas and Upanishatls. But it was 
greatly enriched by words taken from the Pali and 
the vernaculars. It must have been silently devel- 
oped by the priestly schools during the predominance 
of Buddhism, and was first used in insenptions in the 
second century A. D., while from the 4th and 5th 
centuries onwards it became the literary language for 
all India. Thus the victory of the Brahmans was ac- 
companied by the victory of the language of their sacred 
books. Just as the old religion became transformed 
and distorted almost beyond recognition to satisfy the 
popular taste, so the old language had perforce to in- 
corporate popular elements to secure acceptance. 

Of the works of a religious or semi-religious charac- 
ter attributable to the close of our period, to the be- 
ginning of the Sanskrit revival, the most important are 
the metrical legal treatises, such as the Code of Manu, 


• Britf History of the Indian PtopUs, 
t Sec p. 15 Above, 


Classical Sanskrit. 
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spoken of above,* and the three most ancient Puranas. 
The tenn Parana, signifying 'old,' applied original- 
ly to prehistoric, especially cosmogonic, legends, and 
then to collections of ancient traditions generally. 
Tlie existing Puranas are partly legendary, partly specu- 
lative, histories of the univer^, compiled for the pur- 
pose of promoting soine special form of Brahmanical 
belief. Some teach the tenets of tlie Vishnuvite, others 
those of the Sivaite sects. For with the revival of 
^ „ Hinduism there grew up a great 

The Puranai. division of the people into Vish- 

naivas and Saivas, according as either Vishnu or Siva, 
lK)th originally Vedic deities, were adopted as the 
. Supreme God. Rut this division 
eir purpose an cope. represents two different 

views of the same religion, a fact which is typified 
in the Indian Trinit3i[ of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
the Supreme God in his three manifestations of 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, While this 
Trimurti, or Trinity, is recognised by the Puranas, they 
are of a distinctly sectarian character. They ‘ ‘ include 
a mass of extraneous didactic matter on all manner 
of subjects, whereby these works have become a kind 
of popular encyclopedia of useful knowledge. It is 
evident, however, from a comparatively early definition 
given of the typical Purana, as well as from numerous 
coincidences of the existing works, that they are based 
on, or enlarged from, older works of this kind, more 
limited in their scope.f* ’ The legendary lore incorporat- 
ed in the Puranas is not always of 

&ine of them not with- ^ very authentic kind, for many 
out value in respect of his- x j ^ 

torical tradiiiom fabncations were made m order to 

supply new rites and beliefs with 
the sanction of antiquity. Still the genealogical tables 
contained in some of the Puranas “contain much truth 
mixed up with a deal of falsehood. The invariable 
form of the Puranas is that of a dialogue, in which 
some person relates its contents, in reply to the in- 
quiries of another.}" The existing works of this class 
^ , are eighteen in number. The most 

^ vXhnu KTraws.*" ancient are the Vayu, the Matsya 
and the Vishnu Puranas. These all 
contain dynastic lists and preser^^e much important 
historical tradition. The Vajm Purana is the earliest 
extant : it was probably compiled in the 4th centuiw 
under the early Guptas. The Vishnu Purana, which 
treats very fully of early Hindu history and legend, 
the organization of caste, etc., was probably composed, 
or at least compiled in its present form in the 5th 
or 6th century A.D., while the Matsya seems to have 
been intermediate between it and the Vayu Purana. 
Contemporary with the Puranas and the works on 
religious law ( the Codes of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya) there 
appeared works on sacrificial 
ritual. Of these the chief were the Bhashj^as or com- 
mentaries on the Sutras of the Rationalist Age, 
" Since the sacrificial religion was being revived, the 
necessity oT a definite and authoritative ritual was 
ielt ; and as the sacrifices had been out of use for a 


Bha&byas on (a) sacri- 
ficial ritual. 


* p. 30 abovi*. 

+ hiliu* KftReling : Sanskrit Literature, 

X H, H. Wilson : Frefaco to translation of the Visbnu Piirana. 
Prmessor Wilson s Preface is full of illuminating matter, and the translation 
II the only complete English one of a Purana, up to date. 


(6) Orthodox philosophy. 


(r) Grammar. 
Patanjali. 


long time, knowledge of the ritual was rare and vt^e. ’ * 
Of this type of work a beginning was made in the 
early days of the Sanskrit revival, but the greatest 
Hindu commentators, Kumarila and Sankara Acharya, 
flourished in the Puranik Period. 

The cultivation of philosophy in the Rationalist 
Period had, as above mentioned,* 
resulted in the elaboration of the 
six systems of Hindu philosophy. The earliest writings 
of these schools were contained in Sutra works, 
but in after times a great number of philosophical 
commentaries came to be written, just as commen- 
taries were written on ritual and ceremonial. The 
two orthodox Mimansa schools had thundered in 
vain against the materialism of Kapila, and Buddha 
had conferred upon theSankya system of Kapila a long 
supremacy by incorporating many of its doctrines in his 
popular religion. But the orthodox philosophy achiev- 
ed its triumph with the revival of Brahmanism. 
Its greatest champions were Kumarila and Seinkara 
Acharya, just alluded to, who combined the defence of 
Brahmanic ritual with the refutation of all heterodox 
lihilosophy. But one great philosophic commentary 
was certainly written before 500 A.D., that of Sabaras- 
vainin on the orthodox philosophy of Jainism, the 
Purva Mimansa School.t 

Among the scientific studies begun in the Rational- 
ist or even in preceding periods, 
that of grammar was not the least 
important. Panini was now suc- 
ceeded by Patanjali, whose date is fixed for the 2nd 
century B.C. Patanjali wrote a great commentary 
on Panini and his grammatical system, and he 
incidentally supjilies a variety ol information regarding 
the literature and manners of the period. He also 
makes important references to the Graeco- Bactrian 
kings and the Suriga dynasty. 

The scientific works of the Puranik Age are far 
more exhaustive than those of the Buddhist Age, and 
our materials for the present period are unfortunately 
very incomplete. Foreign invasions and the conteinpt 
subsequently given to works elaborated under Buddhist 
influences, largely account for this poverty of material, 
so that it is by no means necessary to conclude that the 
intellectual life of the Hindus was suspended during 
. - . , ^ the Buddhist Period. In the 

(rf) I ro omy. department of astronomy, how- 

ever, we have ample evidence to show that consid- 
erable ad stance was made in this period. While 
astromony was studied with fruitful results in the 
Epic and Rationalist Ages, no separate astronomical 
works of those times nave come down to us. The 
oldest which have been preserved or of which we 
know anything were composed in the Buddhist Period. 
Eighteen Siddhantas or astronomical works are 

Parasar. and Garga. by Hilldu writere, aijd 

several of these are certainly 
attributable to the Buddhist Age. The earliest is that 
of Parasara, who flourished not later than the second 
century B.C. Next comes Garga, who must also have 
lived in the 2nd century. Both these writers make 
important historical references to the Bactrian Greeks, 


* See p. 16 above, 
t See. p. 17 above. 
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while Gai^a also alludes to the Sakas and 
Yueh-chi. Not later than the 4th century were 
xh. «... oMHh— ... written a series of astronomical 

Th«fi«,s.ddiuuiu.. treatises without acci edited au- 


thors, and known as the Pancha-Siddhanta or * The 
Five Siddhantas. * These works mark a distinct 


advance in the science, in that they adopt the latest 
discoveries of the Greek astronomers. In aftertimes 


iin^rtant commentaries were written on these Sid- 
dhantas, and the greatest Hindu astronomers un- 
doubtedly flourished in the Puranik Period. Even- 
tually Hindu astronomy far surpassed that of the Greeks, 
and the fame of the Brahman astronomers spread west- 
ward, at last reaching Europe through the medium of 
Arab translations. As late as the xSth century Raja 
Jai Singh was able to demonstrate the great superiority 
of Hindu astronomy. 

In poetry as in* science, the Puranik Period is more 
prolific than the Buddhist Period. But the reduction 
to its present form of the great national epic, the 
Mahabharata, cannot have occurred later than the 


early centuries of the Christian Era. The beginnings 
ol classical Sanskrit poetry are also certainly traceable 
lo the later centuries of this age ; several of the Gupta 


Poetry and Dram.. Era|»rors thcmselves practised 
poetic composition. Little work, 
however, clearly belonging to this period survives, 
Kalidasa unless we include the price- 

less compositions of Kalidasa, 


Kalidasa. 


the greatest Sanskrit dramatist, who is now usually 
assigned to the end of the 4th century. If Chandra 
Gupta II be really the Vikraraaditya of the inscrip- 
tions, then Kalidasa must have flourished at his court. 


Tlie ‘ uine literary gems * associated with Vikrama- 
ditya need not all have been contemporaneous, as 
tradition often jumbles together places and things 
belonging to different times and places. Yet the 
assertion that Kalidasa was one of the nine is incontro- 


vertible. The objection to assign so early a date to 
Kalidasa is that if he be anterior to the 6th century, the 
Hindu drama leaps suddenly to perfection and the early 
stages of its evolution are wrap]>ed in mystery. But 
Shakespeare was, like Kalidasa, the greatest dramatist 
of his country, and yet dramatic composition in Eng- 
land hardly arose until after Shakes]>eare’s birth. Such 
an objection then is not insujierable, and should 
bear small weight in comparison with the hypotheti- 
cal probability of an early date for Kalidasa, based 
on a study of authorities and inscriptions. Kalidasa, 
besides endowing Hindu literature with its greatest 
dramas, the Sakuntala, the Vikramorvasi, and the 
Malavikagnimitra (based on historical incidents), wrote 
a series of short national epics, and some shorter 
poems which rival the best lyrics of the West for 
richness of fancy and melody of rhythm. The successors 
of Kalidasa in the drama and poetry, as also the Hindu 
works of fiction, will receive notice in our chapter on 
the Ci'-nUzation and Literature of the Puranik Age, 


Chapter V. The Puranik Period. 

1. Political History, 

The period between 500 A.D. and the first Moham- 


medan invasion in 1194 is known as Puranik because 
during this time the majority of the Puranas were 
written— the oldest only, as we have seen, came into 
being before this— and the new Hinduism, known as 
Puranik Hinduism, flourished almost uncontested. 
Jainism was feeble, Buddhism was rapidly becoming 
extinct, and the militant faith of Islam had not yet 
taken a firm root in Indian soil. The Brahmans had 
ultimately scored a complete victory. They had 
perforce to sacrifice much that was l^st in their religion 
and to father a creed which was of hybrid origin and ^ 
not of Vedic simplicity, yet the order triumphed, and 
the priestly supremacy which had barely been estab- 
lished a thousand years before, when Buddhism 
arose to combat it, was now unquestioned. The 
Brahmans were at length the real masters of Hindu 
civilization, and it was now that under priestly dom- 
ination the worst features of that peculiar form of civ- 
ilization liecame apparent. The widespread accep- 
tance of the Puranik faith with its rigid caste system 
and sad lack of elasticity pro- 
duced an unwholesome social 
disintegration and intellectual 
barrenness which sapped the sturdy manhood of the 
nation, and laid India as an easy i)rey at the feet of the 
Mohammedan conquerors. 

What, however, prostrated the country still more 
was the political disintegration which marks the period. 
Large and powerful empires such as those of the Mau- 
rya and Gupta kings are a thing of the past. One 
glorious epoch there is, the reign of Harsha-vardhana ; 
but it was lamentably short, nor did the empire of 
Harsha rival those of his greatest predecessors in point 
of size. Anarchical autonomy is the keynote of the 
o V.' 1 ^ . period. The disruptive forces 

0 1 ica eca cnce. always existent in the East pro- 
duced ‘ * their normal result, a medley of petty States, 
with ever- varying boundaries, and engaged in unceasing 
internecine war. Foreign invasion had in times gone 
by been the princij^al incentive to the establishment of a 
strong jiaramount power, and the disruptive tendencies 
of the Puranik Period were largely the result of a long 
freedom from foreign attack. The experience of these 
centuries, when comj>ared with that of preceding pe- 
riods, tends to prove that India’s normal state is one 
of anarchy and that the establishment of a central 
despotism, whether the result of foreign attack or of 
other causes and whether that despotism be indigenous 
or not, is the only safe cure for the disruptive tenden- 
cies inherent in the country. When during the Puranik 
Age India was left to work out her destiny in her own 
fashion, she failed lamentably, and the period is a 
bewildering record of conflicting petty States, ac- 
companied by decadence in government, literature, 
religion and art. 

The Buddhist Period closed amidst the bloodshed 
and destruction wrought by the savage inroads of 
the White Huns. Their attacks had hastened the dis- 
ruption of the Gupta Empire, and the dominions of 
, . _ Skanda Gupta had been divided 
Disrupt™ of u.e Gupta of separate 

kingdoms, all subject to the 
paramountcy of the Humuc Emperors in the north. Of 
these separate kingdoms, those of Malwa and Magadha, 
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tuled over by princes of the Gupta Familyi achieved 
no importance, and in the case of Malwa at least, 
lasted only for a generation or two. But the V^abhi 
dynasty of Gujerat-Surashtra enjoyed a power hardly 
less great and extended than that previously held by 
the Western Satraps in the same 
The Vaiabhi kingi, circ. region. The genealogy of this 
460-770 A.D, family has of late been elucid- 
ated by the discovery of numerous inscriptions, in 
one of which we have a complete list of the Vaiabhi 
kings from their beginning at the end of the 5th cen- 
tury, up to about 770 A.D. The people of this nation 
were rich and powerful when Hiuen Tsang visited India 
in the 7th century, but in the darkness of the 8th 
and gth centuries they mysteriously declined. The 
Rajputs seem to have been their successors as the 
greatest power in Western India, and the Ranas of 
Udaipur trace their descent, though with questionable 
authority, from the Vaiabhi line. 

We have spoken al)out a paramount Hunnic Em- 
pire in the north. At the close of the 5th century a 
vast Asiatic dominion was carved out by the White 
Huns. From the Chinese books we learn that in 51Q 
A.D., a Chinese envoy visited 
The Empire in Hunnic Court, at a place 

unknown, and that the powerful 
monarch of the Hun confederation levied tribute from 
forty countries extending from the frontier of Persia 
in tne west, to Khotan on the borders of China in the 
east. This mighty potentate is probably not to be 
identified with the Hun kings of India, Toramana 
and Mihiragula, but seems to have been their over- 
lord. Toramana was the leader of the great Hunnic 
invasion which successfully subjugated Northern India 
prior to 500 A.D. He assumed the title of ‘Sovereign of 
Maharajas,' and was succeeded 
Hua kings of India, by his son, Mihiragula, in 510 A.D. 
Jjirdr"*. A.S that part of India which was 

subject to the Huns — broadly 
the northern part-formed only one province of 
the extensive Hunnic Empire, Toramana and Mihira- 
gula, paramount as they were in the peninsula, ruled in 
nominal allegiance to their great overlord in Central 
Asia. Mihiragula was a blood-thirsty tyrant of the 
worst sort, and his cruelty stimulated the native rulers 
to form a confederation against him. This confedera- 
tion, headed by Yasodharman, a raja of Central India, 
Circ, caB A.D. decisively defeated the hated ty- 
® * ' rant, and drove him to seek refuge 

in Kashmir, where he usurped the throne of his benefac- 
tor, and ended his life amidst bloodshed indescribable. 

Yasodharman, who served his country thus wor- 
thily, is almost an unknown personage. He is not men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsang, and nothing whatever is known 
YModh«m.n. of his ancestry or successors. On 
two columns of victory he boast- 
fully claims to have ruled over the greater part of 
India, but tlje evidence which will suffice to make good 
this startling claim remains to be discovered, and the 
importance frequently ascribed to Yasodharman seems 
to have been exaggerated. His victory over the Huns 
may have earned for him the title of Vikramaditya, 'sun 
of victory,* but we are scarcely warranted in assuming 
that he was the great Vikramaditya, the legendary 


the northern 


hero in whose Court Kalidasa and his brother writers 
flourished. That honourable title and position must 
rather, as asserted in our last chapter, be associated 
with the more historical character, Cnandragupta 11 . 

The fall of the Hunnic power in India was shortly fol- 
^ ^ lowed by the extinction of their 

.Second part of^6th century Asia, and 

India henceforth enjoyed immun- 
ity from foreign attack for nearly five centuries. The 
latter part of the 6th century is nearly a blank as far 
as India is concerned, and no other paramount power 
seems to have existed until the Kanouj dynasty rose to 
greatness at the beginning of the 7th century. 

For the 7th century, on the other hand, we 
have, besides coins and inscriptions, the invaluable 
contempora^ works, the travels of Hiuen Tsang, and 
the Harsha-Charita of Bana.* The oustanding event of 
the century was the temporary establishment of a para- 
mount sovereignty in Northern India by the Rajas 
of Thaneswar, who were related by marriage to the 
Guptas. Thaneswar, or Staneswara, was that region 
to the west of the Jumna, where legendary Kurus were 
n„u.«w.rR.ja.. 9«PPosed to have lived of old. 

It was towards the end of the 
6th century that the Rajas of Thaneswar rose to emi- 
nence, through successful wars against their neighbours, 
including the remnants of Hun tribes who had retained 
their settlements in the Punjab. Prabhakarvardhana 
was the first of these Rajas to obtain an extensive influ- 
„ . „ ence, and his son, Harshavar- 

dhana, who succeeded after the 
short reign of his elder bro- 
ther, about 606 A.D., rapidly raised himself to a 
position of omnipotence in Northern India. His 
scheme of conquest was calculating and deliberate. 
With a large and well -organised host he waged war for 
the third part of a century and went from East to 
West, subduing all who were not obedient : the ele- 
phants were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unhel- 
meted. " He fixed his capital at Kanouj, subjected 
all the North-West, made the powerful king of Vaiabhi 
a tributary, and carried his arms to the coast of the 

Hi. conquest. 

submitted, and Harsha ruled 
as undisputed master from the Bias to the Ganges, 
and from the Himalayas to the Narbada. When, how- 
ever, he attempted to subjugate the South, he met 
with complete failure. The sturdy Chalukya King, 
Pulekesin Ilf, frustrated all Harsha 's efforts to pene- 
trate the Deccan, and established himself as para- 
mount lord of the South, so that Harsha enjoyed 
no authority at all beyond the great river Narbada. 
From the writing of Hiuen Tsang and that historical 
romance written by the poet, Bana, to eulogise his King, 

Administration. can con jure up a sufficiently 

vtvid idea of the administration 
of Harsha. The King was untiring in his energy, and 
trusted rather to his own zeal and ability in the 
supervision of his provinces than to any organized 
civil service. The civil administration was con- 
ducted on enlightened principles, taxation was not 


* See page 44 below, 
t See page 39 below. 
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heavy, all compulsory labour was paid for, violent 
crime was rare, official records of public events were 
kept in every province by special registrars, and the 
Government made liberal provision for charitable 
purposes. The only blot on the administration is the 
cruel punishment meted out to prisoners. Sanguinary 
mutilation was all too common. Learning and liter- 
ature flourished under the patronage of Harsha, and 
the King himself is credited with having written a gram- 
matical work and three extant Sanskrit plays of consi- 
derable excellence. In religion the Emperor seems 

o . o to have consciously imitated 

Rehg.ou.Pohcy. ^ 

ticism in belief he became a convinced Buddhist and 
a devotee ; he issued stern prohibitions against the 
destruction of animal life, and founded numerous stupas 
and monasteries as well as benevolent institutions, 
such as rest-houses for travellers and the sick. Though 
public disputations were held on religious differences, 
Harsha showed his special favour to the Buddhist 
pleaders, and Hiuen Tsang, the * master of the law 
became such a royal favourite, that any enemy who 
dared to touch or hurt him was threatened with 
l)eheadal, ‘ ‘ and whoever speaks against him, his 
tongue shall be cut off. " By such threats the 
Brahmans, not an inconsiderable party in the State, 
were reduced to silence, and had to bide their time 
until a King who knew not Buddha should arise. 
It is only fair to say that in the great quinquen- 
nial assemblies held by Harsha for the furtherance of 
religion, and the distribution of charity, images of Siva 
and the Sun were publicly set up after that of Buddha 
had been venerated, and gifts were bestowed not only 
upon Buddhists, but on Brahman and Jain priests as well 
as the poor of all religions. The Chinese pilgrim was 
present at one of these assemblies in 644 A.D., as well as 
at a great religious gathering held in the capital, when 
twenty tributary Kings attended on the Emperor and 
heard the Law of Buddha promulgated. On this latter 
occasion the jealousy of the Brahmans prompted a base 
attempt to murder the King, which, however, failed to 
take effect. Harsha lived till about 648 A.D., and his 
reign was followed, as it was preceded, by an almost 
total blank in Indian History. No sooner was the strong 
arm of the great King withdrawn than the country 
was plunged into disorder, and the Empire so 
rapidly built up as rapidly fell to pieces. Arjuna, 
a minister of the late King, usurped the throne. But 
having been foolish enough 
duna* massacre a peaceful Chinese 

mission, the usurper underwent a disastrous defeat 
at the hands of an allied army got together by the 
Chinese envoy, and was himself captured and taken 
prisoner to China. The Chinese Empire at this time 
enjoyed unparalleled prestige by the conquest of the 
Northern and Western Turkis, and pretty constant 
communications seem to have taken place between 
China and India through Thibet. After the defeat of 
Arjuna the annals of Northern India are silent, and 
the history of the country is 
Yawvann^crf Kanouj, wrapped in almost impenetrable 
darkness for about two centuries. 
One detached episode we have to record ; the invasion 
of India by a powerful Kashmir King, Lalitaditya, about 


y4o A.D. He penetrated as far as Kanouj and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon a certain Yasovarman, 
Kin^ of Kanouj. Doubtless Yasovarman inherited a 
portion of Harsha* s extensive Empire, but he must have 
been but one of many Kings who asserted their inde- 
jHjndence upon the decay of the paramount power.* 
When the curtain rises partially in the gth, and 
more completely in the loth century, we find new 
actors and new scenes. Buddhism is practically extinct, 
and anew and brave race, the Rajputs, have arisen 
from obscurity to claim the dominion of Northern India. 
The origin of the Rajputs has been the subject of con- 
siderable controversy. It is probable that they were a 

RiseoriheRHjpu... f^eign, 

Saka, Kushana, and Hunnic 

nationality, grafted on to the Hindu stock, and ^a- 
dually adopting Hindu civilization and relimon. They 
were hardly reckoned as Aryan Hindus before the 8tn 
century, hut having once been admitted to the pale of 
Hindu civilization and religion, the new converts * were 
fired with an excessive zeal to revive the religion they 
embraced. * They had little or no historical connection 
with Buddhism, and therefore no regard for Buddhist 
institutions. Consequently, where the native Hindu 
monarchs had refrained from persecution, the Rajput 
Kings and clans not seldom resorted to severe measures 
in order to establish more firmly the Hinduism 
they had so zealously adopted. The period of dark- 
ness which so closely resembles the Dark Age in Eurojxj 
consequent on the fall of the Western Roman Empire, 
was followed by the rise to power of numerous Rajput 
Chiefs, the heads of warlike clans, and the determined 
champions of Puranik Hinduism. When in the 9th 
century Indian History has once more some authentic 
facts to go upon, Rajput Chiefs are reigning over the 
greater part of the north, at Ajmir and Kanouj, in 
Malwa, and probably even in Bengal. Other Rajput 
dynasties came to the front in the loth century, and 
almost constant warfare between these rival chiefs 
continued until the Mohammedan conquerors overthrew 
them in one common ruin. A continuous narrative is 
impossible, where so many separate units are concerned, 
and the historian must needs 
The statM of North India content himself with briefly not- 
"perfci“ ingthe fortunes of each state in 

turn according to a geographical 
rather than a chronological division. Such a method, 
moreover, besides toeing the only practicable one, will 
yield all the results required, since the period is singular- 
ly barren of important historical events. It will be 
convenient to begin with the States of Northern India, 
reserving those of the south and centre for separate 
treatment. 

While the majority of North Indian States were 
now ruled by Rajputs, the 
® ’ outlying provinces of the west 

were subject to a variety of rulers, some of whom were 
foreigners. The Punjab, of which the history had been 


* Another event which occurred during the fiiitt half of thii century 
was the immigration of the refugee /oroaitrians from Persia. They settled 
chiefly in Gujerat, but their arrival was probably not regarded as an 
event of great significance. The wholly remarkable prosperity and in- 
fluence of this small community at the i^eseni day was not foreshadowed 
by any writers r,ooo years ago. 
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more chequered than that of any other part of India, 
formed from the collapse of the Hunnic dominion, up to 
880, part of a kingdom ruled by a Kabul dynasty known 
as Turki Shahis. The Brahman minister of the last of 
these kings usurped the throne and founded ( 880 A.D.) 
the so-called Brahman Shahi dynasty. After about a 
century their dominion was limited to the Punjab, and 
was finally overthrown by Mahmoud of Ghazni in 
1021 A.D. 

Sindh, of which the early history is very obscure, 
, had as yet taken little part in 

' Indian affairs. It was Aryanised 

in fairly early times and had been subsequently conquered 
by Alexander. It formed part of Asoka’s extensive 
empire, but was outside the boundaries both of the 
Guptas and of Harsha. When Hiuen Tsang visited 
Sindh, it was ruled over by a king of the Sudra caste. 
In 712 A.D. an Arab expedition extinguished the native 
line, and for a time Sindh along with Multan formed a 
part of the great Abhaside Caliphate of Bagdad. This 
episode is important as being the first Mohammedan 
invasion of India. The year 871 A.D. however ushered in 
another period of independence, which lasted until Sindh 
and Multan, like the Punjab, yielded to the conquering 
might of Mahmoud early in the eleventh century. 

When last they figured on these pages, Gujerat 
^ j and Kathiawar were ruled by the 

Gujerot an a lawar. Valabhi dynasty. About 

770 A.D. that kingdom became extinct with the death 
of Siladitya VI, the nineteenth king. Probably an Arab 
expedition from Sindh was responsible for this. The 
only important point to notice about these provinces 
is tnat in 941 A.D. the Solankhi or Chalukya Rajputs 
inaugurated a rule which endured until the end of 
the 13th century, when the country was annexed by 
Mohammed I Khilji. 

The beautiful valley of Kashmir has a complete 
history of its own, and possesses in the RajeUarangini* a 
. , cnronicle of surpassing interest. 

Kashmir, like Sindh, was outside 
the dominions of the Guptas and of Harsha, but it had 
formed part of the wider Maurya empire and had also 
been incorporated in the Kushana empire of Kanishka. 
The authentic chronicles of the country begin about the 
time of Harsha. Kashmir could boast of a long line of 
authentic kings, of whom, however, many were terrible 
tyrants. The country successfully resisted Mahmoud of 
Ghazni, but came under a local Mohammedan ruler in 
1339. It did not form a part of the Mohammedan Indian 
Empire until the reign of Akbar. 

In Hindustan proper a number of Rajput chiefs 
waged incessant war upon their neighbours, and about 
half a dozen at one time or another 
TomwM circ. occupied a prominent position 

above their fellows. The first clan 
to distinguish itself in this region were the Tomaras, who 
held an important position from 830 to 1040. Kanouj was 
their capital and they even seem to have assumed im- 
perial titles. ' But as other clans came to the front, 
the Tomara power diminished. The Chandel Raj- 
puts of Bundellumd entered upon a fierce rivalry with 
their northern neighbours. About 910 A.D. all the 

* See the monunenUl edition of Steia. 


Tomara possessions south of the Ganges were seized by 
the Chandellas. The warfare between the two Houses 
served the Tomaras badly in 1019 A.D. when Mahmoud 
of Ghazni met with a but enfeebled resistance and 
sacked the imperial town of Kanouj. Still further 
weakened by this blow, the Tomara dynasty was finally 
overturned in 1040 A.D. by the chief of the Gaharwar 
Rajputs. Ananga Pala, the Tomara king at the time, 
retained, however, a small principality in the West of his 
^ . original kingdom and founded a 

Found.i.on of Mh, nhou. Delhi at the spot 

where the Kutb mosque now 
stands. The Tomaras continued to enjoy this modern 
principality for more than another century, until about 
1170 A.D. in default of male issue the State passed into 
the hands of the Chauhan Rajputs 
Chanhan^f^Ajmir and Ajmir. For four cciituries the 

’* Chauhans had maintained their 

rule in Ajmir where Ihey had ably defended the western 
marches of Hindustan. Prithivi Raja, the 25th of the 
line, was the king in whose person the lordships of 
Delhi and Ajmir were united. Famous alike as a bold 
lover and a gallant warrior, he ranks as one of the popu- 
lar heroes of Northern India. He defeated a Chandella 
Raja and captured Mahoba, his capital, and for some 
time he confronted the Mussalmaninvader in 1191 A.D., 
as the head of a confederated Hindu host. But in 
1193 A.D., Delhi succumbed to the stronger force and 
the native dynasty ceased to exist. 

The Gaharwar dynasty was founded by Chandra 
Deva, who overturned the Tomaras in 1040 A.D. It 
ruled a small territory North of the Ganges — between 
Kanouj and Benares — until the 
A d “^ Mohammedan conquest. Jaya 
Chandra was the last of the line. 
Immediately after the capture of Delhi, Kanouj and 
Benares fell into the hands of the Moslems, and the domi- 
nions of the Gaharwars were annexed to the empire of 
Mohammed Ghori. The bulk of the clan migrated to the 
deserts of Marwar, where they became known as Rathors, 
and founded the existing principality of Jodhpur. The 
Chandellas of Bundelkhand ( Jejakabhukti is the 
ancient name of the territory ), like so many other 
dynasties, first appear in the 9th century, and by 
^ , 910 A.D. had built up for them- 

^hand* 83i-°ii93Xn! selves a considerable dominion by 
the conquest of certain Tomara 
territories, as noticed above. The reigning family distin- 
guished themselves as builders, but being surrounded 
by hostile states with which they were constantly at 
war, they never rose to a pre-eminence like that 
achieved by several other Rajput Houses. King 
Dhanga ( 950-999 A.D. ), who lived for more than 
a hundred years, and built some superb temples, was 
the most noted Raja of the Chandellas. The family 
suffered at the hands of Mahmoud the Iconoclast, 
and were finally loverthrown in 1193 A.D. by a 
general of Mohammed Ghori. Notwithstanding, they 
lingered on as purely local chiefs for several 
centuries. 

A people who were in close proximity to the 
Chandellas were the Kalachuris of Chedi. Chedi cor- 
responded roughly to Berar and the Central Provinces. 
A Rajput family ascended the throne in 860 A.D. and 
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enjoyed the usual ups and downs of fortune until it The Kingdoms of Central and Southern India« 

1 u • r mysteriously disappeared in Apart from the pre-eminence of the Andhra 

sSJaxSi A.D., a few years before the dynasty during four* centuries little is known about 

Mohammedan conquest of North- the early history of the Deccan 

em India. Wars with the Chandellas occupied most Ch^kyai of the or the great central Table-land, 

of the attention of the Chedi dynasty, and though ” * The blank which succeeded the 

one King, Gangeya Deva, obtained something like a fall of the Andhras lasted for some three centuries, 
paramountcy over his neighbours in the nth century until the great Chalukya dynasty, apparently a Rajput 
(1015-1040 A.D.)» this extended dominion was over- family, rose to power early i n the 6th century A.D. 
thrown by a Chandella Raja in the time of his The Kingdom of the Chalukyas was rapidly extended 
successor. throughout Central India, and Pulekesin II carried his 

An important contemporary power in the West ^ * n successfully to Rajputana 

were the Parmars or Paramaras of Malwa. This Rajput ^^orih and the Coro- 

clan began to reign in the old city of Ujjain about the mandel coast in the East. The Pallavasf were over- 
beginning of the gth century, thrown by this aggressive monarch, the kingdoms of 
^dr€!”*8oL^-iaoo A.D?' other clans, they were the extreme South acknowledged his supremacy, and 

involved in almost ceaseless wars the great Emj)eror of the North, Harsha Vardhana, 
with their neighbours. Still the state of Malwa was was foiled in all attempts to penetrate Maharashtra, 
associated gloriously with the arts of peace, and many Courtesies were exchanged with the King of Persia, and 
writers famous in the later Sanskrit literature flourished Hiuen Tsang was much impressed by the greatness of 
at the Court of the Paramara Kings. Amongst the Pulekesin. But his career of conquest was at last brought 
most famous Kings were Harsha Deva, the fifth to a stop by the Pallavas of the 

in descent, who greatly extended the dominions of his ih^PaWavas, Coast. Constantly defeated 

house, Munja, who, though a poet, fought ceaselessly and ‘ * by him, and driven out of Vengi 

as a rule successfully against the Chalukyas 01 the by the force of his arms, they at length turned the 
Deccan, and Bhoja, the model Raja, a celebrated patron tables U}>on their conqueror, overthrew Pulekesin, and 
of learning and no mean author himself. He flourished reduced the Chalukya power to a condition of vas- 
in the iith century, Munja and Harsha Deva in the saldom. For a century the struggle l>etween the two 
loth. The native line preserved the throne until the Kingdoms continued : at one moment the Chalukyas 
beginning of the 13th century, and although a Moham- reasserted themselves, at another the Pallavas obtained 
medan dynasty succeeded it, Malwa remained a the ascendancy, until in the middle of the 8th century, 
separate unit until its incorporation in the Mogul the Rashtrakuta family fought their way to the 
Empire in 1569. front and obtained the sovereignty of the Deccan. For 

In the East of Northern India two dynasties tower two and a quarter centuries tliis dynasty remained 
over all others in this period — the Palas and the Senas, supreme. But though the main branch of the Chalu- 
, Early in the 9th century the kyas became extinct, there survived in the East of the 
^ h” Tnd assumed jiossession of Be- Deccan what is known as the Kingdom of the 

har and Bengal. Their origin is Eastern Chalukyas founded in 

obscure, but the fact that they upheld Buddhism to ^ Vishnu Vardhana, 

the last, right uj) to the time of the Mohammedan con- ’ ’ the youngt^r brother of Pulekesin 

quest, argues against the thc(»ry of Rajput birth, A II. The Chalukya Emperor had after the conquest of 
Brahman family, the Senas, who seem to have admin- Vengi, early in his reign, established his brother as 
istered the Eastern part of the kingdom, asserted their Viceroy of that district on the East Coast Ixdween 
independence during the iith century, and ruled the the Kristna and Godaveri rivers, and his brother had 
territory East of the Ganges until the Mohammedan shortly afterwards asserted his independence and 
invasion. They completely stamped out Buddhism founded a Kingdom which retained an unbroken 

in their dominions and eventually brought Northern existence until 1070 A I )., when it became merged in the 
Behar under their domination. great Chola Emj^ire. 

Both Palas and Senas were, however, swept away The Rashtrakutas, a family of considerable 

in ii 93"94A.D. by one of Mohammed Ghori’s generals, antiquity, wlio succeeded to 

who met with the feeblest opposition from the native Kwhuakutab, Western Chalukyas in the 

dynasties. 750-973. Deccan, engaged like their pre- 

Nepal alone amongst the outlying states in this decessors in constant warfare with the neighbouring 
part of India preserved its independence throughout States. Nasik was for a while their capital, but aVmnt 
the Mohammedan period. Having formed a jiart of 800 A.D. the centre of their power shifted more 

Asoka's empire and leen tribu- inland. Govinda III, the sovereign at the time, was 

tary to the Guptas and to the most remarkable figure of the dynasty. He 

Harsha, it definitely established its power in the 9th extended his power from the Vindhyas in the North to 
century and with slight changes has retained both Kanchi in the South, an Emjiire little less extensive 
Buddhism and its native rule until the pre^nt day. than that of the great Pulekesin had been. Govinda's 
But throughout the middle ages its history is merely successors waged long and not altogether successful 
of local importance, and need not here be noticed. 

Orissa will be more conveniently classed along with * scc p. as above, 

the Kingdoms of Central India. t Sec pi 41 below*. 
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war with the Cholas and the Eastern Chalukyas. with varying fortunes until the inevitable Mohammedai 
Throughout this period Buddhism steadily decayed, conquest, wmch, however, did not take place until th< 
and although the Jains made considerable progress middle of the i6th centur}7, later than the overthrov 
under Rashtrakuta patronage, Puranik Hinduism was of the other Native States in the north and centre, 
more and more the prevailing religion of the country. The history of the Kii^doms in the south of tb 
The Empire of the Rashtrakutas in its turn began Peninsula is, if possible, stiB more meagre sis regard 
to wane, and in 973 A.D. Taila, a its early periods. A great mass of inscriptions exist 
descendant of the old Chalukya but with few exceptions they suffer from the taint o 
* ’ * dynasty, succeeded in regaining modernity, and little accurate information is availabh 

the supreme power. He founded a dynasty known as for the centuries earlier than the loth of the Christiar 
that of the Chalukyas of Kalyana (in Haiderabad), which Era. This portion of India seems to have early achievec 
also lasted for two centuries and a quarter. All the an- a considerable civilization under the Dravidians, but i 
cient territory of the Chalukyas was recovered by Taila, . lay quite outside the scope of th< 

with the exception of Gujerat. But the kingdom un- ^of South earlier Hindus, and consequently 

der his successors enjoyed a very chequered existence, Paliavas. is but seldom referred to in tht 

being constantly at war with the growing Chola power, sacred books. The three tradi 

and frequently defeated by it. Thus in looo A.D., tional Kingdoms of the South were the Pandy a, the Chola 

Rajaraja the Great overran the country with fire and and the Chera. The two first of these were known t< 
sword, destroying without com- Asoka in the 3rd century B.C., and Buddhist mission 
‘ VM -Troporumfrom ^ punction men, women and child- aries were despatched to the foot of the Peninsula by 
1x90-1310 A.D. ren. The last powerful prince that zealous King. The Aryan civilization and ideas hac 
of this Chalukya dynasty was probably penetrated to the South during some part of th< 
Vikramanka, and his death in 1126 A.D. was followed Rationalist Age,* but the exact amount of Aryan infiu 
by the decline of the dynasty, the Kingdom being once there obtained is as uncertain as the exact date o: 
al>9orbed about the year 1190 A.D. by the Yadavas of its first appearance. Probably the pre-Buddhisti< 
Devagiri in the North and the Hoysalas in the South. Hinduism took little root in the South of India, and the 
The centre of the latter’s j)ower lay in Mysore, that Dravidian religious ideas, like the Dravidian lan^ages 
of the former’s in the Western Ghats. Both dynasties held their own. The languages, Tamil and Telugu 
succumbed to the Mohammedans early in the 14th have survived to the present day, but the indigenoui 
century, and their doings are hardly notable enough beliefs succumbed first to Buddhism and Jainism, thei 
to demand attention in this place. to Puranik Hinduism. A foreign race, the Paliavas 

The dynastic changes we have catalogued above early gained a footing in the South, and although thei: 
are not of any great importance in themselves : but they antiquity cannot cornpare with that of the three tradi 
form a canvas on which a complete history of Central tional Kingdoms, their authentic history is older. Some 
India may perhaps some day be ])iiinted. At present account of it shall be given in due order, 

the later Hindu i>eriod is the darkest period of Indian Perhaps the most ancient of the Dravidian King 

history, and the least instructive. Moreover, the vicis- doms of the South was that of the Pandyas. It was situ 
situdes of the Deccani dynasties are even less im|K)rt- The Pmdva Kinirdom extreme South, anc 

ant than those of the Northern Kingdoms. Through- * ' occupied,roughly,themodemdiS' 

out Indian history the more important events have taken tricts of Tinnevelly and Madura. It was a flourishing 
place in the North, and it is tor this reason that notice Kingdom for some centuries before the Christian era 
of the Deccan so slender as this will prove sufficient, and was ordinarily divided into five principalities. Th( 
Orissa, although now linked with the fortunes of scat of the capital was twice changed, and was finall\ 
The dynasties of Orissa. belonged of old rather to Axed at Madura. The Pandyas enjoyed the exclusive 

Central than to Northern India, monopoly of the pearl fishery and carried on extensive 
A part of the early Kingdom of Kalinga, it had been commercial dealings with the Western world. / 
conquered by Asoka; had later reasserted its indepen- Pandya King seems to have sent an embassy to Augus 
dence, then came under the Andhra Kings, and during tus Cmsar, and a quantity of Roman coins have beer 
the last portion of the Buddhist Period was ruled over unearthed at Madura and other places. But no con tin 
by a dynasty called Yavaiias. This term, though it gen- nous history of the Kingdom is possible before the 
erally means ‘Greeks’ or ‘ Foreigners ’ may simply have 12th century A.D. From about 1000 A.D,, wher 
Ix'cn applied to a dynasty which introduced Buddhism, the Pandyas in common with the other Kingdoms o 
for in districts where the old Hindu lielicfs were cheri- the South were overthrown by the Chola Emperoi 
shed, the Buddhists were often known by this uncompli- Rajaraja the Great, until the middle, at least, of th< 
mentary name. About 474 A.D. the Buddhist Kings i2th century, the Pandya Kingdom was in the posi 
came to an end and were succeeded by the Kesari or Lion tion of a tributary State, But from the end of the Choh 
dynasty, which introduced Puranik Hinduism, and rei- supremacy until the middle of the i6th century th( 
gned for six centuries and a half. The glorious groups records are most numerous and the dynastic lists fairlj 
of Orissa Temples, of which those at Bhuvanesvara, the exact. A Sinhalese invasion in 1175 A.D. and the sack o 
capital, arc the most elegant, belong to this period. A Madura by a Mohammedan host in 1310 A.D. are the twe 
dynasty, probably of Bengalee origin, and known as the events of outstanding importance in this period Ii 
Gangetic line, succeeded to the throne of Orissa in 1132 fAe latter year the Pandyan dominions, Hke nearly 
A.D. Th^y wre ardent votaries of Vishnu, as their pre- 

decessors had been oi Siva , and they retained their power * ^ ^ iV ^ 
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all the other kingdoms of the South, were subverted 
by the Moslem general Malik Kafur. The period 
which ensued is almost a blank in the History of 
Southern India, ** Mussalman governors, representa- 
tives of the old royal families, and local chiefs being 
apparently engaged for years in violent internecine 
str^gles for supremacy.”* 

The Chola country lay along the East Coast be- 
^ tween the realm of the Pandyas 
The Chola Kingdom. Madras, and also included 

most of the modern State of Mysore. It was an inde- 
pendent kingdom at the time of Asoka, but its history 
at this early date is a total blank. 

The boundaries seem to have been subject to much 
variation, for at one time Kanchi was the seat of a 
Chola King, at another it was the abode of the head 
of the Pallava confederation, who after their 
arrival, perhaps at the very beginning of the Christian 
era, obstinately contested with 
Contesi of choias anri Cholas the Supremacy of the 

A.i). South. What is known as the 

Chola country was dis})Uted with 
varying fortunes by the Pallavas from the 2nd to the 
Qth century A.D. From the time when the Chola Rajas 
began to regain their authority — aliout 860 A.D. — up to 
the middle of the 13th century wc have now a fairly com - 
plete list of Chola Rajas, and some knowledge of their 
doings. Wars with Ceylon, the Pallavas, and the 
Rashtrakutas took place in the 10th century ; and at 
last there arose a King, Rajaraja the (treat, who became 
unquestionably the Lord Paramount of the South. 
The Pallavas had already been reduced to complete 
dependence, and Kajaraja, who inherited their quarrels 
with the more Northern Kingdoms, comidetely defeated 
the Eastern Chalukyas and added Kalinga to his terri- 
tories. Having built a powerful navy, he subdued and 
annexed the island of Ceylon, and he must have reduced 
the Pandya Kingdom to the position of a tributary 
State. He it was who built the magnificent temple at 
Tanjore, the walls of which are gloriously engraved with 
the story of his victories. The successors of Rajaraja 
were as militant and successful as himself, but with the 
advent of the 12th century the Chola power began to 
decline. The Pandyas regained 
their independence ; a new dy- 
nasty of mixed Chola and Chalu- 
kya race arose in Vengi, and the Hoysalas became 
prominent in Mysore, Though the Chola Kingdom sur- 
vived the Mohammedan invasion of 1310 A.D., its chiefs 
only retained a local importance ; they continued to 
exist as late as the i6th century, but only as feuda- 
tories of Vijayanagar. The capitals of the Chola King- 
dom had been first Kanchi, and then Tanjore. The 
sacred city of Kanchi (Conjeeveram) enjoyed the widest 
repute for learning and Sanskrit literature during the 
Puranik Period. It was a flourishing town when 
Hiuen Tsang visited the South of India. 

The third of the traditional Kingdoms of the south 
, was Chera, which lay along the 
Cheraan cr . Malabar Coast from the South 
of modern Travancore to Coimbatur. The Northern 
part of this region appears later under the name of 


Decline of ChoU 
Kingdom. 


Kerala, but many philologists assert that the names 
of these Kingdoms are identical. In any case their 
records are deficient, and they played no ascertainable 
part in the wide field of Indian Political history. 

This brief sketch of the Southern Kingdoms in 
early and mediaeval times may be concluded by a 
few references to the Pallavas. The importance of 
this race in the Political history of South India has only 
of late years been recognised, 
Pallava Dominion, and industry of archaeologists 

,0 ,0th ceniury A.D. ^as now made it possible to write 
an outline of Pallava history from the 2nd to the loth 
century A.D. On etymological grounds it is fair to 
assume the connection of the Pallavas of the South 
with the Pallavas of West and North, who invaded 
India early in the Christian Era, and were defeated by 
the Andhra King Vilivayakura II.* How, if this con- 
nection Iw a fact, an offshoot of the invading tribe found 
its way to the South, we do not know ; but in the 2nd 
century A.D. the Pallavas were already a ruling race 
in the South-East of the Peninsula. They had adopted 
Hinduism, and they formed a confederation of three 
separate principalities, the King at Kanchi generallv 
occupying the position of over-lord. Though the Pal- 
lavas were defeated by Samudra (iupta in the 4th cen- 
tury, they had supplanted the Chola Kings in the South- 
East, and had penetrated through Mysore to the Malabar 
Coast. From 575 to 770 A.D. a complete Pallava geneal- 
ogy has been reconstructed. During this period al- 
most incessant war raged between the Pallavas and the 
Chalukyas. Although Vengi, the seat of the Northern 
Pallava principality, was definitely lost, and became 
the capital of the Eastern Chalukya Kingdom, the 
great war with the Western Chalukyas, Pulekesin II 
and his successors, not seldom turned in favour of the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. The struggle was continued with 
the Rashtrakutas who supplanted the Chalukyas in 
the middle of the 8th century.f When the Rashtra- 
kutas themselves passed into oblivion, the Pallava 
j)ower, though weakened, still existed in the South, but 
the rising fortunes of the Cholas under Rajaraja the 
Great, at last put an end to the independence of the 
Pallavas. For eight centuries the intruders had lorded 
it over the Cholas, rightful possessors of the soil ; but 
henceforth the Pallava Rajas held no more than a limit- 
ed feudatory position under the Chola Kings, and this 
they seem to have retained until the 13th century. 
The nature of their dominion, a rule super-imposed 
upon the legitimate territorial Kingdoms, their confed- 
eration system, and their habit of levying blackmail, 
warrant a fairly close comparison between the Pallavas 
of the Hindu Period and the Mahrattas of a later day. 

11. Religious^ Social and Economic conditions. 

The most complete picture of India in the early 
Puranik Period which we have is contained in the 
account of Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, who jour- 
neyed aci OSS the length and 
Travels of Hiuen Tsang. breadth of the land slightly before 
* ’ the middle of the 7th century. 

He came as a Buddhist pilgrim to visit tne Buddhist 
sacred places and to study the sacred books; but 
during his stay of 15 years he studied and obwrved 
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contemporary conditions with such effect that his 
Travels throw a flood of light upon what would 
otherwise be a very dark period of Indian history. 
Much of what we know about the great Emperor 
Harsha is derived from the Chinese traveller, and from 
the same source ive can gather much valuable in- 
formation concerning the manners and customs of 
the time. Passing through Afghanistan, where Bud- 
dhism had degenerated into a low idolatry, he arrived 
in Kashmir where Hinduism and Buddhism were 
flourishing side by side. Thence he journeyed through 
Northern India from the Punjab to Bengm. Kanouj, 
the capital of the Northern Empire, was a city of great 
wealth and extreme magnificence. Though Harsha 
was a zealous Buddhist, the people were almost equally 
divided l)etwecn the two religions. The traveller was 
present at one of the great quinquennial assemblies 
which the Buddhists held at Kanouj. The gorgeous 
processions and idolatrous pageantry were of a kind 
unknown in the days of early Buddhism. On these 
occasions the King scattered his largess freely among 
the people. Proceeding past the cities of the Ganges, 
of which Allahabad and 6enares, both staunch centres 
of Hinduism, were the chief, the pilgrim arrived at 
Magadha, the holy land of the Buddhists. Pataliputra 
had crumbled into ruins, but the country abounded in 
Buddhist monasteries and sanctuaries. The magnificent 
temple of Gaya and the vast monastic university of 
Nalanda were the most impressive buildings in India. 
Hiuen.Tsang remained five years at Nalanda, studying 
the Buddhist scriptures and the literature of the 
Brahmans, Toleration being the most striking feature 
of Buddhism, it is hardly surprising to find that this 

g -eat religious institution attracted Brahmans as well as 
uddhists and offered facilities for the study of that reli- 
gion which was its greatest rival. From Magadha 
Hiuen Tsang journeyed to Bengal, and thence towards 
the South of India through Orissa, where Buddhism was 
still the prevailing faith, and Kalinga, which was now 
of inferior importance and overgrown with jungle. 
Passing through the newly established Kingdom of the 
Eastern Chalukyas, the nucleus of the ancient Andhra 
Empire, he arrived at Kanchi, one of the finest cities 
of India. This old Chola city was now in the hands of 
the Pallavas, but Buddhist monks and monasteries 
still abounded there. The disturbed condition of the 
South, and of Ceylon, induced the traveller to turn West 
from this point and he journeyed along the Western 
Ghats to Gujerat and Malwa through Maharashtra, 
where Pulekesin II then held sway. Through most 
of Western India, as in the valley of the Ganges, 
Hinduism was the prevailing religion, although 
Buddhism was by no means extinct. On the 

Decline of Buddhi.™. no doubt that 

Buddhism was declining in 
India, and the new form of Hinduism, Puranik 
Hinduism,* rapidly taking its place. Buddhism 
had growp corrupt : the spirit of the faith 
was dead, and it had sunk to the level of an idola- 
trous system, taking delight in ceremonial and out- 


* It it to be noticed that the decline of BuddhtKni was gradunl, and 
OQ the whole peaceful. Little peisecution took place, nnd that was 
iporndiCe 


ward forms. An impersonal religion and an ethical 
faith, such as Buddhism originally and essentially was, 
could not permanently satisfy the superstitious long- 
ings of the illiterate masses. This practical defect 
explains the rise of the later or Manayana form of 
Buddhism, which gave to that religion a fresh lease of 
life and popularity in India. 

Buddhism one of the gut when once Buddbism began 
constituents of Modern 

Hinduism. make concessions to idolatry 

and superstition, it was doomed to 
failure. The Brahmans were far more skilful at such 


compromise, and Hinduism in their hands was far more 
adaptable. And the priesthood found able coadjutors 
in the Kings. What the Gupta Emperors began, the 
Rajput Rajas concluded. Hence the Hindu faith, 
transformed to meet the needs of the moment, and 
skilfully incorporating the more popular aspects of 
Buddhism itself, came at last to satisfy the conserva- 
tive instincts of the Hindus more completely than its 
rival. Buddhism, which had lost its unquestioned pre- 
dominance as early as the 4th century, and which 
was steadily declining in the 7th, had sunk to a 
position of absolute insignificance by the loth, 
and was completely eclipsed by the 12th 
century. 

The Puranik Hinduism, which had thus established 
itself so firmly before the advent of the Mohammedans, 
differed greatly from the simple Vedic faith, both in 
doctrine and observance. The elemental gods of the 
Veda, to whom alone sacrifices 
NMure of Modern Pura. had been offered, were ranked 
!liL"nJ“e?nTind together as minor deities bsr the 
the Vedic faith. Puraiiik taith, and almost entirely 

ceased to be the object of propi- 
tiation by sacrifice. The Supreme Trinity, — Brahma the 
Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer 
— supplanted Indra, Agni, Vanina, and their col- 
leagues. The Vedic gods have not only taken a lower 
place in the modern Hindu faith, but their attributes 
and nature have undergone change, and a host of new 
deities has been elevated to a position of equality with 
them. The three supreme gods were recognised in a 
number of separate incarnations. Thus Rama and 
Krishna, semi-mythical Indian Kings, were worshipped 
as incarnations of the great god Vishnu. Wives also 
had to be found for the gods, more especially the 
Trinity, and this necessity accounts for the appearance 
of new goddesses, such as Lakshmi and Kali. Legends 
^ , and tales innumerable anent these 

Kods and goddesses were manu- 
factured by the priests and incor- 
porated in the Puranas. Then a further development 
in belief took place. Owing to the difficulty experienc- 
ed in worshipping three several deities, sects arose 
within Hinduism, with the purpose of emphasizing 
one or other of the supreme gods almost to the 
exclusion of the rest. While the more spiritual 
of the Brahmans fixed their minds upon the 
idea of oneness in the deity in the person of 
Brahma, the less cultured classes tended to worship 
either Vishnu or Siva as the Supreme God. Those 
who elevated Vishnu to this position were called 
Vishnavas, and those who paid their respects 
almost exclusively to Siva, were known as 
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Sivaites.^ The latter by the reverence they showed to 
the Uftga as the symbol of their deity earned also the 
name of Lin^ayats, by which they are generally known 
to*day. But it must be remembered that these sects are 
nothing more than sects. ‘ * They represent only two 
different views of the same religion — one more tender 
and relined, the other (the Sivailes) more coarse and 
passionate.'* As regards observ- 
tnsim difference between 
and Furanik religions. ^^e Vedic and the Puranik faith, 
is the absence of image worship in 
the first, and its widespread adoption in the second. 
Temples and idols were alike unknown in the days before 
Buddhism appeared in India: they were both the legacy 
of that religion after its decay. The custom of offering 
libations on the domestic hearth, peculiar to the Vedic 
religion, now gave place to gorgeous temple observ- 
ances, which increasc^d the importance of the priests, 
and diminished the privileges of the Laity. Religious 
rites and knowledge became more and more the mono- 
poly of priests ; the land was crowded with Brahmans 
and with temples ; ceremonies and pilgrimages were 
organized on a gigantic scale, and on every such occasion 
gifts were lavished on the priests, who thus fattened on 
the ignorance and blind veneration of the multitudes. 

The triumph of Hinduism involved the triumph 
of caste. And here a difference is noticeable between 
the social conditions in the early, and those in the later, 

Growing severity of enste. testimony 

of the Dharma Shastras, from the 
time of Yajnavalkya to the dark ages of the 8th and 
9th centuries, proves that the first three castes were 
still entitled to the performance of religious rites and 
to the study of the Vedas, while even the despised 
Sudras practised at least some inferior Hindu rites. 
But, when Alberunif wrote in the nth century, the 
Vaisyas were fast degenerating to the tank of Sudras, 
and had Ixjcn deprived of their ancient heritage of 
religious learning. So great was the social and reli- 
gious revolution which had taken place since the time 
of Manu, and even since the time of Yajnavalkya ! 
The unhappy Vaisyas were henceforth given new names 
according to their professions, and relegated to the 
bottom of the social list under the head of mixtid 
castes, like the aborigines of old, 

A similar degeneracy is apparent in the position 
allocated to woman, and in the matter of marriage. 
Although the absolute seclusion of women was unknown 
until after the Mohammedan conquest, their status was 
becoming steadily lower, and there is even a marked 
difference between the early and the later Puranik 
. , Period in this respect. Early mar- 

' Woman^'^ was commoner in the 5th 

century A.D. than in the 5th 
century B.C., but it was not yet universal, if we arc 
to believe the poets. Again, women wrote and read, 
played music, and amused themselves by painting. 
Widow remarriage had been dying out for centuries, 
but the custom was not yet extinct. But by the end of 
the Puranik Age widow remarriage was absolutely 

* SivH-worship Ik!C.uiic popular ralher earlier ihan Visbnu.W(»iship. 
The evidence of literature and architecture is eipeoially valuable in thi> 
connection. The most popular form of Vishnu- worship was the cult of 
Krishna, an incarnation of the Preset ver. 

t See Note below. 


prohibited, and widows had either to live and face ill- 
treatment for the rest of their lives, or mount the 
funeral pyre. The practice of Sati had been gaining 
gradual approbation for centuries, and it was now at 
g . length universally recommend- 

^ ' ed, though it was never universal- 

ly practised. It is first mentioned in the Puranik 
Literature, although suicide in case of unsupportable 
grief, whether of male or female, had been occasionally 
indulged in from the very beginning of Hindu history. 
The widespread adoption of suicide in the case of 
widows — under the name of Sati — affords ample proof 
of the inferior position now ascribed to woman. Such 
a barbarous custom was only possible when the res- 
pect due to woman for her own sake had been lost. 
On the other points the position of woman had changed 
for the worse before the 12th century. Child-marriage 
was becoming more popular, and men no longer 
married women of infenor castes. 

Much interesting information about manners and 
customs can be gleaned from the Dharma Shastras of 
the period, as well as from the later poets of the Sanskrit 
revival. We find depicted in the dramatic litera- 
ture of the time some pleasing pictures of domestic life : 
still they are clouded by the lack of an independent 
existence conceded to women. Complete lists of 
Tx .■ t, , domestic ceremonies are to be 

found in the law books : every im- 
portant event in a man's life from his birth onwards 
was regulated by religion. The basis of these rules is 
to be found in the Sutras of the Rationalist Age, but 
the tendency was for them to become more numerous 
and complicated as time went on. The rules laid down 
T 1 • . .• ft>^ civil and criminal law and 

administration are so similar to 
those noticed in preceding chapters,* that no further 
attention need be paid to them in this place. Albe- 
runi tells us that ith of the produce of the soil 
was due to the ruler ; and labourers, artisans and 
traders paid taxes calculated on their incomes. Only 
Brahmans were exemj^t from all taxes. f Immun- 
ity from capital punishment was another Brahman- 
ic privilege which was still insisted on. The popula- 
tion seems to have still been addicted to gambling, 
while at the Courts of Kings drinking and immorality 
A , Were all too common. The wealthy 

were still a comparatively small 
class, and they inhabited luxurious jjalaces in the great 
towns, besides possessing extensive villas and gardens in 
the suburbs. Ujjain was an even larger and more pros- 
perous city than Kanouj in the period we are describing. 
The progress of the sciences was considerable during 
the earlier centuries of the Puranik Period, and will be 
noticed in the following section. Arts and industries 

Am and indumiM. particularly archi- 

tecture, but the contempt shown 
by the imper castes for all manual workers inevitably 
prevented such higher progress in the arts as can only 
be obtained when intellect and manual skill work hand 
in hand. Gorgeous temples arose on all sidet, Peca- 
Archit«.ure. “tyles of architecture tecam 

associated with the Nort))^ the 
Deccan, and the South, but these works shine rather by 

* Seepp. 13, |0AbQVS. 

t Alberuni'i cfa. UCVll . The book imi written in 1030 A,D, 
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reason of their beauty in sculptured detail and minute 
ornamentation than by any grand conception of desim. 
The temples of Madura, Tanjore and Tmneveliy 
are amasing for their endless detail, and their decora- 
tive skill, but the creative intellect which reigned 
supreme in Greece, and alone could supply the master- 
pieces of design, was rarely pos- 
Divorce of inteli^ from India where on religious 

thefla«.ruinind.iu gmMTOs. inteUect was 

divorced from the fine arts. But in their own sphere 
the decorative artists of India have ever been unri- 
valled for their skill. Along with merchants and bankere 
there flourished in the great towns capable workers in 
stones and metals, jewellers, embroiderers and carvers. 
‘ ' These artists found a market all through the known 
world, and the products of their skill were appreciated 
in the Court of Haroun-al-Raschid in Bagdad, and 
astonished the great Charlemagne and his rude barons 
who, as an English poet has put it, raised their visors 
and looked with wonder on the silks and brocades 
and jewellery which had come from the East to the 
infant trading marts of Europe.*' 

(IIL) Literature and Learning, 

The present i^riod was exceedingly prolific in reli- 
gious literature, although for the most part the works of 
that nature composed after 500 A.D., lack the 
authority of the earlier and more sacred books. The 
majority of the Puranas belong to this epoch, as the 
^ ^ ^ name given to the period shows ; 

Pureaji^jDharnui more authoritative Vayu 

Purana, the Matsya and perhaps 
the Vishnu Puranas were compiled in the Buddhist 
Age.* Similarly with the Dharma Shastras. About 
sixteen were wntten in the Puranik Age, but all yield in 
importance to the greater work of Manu, composed, 
as we have seen, in the Buddhist Age. Probably also the 


aod Dharma 
Mtitras. 


Code of Yajnavalkya, frequently alluded to above, was 
l^ritten in the 4th or 5th century. In any case he is 
later than Manu. Some of the others, which in their 
present form date from Puranik times, were, doubtless, 
recast editions of earlier works. They were recast to 
suit the changed beliefs and practices of the times, 
and accordi^Iy they may with justice be used as sources 
for the religion and law of the Puranik Hindus. They 
are more valuable in this respect than the bulk of the 
Puranas, which underwent considerable change after 
the Mohammedan conquest. 

The wonderful development of poetry and the 
drama, which accompanied the Sanskrit revival under 
the Gupta Kings, continued its course until the dark 
centuries of the Puranik Age. Thus, some of the great- 
est names in Sanskrit literature belong to the 7th 
and 8th centuries. Kalidasa had a host of worthy 
successors, who mare or less consciously moulded their 
Th- nrama. wofks on his. The cultured 

Harsha attracted to his court a 
circle of learned men. He himself was the reputed 
author of the two great 7th century plays, the 
Rainavalit or ‘Necklace,* and the PriyaUarsi^, or 
« u ^ ‘Gracious Lady.* Some literary 
^ *^abhltta. "" critics ascribe the first, at least, 
to Banabhatta, more commonly 
known as Bana, author of the Harsha Chariia, ‘ A Life 

* Sot-p. 34 above. 


of Harsha.' Whether these plays can really claim a royal 
authorship or not, their merits in spite of plagiarisms 
from Kalidasa are undeniable. The nrst is a love play, 
in which the passion of a king for a hand-maiden of his 
queen is beautifully described. The second is likewise a 
romantic drama, and describes the progress of a royal 
love affair. It is especially interesting, in that Hindu 
gods and goddesses are mixed up with Buddhist objects 
of veneration. Such a blending of belief and objects of 
worship was, we know from other evidence, common 
enough at the time. 

A contemporary of Harsha and Bana was the eminent 
Bhartrihari, equally great as grammariarj, philosopher 
and poet. His most famous work in verse is the Niti 
Satakuy or ‘ One Hundred Verses on Conduct.* The 
moral truths therein conveyed were especially valuable 
in an age of growing formalism and ceremonial. 

A century later there arose Bhavabhuti, a native of 
« t ^ .• Berar, and next to Kalidasa, the 

8th Century. Bhavabhuu. greatest dramatist of India. Des- 

pite his fantastic and highly artificial style, he overwhelms 
by his power of portraying the weird. In the Court 
of the Kashmir King who h^ overthrown Yasovarman 
of Kanouj, Bhavabhuti wrote his masterpieces. Those 
preserved to us are the Mulati Madhava^ ‘The loves of 
Malati and Madhava,* the Madahavira Charita, ‘ The 
story of Rama's Early Life’ and the U tiara Rama 
Charita, dealing with the remainder of that hero's life. 
This dramatist, while his incidents and plot are unna- 
tural and extravagant, displays a matchless power of 
description, together with a pathos and tenderness 
hardly inferior to that of Kalidasa. Above all, he ex- 
cels in the weird. In the Malati Madhava^ for instance, 
he ‘ ‘ conjures up scenes that seize the imagination with 
a reality more vivid, and a spell more weird and uncanny 
than even the witch's scene in Macbeth or the Wal- 
purgis Night in Faust.”* This play is moreover valu- 
able for the light it throws on certain phases of the 
more obscure superstitious rites of Hinduism, the 
Tantric practices of the Saktas, or worshippers of the 
creative side of each deity, personified in a female form. 

Finally, we may notice a play of unknown author- 
ship and date, but which has with some credibility been 
ascribed to a period slightly anterior to the age of Har- 
sha. This is the Mrichchhakatika, or ‘ Mud Catt,* a play 
dealing, not with the exalted loves of princes and prin- 
cesses, but with men and women in the ordinary walks of 

The Mrichchhak«ik.. ^Mingled with the S^skrit 

are the various Prakrit dialects, 
different characters being represented as speaking the 
different vernaculars belonging to Northern India. t The 
play differs essentially from aU other plays of the classic 
penod. In its dramatic interest, in its realistic view of 
life, in its humour and raciness, it is unique in the literary 
history of India. It is eminently dramatic, and has 
been acted with success in Europe, a test which no other 
classic drama of Indian literature is capable of support- 
ing. Moreover, it throws much light upon the history 
of the people in those far-off days, revealmg the different 
types of character as men of living flesh and blood, and 

* Frocer*! Littrary fiiiiory of India^ p. 269. 

t Sanskrit was already giving place to the Prakrits, the ancestors of 
the preaeot day vernaculars. From the rise of the Rajputs onwards, 
Sanskrit gradually Mnk to the position of a dead language, such as Latin 
holds in Europe. 
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^orcUng an interesting commentary on the police and 
judicial systems of the time, the manners and occupa- 
tions, particularly the amusements, of the people. 

Few other Sanskrit plays are still extant, and those 
of inferior merit. But there are a number of Maha^ 
kavyas or short epics, belonging to the Puranik Period. 
„ . Kalidasa had worthy successors in 

Poemi,^ epic and branch of literature, as in the 

drama. Bharani has left a vigor- 
ous and spirited epic, the Kiraiarjuniatn, which deals 
with some episodes from the Mahabharata. It is notice- 
able how frequently the two great Indian epics have been 
drawn upon by later Sanskrit poets for their subject- 
matter. Bhartrihari, the most versatile genius of the 
7 th century, wrote epics as well as the ScUakas. The 
period of Rajput greatness was also not without its 
poets. King Bhoja,* himself a versifier of note, attached 
other men of letters to his court. Jayadeva of Bengal, 
who flourished in the 12th century at the court of the 
Sena King, Lakshmana, wrote the Gita Govinda, ‘ ^ the 
most melodious song that has ever been written in 
Sanskrit/' the Hindu counterpart of the mystical song 
of Solomon. It has been rendered into beautiful English 
verse by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

India has not been deficient in prose romances. 
Among Sanskrit works of fiction the following should be 
noticed: — (i) The Fables of Pilpay, 

' ^ • the current name for a series of 

fables anonymously compiled, perhaps in the 6th 
century, and properly known as the fables of the Pancha- 
tantra; (2) the Dasa-Kutnara-Charita ‘Adventures of the 
Ten Princes,* an ornate and artificial work written by 
Dandin in the age of Harsha ; (3) the Kadamhari of 
Bana, a wild story of overmastering passion, very ornate 
and extravagant in style and incident ; (4) the Vasava- 
daita of Subandhu, a love tale abounding in the super- 
natural, also composed in the age of Harsha. 

The present period was less prolific than the two pre- 
ceding periods in philosophic treatises. The six systems 
were iready complete, but the ultimate triumph of the 
o. . orthodox philosophy took place 

Ph.io»phy. Hinduism. 

The Vedanta systems and the Vedic rites were cham- 
pioned, the first successfully, and the second unsuccess- 
fully, by the great commentaries of Kamarila and 
Sankara Acharya, whose theologico-philosophic contro- 
versies l)elong to the 7th and gth centuries res|>ectively.t 
Astronomy and mathematics claim more particular 
mention. The superiority of the Hindus m these sciences 
was well maintained in the Puranik Age. Aryabhatta, 
who lived early in the 6th century, was a famous writer 
on astronomy and algebra. He boldly maintained the 
theory of the revolution of the 
earth on its own axis, and under- 
stood the true causes of the lunar 
and solar eclipses. Moreover, his calculation of the 
earth's circumference was fairly accurate. He was 
shortly succeeded by Varahamihira, a most encyclopaedic 
writer. His great work, the Brihat Sanhita, deals with 
astronomy, meteorology, geography, flora, and fauna, 
precious stones, the commodities of India, temples, 
images, and a host of other matters. It is an inexhaus- 
tible mine for the historian and the archaeologist. 

• See p. 39 above, 
t See p. 3^ above. 


Then came Brahma Gupta in the 7th century. His astro- 
nomical system is a monument of the learning of the 
time. The dark age of internecine strife was likewise 
a dark age in literature and science. But with the 
Rajput revival learning also revived, and in the first 
part of the 12th century the renowned Bhaskaracharya 
wrote his immortal Siddhanta Siromani. It treats of 
various sciences, including algebra, arithmetic, tr^o- 
nometry and astronomy. The Hindus were the earliest 
people to apply algebra to astronomical investigations 
and geometrical demonstrations. Their works on ugebra 
and trigonometry were translated by Arabian writers 
as early as the 8th century, and then found their Way 
into Europe. It was through this channel also that the 
decimal notation invented by the Hindus, together with 
the numerals from one to nine and the cypher, found 
their way to the West and became the property of the 
whole civilized world. It cannot then he too often 
repeated that the veneration of Hellenism should hot 
blind us to the debt which civilization owes to the most 
Eastern branch of the Aryan race. 

The antiquity of Hindu medicine, and the progress 
made by Hindus in the various branches of medical 
science has now been thoroughly established. The 
, , Hindus can be proved to have 

studied medicine before the 
Greeks, and even Hippocrates, the so-called ‘ Father of 
Medicine,* borrowed his Materia Medica from India. 
But although medical science was well advanced on 
the Ganges when the Greek learning was yet unborn, 
scientific works on the subject were of a later date. 
The writings of Charaka and Susruta are the most ancient 
extant mescal works of the Hindus. Charaka is now 
plausibly ascribed to the Kushana Period, and Susruta 
perhaps wrote early in the Puranik Age. Both divide 
their works into numerous heads, and are most exhaus- 
tivf*. The structure of the body, surgery, the various 
kinds of diseases, and their cure, epidemics and antidotes, 
are a few of those divisions. The preparation of chemi- 
cal compounds and the medicinal use of metals were 
known to Hindu physicians. The number of vegetable 
drugs mentioned by these writers is amazing. Surgery, 
which suffered such a marked decline in subsequent 
centuries, in those early days attempted the most diffi- 
cult operations. One hundred and twenty-seven different 
surgical instruments are described, and students are 
recommended to practise on vegetable substances and 
dead animals. The fame of Hindu medicine in the an- 
cient world was such that Alexander the Great employed 
Hindu physicians for tasks which were beyond the 
knowledge of his Greeks, and eleven centuries ago two 
Hindu doctors were appointed as 
Court physicians to the Great 
Kaliph Haroun-al-Raschid of Bag- 
dad. But with political and social degeneracy came 
the decay of science and learning, so that the descend- 
ants of the pioneers of medicine and surgery are 
now dependent upon the knowledge of the West in 
these as in all other branches of science. The civiliza- 
tion of the East arose and developed earlier than that of 
the West : but social and political conditions, if not the 
structure of the oriental mmd, brought this flourishing 
civilization to a full stop, and did not admit of that 
continuous progress which more energetic races 
of Europe have so signally displayed. 


Decline of Medical 
Science. 
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The Army in India. 


Part I— Review. 


raise forces ;ind to 
WRge WRr. 


The charter granted to the East India Com- 
pany in i66i empowered them to 
Power of the E. 1 . c. to despatch ships of war, men and 
arms for the defence of their 
factories, and to make peace or 
war with any people who were not Christians. This 
power, which was somewhat enlarged by the charter 
of l6q8 (which gave them authority to raise and 
maintain troops for the defence of their settlements), 
was renewed in 1753 ; but it was not till the pas.sing 
of the Act of Parliament of 1773,* that the comifetcncy 
of the Company to wage war was clearly and s])ecifically 
recognized. 

For some years prior to 1661, however, armed fol- 
lowers had been entertained as 
guards for the Company’s vari- 
ous factories and as personal 
escorts for their employis, and these armed followers 
increased in number as the Company’s transactions 
and obligations extended. Till the declaration of war 
with France in 1744, the European soldiers were few 
in numbers and their duties were limited to defence of 
the different settlements, while the native irregulars 
(peons, cofferies, buxarries or sepo)fs), were employed 
principally on civil or police duties. The capture of 
Madras by the French in 1746 and, subsequently, the 
active and ambitious part taken by them in local 
politics forced the hands of the East India Company, 
who were obliged to turn their attention to the 
organization and improvement of the military forces 
at their command. 

Of the years 1628-1746, which arc the first dealt with 
. . . _ , below, there is little to relate, as, 

Period 1608-174 . beyond a few attempted raids by 

Mahrattas and the expedition against the Nawab of 
Dacca in 1686, the period is bare of noteworthy mili- 
tary incident. 

The first English military garrison in India was 
. , that of the factory at Armegon. 

Madras, t6*8‘i746, which in 1628 consisted of 28 

soldiers with 12 pieces of ordnance. In 1644-5 small 
parties of English recruits, with comparatively large 
quantities of ordnance and military stores, were sent 
out for the newly built Fort St. George, completing 
that garrison to a strength of 100 Euroiwan soldiers. 
This force and the garrison of Fort St. David, estab- 
lished at Cuddalore in 1690-1, experienced many fluc- 
tuations in strength and, at times, considerable 


* 13 Qeo. 111 ., Cap. xiii. 


difficulty in obtaining recruits, till I74(), when each 
of these garrisons consisted of some 200 European 
soldiers, including artillery.* 

In addition, each European Company of soldiers 
had a varying munber of to])asses (Portuguese recruited 
locally), or lascars, attached to it ; and considerable 
bodies of native irregulars, or peons as they were ordin- 
arily termed, were maintained. The latter, serving 
under native leaders, were armed with swords and buck- 
lers, bows and arrows, or other primitive weapons, and 
were intended primarily for escort and police duties, 
but at times were employed on military service. Al- 
though when disciplined some years later these men 
made excellent soldiers, they were not at this time of 
much military value and, in times of special danger, 
were constantly disjrlaccd by Raj])uts, hired for the 
occasion. 

The European civilians were formed into trained 
bands, which furnished at one period a troop of Volun- 
teer Horse and a company of Artillery towards the de- 
fence of Fort St. George, and the Portuguese and (jther 
irdiabitants of the settlement were all liable to military 
service ; for instance, in 1688, in face of a threatejmd 
attack by Mahrattas, the Portuguese mul Gentoo in- 
habitants of Madras were ordered to furnish “ i mail 
in arms for each house or family that have 2 men.” 

On the establishment of the Hughli factory in 1640 
„ , , , the Nawab of Bgngal limited the 

Bdigdi, J640.I746, number of armed retainers to be 

maintained by the Company to an Ensign and 30 men ; 
in 1681, on the ajipomtment of a separate English 
Governor for the factories in Bengal, this party was 
reinforced by "a corporal of approved fidelity and 
courage, with 20 soldiers;” and in 1683 a further addi- 
tion of 2 comi>anies was made ; one of them consisting 
of European soldiers from Fort St. George, the other 
being made up of sailors fiom the Company’s vessels in 
Bengal. In r6gg, Bengal became a Presidency and the 
Euroiiean military force at this time amounted to some 
300 men, including 100 artillerymen called “the 
gunner and his crew.” It gradually increased till 
1746 when it consisted of 5 companies of Infantry 
and I of Artillery. 

As in Madras, the European companies were aug- 
mented by the attachment of topasses and lascare ; 
native irregulars, called buxarries, were main- 
tained in comparatively large numbers; and the 
civilian inhabitants were liable to military service in 
defence of their settlement. It is to be remarked, 


* Tht* Artillery Company or *' Ciunrootn Oew ” of Fort St. Gforgf 
consi&iPil in 1740 of :-i Gunner and 4 Gunner's Mates, 10 Quarter Gun- 
ners, 35 Europeans, too Topasies» i Syrang, a Tindalls and 35 Lascars. 
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however, that it was Dot till 1742, that the lEuropean, 
Armenian and Portuguese inhabitants were regularly 
embodied into a Militia. 

In 1662, Sir Abraham Shipman was sent from Eng- 
^ ^ ^ land with 400 soldiers to hold 

Bombay, 16621746. Bombay for the Crown. Owing to 

objections on the part of the Portuguese as to the mean- 
ing of the term Bombay, the party landed in Anjedeva 
instead, whence they were transferred to Madras in 1664 ; 
by 1665, when Bombay was ceded finally, Shipman and 
many others had died ; and the party that landed in 
Bombay had dwindled to i officer and 113 men. When 
Bombay was made over to the East India Company 
in 1668, the officers and men were offered, and accept- 
ed, service under the Company. In 1676 the force in 
Bombay consisted of 2 companies of 200 men each, 
which by 1746 had increased to 8 companies (including 
1 Grenadier Company), aggregating some 1,500 officers 
and men including artillery. This number, however, 
also includes topasses, who composed rather more than 
half the force. 

The native irregulars, called sepoys, consisted 
in 1746 of 6 companies, each under the command 
of a Subehdar, and totalled about 700 of all ranks ; 
as regards their military value, these men do not 
appear to have differed materially from the peons and 
buxarries of Madras and Bengal, although, apparently, 
somewhat better organized.* * * 

The Militia at Bombay in 1676 had an enrolled 
strength of 600 men, who were all possessors of land 
in the island. 

The years 1746-96 saw the Company's obligations 

Period j746.i7,6. extended in every direction and, in 

consequence, the rapid augmenta- 
tion of their military forces. The capture and defence 
of Arcot in 1751, followed by the recapture of Calcutta 
and the battle of Plassey in 1757, were the principal 
incidents at the beginning of a period which was to see 
French, Dutch, MughaJ Viceroys, Rohillas, Mahrattas 
and Tipu Sultan, all defeated in their turn, and the East 
India Company involved, further and further, in a policy 
which was to found the British Empire in the East. 

The 39th Foot, the first Royal regiment to arrive 
_ , , , in India, reached Madras in 1754, 

^ ^“****’ acconu^anied Give to Bengal 

in 1757. In 1758, the 79th, 84th 
and 96th Foot arrived in India, but were recalled in 
1764, when many of the officers and men accepted 
transfer to the Company's service. In 1775. the 
7i8t Highlanders (then 73rd) were sent to Madras, 
tp be followed by 4 other battalions [the 72nd 
Highlanders (then 78th), the 73rd Highlanders (then 
2:42nd) Fullerton's (98th) and Humberstone’s (looth) 
Foot] and the 19th Light Dragoons. In 1787, four more 
bgttalions, frhich had been specially raised for the 
East India Company (the 74th and 75th Highlanders 
and the 76th and 77th Foot), were sent out ; the 36th 
and sand Foot and the 14th and 15th Hanoverians also 
reached India about this time: mving a total of i 
regiment of Dragoons and 13 battalions of infantry. 


* Sir John Malcolm in hife * Government of India* cooiendi that it 

WM at BoMbey Hhu the Snt native corpa were dlKiplined by the English 

about 1746-7: mbatealNr authoriHaa gwt Madm, and a taler data* 


After the capitulation of Fort St, George, the Gov 

M.drM..746-,796. St. 

David at once began to raise 


troops. 

European Cavalry , — A troop of European cavalry 
was raised in 1748, but it never attained to any appre- 
ciable strength, and by 1758 must have disappeared 
entirely, for in that year, orders issued for the raising 
of a troop of 2 officers and 36 N.-C. Officers and men. 
In 1762, there were 2 English troops and i troop of 
foreign hussars, but they did not last long, for the latter 
were disbanded in 1769, and the former, after dwin- 
dling to a strength of 30 or 40 for several years, were 
abolished finally in 1784. 

Native Cavalry , — In 1758, a body of 500 native cav- 
alry were raised by a native officer, but they were not a 
success and had disappeared by 1768, when it was 
found necessary to organize native cavalry by mount- 
ing 500 selected sepoys. In 1784, 4 regiments of 
the Nawab’s cavalry, which for some years had been 
officered by Europeans, were taken over by the Com- 
pany; they mutinied almost at once, however, and 
three of them were disbanded, 2 fresh regiments being 
formed from the loyal remnant : to these, 2 regiments 
were added in 1785 and another in 1787, bringing the 
total to 5. 


Artillery , — There was a small party of gunners at 
Fort St. David in 1746 under 2 ensigns and 2 master 
gunners, who, in 1749, were raised to the strength of a 
company of 5 officers and no N.-C. Officers and men ; a 
second company was raised for Fort St. George in 1752, 
where, in 1758, at the commencement of the siege of 
Madras there were : — Royal Artillery, 148 officers and 
men ; Madras Artillery, 70 officers and men. In 1763-4, 
the Royal Artillery were recalled to England, many of 
the men, however, accepting service under the (Company; 
and this led to the organization in 1765 of 3 companies 
of Madras Artillery. The strength gradually increased, 
and in 1768, a battalion of 5 companies was formed, 
which by 1790 had risen to 2 battalions of 5 companies 
each. The corps of gun lascars was organized in 1779 
in 24 companies, to rise to 30 companies by 1790. 

Engineers . — There were a smsul number ot Engineer 
officers employed continuously throughout this period, 

European Infantry , — These amounted to about 200 
at Fort St. David in 1746, and their strength was 
augmented after the capitulation of Madras by 
detachments from Bengal and Bombay of 100 men each, 
and by 150 men from England. In 1748, 7 companies 
of 3 officers and 81 N.-C. Officers each were formed, 
and by 1758 had so increased that they were organized 
in 2 battalions of 7 companies each ; their numl^rs still 
continued to rise till 1770, when they were organized in 
I regiment of 4 battalions, altered in 1785 to 4 regi- 
ments of I battalion each. 

A foreign legion was raised in 1768 and disbanded 
in 1780. In 1795, the Swiss regiment of Neufchatel, 
or De Murion, was transferred from the service of the 
Dutch East India Company in Ceylon to the British 
service in India : it was composed of 10 companies and 
was about 800 strong when it arrived in Madras. 

Native Infantry , — The peons in Fort St. David in 
174^, numbering about 3,000, were or^fanized in com- 
panies under native leaders and were trained partially by 
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Europeans, but in 1758, when 2 battalions of them were establishment was fixed in 1786 at ^ battalions of 5 
formed under the command of Lieutenant Charles Tod, companies each with 30 companies of lascars. 
it was said of them that, though they had behaved well Engineers.-^ As in Madras, a small number of En- 

under fire on several occasions, they were still undisci gineer officers was employed continuously during this 
l^lined and unable to manoeuvre in the field. In 1760, period. 

6 battalions of them (of 9 companies each) were formed European Infantry. — The numbers of these after the 
under the command of British officers (2 Subalterns, capture of Calcutta were reduced to about 200, but rose 
and 3 Sergeant Majors to each battalion). This expe- in the next two years to 900, and by 1765 we find them 
rinient, the organization and success of which was organized in three regiments, each forming part of the 
rnainly due to Major Stringer Lawrence, was the begin- brigades formed by Clive in that year : in 1786 their 
ning of the Madras native army, which for the next 30 organization was changed into one of 6 battahons. 
years or so continued to increase in numl>ers and im- Native Infantry. — The first battalion of Bengal 
prove in efficiency. In 1765, when the force consisted sepoys to he trained, disciplined and clothed after 
of 13 battalions, British Captains were apjx)inted to the Eiiro])ean methods was raised by Clive in 1757 ; the 
command, and in 1773* to a force of 18 battalions, experiment was successful, recruits were plentiful and 
formed in 3 brigades of 6 battalions each. Adjutants easily obtained, and by 1759 five battalions had been 
were added to the Captain, 5 Lieutenants and 5 Ensigns organized. 1111760, each of these battalions had a 
with each battalion. By 1794, after various changes native strength of 1,000 with a Eurojiean staff of 1 
in the size and number (per battalion) of companies, Cai)tain, i Lieutenant, i Ensign and 4 N.-C. Officers, 
and also in the number of battalions, the force had Their numbei-s continued steadily to increase till 1786, 
risen to a strength ol 36 battalions. when there were 36 battalions, each with a European 

A corps of guides, for survey work and work under staff of Commandant, Adjutant, 8 Subalterns and 10 
the Intelligence Department, was raised in 1774, N.-C. Officers. 

reduced in 1782 and again raised in 1787. In 1756, a company of Vol- 

Militiay Volunteers, &c. — During the siege of Madras unteers was formed at Palta and formed part of Clive’s 
in 1758, three companies (i European, 2 native) of Vo- expeditionary force which re-took Fort William, 
lunteer Pioneers were formed and did good service. About 1795, a corps of native Militia was raised in 
Till the capture of Fort William, with its terrible se- Calcutta, which was found most usidul in relieving 
j ^ j quel of the ‘ Black Hole ’ in 1756, the Regulars of garrison duties when the latter were 

ngi,^ 7 ^ ’>79 subsequent arrival of required for active service: it consisted of 8 com- 
Clive in the following year, there is nothing of mili- panics of 90 men each. 

tary interest in Bengal to relate. A r/fWiJry.— The artillery in Bombay, which in 1760 

European Cavalry. — Two troops of European Dra- numl^ered 227, of whom 128 were natives, was formed 
goons and one of Hussars were raised from the European into 3 companies of 100 Europeans each in 1765, and 
infantry in 1760, were organized into one efficient trooj) into a battalion of 4 companies, totalling 302 
in 1764, and in the following year, with the exception of Europeans, in 1768. 

a small number retained as a body-guard for the Cover- Engineers.— -In 1777, the Court of Directors agreed 

nor-General, the men returned to infantry duty. to officers being appointed to form a corps of Engineers, 

Native Cavalry. — Two ressalahs of irregular cavalry and in the same year 5 companies of lascar Engineers, 
called the Mughal Horse, under native leaders, were and one of lascar Pioneers, each numbering 100 native 
raised in 1760 ; these, after an increase in 1764 to a officers and men, were organized, 
strength of 1,200, were reduced in 1765 to 3 ressalahs European Infantry.— By 1760, the infantry left in 

of 100 men each under command of British subalterns, nomuy 1 6-17 6 Bombay were reduced to 662 men, 
and were disbanded in 1772 as being of little use. The ^ 74 • 79 • whom 255 were topasses ; in 

Nawab Vizier raised 2 cavalry regiments officered by 1765, the establishment was fixed at 15 companies of 
Englishmen, in 1776, which were transferred to thn Com- loo Europeans each, which, three years later, were 
pany in 1777, when a tliird regiment, to complete a formed into 3 battalions of 7 companies each, aggregat- 
brigade, was formed. Two of these were disbanded ing 1,603 Europeans. In 1778, the European infantry 
in 1783, and the third, after service in Bombay to- left in Bombay was again reorganized, being formed 
gether with a troop of * Kandahar Horse * raised at into i battalion of 12 companies (two of which were 
Cawnpur in 1778, formed in 1796 2 of the 4 regular to garrison Broach), totalling 670 officers and men. 
native cavalry regiments established by the reorganiza- Native Infantry.— -In I759» companies of sepoys 

tion of 1796. were reorganized, those required lor civil duties being 

By 1765, the company of 1746 had risen in formed into a separate corps, while a corps of 500 was 
strengthto4companies,onecompany being attached to organized for purely military duties. In 1765, the 
each of the 3 brigades formed by Clive, the fourth being organization of the sepoys in Bombay into 2 battalions 
retained for garrison duty at Fort William, Palta and was ordered by the Court of Directors ; each battalion 
Baj-baj ; in the years 1777-85, some companies of Golan- which was to consist of 10 companies, with a total 
daz (native artillery) officered by Europeans were taken strength of 1,000 native ranks, was to have a European 
over by the Company from the Nawab of Oudh, but, staff of i Captain, i Lieutenant, 1 Ensign, and 10 
although apparently efficient, they were abolished Sergeants. This force gradually increased, till, by 1783, it 
in th^atter year, the system of having companies of consisted of 7 battalions (including i of Marines ) ; by 
gun lascars being reverted to. The European artillery 1788, 12 battalions had been formed, and at this number 
had, in the meantime, increased considerably, and the they remained till the reorganization of 1796. 

7 
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The recruitment ol the Company's European Member of Council of that Presidency, and it was not 
RccruUnient. discipline iorces was a question of some till some 20 years later that they were allowed a 
and ^ministration of Com- difficulty, and detachments were proper staff to assist them in their military duties. 
S?™*E/tloTori^^^ In 1774, the Governors of Presidencies were appoint- 

tlie gaols and the press gang ed Commanders-in-Chief of the forces in their respective 
being prominent recruiting agents; for the service was presidencies, and in 1786 Lord Cornwallis was appointed 
far from popular : but this source alone proved insuffi* the first Governor- General and Commander-in-Chief 
cient, and sailors from the Company s ships, volun- in India. Brigadier-General Camac, who resigned 
teers from the King^s troops, foreign deserters and in 1767, was the first military Commander- in-Chief in 
prisoners of war were all had recourse to at different India. 

periods ; in addition, foreign mercenaries, notably Swiss, The military administration by Government was at 
were often engaged in comparatively large numbers, first carried out by a branch of the so-called Public De- 
and even, at one time, slaves were purchased in Mada- partment under a Secretary. In 1773-4 Quarter-Master 
gascar to fill up the vacant ranks : with all this, num- General's and Adjutant-General’s Departments were 
bers fell dangerously low at times and, in consequence, created ; and in 1776 a Military Board was organized 
in every presidency, topasses formed generally a large in each presidency for the management and direction 
proportion of the European companies. of military affairs.” The constitution of this Board, 

There appears to have been little difficulty ex- which at first was composed of the Governor-General 
perienced, except at one time in Madras, in obtaining or Governor and other Members of Council, was 
recruits for the various native forces ; it is probable changed in 1785, when it was composed of : — 
that, till disciplined native corps were organized about The Commander-in -Chief, 
the middle of the i8th century, no great efforts were The Senior Officer at the Presidency, 

made to recruit from good fighting classes, and it is The Senior Officer of Artillery, 

not till this period that we find in old records parti- The Chief Engineer, 

cular mention of the different classes enlisted. The Adjutant-General, 

Pathans, Rohillas and Rajputs formed the greater The Quarter- Master General, and 
part of the first Madras native battalions till the num- The Auditor- General. 

her of these began to outgrow the suppl}^, when re- In 1786. were created two departments for the con- 

course was had to the inhabitants of the Carnatic and duct of military business, each under a Secretary, called 
the Circars : in 1795, unsuccessful attempts were made The Secret and Military Department ” and The 

to recruit for Madras regiments in Bombay and Bengal. Military Department of Insj>ection." In 1793, the 
In Bengal, the first battalion was formed of Pathans, latter department was abolished and the title of the 
Rohillas, Jats, Rajputs and Brahmans, but as the army former department altered to Military Department, 
increased, the two latter classes rose in n^bers till they The reorganization of 1796 was the first real attempt 
predominated: in the first instance recruits came gener- ■ tvesLi generally, and from one 

ally from Behar and Benares, but latterly most of the eorganwa ion 0 1790. view, the heterogeneous 

men seem to have come from Oude and beyond Benares, forces of the various presidencies, and it is, therefore, 
There was a curious mixture in Bombay regiments more or less possible from this date to deed with the 
of Eurasians, Jews. Arabs, Ab3rssinians, local Mahome- army in India as a whole, 
dans, and low caste Mahrattas. The army was organized as follows : — 

The military administration of this period was Bengal. — European artillery, 3 battalions of 5 corn- 
corrupt in the extreme ; in questions of supply and panics each. 

accounts matters were extraordinarily lax, perquisites European infantry, 3 rcgirnentsofiocompanies each, 

being recognized as apart of an officer's legitimate Regular native cavalry, 4 regiments of 6 troops each, 

emoluments ; and in other directions affairs were Native infantry, 12 regiments of 2 battalions each, 

little better. In consequence, discipline was most in- Madras. — European artillery, 2 battalions of 5 corn- 
different, and mutinies, even of British Officers, were panics each. 

frequent and had often to be suppressed with the European infantry, 2 regiments of 10 companies each, 

greatest severity. As a result of all this the training Native artillery, 15 companies of lascars (attached 

of the troops was far from perfect. The indifferent to European artillery), 

position and prospects of the Company's officers may Native infantry, 1 1 regiments of 2 battalions each, 

have been responsible for a great deal of this. For Bombay . — European artillery, r battalion of 6 corn- 
many years no officers above the rank of Captain, panics each. 

and very few even of that rank, were appointed, in European infantry, i regiment of X2 companies, 

order that the control of the Company's civilian Native infantry, 4 regiments of 2 battalions each, 

servants over their military forces might be entire and and a marine battalion, 

unquestioned even in time of war ; and when senior Officers, who had hitherto been borne on one senior- 

officers were appointed, their numbers were so few as itylist in each presidency for promotion, were now giv^ 
to make promotion unduly slow, and they were fre- promotion up to^ the rank of Major according to their 
quently superseded by officers of the King's troops regimenial seniority. Lieutenant-Colonels and Colonels 
who had been granted local rank. were placed on separate lists for promotion in each pre- 

It was not till the middle of the i8th century that sidency, and an establishment of Generals was laid 
field officers were appointed to the command of the down for the Company's army. Furlough regulations 
military forces in each presidency with a seat as third were also introduced. 
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The establishment of the native army in Bengal was 


laid down as follows: — , 

Native cavalry regiment, i6 European officers, including 

1 field officer, 4 European N.-C. Officers, 12 native 
officers, and 465 native N.-C. Officers and men ; Native 
infantry regiment, i Colonel, 2 Lieutenant-Colonels, 

2 Majors, 8 Captains, 22 Lieutenants, 10 Ensigns, 
2 European N.-C. Officers, 40 native officers, and 
1,840 native N.-C. Officers and men. 

The establishments in Bombay and Madras were 


organized on similar lines. 

With the advent of Lord Mornington (Marquis 
„ , ^ ^ Wellesley) in 1798, started an 

Period 1796- 1857. conquest. British 

cantonments gradually extended to beyond Delhi in 
the north and over the whole of the Dekhan and 
Mahratta territories, and necessitated a large increase 
, ^ „ to the army. In 1808, the Indian 

Military forces, i . niilitary establishment was con- 


stituted as follows 
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Aggregating, in round numbers, 24,500 Europeans 
and 130,000 natives. 

The war in Nepal and against the Pindaris, the two 
Burmese and Afghan wars, the operations against 
Sind and Gwalior and the two Punjab campaigns were 
all responsible for increased military obligations, if not 
for expansion of territory, and gave cause for further 
increases in the military forces. 

A reorganization of the army in 1823-4, under which 


double battalion regiments were split into single batta^ 
lion regiments and numbered according to the dates on 
which they had been raised and which gave i Colonel 
and 22 European officers to each native regiment or 
battalion, fixed the establishment of the Company's 
forces as below : — 
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and, in addition, various local and provincial corps. 

In 1815, the first Gurkha battalions were formed from 
the men who entered the British service after the fall 
of Malaun; in 1823, when the establishments and 
duties of the various and nondescript irregular corps in 
the Company’s service were fixed and laid down, we 
find 5 irregular native cavalry regiments mentioned, 
which were the beginning from which sprung the Bengal 
Silladar Cavalry. 

From 1824 to 1856, the army experienced many 
fluctuations in strength (as the forces were reduced 
or increased in accordance with the policy and 
requirements of the moment) and some slight 
changes in organization. In the latter year the 
numbers stood as below : — 
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Theway in which the Bengal army had more than 
doubled its numbers in the last 50 years, while the 
Madras army had slightly decreased, and the lorces 
in Bombay had almost remained stationary, is 
worthy of remark. 

Local corps had been raised in large numbers : they 
were cheaper and more mobile 
oca orp». regular native troops, 

and their organization was favoured on the grounds of 
policy : for it was felt that the Bengal army, recruited 
almost exclusively from one caste, had grown dan- 
gerously strong. Among the better known of these 
local corps we may mention The Frontier Brigade 
raised in the Sutlej States in 1846; the Corps of 
Guides; the Punjab Irregular Force raised in 184.9; 
the Oude Irregular Force ; and the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent. The latter force, which was maintained by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad under the treaty of 1800, 
at first consisted of 9,000 horse and 6,000 foot, with 
European officers from the Company’s service : in 
1853, however, anew treaty assigned Berar for the pay- 
ment of the contingent, which, thereupon, ceased to 
be a part of the Nizam’s army; it was then organized 
in 4 regiments of cavalry, 4 field artillery batteries, and 6 
battalions of infantry, under a general officer who took 
his orders from the Resident at Hyderabad. The 
Punjab Irregular Force was administered by civil 
authority, namely, the Provincial Government. 

Many of the Native States also maintained contin- 
gents with which they were supposed to come to the 
Company’s aid if required to do so. The numbers of 
these contingents varied greatly, but in ordinary times 
they averaged about 35,000 men : they were of little 
value in a military sense. 

The different militia and volunteer forces appear 

, to have been neglected, and m a 

MilUia and Volun.eara. dropped OUt of 

existence during this period. 

The repeated mutinies show that discipline was still 
far from what it should have 
Discipiineand^Adminis. indifferent conduct in 

the face of the enemy was not 


infrequent. 

The position of commanding officers of native corps 
was anomalous in the extreme owing to their liability 
to constant transfers ; the shibboleth of seniority, and 
the system by which officers once apjK)inted to the staff 
remained permanently on the staff, imposed on the 
army senile generals and staff officers out of touch 
with the men in the ranks: these facts, and the 
excessive centralization of the army administration, 
rendered the whole army machinery cuml^ersome and 
unsuitable. 

In 1799, the Military Department was assigned a 
place in the administration of each presidency, on much 
the same footing as the civil public departments of 
Government and, in conjunction with the Military 
Boards, administered the military business of the 
country. The Military Boards were abolished finely 
in 1855, when in each presidency the administration 
of the army devolved on the Military Departrnent, 
and the Conmiander-in-Chief became the executive head 
of the military forces while still retaining his seat on 
the Council. 


The causes of the Mutiny of 1837 have been so often 
and so well described that it is 
p«nod i 8 s 7 -i 895' unnecessary to enter into the 
question here. Only a small portion of the Bengal army 
remained faithful. The Bombay army generally proved 
true to their salt, and of the Madras army only one 
regiment of cavalry gave trouble. The Punjab Frontier 
Force not only proved thoroughly loyal, but its services 
in helping to suppress the mutineers were invaluable. 
In 1858, when the East India Company ceased to 
. . ^ ' exist on the assumption of govern * 

British rroops. Crown, it was decided 

that the Company’s European troops should be transfer- 
red to the Crown. They were accordingly amalgamated 
into the Royal army. In 1857 large reinforcements 
of British troops had reached India and their establish- 
ment in the following year was approximately 70,000. 
The reorganization of the native army took some 
years to effect. It was decided 
ReorganiMtion orthe reorganize the whole on the 

Native Army. “ irregular” System. This term 

appears to have been applied because a smaller number 
of British Officers were appointed to each corps of the 
reorganized army than were formerly appointed to 
regular corps, and because each ^ipointment was 
considered a ‘ staff ’ aiipointment. The term was in 
no way descriptive and has long since ceased to be 
employed. 

A staff corps was instituted, for each of the three 
presidencies, to provide officers to 
various offices and ap^ 
sta Corps. pointments in native regiments, on 

the staff and in army departments, and also those in civil 
and political employ open to military officers. Promo- 
tion was to be by length of service ; 12 years’ service 
to qualify for the rank of Captain, 20 for Major, and 26 
for Lieutenant-Colonel. , 

The native cavalry (except for the regiments in Mad- 
ras) was organized on the Silladar 
system ; and the native artillery, 
except for the few native mount- 
ain batteries of the Punjab Frontier Force and Bombay 
army and tlie Hyderabad Contingent field batteries, 
was entirely alwlished. 

Tn TS6a. the establishment was as follows 


Native Army EsUUisli- 
nient. 



Csvalry 

Rei^iinents. 

.. _ 

Artillery 

Batteries. 

Rental ... i 

19 



Madras 

4 


Bombay 

7 

2 

Punjab Frontier Force 

6 

5 

Hyderabad (.'ontlnfjent 

4 

4 

Other local Corps 

a 


Total 

4 a 

II 


Infnntry 

naltalions. 


49 

40 

30 

13 

6 

J 

142 ; or a 
total MrrQgth 
of some 140,000 
men. 


There were various small frontier expeditions be- 
tween i860 and 1878 ; there were 
»86 o- 7B. expeditions against China, 

Abyssinia and Perak, but no large and important 
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operations took place till the Afghan War of 1878-79. 
"ras campaign, which strained greatly the nulit^ 
resources of India, showed many defects in the mili- 
tary administration and organisation. The Army 
Organisation Committee of 1879 enquired into the whole 
quMtidn copiously and exhaustively, and had many 
reforms to recommend. In accordance with their 
recommendations, the following 
R«dttction»iii»i»b)i«h- native corps were disbanded 
ment,,88,. about i88i:- 

2 Bengal, i Bombay, and i Punjab Frontier Force 
regiments of cavalry. 

3 Bengal, 8 Madras, 4 Bombay and i Punjab Fron- 
tier Force battalions of infantry. 

At the same time a substantid increase was made in 
the establishment of every other corps. 

Jhe British army, which consisted of 9 cavalry 
regiments, 86 batteries of artillery, and 50 battalions 
of infintry, was reduced by ii batteries. 


In 1885, war with Russia appeared imminent, and 
g it was decided to increase per- 

* manently the British and native 

forces. A fourth squadron was added to each British 
cavalry regiment ; the ii batteries of European artil- 
lery, reduced in i88x, were restored; an addition was 
made of 3 battalions of British infantry ; and the 
strength of each battalion on the establishment was to 
be increased by xoo men. Two Bengal and one Bom- 
bay native cavalry regiments were ordered to be 
raised, while a fourth squadron was to be added to 
each Bengal and Bombay regment and 100 men to 
each Madras regiment ; two native mountain batteries 
were to be raised ; and 9 native infantry battalions 
were added to the Bengal Army. 

The total increase amount^ to 10,600 British and 
approximately 20,000 natives and was carried out by 
the end of 1887, in which year the establishment of the 
army in India stood as below : — 



BRlTlbH. 

Native. 


Cavalry. 

Artillery, 

R. E. 
Officer!. 

Infantry. 

Total. 

! Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Sappers 

and 

Miners. 

1 

Infantry. 

Total. 

Bengal 

3,786 

j 

1 7 i 064 

. 

203 

34.44a 

45.515 

i5»aoa 

1.508 

1.438 

58,944 

77.09a 

Mtdrai ... 

a..Sa4 

2,658 

35 , 

n,i43 

16,360 

2,146 

271 

1.495 


39,649 

Bombay 

631 

9»947 

45 

8,104 

11,727 

1 4.667 

459 

935 

33,490 

««.S44 

Local Corpi 

... 

... 




*.598 

... 


S.669 

7.967 

Hyderabad Contin* 
gent. 

... 

•• 

... 



2,000 

r 1 1 -.1 

536 


5004 

7.540 

Total ... 

6,941 


283 

53.689 

73.60a 

95.613 

3,767 

3,868 

120,844 

1 153,09a 



12,689 j 

1 





Total British and Native=336,694 


All of this increase, however, was absorbed by the 
requirements of the territory annexed in, and adjacent 
to, Burma in 1885 and the following years. 

During the ten years 1885-95, military operations in 
Burma and on the Eastern , N orth- 
Eastern, and North-Western 
Frontier were almost continuous, while during the same 
period great strides were made in the improvement 
of the organiration and efficiency of the forces. Among 
the principal changes we may mention the following : — 

In 1885, was inaugurate a programme lor the im* 
n* • provement of coast and frontier 
defences. 

In 1886, arrangements for mobilization in the event 
1886. placed on a proper 

footing ; a reserve was started for 
the native army with a strength of some 23,000 men ; 
military police were organised for service in Burma, and 
two additional mountain batteries were raised to meet 


the requirements of Burma; and the control of the 
Punjab Frontier Force was transferred from the Punjab 
Government to the Commander-in-Chief . In 1888 Gene- 
jggg raPs Commands were reduced 

from 33 to 30 and were divided 
into ist class districts under Major-Generals, and 2nd 
class districts under Brigadier- Generds, while the 
larger stations were placed under Colonels on the Staff ; 
the district staff of the Adjutant-General's and Quar- 
ter-Master-General 's Departments were amalgamated 
into district staff officers, ist and 2nd dass, for the 
higher class of military staff duties, duties of a routine 
nature being relegated to the garrison or station staff. 

In 1889, Mounted InfanpY w®re organized for 
service in Upper Burma, and 
the Imperial Service Troops 
system was inaugurated. Regarding the latter a short 
explanation is necessary. During the war with Afghan- 
istan in 1878-80 certain of the native chiefs had 
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ImperiAl Service 
Troopf, 


sent contingents to assist our forces, and these had 
rendered good service, generally 
on the line of communications. 
In 1885, when a Russian war 
seemed imminent, most of the native chiefs had come 
forward with offers of assistance in men, horses or 
money. The native armies of these chiefs«-for the most 
part huge undisciplined armed rabbles — had for years 
been considered a source of danger in case of a general 
mobilization for war across our frontiers, and it was 
decided to remove this danger and at the same time 
increase our available reserves, by inviting dl the great- 
er native chiefs to reorganize their armies by forming 
corps which should be really efficiently armed, equip- 
ped, disciplined and trained, and which should be at 
our disposal in case of need. In order that the chiefs 
should take a sufficient pride and interest in these 
corps, they were to remain imder the complete control 
of their own rulers during peace time, the only interfer- 
ence we allowed ourselves being that British Officers 
(serving under the orders of the Foreign Department ) 
should train and inspect them. The scheme has proved 
entirely successful, and Imperial Service Troops have 
rendered excellent service in more than one frontier 
expedition and in China and Somaliland. 

In 1890, the three presidential staff corps of Bengal, 
. Madras, and Bombay, were amal- 

gamated into one Indian staff 
corps, and the number of trans-frontier men in the 
native amw was increased. In 
1891, two Bombay infantry regi- 
ments were reconstituted for service in Baluchistan ; 
an increase was made in the establishment of garrison 
artillery companies ; the pay of the native soldier was 
increased ; and recruiting centres for the Bengal army 
jg were established. In 1892, the 

Intelligence Branch of the 
Quarter-Master-General *s Department was reorganized 
and certain Madras regiments were reconstituted for 
service in Upper Burma. In 1893 the system of class 
regiments was introduced among 
the Hindustani regiments of the 
Bengal army, and the British troops in India were 
jg re-armed with the magazine rifle. 

^ ‘ In 1894, a reserve of officers for 

the Indian army was organized, but up to the present 
has not proved a success. 

It has already been shown how the different presi- 
, dential armies grew up apart from 
R,org.n.m.onof force of circumstances. Gradual- 

ly, however, as cantonments 
spread out over the countr}', and as external require- 
ments necessitated the employment in one direction 
of forces larger than any dne presidency could spare, 
the three armies came more and more in contact. 

Further, in the progress of events, the armies of 
Madras and Bombay came to garrison territories well be- 
yond the limits of those presidencies ; and the Bengal 
army had grown too large and cumbersome for one com- 
mand. It thus became increasingly apparent that a 
system under which the central government, though 
nominally the head of the army, had actually little real 
authority over the British troops in the different pre- 
sidencies, and no authority at all over the native troops, 
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was so anomalous as to amount to a real danger in time 
of war. This had been foreseen by the Government of 
India who endeavoured, but without success, to impress 
their views on the Home Government. It required the 
Afghan war with its clear illustration of the evils of the 
system, the recommendations* of the Army. Organiza- 
tion Commission of 187^ and some years more of urgent 
pressure from the Indian Government before the ne- 
cessary reforms were initiated. By 1888, most of the 
different presidential army departments had been con- 
solidated under one head with the Government of India, 
and their transfer from the control of the local govern- 
ments effected, and in that year the Indian Govern- 
ment was authorized by the Secretary of State for 
India to prepare the necessary orders for the division of 
the army into four commands. Everything was made 
ready for carrying out the change in 1890, but sta- 
tutory authority was necessary, and it was not till 1893 
that the necessary Act of Parliament was passed. The 
new system was introduced in 1895 ; but its inaugura- 
tion had been so long delayed that it had ceased to be 
approj)riate to the alteied circumstances of the case ; 
and it was destined to last but a short period. 

The years 1895-8 saw large bodies of troops employ- 
„ . , ed across the North-West frontier; 

in 1899-1900, a force of British 
troops from India was organized 
and sent to Natal ; in 1900-01 the China expedition 
was carried out ; in 1901-2 extensive blockade opera- 
tions took ])lace against the Waziris ; and in 1903-4 
there were expeditions in Somaliland and Thibet. 

The last six or seven years of this period have been 
prolific in changes and reforms. These are due to 
Russian movements in Central Asia and the near East, 


the entry of other European Powers into the eastera 
political arena, the expansion of our own dominions till 
they march with those of Russia, Turkey, China and 
France, the improvements necessitated by the lessons 
of the frontier campaigns of 1895-8 and of South 
Africa, and the amended finances of the Indian Empire. 

The most important of these changes are detailed 
below : — 


The commands, organized in 1895, divided the 
country, roughly speaking, as fol- 
Jows : the Punjab Command com- 

Com».nd,. 

administered by the Punjab Government; the Bengal 
Command, in addition to Bengal and the North-West 
Provinces (now the United Provinces ), took in Assam 
and parts of Central India and the Central Provinces ; 
the Bombay Command included, in addition to the 
Bombay Presidency, Rajputana, Baluchistan, Aden 
and the remaining parts of Central India and the Cen- 
tral Provinces; and the Madras Command contained 
Burma, Hyderabad and Mysore in addition to the 
Madras Presidency. A Lieutenant-General with a large 
staff of combatant and departmental officers was ap- 
pointed to each command and was given powers to deal 
with many cases which had hitherto required the 
authority of Army Head-Quarters or the Government 
of India. 


* They recommended the division of the trmy in India Into 4 army 
corps : Punjab, Bengal, Mtdraa and Bombay. 
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In 1896, the amalgamation of the Bengal, Bombay 
g, and Madras branches of the In- 

dian Medical Service, under a 
Director-General, was carried out. 

In 1897, the class squadron and company system 
was introduced into the Hydera- 
' bad Contingent ; sanitary officers 

were appointed to each command ; and the Central India 
Horse, the Bhopal and Merwara battalions and the 
Deoli and Erinpura Irregular Forces were transferred 
from the control of the Foreign Department to that of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

An additional native mountain battery was raised : 
x8o 8 number of British infantry 

battalions in India was reduced 
from 53 to 52, the establishment of each of the latter 
number being increased by 20 men ; and battalions of 
native infantry were first lent to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for duty in colonial garrisons. 

A first class district, under the General Officer 
Commanding the Punjab Frontier 
^ Force, was formed, embracing the 

North-West Frontier from Abbottabad to Dera Ghazi 
Khan fincluding the Peshawar district). 

The double company system was introduced into 
the native infantry ; a new native 
mountain battery was raised; 
three battalions of native infantry were raised for duty 
in Colonial garrisons; Assam Gurkha battalion was 
delocalised ; and the transport service was completely 
reorganized. A considerable change of frontier policy 
was inaugurated, as it was decided that all regular 
troops should be withdrawn gradually from Southern 
Waziristan, the Khyber, Samana and from the Kurram 
and Tochi valleys, their place being' taken by local 
militia, and that movable columns of regulars should 
be maintained in frontier cantonments to support the 
militia in case of necessity. In this way waste of regular 


military force is obviated, and the interest of the local 
inhabitants in the maintenance of peace is aroused. 

The native army was re-armed with the maga- 
zine rifle ; the Commissariat De- 
partment was reformed and re- 
named the Supply and Transport Corps ; mounted 
infantry schools were established ; a fourth battalion 
of native infantry was raised for Colonial garrison 
duty ; and accelerated promotion was sanctioned for offi- 
cers of the Indian Staff Corps, Captain's and Major’s 
ranks being attained after nine and eighteen years' 
service respectively. 

An ambulance bearer corps of 6,000 bearers was 
organized ; three field howitzer 
batteries were added to the es- 
tablishment ; a con)s of frontier garrison artillery was 
formed ; the brigade division system for horse and 
field artillery was introduced, and ammunition 
columns were reorganized ; a fifth battalion of native 
infantry was raised for Colonial garrison duty ; the Im- 
perial Cadet Corps was established ; during the years 
1898-1902 four battalions of Hindustani Mussalmans 
were reconstituted ; and two ordinary and one fortress 
(for Aden ) companies were added to the Bombay Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

The designation Indian Staff Corps was changed 
to Indian army ; the whole ot the 
regiments of the Indian army 
were renumbered as a single army ( an exception being 
made in the case of Gurkha battalions and the Corps 
of Guides ) instead of by presidencies and irregular 
forces ; Burma was made a separate district under a 
Lieutenant-General and was placed directly under 
Army Head-Quarters ; the re-armament of the moun- 
tain artillery was completed ; and the enlistment of Mah- 
sud Waziris into the regular army was authorized. 

The composition and strength of the army in 
India was as below 
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The above numbers include native troops serv- 
ing in Somaliland and the Colonies, but exclude the 
native army reserve numbering about 25,000. 

In 1904, on the conclusion of a revised arrange- 
1904. the Ni^am of Hy- 

derabad regarding Berar, the 
Hyderabad Contingent ceased to exist as a separate 
force ; its cavalry of 4 regiments of 3 squadrons each 
was reorganized in 3 regiments of 4 squadrons each 
and its field artillery was disbanded. A pioneer battal- 
ion to be composed of Hazaras was raised ; an Assam 
Gurkha battalion was delocalised ; large additions were 
made to the mule transport maintained permanently ; 
and it was decided to increase gradually the native army 
reserve till it reached a strength of 50,000. During 
the period 1900-04, thirteen Madras infantry battalions 
and the Madras cavalry regiments were reconstituted 
by the enlistment in them of Moplahs, Gurkhas, Pun- 
jabis, Jats and Rajputs. 

In this year a large reorganization scheme was 
R«org.ni«.ionof ,90,. inaugurated This aimed at a 
more scientific distnlmtion of 
the Army during peace and at the mobilization of a 
field army of not less than 9 divisions and 8 cavalry 
brigades. Under it the Madras Command was abolish- 
ed, and the commands and staff were reorganized 
as follows : — 


COMMANDS DIVISIONS AND 


BRIGADES. 


INDEPENDENT BRIGADES UNDER DIVISIONS. 


NORTHERN 


WESTERN 


ist (Peshawar) Division 

I Nowshera. 

\ Mardan (cavalry). 

2nd ( Rawalpindi) Divi- 
Sion 

1 Abboitabad. 

( Sialkote (cavalry). 

3rd (Lahore) Division... 

/Julliindur, 

1 ’Umballa (cavalry). 
< .Sirhind. 

I Multan. 

Kohat Brigade. 

Bannu Brigade, 

. Derajat Brigade, 

U'eroxcpore. 

4th ((^ueitfl) Division 

( Kauu'hi. 

( Nwsirabad. 

5th (Mhow) Division ... 

1 Jhansi. 

\ Jubbalporo, 

6th (Poona) Division ... 

.Aden Brigade. 

7th (Meerut) Division ... 

( Bombay, 
s Aiimednagar. 
t Belgaum, 

r Bareilly. 

-V Garhwal. 
t Meerut (cavalry). 

8th (Lucknow) Division- 

{ Fy«ibad. 

J AlIahalMi'l. 

1 Presidency. 

V Assam. 


UNDER ARMY 
HEAD.QUARTERS 


'Bangalore (cavalry). 
Bangalore (infantry). 
9th (Seen nderabad), Madras, 

Division ... Southern. 

Secunderabad (cavalry). 
^Secunderabad()nfEntiy). 


Burma Division 


( Mandalay, 
* \ Rangoon. 


The principle underlying this arrangement was 
that the Army should in peace be organized and trained 
in units of command similar to those in which it would 
take the field. Each peace division ( except Burma ) 
should be able to j)lace in the field 1 cavalry and 3 in- 
fantry brigades and should, in addition, comprise such 
other trooi)s as were required for the maintenance of 
internal order in the divisional area wlien the division 
itself was withdrawn for war. The scheme was estim- 
ated to take some years to work out as new accom- 
modation was required in many cantonments. The 
organization shown above will undergo further altera- 
tion before the scheme is completed. 

The peace combatant staff of a division was fixed 
at two Assistant and one Deputy Assistant Adjutants- 
General ; of a Brigade under a Brigadier-General at 
one Dejmty Assistant Adjutant-ticneral and one 
Brigade-Major ; and of a Brigade under a Colonel on the 
Staff at a Brigade-Major and a 2nd class Station Staff 
Officer. 

At the same time a regular programme of increas- 
ing reserves and generally adapting mobilization 
arrangements to suit the larger field army was entered 
utx)n. 

A staff college was started in India to train candi- 
j dates for staff emj)loyment ; to 

be located ultimately at Quetta, 
it opened in temporary (juartoi*s in Deolali : a pro- 
gramme of extension of strategic railways on the frontier 
was initiated ; a large scheme tor the expansion of 
ordnance factories was started ; and arrangements were 
made to rearm the wliole of the Horse and Field 
Artillery with Q. F. guns. 

At the instance of Lord Kitchener, who condemned 
the existing system of military 
administration in India as one of 
dual control and divided respon- 
sibility, the Secretary of State for India held an enquiry 
into the question early in 1905. On review of the whole 
question and on the advice of a committee assembled 
for the purjiose, the Govt:rnment of the day at 
home decided that in future there should be two 
ministerial departments or agencies, through whicli the 
Governor-General in Council should administer the 
army in India. The most im])ortant, termed tlu; Army 
Dejiartment, slwmld be in charge of the Commander- 
in-Chief, as Extraordinary Mem bet of Council, and 
should deal with questions of command, staff and regi- 
mental aj)])ointments, promotions, disiij^line, training, 
organization, distribution of the army, intelligence, 
mobilization, schemes of offence and defence, peace 
manoeuvres, war preparation and the conduct of war. 
The other, termed the Military Sup))ly De])artment, in 
charge of an Ordinary Member of Council, usually a 
military officer, should deal with the control of army con- 
tracts, the purchase of stores, ordnance and remounts, 
the management of military works, the clothing and 
manufacturing departments, Indian Medical Service, 
and the Royal Indian Marine. At the same time it was 
suggested that the Military Accounts Department 
should be transferred to the control of the Finance De- 
partment of the Government of India. . Owing to the 
resignation of the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, and the change 
of ministry at home, the inauguration of the new system 
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was delayed till March 1906. ( For further informa- 

tion on this subject see the published correspondence.) 

In the above it has been impossible to detail any- 
thing like the whole of the 
zB99-i9oe. many reforms and additions 

made during the last six or seven years. About 500 
British officers have been added to the remments 
of the native army; a great deal has been done to 
improve the healtn and the sanitary surroundings of 
the soldier ; frontier communications have been much 
improved ; a policy of rendering India independent in 
the matter of wax stores of all kinds has been initiated 
and has made great progress by expansion of the 
various factories, &c ; much has been done to improve 
the armament, equipment and mobilization arrange- 
ments of the Army ; the officialre gulations have been 
revised and simplmed and work has been decentral- 
ized to a great extent ; special attention has been paid 
to the higher military education of officers; the annual 
grant for manoeuvres has been increased ; military grass 
and dairy farms have been started; and practically 
every Army department has been reorganized. 

During these years the net military expenditure 
has been as under : — 


1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

(estunates). . . 

1905- 1906 
(estimates). .. 


. . £14.968.399 

• • 15.019.5^ 

• • 15*703,582 

• • 17,279.770 
. . 17,792.405 

. . 20,488,199 

• • 20,757,03a 


In looking at these figures it has to be remembered 
that, owing to the impoverished finances of India prior 
to 1900, the military administration had been starved 
for many years. 


There is little or no mention of Volunteer or Militia 

Volontierfc ^ records of the first 

half of the nmeteenth century, 
and those in existence before that time appear to have 
disappeared gradually. The mutiny brought several 
volunteer corps into being, some of whom did excellent 
service, and the present volunteer force in India 
may be said to date its origin from that period. 
Till 1885, when the strength of the Volunteer Force 
stood at 13,368, they met with no great encouragement. 


Since that date it has been the declared policy of the 
military administration to foster the movement. 
Grants for buildings, field days and camps of exercise 
have been made; wound and inji^ pensions to 
volunteers and pensions to their widows have been 
granted under certain conditions ; the capitation allow- 
ance has been somewhat increased and small allow- 
ances towards outfit to officers have been sanctioned. 
Volunteers in India have been made eligible for the 
Volunteer Officers' Decoration and the Long Service 
Medal. Some new corps have been formed and the 
strength of the force has risen to about 33,000, includ- 
ing however the reserve and cadets, of whom about 
31,000 are efficients. * ' 
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The Army in India. Part 11. 


The Army as it exists To-day. 


The Governor-General in Council, subject to the 
. . ... .. control exercised for the Crown 

by the Secretary of State for In- 
dia, is the supreme head of the Army in India. The 
ministerial agencies through which the authority of 
the Governor- General in Council is administered are 
two : the Army Department and the Department of 
Military Supply. 

The former of these is in charge ol the Commander- 
in-Chief, who is an Extraordinary Member of the Gov- 
ernor-Generars Council, while an Ordinary Member 
of Council, usually a military officer, presides over the 
latter. In addition, there is a Military Finance Sec- 
tion of the Finance Department to deal with questions 
of Army Finance. 

Under the constitution of the Government of India, 
the Secretaries to Government in the Army Depart- 
ment, the Department of Military Supply and the 
Military Finance Department are the heads of these 
departments : they are responsible to the Governor- 
General in Council that the business of their depart- 
ments is carried out in accordance with the authorized 
rules, and they have direct access to the Governor- 
General. They are each assisted by an establishment 
of Deputy and Assistant Secretaries. Further, in 
this connection, the members of the Army Head- 
Quarters Staff perform two separate and distinct func- 
tions : one, as members of the Head-Quarters Staff in all 
matters in the control of the Commander-in-Chief as 
such ; the other, the function aj)j)ertaining to depart- 
mental officers of the Army Dcj)artment, which does 
not, however, carry with it any of the powers of a Sec- 
retary to Government. 

Directly under the Army Department is the Army 
Head -Quarters Staff ; this is 


Army Department. 


separated into the following 


divisions : — 

Division of the Chief of the Staff. 

Adjutant- General’s Division. 

Quarter-Master-General ’ s Division. 

Medical Division. 

Military Secretary's Division. 

The Division of the Chief of the Staff, which is sub- 
divided into two sections, (i) Military Operations, and 
(it) Training and Staff Duties, deals with the following 
questions Military policy, organization, distribution, 
preparation for war, intelligence, mobilization, plans 
of operations, higher education and training, and 
manoeuvres. 


The Adjutant-General’s Division deals with ques- 
tions of recruiting, discipline, training, education and 
equipment of units. 

The Quarter-Master-General’s Division, which is 
subdivided into four sections, (t) General Branch, («) 
Cantonments, (m) Supply and Transport, and (tv) 
Veterinary, deals with questions of accommodation, 
movements and cantonments, and with the organiza- 
tion, administration and training of the Supply and 
Transport Corps (except the portion of it under the 
Department of Military Supply) and of the Army 
Veterinary Corps. 

The Medical Division deals with all medical ques- 
tions, except some concerning the administration ol the 
Indian Medical Service, which is partially a civilian de- 
partment and is partly under the Department of Mili- 
tary Supply. 

The Military Secretary’s Division deals with 
appointments, promotions, exchanges and retirements 
of officers. 

For information regarding the numlws and titles of 
the different officers serving in the Army Department 
on the Army Head-Quarters Staff, and in the Depart- 
ment of Military Supply or on the departmental staff 
subordinate to it, the current Indian Army List is the 
best book ol reference. At present they stand as 
follows : — 

Army Department— 

Secretary, with rank of Major-General. 

I Deputy Secretary, with rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel or Colonel. 

1 Assistant Secretary. 

Army Headquarters- 

Division OF the Chief of the Staff— 

Chief of the Staff, with rank of Lieutenant- 
(icneral. 

2 Directors, with rank of Brigadier-General 
or Colonel, 

4 Assistant Quarter-Masters-General, with 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel. 

7 Deputy Assistant Quarter-Masters-General. 

8 Staff Captains. 

Attaches : no definite number laid down. 

Adjutant-General’s Division— 

Adjutant-General, with the rank of Major- 
General 

I Deputy Adjutant-General, with the rank of 
Colonel 

4 Assistant Adjutants-General, with the rank 
ol Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel 
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a Deputy Assistant Adjutants-General. 

I Staff Officer for recruiting, 

I Judge Advocate-GeneraL 
AttachSs : as a rule limited to z or 2 . 

Adjutant-General's Division, Inspection 
Branch^ 

3 Inspectors-General of Cavalry, Artillery 
and Volunteers respectively, each with the 
rank of Major-General and each with a 
Brigade-Ms^or as an assistant. 

Inspector of Gymnasia. 

Quarter- Master-General' s Division— 

Quarter -Master-General, with the rank of 
Major-General. 

Quarter -Master-Gen er al's Division, Move- 
ments, Quarterings and Cantonment 
Section — 

I Deputy Quarter-Master-General, with the 
rank of Colonel. 

I Inspecting Officer of Cantonments. 

I Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-General. 

Quarter-Master-General' s Division, Supply 
and Transport Section — 

1 Inspector-General, with the rank of Major- 
General. 

2 Assistant Quarter-Masters-General. 

2 Deputy Assistant Quarter-Masters-General. 
Attaches: as a rule two. 

Quarter-Master-General' s Division, Veterin- 
ary Section— 

I Principal Veterinary Officer. 

Medical Division— 

1 Principal Medical Officer. 

2 Secretaries to Principal Medical Officer. 

I Sanitary Officer. 

Military Secretary's Division— 

I Military Secretary, with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel or Colonel. 

I Assistant Military ^cretary, 

(Both of these officers are on the personal 
Staff of the Commander-in-Chief.) 

There are the following permanent committees at 
Army Head-Quarters to secure co-ordination in work- 
ing between the different parts of the Army . 

MOBILISATION COMMITTEE, 

President— H. E. the C.-in-C. 

Members — The Hon'ble Member in charge of the 
Department of Military Supply 
Chief ®f the Staff. 

Secretary to (^vernment, Army Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary to Government, Department of 
Mihtaiy Supply, 

Adj utant-Genersd. 

Quarter-Master-General. 

Sbci^tary Officer in charge of the Mobilisation 
Branch, Division of the Chief of the Staff. 


DEFENCE COMMITTEE. 

President— H. E. the C.-in-C. 

Members — The Hon'ble Member in charge of 
the Department of Military Supply. 

Chief of the Staff. 

Adj utant-General, 

Quarter-Master-General 
Director-General of Ordnance. 
Inspector-General of Artillery. 
Director-General of Militaty Works, 

Officer in charge of Milit^ Operations 
Section, Division of the Chief of the Staff. 

Additional Members for Coast Defence — 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine, 
Inspector of Submarine Mining Defences. 

Secretary — 

Officer in charge of the Strategical Branch, 
Division of the Chief of the Staff. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

President— H. E. the C.-in-C, 

Members— 

Chief of the Staff. 

Secretary to Government, Army Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary to Government, Military Finance 
Department. 

Adjutant-General. 

g uarter-Master-General 
irector-General of Ordnance. 

Military Secretary. 

Deputy Adjutant-General. 

Deputy Quarter- Master-General. 

Officer in charge of Military Operations 
Section, Division of the Chief of the Staff. 
On the two former committees, whose principal 
duties are to deal with the preparation of the Army for 
war and the internal and external defences of India, 
respectively, the Department of Military Supply is 
represented. The Advisory Council discusses all ques- 
tions of importance under consideration at Army Head- 
Quarters, thus co-ordinating the work of the mfferent 
divisions and keeping the representatives of Govern- 
ment, the Secretaries to Government in the Army, and 
Military Finance Departments, informed of the pro- 
gress of these questions ; it also enables the latter 
officers to represent the views of Government at an 
early stage in the dealings with any question. 

Under the Department of Military Supply are the 
following Army Departments 

The Military Works Services. 

The Ordnance Department. 

The Indian Medical Service. 

The Contracts and Registration Branch of the 
Supply and Transport Corps. 

The Army Remount Department. 

I?® Army Clothing Department. 

The Royal Indian Marine. 

The Military Works Services deal with the con- 
? maintenance of all military works and 

buildings. ^ 
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Ordnance Department arranges for the supply 
to the Armjr of all munitions of war and a large part 
of Its equipment. 

The Indian Medical Service is partly under the 
Home Department of the Government of India ; the 
Department of Military Supply deals mainly with the 
admmistration of the military portion of the service, 
consisting of Officers, Assistant- Surgeons and Hospital 
Assistants. 

The Contracts and Registration Branch of the Sup- 
ply and Transport Corps deals with the contracts for 
the supply of the Army and with the registration for 
war of transport animals. 

The Army Remount Department supplies remounts 
to all British, and a few Native, mounted units, and 
arranges for the importation of all horses and mules 


required ; it has also charge of Government breeding 
operations. 

The Army Clothing Department supplies the Army 
with clothing. 

The Royal Indian Marine, under a Director, who is 
usually an officer of the British Navy, arranges for sea 
transport required for the Army. It is not an Army 
Service, and is placed under the Department of 
Military Su])ply for administrative convenience. 

The following table shews the present organisation 
Command, and Staff. the Anny in Brigades, Divisions 

and Commands with their princi- 
pal staff officers. The organization is at present in a 
transitory stage, as the Secunderabad Division and 
many of the Brigades are not yet organised as they will 
be ultimately, when the re-distribution of the Army is 
completed. 


COMMANDS 
with Staffs of ditto. 


ist 

^ (Peshawar) 


' Lt.>Gen). Comdg. 

Asst. Military Secy. 

A. ‘D.-C. I 

Dy. AdJt..Oei)l. , 

a Asst. Adjts.-Genl, j 

a Dy. Asst. Adits. -Geol. 

Asst. Qr.-Mr.>(!rtnl. 

Dy. Asst. Qr.-Mr.-Geol. 

Col. on Staff, R. A. 

Dy. Asst, Ad]t.<Genl.. R. A. 
Cotndg. Engineer. 

Inspector of S. and T, Corps. 
Principal Medical Officer, 
Sanitary Officer. 

Dy. Judge Advocate-Genl. 
Inspecting Veterinary Officer. 
loipector-Genl. of Ordnance, 
Northern Circle. 

Staff Officer, Army Bearer 
Corps. 

4 Recruiting Staff Officers. 
Inspector of Army Schools. 
Inspector of Army Signalling, 
Northern Circle, 


3rd 

(Lahore) 


DIVISIONS 
with Staffs of ditto. 


'Geni. Officer Comdg. 
A..D,-C. 


a Asst. Adjts.-Genl. | 

Dy, Asst. Adjt..GenI. J 
Comdg., Royu Engineer. : 
Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Supply. | 
Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Transpt. I 
Principal Medical Officer. \ 


Nowshera 


BRIGADES 
with Staffs of ditto. 


^Genl. Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst, Adjt. Gcnl 
Brigade-Major. 

Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
Senior Medical Officer, 


and 

(Rawalpindi) 


Gent. Officer Comdg. 

A.-D.-C. 

a Asst. AdjU.-Genl. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-GenU Abbottabad 

Comdg. Royal Engineer. 

Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Supply. 

Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Transpl. 

.Principal Medical Officer, 


"jullundur 

Genl. Officer Comdg. 

A.-D.-C. 

a Asst. Adjts.-Genl. Atnbala 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. j 

C'omdg. Royal Engineer, | 

Offr. Comdg.. Divnl. Supply, j 

Offr. Cnmdg., Divnl, Transpt. I Ambala 

Principal Medical Officer. j (Cavalry) 


( Col. on Staff Comdg, 
Brigade-Major, 
xst Class SUff Officer. 

{ Col. on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade* Major, 
ist Class Staff Officer. 
Senior Medical Officer. 


Independent Brigades. 


( Genl. Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Qenl. 
Brigade-Major. 

Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
Principal Medical Officer, 

{ Genl. Officer Comdg. 

Principal Medical Officer. 

( Genl, Officer Comdg. 

I Dy. Asst. AdjL-Gcnl. 
Juliundur „ Brigade- Major, 

I Principal Medical Officer. 

( Genl. Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asm. Adjt.-Genl. 
Brigade- Major. 

Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
Principal Medical Officer. 

Ambala / Col. on Staff Comdg. 

(Cavalry) ...1 Brigade-Major. 

( Col. on Staff Comdg. 
Brlgade-Mnjor. 

1st Clau Staff CMffccr. 

fGenl. Officer Comdg. 

I Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Oenl, 
fCohat Brigade-Major. 

I Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
VPrjaafpal Medical Officer. 

( Genl. OflIcerikComdg. 

Dy. Asst, AdJt,.Gem. 
Brigade-Major. 

Asst. Comdg. RomI Engr. 
Principal Medical Officer. 

{ Col. on Staff Comdg, 
Brig^e-Major. 
tit Clau Staff Officer. 
Principal Medical Officer. 


{ Col. on Staff C< 
Brigade-Major, 
tit Clau Staff < 
Principal Medh 
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Weitcrn 


Eastern 


COMMANDS 
with Staffs of ditto. 


DIVISIONS 
with Staffs of ditto. 


BRIGADES 
with Staffs of ditto. 


^4tb (Quetta) 


f'Lt.'Qenl. Comdg. 

Asst. Military S^y, 

A.-D..C, 

Dy. AdJt.>Qen1. 
a Asst. Adjts.-Genl, 
a Dy. Asst. A^ts.-Genl. 

Asst. Qr..Mr.-Genl. 

Col. on Staff, R. A. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.'Genl., R. A. 
Comdg, Ki^neer. 

Inspector, S. and T. Corps. 
Principal Medical Officer. 
Sanitary Officer. 

Staff Officer, Army Bearer 
Corps. 

Dy. Judge Advocate-Genl. 
Recruiting Staff Officer. 
Inspecting Veterinary Officer. 
Inspector-Genl. of Ordnance, 
Southern Circle. 

Inspector of Army Schools. 
Inspector of Army Signalling, 
\ Southern Circle. 


5th (Mhow) 


6th (Poona) 


Genl. Officer Comdg. 

A.-D..C. 

a Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt,-Gen1. 

Comdg. Royal Engineer. 

Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Supply. 
Offr. Comdg.. Divnl. Transpt, 
^Principal Medical Officer. 


f Genl. Officer Comdg. 
a A.-D.-Cs, 
a Asst. Adjts.'Genl. 

Dy, Asst. Adjt.-Qenl, 

Comdg. Royal Engineer. 

Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Supply. 
Offr, Comdg., Divnl. Transpt, 
Principal Medical Officer. 


[ Genl. Officer Comdg. 

* a A.-D.-Cs. 

2 Asst. Ad Its. -Genl. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Gcni. 

Comdg, Royal Engineer. 

Offr. Comdg., Divnl, Supply. 
Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Transpt. 
Principal Medical Officer. 


Independent Brigade 


/yth (Meerut) 


^Lt.-Genl. Comdg. 

Asst, Military Secy, 

A.-D.-C. 

Dy. Adjt.-Genl. 
a Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 
a Dy, Aut. Adju.-Genl. 

Asst, Qr.-Mr.-^nl. 

Dy, Aut. Qr.-Mr.-Qenl. 

Col. on Staff, R. A, 

1 Dy. Aut. Adjt.-Genl., R. A. 
Comdg. Engineer. 

Inspector, S. and T. Corps. 
Principal Medical Officer. 
Sanitary Officer. 

Staff Officer, Army Bearer 
Corfu. 

Dy. Judge Advocate-Genl. 

4 Recruiting S^ff Officers, 
inspecting veterinary Officer, 
'^Inspector of Army Schools. 


[ Genl, Officer Comdg. 

a Asst. Adjts.'(^nl. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 

Comdg. Royal Engr. 

Offr, Comdg., Divnl, Supply. 
Offr. Comdg., Divnl. I'ran&pt. 
Principal Medical Officer. 


.8th (Lucknow) , 


^GenU Officer Comdg. 

A.-D.-C. 

a Aut. Adjta«-Genl. 

Dy. Aut. Adjl.-Genl. 

Comdg. Royal Engineer. 

Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Supply. 
Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Transpt. 
^Principal Medical Officer. 


Karachi 

Col. on Staff Comdg. 

Brigade-Major. 

ist Class Staff Officer. 

Aut. Comdg. Royal Engr. 

, Principal Medical Officer. 

^Nasirabad 

f Genl. Officer Comdg. 

' Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Gcnl. 
[Brigade-Major. 

, Jubbulpore 

( Genl. Officer Comdg. 

1 Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl, 
Brigade- Major, 

1 Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
[principal Medical Officer. 

Jhansi 

^ Col, on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade-Major, 
ist Class Staff Officer. 
Principal Medical Officer. 

'^Bclgaiim 

'Col. on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade- Major. 

^ ist Clau Staff Officer, 

Bombay 

''Genl, Officer Comdg. 

3 Dy. Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 
Brigade-Major. 

Principal Medical Officer. 

^Abmednagar 

Genl. Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 
^Brigade- Major. 

Aden 

rGenl. Officer Comdg. 
A.-D.-C. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 

1 Brigade- Major. 

Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
L Principal Medical Officer. 

^Meerut i 

(Cavalry) 

C Col. on Staff Comdg. 

Brigade-Major. 

^ist Class Staff Officer. 

' Bareilly ...| 

[ Genl, Officer Comdg. 

1 Dy. Asst, Adjt.-Genl, 
Brigade-Major, 

Aut. Comdg, Royal Kngr. 
[Principal Medical Officer, 

^Garhwal ...| 

( Genl, Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Qenl, 
Brigade-Major. 

Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
[Principal Medical Officer. 

'•Fyzabad ...j 

rCol. on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade-Major. 

[ist Class Staff Officer. 

Assam ... j 

rCol. on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade-Major. 

[ist Clast Staff Officer. 

' Allahabad 

rGenl. Officer Comdg. 

1 Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 

1 Brigade- Major. 

[Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 

^Presidency 

rGenl. Officer Comdg. 

Py, Aut. Adjt.-G«nl. 
Bngade-Maj^. 

AtsL Comdg. Royal Engr. 
[PriiicfiMl Medical Officer. 
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COMMANDS 
witb Sttflt of ditto. 


DIVISIONS 
with StAffa of ditto. 


BRIGADES 
with Staflff of ditto. 




9th 

(Secunderaiiad) 


^Qenl, Officer Comdg, 
A..D,.C. 


Bangalore 


a Aiet. Adjts.-Genl. 
a Dy. Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 
Comdg, Royal Engineer. 

Offr, Corndg,, Divnl. Supply, 
Offr, Comdg,, Divnl. Transpt. 

^ Principal Medical Officer. 

Dy. Judge Advocate-Qenl. 
a Recruiting Staff Officers. 
Inspecting Veterinary Officer. 
Sanitary Officer. •: 

Staff Officer, Army Bearer 
Corps, 

inspector of Army Schools. 


BaMalore 

(Cavalry) 


Madras 


Southern 


Independent Divisions under j 
Army Hd.-Qrs. ] 


Secunderabad 


Burma 


Secunderabad 
V (Cavalry) 

rGenl. Officer Comdg. 

(A..D.-C. 


I' Mandalay 


a Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 
a Dy. Asst. AdUs.-Genl. 

Offr. Comdg., Divl. Simply. 1 
Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Transpt. i^ Rangoon 
Asst. Judge Advocate-Genl. 

(^Principal Medical Officer. 


For table showing Strength and Distribution of the Army, see page 74. 


( GenU Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Aut AdJU-Oenl. 
Brigade-Major. 

Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
Principal Medical Officer, 

rCol. on Staff Comdg. 

\ Brigade-Major. 


! Col. on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade-Major. 
xst Class Staff Officer. 
Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
Senior Medical Officer. 


■{ 

-{ 


Col. on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade-Major, 
rst Class Staff Officer, 
Principal Medical Officer. 

Genl. Officer Comdg, 

Dy. Aut. Adjt.-Gcnl. 
Brigade-Major. 

Aut. Comdg. Royal Engr. 


/ Col. on Staff Comdg. 
\ Brigade-Major. 




Oral. Officer Comdg. 
Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Qetil. 
Brigade-Major. 


/ Col. on Staff Comdg, 
i Brigade-Major. 


Appointments are made by selection, and all staff 
j j « appointments are tenable tor 
three years, extensible to five 
years. It is with few exceptions a 
general rule that all staff appointments are equally 
divided between officers of the British and Indian 
’ services. To qualify for staff employment an officer 
must be a Staff College graduate, or have qualified for 
promotion to Major, and must have passed the Higher 
Standard Examination in Hindustani. 

Certain appointments usually carry certain ranks : 
the appointment of Commander-in-Chief carries the 
rank of General ; the command of the Northern, 
Eastern or Western Command, of the Burma 
Division, and the appointment of Chief of the 
Stafif carries the rank of Lieutenant-General ; 
command of a division, also appointment as Secre- 
tary to Government in the Army Department, as 
Adjutant-General, as Quarter-Master-General, as 
Inspector-General of Cavalry, Artillery or Volunteers, 
and as Director-General of Military Works, Ordnance 
or Supply and Transport, and 12 Brigade Commands 
carry the rank of Major-General. The following 
appointments qualify, if the recipient is a Brevet- 
Colonel or a Lieutenant-Colonel with three years’ full 
pay service in that rank, for the rank of substan- 
tive Colonel : — ^Deputy Adjutant or Quarter-Master- 
General, Judge Advocate-General, Deputy Secretary 
to Government in the Army Department or D^artment 
of Military Supply, Assistant Adjutant-General 
or Quarter-Master-C^neral, Military Secretary to 


the Viceroy or Commander-in-Chicf, Deputy Direc- 
tor-General (or Inspector- General) of Ordnance, 
Military Works or Supply and Transport, Chief 
Engineer (Military or Public Works), Commanding 
Royal Eagineer of a Division and Superintending 
Engineer, Public Works Department. 

The rules for command of a British unit are similar 
.. j r • . to those in force at home; the 

omman 0 regimen . tenure of command of a native 

regiment is limited to five years, extensible to seven 
years. 

Officers commanding regiments are responsible for 
~ . - - the training of their officers ex- 

cept in sub] ects such as musketry, 
signalling, gymnastics, and mounted infantry, trans- 
port and veterinary training, for which special classes 
are held. Officers have to pass technical examinations 
before promotion to Lieutenant, Captain and Major res- 
jiectively, and before obtaining command of a regiment. 

Entrance to the Staff Colleges at Camberley and 

Staff CoU„e. Quetta (in temporary quarters 

now at Deolah) is gamed by 
passing a competitive examination, or by obtaining a 
special nomination. No officer can compete unless 
recommended by the General Officer under whom he is 
serving, and who has personally to test his capabilities, 
as likely to make an efficient Staff Officer. He can 
compete for Camberley or Quetta at his option, as the 
syllabus and method of instruction in both colleges only 
differ to the extent necessitated by climatic and local 
circumstances. At the Indian Staff College there is a 
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OfBceri of the IndUn 
Armj, 


Commandant (a Brig^ier-General) with six military 
Professors usually Lieutenant-Colonels or ColonelSf 
who form the teaching staff. The course lasts two 
years, and comprises theoretical and practical training 
In all military subjects. Twenty-four students are ad- 
mitted annually, of whom approximately one-third 
are from the ^British service and two-thirds from the 
Indian Army. On graduating finally, an officer is en- 
titled to the letters * s. c/' after his name, and is 
qualified for staff employ. The actual nature of the 
staff work on which he is employed subsequently de- 
pends upon the report made upon his capabilities by 
the Commandant and Professors of the Staff College. 
An officer at the Indian Staff College draws full Indian 
regimental pay and allowances ; at Camberley, British 
pay of rank and allowances. 

British officers with Native regiments, in staff 
appointments open to the Indian 
Army, and in Army Depart- 
ments and civil employment to 
which engineer, artillery and medical officers have 
not necessarily to be appointed for their technical 
knowledge, are borne on one list, called the Indian 
Army. Although ^pointed primarily for military 
duty in India, any oflticer on this list can, at the option 
of tlie Governor- General in Council, be detailed for 
work of any nature. A certain number of direct ap- 
pointments to the Indian Army are offered annually 
to candidates for commissions from the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and are accepted usually by those 
passing out among the highest on the list. Officers 
appointed in this way are attached to a British regiment 
in India for one year before being appointed to a 
Native regiment. Other vacancies are fmed up by the 
appointment of officers volunteering from British regi- 
ments. No officer can leave a Native regiment for staff, 
departmental or civil employment until he has three 
years* service and has passed the necessary examina- 
tion in Hindustani and in professional subjects. 

Promotion in the Indian Army is reg^ated by a 
time scale. Unless an officer's promotion is accelerat- 
ed or retarded specially, he attains the rank of 
Captain after 9, of Major after 18 and of Lieutenant- 
Colonel after 26 years* service respectively. Acceler- 
ated promotion may be granted to a limited number of 
Lieutenants and Captains annually for good service, 
and to a Major obtaining command of a regi- 
ment or an appointment on the Staff which qualifies 
for the rank of Colonel. Promotions to the rank of 
General are made entirely by selection : the establish- 
ment of these for the Indian Army is.* — Generals 3, 
Lieutenant-Generals 5, Major-Generals 22. 

Officers appointed permanently to civil employ are 
struck off the roll of their regiments, and after ten 
years’ absence from niilitary duty are borne on a super- 
numerary list, on which they can rise, under the time 
scale, to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, but no higher. 
The pay of officers in the Indian Army on military duty 
consists of pay of rank plus staff pay, except in the 
higher appointments where a consolidated salary is 
given. Pay oi rank never varies, and is as follows 
(monthly rates) Lieutenant, Rs. 225 ; Captain, Rs. 
374 ; Major, Rs. 640 ; Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel, 
Rs. 827. Staff pay varies according to the nature of 


work on which an officer is employed; in a Native 
Cavfdry remment, it rises from Rs. 150 to JU. 700 ; in a 
Native Infantry regiment, it rises from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 600 ; and in Staff employ, it rises from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 1,000 till it reaches the consolidated scale, 
when an officer’s pay and allowances can rise to the 
Rs. 4,500 of a Lieutenant-General of a Command or 
the annual Rs. 100,000 of the (ilommander-in-Chief. 

Furlough to England up to a year, extensible to 
two years on urgent private affairs, is granted if the 
officer’s services can be spared, at any time in an 
officer’s service : while thus absent, he draws special 
sterling rates of pay, which rise from ;f200 to £600 a 
year. If absent for more than two years from ill-health, 
an officer is transferred to the temporary half- 
pay list. Pensions on retirement are granted after 
20 years’ . service, and are as follows : — Alter 20 years, 
3^250 ; after 25 years, ^365 ; after 26 years, £438 ; 
after 28 years, ^500; after 32 years, /700; while 
Major-Generals, Lieutenant-Crenerals and Generals get 
pensions of £800, £900 and £1,000 a year, respectively. 
For other conditions of service, reference should be 
made to the small pamphlet (price id.) on the 
subject, issued by the India Office. 

British Corps* in India are organized on the same 
Organization and suw^fth lines as those oi the same 
of Britiih Corps. branch serving at Home, while 
their armament, equipment and clothing are identical, 
except for the differences necessitated by climatic 
conditions. Each unit has an establishment of Native 
followers, such aslascars, bhistis, sweepers, syces, etc,, 
and a proportion of these, as well as a limited number of 
officers’ private Native servants, accompanies the unit 
on field service. 

Artillery batteries and ammunition columns have 
a certain number of enlisted native drivers : the num- 
bers of these vary slightly in each kind of unit, but they 
are calculated on the principle that all ‘first line* 
vehicles should be manned by British drivers. 

Hie strength of the different units is as follows: — 


Officers. N. C. Os, * Men. ToIrI. 


Cavalry regiment 
R. H, A. or R. F. A. bat- 
tery 

Heavy battery 
Howitzer battery 
Mountain batteiy 
Garrison Artillery Coy, 
Infantry battalion 


2Q 

59* 

627 

5 

i57t 

162 

5 

git 

96 

6 

217 

223 

6 

141 

147 

5 

140 

145 

29 

1,004 

1.033 


Although there is no objection to enlisting suitable 
Rwaitm«it. .nU.ttDent in India, practically all 

and conditions of the recruitment and enlist- 

•«rvlce. ment for the British forces in 

this country is carried out at Home, under terms 
arranged by the War Office, who are responsible for 
keeping units up to proper strength. Units come out 
to India under a regular S3rstem of reliefs and remain 
for about 10 years if they are Cavalry or Artillery 
units, and a&>ut 16 years if an Infantry battalion. 


* Cavalry regiments in India have 4 souadroni. 
t Tfacst numbers are under revision. 
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During this period the rank and hie change frequently, 
as the average tour of service of the private soldier 
in India is a little over 5 years. While in India, all 
charges on account of these units are paid by the 
Indian Government, who, in addition, pay the War 
Office a regular proportion of the cost to the latter of 
enlisting and training officers and men, and of the pen- 
sions, gratuities and other contingent expenses in- 
curred by them. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
.0 **®>^** Commission in 1858, a 

* definite proportion between the 

numbers of British and Native 
troops is still maintained. Originally, this proportion 
was I British to every 2 Native soldiers in Bengal and 
to every 3 Native soldiers in Madras and Bombay, res- 
pectively. The proportion now, taking into account 
reserve and auxiliary forces, is about i British to 2* 5 
Native soldiers throughout India. 

Native Cavalry and Infantry regiments are practi- 
^ . . . . cally all organized on the class 

OrganiMitiOtn regiment or the class squadron 

or company system. This 
means in the first case that the whole regiment is com- 
posed of one class, i.e., Sikhs, Dogras, Gurkhas, Raj- 
puts, Hazaras, Moplahs, etc., and in the second case 
that every squadron or company is formed entirely 
of one class, though there may be, and generally are 
indeed in the Infantry, more than onesMadron or com- 
pany of each class in one regiment. The reasons for 
this system are to a certain extent political, as tend- 
ing to prevent any such formidable coalition against 
us as occurred in the Indian Mutiny; they are also 
on the grounds of efficiency, for it is found that 
the d ass system is popular, and consequently attracts 
a better dass of men ; moreover, it creates a reasonable 
spirit of rivalry between units. 

There are the following class regiments : — 

Cavalry : — 

Musalmans. ist and 2nd Lancers, 17th 
Cavalry. 

Jais, 14th Lancers. 

Infantry 

Sikhs. 35th. 36th. 45th and 47th 

Sikhs and 23rd, 32nd and 34th Pioneers. 

Dogras. 37th, 38th and 4i8t Dogras. 

Gurkhas.* ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th 
8th, 9th and loth Gurkhas. 

Brahmans, ist and 3rd Brahmans. 

Rajputs. 2nd, 4th, 7th, 8th, II th, 13th 
and i6th Rajputs. 

Jots. 6th and loth Jats. 

Mahrattas. 114th, ii6th and 117th 
Mahrattas. 

Garhwalis. 39th Garhwalis (2 Battalions). 

Moplahs. 77th and 78th Moplah Rifles. 

Hasaras. i^th Hazara Pioneers. 

* Alt ibe OvrfciMi refjmHs, exotpc tbe Ttb und ftb, haim a btttaKoas. 


All Other regiments have dass companies or squad* 
rons, even though called "Sikhs’* like the 53rd 
Sikhs, or “Pathans” like the 40th Pathans. For de- 
tails of these, reference should be made to the current 
Indian Army List published by Army Head- Quarters. 
Each Cavalry regiment is organized in 4 squadrons, 

S3 n y and has 13 to 14 British officers 

N...v.C.vjJryor««u«a. 

cal officer; namely, a Command- 
ant, 4 Squadron Commanders (of whom one is 2nd- 
in-Command), an Adjutant and 7 to 8 Squadron 
Officers. There are 625 Natives of all ranks, in- 
cluding Native officers ; of the latter the Risaldar- 
Majoristhe senior and there are, usually, in addi- 
tion, 3 Risaldars and 4 Ressaidars, each commanding a 
half squadron, and also 9 Jemadars: the non-commis- 
sioned officers are called '‘Daffadars’* and the privates 
“Sowars.*' All Cavalry regiments, except the 26th, 
27th and 28th Light Cavalry are what is termed 
Siilahdar regiments. Broadly speaking, this means 
that every man contracts with the State for a 
fixed monthly payment for his own services, mounted 
and armed, and that, beyond this fixed monthly 
payment and the usual pensionary charges, the 
btate incurs no pecuniary responsibility on his 
account. As a matter of fact, the State now sup- 
plies rifles and ammunition and gives compensation 
if a man's rations and his horse's food cost more 
than a certain sum. 

Each Infantry battalion is organised in 4 double 
companies (of 2 companies 
Native Infantry organii- ^^ch) and has, usually, 1 3 tO 

14 British officers in addition 
to a British Medical officer ; these are, a Commandant, 
4 Double Company (x)mmanders (of whom one is 2nd- 
in-Command),an Adjutant, a Quarter-master and 6 to 7 
double company officers. There are 912 Natives of 
all ranks, including Native officers ; the latter 
are i Subadar-Major and 7 Subadars, each com- 
manding a company, with 8 Jemadars ; the non- 
commissioned officers are Havildars and Naicks, 
and the privates are called “Sepoys.'* 

A Native Mountain battery hasbgunsand isdivid- 
i^T w . ■ Q .. into 3 sections. There are 

1 c oun n ^ British officers who belong to 

the Royal Garrison Artillery and not to the Indian 
Army, namely, i Captain * and 4 Lieutenants ; there 
are 135 Native gunners, including Native officers (of 
whom there are 3) and non-commissioned officers 
and 234 Native drivers, including non-commissioned 
officers. 

A Company of Sappers and Miners usually consists 
e , . of 2 British officers and 2 non- 

ppcri an inert. commissioned officers of the 

Royal Engineers and 170 Native ranks, including 3 
Native officers. 

Recruiting staff officers are appointed for each of 
^ the principal classes and castes 

*^**^”inenu**^ composing the Native Army, and 

recruiting is mainly conducted 
under their supervision, though many men are 


* Majors are shortly to be appointed to comnaod all Native Moun 
tarn batteries. 
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recruited through relatives and friends and join 
regiments direct. There are the following recruiting 
staflf officers ; — 


Clast or Casts, 

SiJcbf >•' 

jwnu 

Padam 

Punjabi Mahoroedans 
Gurkhas 

Mabmitas and DekbanI Musalmans 
Hindustani Hindus 
JatM and Hindustani If usalmans 
Rajputana and Central India Hindus and 
Musalmans 
Madrasi Musalmans 
Madrasi Hindus and Christians 


Hsai-quarUrsof S, O, 
Tullundnr and Amritsar. 
Jullundurand Dhaimsala. 
IVshawar. 

Jhelum. 

Gorakhpur. 

Pcona. 

Lucknow. 

Delhi. 

Agra, 

Bangalore. 

Tricbinopoly. 


Enlistment is for general service, within or outside 
British territories and beyond sea if necessary ; the 
age of enlistment is usually 1 6 to 25 and the standard 
of height 5 ft. 7 ins. ; in ordinary times a man may 
claim his discharge after 3 years’ service. 

Commandants of Native corps have considerable 
. . disciplinarypowers, especially in 

sctp ne. authority which empowers 

them to hold * summary 'courts-martial, of which they 
alone constitute the court, although other officers are 
required to ‘attend’ such a court-martial. For fur- 
ther details regarding disciplinary powers, a reference 
should be made to the Indian Articles of War to which 
all Native ranks of the army in India are subject. 

Native regiments move in relief every 3 or 4 years 

Location Co, P.. and as a general rule are lo- 

cated in cantonments within 
reasonable distance of the area from which their men 
are recruited. Thus, men recruited in the Punjab are 
generally stationed in a cantonment of one of the first 
3 divisions (Peshawar, Rawalpindi and Lahore) ; men 
recruited in Rajputana, Central India, the United 
Provinces and Nepal in cantonments of the Meerut 
and Lucknow divisions ; men recruited in the West of 
India and th e Dekkan in cantonments of the Mhow 
and Poona divisions ; and men recruited in Madras in 
cantonments of the Secunderabad Division. At the 
same time, all corps are liable to, and do, serve in 
any part of India, and troops of all castes and classes 
are found serving on the frontiers, in Burma and in 
the colonial garrisons of Hong Kong, North China, 
Singapore and Ceylon. The principle of having 
local regiments for service in Burma, Baluchistan and 
the N.-W. Frontier is gradually being discontinued, and 
shortly the only localized regiments remaining will be 
those of Gurkhas, 

Urdu (or Hindustani) is understood throughout the 

L.i.guHe of Native Army. Native Army although most 
classes have a language or dia- 
lect of their own, and British officers serving with 
Native corps have, in addition to passing in Urdu, to 
pass a colloquial test in the language spoken by the 
majority of the men ot their unit. 

The pay of the Infantry sepoy is Rs. 9 per month, 

^ ^ ^ „ and it rises, as he may get pro- 

"50 a month 

Army. of the Su bad EF- Major. The 

Cavalry sowar gets Ks. 31 a 
month, and this amount rises to the Rs. 300 a month 
ot the Rissaldar-Major. All Native soldiers have to 


i feed themselves out of their pay, but they.receive com 
X pensation from Government when the cost of their 
food exceeds a certain limit. The Cavalry sowar has 
also to feed his horse and to clothe and equip him^lf 
and his horse out of his pay, but he receives assist- 
ance from Government in the provision of grass, 
and when the cost of grain exceeds a certain amount, 
and he is provided free with his rifle and ammunition. 
Extra pay, called good conduct pay, can be earned by 
the soldier, and ri.ses from Re. i to Rs. 3 a month ; in 
the case ot the non-commissioned officer it is called 
good service pay, and rises from Re. i to Rs. 4 a month. 

Pensions after 21 years’ service, or if invalided, 
after 13 years' service, rise from Rs. 4 a month for a 
private, to Rs. 30 a month for a Risaldar or Subadar- 
Major, and after 32 years* service from Rs. 6 to Rs. 50 
for the same ranks. 

Pensions are also granted for wounds received on 
field service, and to the families of soldiers deceased 
during field operations or on foreign service. 

It is open to all ranks of the Native Army to rise 
to the highest grade of Native officer, and these in retire- 
ment receive the honorary rank of Captain. Certain 
educational and technical military tests are required 
from candidates for promotion, for the position of Na- 
tive officer is one of considerable responsibility. A 
certain percentage of commissions are given direct to 
Native gentlemen who are recommended for these by 
the civil, and approved by the military, authorities : 
before final confirmation in these appointments, Native 
gentlemen have to serve on probation for 2 years. 

As in the case of the British service, the rank and 
w j 1 Native Army can earn 

Nadve Army, ^ medal for long service with 

good conduct, while the Native 
officer can earn the “Order of British India" for 
long, faithful and honourable service. For personal 
bravery there is an “Indian Order of Merit" in three 
classes. All of these medals and orders carry mone- 
tary allowances. 

Most Native units have a fixed establishment of 
reservists, to which men of over 
Indian Army Reserve. 3 years’ service with the colours 
and under 32 years of age may 
be transferred. The total sanctioned establishment of 
the reservists for the Indian Army stands at present 
at about 30,000, but it is being increased annually, un- 
til it shall reach a strength of 50,000. At present the 
establishments for each of the different units is general- 
ly as follows ; — 

Ammunition Column, R.H.A. ... 25 

Do. do. R.F.A. ... 63 

R.G.A. Coy. ... ... lo 

Mountain Battery, R.G.A. ... 44 — 48 

Native Mountain battery ... 66 — 70 

Sapper and Miner corps ...180 — 304 

Railway company ... 260 

Narive Cavalry regiment ... 20 — 40 

Native Infantry battalion ... 60 — ^334 


Reservists are trained annually or biennially at 
fixed territorial centres, wheie their arms, equipments 
and clothing are stored. On mobilization, they 
are called upon to rejoin the cploors at the depdts 
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of their former units (or of one of the Jinked units) 
as reqmred. A reservist receives Rs. 2 a month when 
away from the colours or when not up for training. 
Artillery.— HeAvy battenes of Artillery' are armed 
Armament end Equip, generally With a B. L. 5-inch gun, 
mcnt. the Horse and Field Artillery are 

^ rearmed with the 13} and 

i8J-pounder Quick-Firing gun, respectively, and moun- 
tain batteries have a lo-pounder gun. 

Cavalry ami Infaniry.-^The Cavalry and Infantry 
have the short Lee-Metford magazine rifle with bando- 
lier equipment. In addition the Cavalry also carry a 
sword and lance, or a sword. Each regiment with a 
place in the field army has also 2 Maxim machine guns. 

Engineers.--lht Corps of Sappers and Miners have 
railway, bridging, telegraph, balloon and other technical 
units in addition to the usual engineer equipment. 
There are also 12 battalions of Native pioneers with 
special Pioneer equipment for engineering work. 

The ordinary clothing for British and Native troops 

CiotbinR. weather is serge; 

blue, red, green, or drab, accord- 
ing to the regimental pattern. Khaki drill is the field 
service and usual hot-weather dress for all troops, 
while white drill is worn by British troops on Ceremonial 
and Church Parades, etc. British troops are supplied 
with clothing and necessaries by the Army Clothing 
Department, some of the clothing being made up 
regimen tally ; and the same agency supplies the 
Native army, except the Sillahdar Cavalry (who 
arrange for the whole of their clothing themselves), 
with serge clothing. For the rest of his clothing and 
necessaries the Native soldier (except in the Sillahdar 
Cavalry) receives a fixed sum on enlistment as kit 
money, and afterwards an annual half-mounting 
allowance, arrangements being made regimentally for 
the supply. 

The British soldier always receives free rations in 
this country, and these are 
arranged for by the Supply and 
Transport Corps, The Native soldier makes his own 
arrangements for food during peace time, and receives 
compensation from Government if the cost of his 
ration exceeds a fixed monthly limit : on field service 
he receives free rations, which arc arranged for by the 
Supply and Transport Corps. 

There is no permanently organized body of Mount- 
j , r . (id Infantrv in India, There 
ounte n an ry, Mounted Intantry Schools 

at Sialkote, Ambala, Poona, Fatchgarh and Bangalore, 
and selected officers and men are sent from the different 
British and Native Infantry regiments to undergo 
courses of instruction at these schools. From these 
trained men, who do annual repetition courses, the 
necessary number of Mounted Infantry battalions 
would be formed on mobilization. A Mounted Infantry 
battalion is 500 to 600 strong, is organized in four 
companies, and has a machine gun section. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the case of a big 
war, will be to obtain a sufficient 
Indian Army Reserve of supply of officers for the Indian 
Army. The formation of an 
Indian Army Reserve of officers was sanctioned in i 
1894, but the numbers have never exceeded 40 or 50. 


The reserve is open to any officials and private g^tle* 
men in India who are not military officers, to certain re- 
tired military officers and to volunteers. They must be 
recommended by the General Officer Commanding the 
District in which they reside, they must have attained 
a certain degree of efficiency in military training, and 
they are all liable to military service in case of 
necessity. They undergo no training, and have merely 
to report their whereabouts twice a year. 

The Judge Advocate- General an<l his 5 Assistants 
^ ^ ^ ..are the advisers of the Army on 

military law matters. They 
are recruited from officers of 

the Indian Army. 

The Principal Medical Officer, His Majesty's Forces 

Medici Service. 

the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
and is responsible, under the orders of the C.-in-C., tor 
all military medical arrangements in India. Military 
medical duties in India are carried out by officers of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and Indian Medical 
Service, by Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants 
of the Indian Subordinate Medical Department, by 
Nurses of Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service 
for India, by the Army Bearer Corps, and by the me- 
nial servants of the Army Hospital Corps and those 
attached to Native units. 

Officers of tlie Royal Army Medical Corps, which is 
organized and administered 
Royal Medical under the orders of the Army 

^ ‘ Council, come out to India on a 

five-years' tour of duty in regular relief. Their work in 
India is primarily the medical charge of British troops, 
although at times they have Native troops also under 
their care. The fixed establishment of R. A. M. C, 
Officer-, in India is at present 337. There is a Principal 
Medical Officer in each Command and Division and in 
some of the Brigades ; in the remainder of the Brigades 
and in aJJ stations, there is a Senior Medical Officer; all 
the military medical arrangements of the Command, 
Division, Brigade or Station are supervised by these 
officers acting under the orders of the General or other 
Officer Commanding. The appointments of Principal 
Medical officer are divided equally between the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and the Indian Medical Service. 
Medical officers are not attached to British units 
during peace time, as all British troops are treated in 
Station Hospitals. 

The Indian Medical Service is recruited for duty in 
, India and is primarily a military 

Indmn Medical Service. 

of its officers are permanently employed on purely 
civil duties, of whom a certain propc ion, however, 
are available to return to military duty on mobiliza- 
tion, if required. The head of the service is the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, and his main 
duties are civil, for which purpose he is under the 
Home Department of the Government of India ; but he 
is also the adviser of the Department of Military Sup- 
ply on all questions relating to the military portions of 
the Indian Medical Service and the Indian Subordin- 
ate Medical Department, Each Native Cavalry regi- 
ment and Infantry battalion has an officer of the 
Indian Medical Service who is in medical charge of 
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the unit. In addition, the Indian Medical Service 
maintains Medical Store Depdts at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Lahore and Rangoon for the supply of radi- 
cal stores and equipment. All officers of the Indian 
Medical Service have at first to do a certain period of 
military duty, and in attaining the rank of Colonel 
are liable to be recalled to military duty as Principal 
Medical Officers. The present strength of the Indian 
Medical Service is 727 officers. 

The Indian Subordinate Medical Department is re- 
cruited and trained in India for duty in India with the 
Army and in civil employ. The present establishment 
is 672 Assistant Surgeons and 932 Hospital Assistants, 
of whom large numbers are in civil employ, but of 
whom a certain proportion is available for military 
duty on mobilization, if required. The Assistant 
Surgeons in military emplo}" do duty almost 
exclusively with British troops, while Hospital 
Assistants are almost alwa3rs attached to Native 
units, of the smaller of whom they are sometimes in 
medical charge. 

Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service for 
India is recruited in England 
for service in India and with 
British troops. The present 
establishment is, 4 Lady Super- 
intendents, 15 Senior Nursing Sisters and 65 Nursing 
Sisters. Nursing Sisters come out under a 5-years’ 
agreement, which can be extended. 

The Army Bearer Corps is organized in 32 com- 

Arm, Berner Cerp^ paniesof 100 Kahars (or ^arers), 
^ ^ each under an Assistant Surgeon. 

There is a Medical officer as Staff officer of the Army 
Bearer Corps in each of the 3 Commands, and there is 
one for the Secunderabad and Burma Divisions, whose 
duties are the administration and general superintend- 
ence of the bearer companies in his Command. 
The main duty of the Bearer Corps is the carrying 
of dhoolis (a sort of covered stretcher carried by 4 
men). 

TTie Army Hospital Coips is organized in ii 

Ar«,Ho,piuiCorp.. c«mpani^ and comprises all 
the Native metual servants on 
duty with British Station Hospitals, such as ward 
orderlies, cooks, bhistis, sweepers, dhobis, etc. 
Native units have estaUishments of these 
menials, and have also i or 2 enlisted soldiers as 
ward orderlies. 

Medical assistance to men in the fighting line (so 
to speak) is afforded by Medi- 

cal officers attached to units, 

oamisadm. Native: unless a 

mait^s wound or ailment is trifling, he is then 
sent to a Field Hospital ; these are equipped with 
zoo beds each and some accompany troops to 
the front, , while others remain at posts on the 
lines of commumcation : if a man requires leng^ened 
treatment, he is sent down to one of the nearest 
General Hospitals, wbidh are each equipped with 
500 beds and aife situated at the different 
advanced and other convenient bases: from here 
the man either returns to the front or is invalided 
to his home, imceeding possibly by hospital train 
and hospital ship. 


The Supply and Transport Corps arranges at all 
times for the food of British 
Supply troops and for forage for 

^^"***’ their horses, and for their 

bedding, barrack and hospital supplies and, on field 
service and in certain localities, it performs the same 
functions for Native troops: the whole of the military 
transport maintained in peace is in its charge, and it 
looks after the registration of transport animals. Part of 
the Corps is under the Department of Military Supply 
with a Director-General of Contracts and Registration 
at its head and separate staffs in each command and 
division. The remainder of tlue Corps is under the 
Quarter-Master-General, with an Inspector-General at its 
head ; with Ins^ctors in each command ; with an Officer 
Commanding Divisional Supply, an Officer Command- 
ing Divisional Transport, and a Divisional Accounts 
Officer in each division ; and with various assistants at 
Army and Command Head-quarters and in divisions, 
brigades and stations. The present strength of the 
Corps is 271 officers and 524 warrant and non-commis- 
sioned officers. The portion of the Supply and Trans- 
port Corps under the Department of Military Supply 
arranges lor the contracts of supplies and for the 
registration of transport, while the part of the Corps 
imder the Quarter-Master-General arranges for the 
supply to troops of the various articles with which it 
deals, and is in charge of the transport maintained 
during peace. The greater part of the latter is or- 
ganized in corps or cadres ; the first are kept up at fnll 
strength and ready for mobilization, while the latter 
are expanded on mobilization by means of men from 
the tr^sport reserve and enlisted for the occasion and 
by animals hired or purchased on mobilization, a large 
number of which have been registered for this daring 
peace. There are the following corps and cadres : — 
Mule Transport 

4 Cavalty Brigade Mule Corps, each with a 
carrying power of 121 tons. 

3 Cavalry Brigade Mule Cadres. 

17 Pack Mule Corps, each with a carrying 
power of 48 tons. 

15 Pack Mule Cadres. 

Pony Transport: — 

2 Pony Cart Train Cadres. 


Camel Transport :— 


9 Silladar Camel Corps, each with a carrying 
power of 157 tons. 

4 Grantee Camel Corps. 


Bullock Transport ■ 

iziii Bullock Half-troops. 

In addition to the above, there are mule, camel 
and bullock transport maintained with certain 
regiments and for special services on the frontier. 

The various cantonments in India are administer- 
^ tte authority of the 
Dcpwtnwnr. Cantonment Cooe by a Canton- 
ment Committee composed of 
military officers. The Secretaries to these Committees 
are Cantonment Magistrates who are military officers; 
they are borne on a sqiarate list and are held to be in 
civil employ. They carry out the orders of the Can- 
tonment Committee and perform the judicial dutiM 
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of the cantonment. Cantonment Bfagistrates, of 
whom th^e me at present 38, with 6 Assistant Can- 
tonment .Mwstrates, are under the Quarter-Master- 
General in India and to a certain extent (mainly in 
regard totoeir judicial duties) under Local Govern- 
Quarter-Master- General has an Inspect- 
mg Officer of Cantonments to assist him, who is 
selected usually from among the Senior Cantonment 
Mapstratcs. 

Officers of the Army Veterinary Corps come out 

Veterinary Services. ^ ^Uty in 

the same way as officers of 
the Royal Army Medical Corpsi and their duty 
lies principally with British troops. Some of them, 
however, are attached to the Army Remount 
Department and assist in supervising breeding 
operations. There is also a Civil Veterinary Service 
in India, appointments to which are made from the 
Army Veterinary Corps. Native Veterinary Assistants 
are trained at the Veterinary Colleges in India, and 
are appointed to Native Cavalry regiments, 
Transport corps, etc., where their work is super- 
vised by Inspecting officers of the Army Veterinary 
Corps. 


The Director-General of Military Works, a Major- 

Millury Works Services. General in tlie Army, is aie head 
of the Royal Engineers in India, 
He is to a certain extent a Staff officer, as he is techni- 
cal adviser to the Commander-in Chief, but he is res- 
ponsible to the Department of Military Supply for the 
construction and maintenance of fortifications and 
other military works and buildings. 

The present establishment of officers of the Military 
Works Services is 181, of whom 15 are at present civil- 
ians, and the remainder Royal Engineers. There is 
no fixed scale for the subordinate establishment which, 
in addition to a large number of military warrant and 
non-commissioned officers, comprises a certain num- 
ber of civilians. The officers are graded according 
to their seniority in the Corps of Royal Engineers, and 
the organisation has been adjusted to suit the 
different Army commands. In each command there 
is a Chief Engineer with a Staff officer, in each division 
a Commanding Royal Engineer, and in each inde- 
pendent brigade an Assistant Commanding Royal 
Engineer. 

The present authorized strength of Royal Engi- 
^ neer officers in India is based on 
the war requirements of the 
Army and is 392; the War Office, 
however, have not yet completed the establishment 
to this strength. There is no longer ‘continuous service’ 
for Royal Engineer officers in India, but they can 
qualify for an Indian pension after 20 years' service in 
this country. 

They are eligible for appointments on the Army 
Staff, in the Military Works Services, with the different 
Corps of Sappers and Miners or Sub-Marine Miners, and 
in tne Public Works, Survey and various other Civil 
Departments. Those in the Public Works and Civil 
Departments are liable to be recalled to military 
employ in case of war. 

The Director-General of Ordnance, an officer of 
the rank of Major-General, is technical adviser to 


the Coiiunander-in*Chief, but is resronsible to the 

The Ortnenec Dene,,. P«P"tment of l«litary Supgy 
ment. for administration of the 

various arsenals and factories, 
from which the Army and auxiliary forces (including 
Imperial Service Troops, Frontier Militia and 
Police) are supplied with ail munitions of war and 
with most of their equipment. He has under his 
orders 72 officers (seconded from the Royal Artillery) 
and 501 warrant and non-commissioned officers, in ad- 
^ion to many civilian engineers, mechanics, etc. The 
Ordnance Department is also responsible for the main- 
tenance during peace of the authorized reserves of 
munitions and stores of ordnance supply required for 
the Field Army. Under the Director-General there is 
an Inspector-General of Factories, who is responsible 
for the various manufacturing establishments, while 
the arsenals are administered, also under the orders 
of the Director-General, by Inspectors-(^neralof whom 
there are 2, namely, one for each of the Northern and 
Southern Circles. 


The various manufacturing establishments of the 
Ordnance Department are as follows : — 

Harness and Saddlery Factory at Cawnpore, 

Do. do. Workshops „ Madras. 

Gun Carriage Factory „ Jubbulpore. 

Cordite Factory „ Aru vankad (near 

Wellington). 

Gun and Shell Factory „ Cossipore. 

Rifle Factory and Rolli^ Mills „ Ishapore* 

Small Arms Ammunition Fac- 
tories „ Dum-Dum and, 

Kirkee. 

The following are the different arsenals and 
dci>6ts : — 


Northebn Circle, 

Southern Circle. 

.Arsenals. 

Depots. 

Arsenals. 

1 Depdts. 

Keroecporc. 

Asra. 

Bombay. 

1 Aden, 

Rawalpindi. 

Dera Ismail Rban. 

Madras 

Ahmedabad. 

Fort William. 


Quetta. 

Poona. 

Allahabad. 


Mhow. 

Trlmulgherry. 



Rangoon. 

Fort Dofferin. 


The Army Remount De- 
partment. 


The Army Remount Department, which is under 
a Director-General (an appoint- 
ment which Qualifies for the 
rank of Colonel), with 14 officers 
as Superintendents, and 8 Veterinary officers, controls 
the breeding and the supply of horses* for military 
purposes. The following are the remount depdts 
Saharanpur, Babugarh (or Hapur), Mona, Ahmed- 
nagar and Hosur with a young stock run at Sargoda. 
The Civil Veterinary Department controls horse, mule 
and donkey breeding outside the Punjab, Baluchistan, 
Sind, the Bombay, Deccan and part of the United Prov- 
inces, inside which areas lies the work of the Army 
Remount Department. The principal source of 


*The Nmive Siilfihdftr C.'avnlry arrnnge foi ihe tupply of their own 
horses. 
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supply of horses is at present Australia ; Arabs 
are also imported ; and likely young countrv-bred 
stock are bought and reared on runs. Mules for 
ordnance purposes are purchased locally, and 
mules for all purposes (to the extent that they 
cannot be purchased locally) are imported by the 
Army Remount Department. Mules for transport 
purposes are purchased locally by officers of the 
Supply and Transport Corps. 

The Army Clothing Department has factories at 

.r-u A .-I .u- TN Madras, Calcutta and Fatehgarh, 
The Army aoAmg Dc- ^ Director of Army 

Clothing with 5 officers as as- 
sistants. The greater part of the clothing required for 
the army in peace time and all the special clothing re- 
quired for the Field Army is manufactured in, and 
supplied from, these factories. 

The Military Accounts Department under an Ac- 
_ countant -General (an appoint- 

“ent which qualifies for the 
rank of Colonel) is under the 
Military Finance Section of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, in which the 
Accountant-General is ex-officio Deputy Secre- 
tary. It audits all Army accounts and compiles 
military expenditure. there are at present 4 
Controllers of. Military Accounts, of the Northern, 
Eastern and Western Commands and of the Secun- 
derabad and Burma Divisions, respectively. There 
are 44 other officers as assistants. Officers are 
recruited from the Indian Army. 

The Church of England Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment in India consists of Bishops, 
Archdeacons (and Commissaries), 
and Senior, Junior and Proba- 
tionary Chaplains, It is a civil department under 
the Home Department of the Government of India, 
and the incumbents are borne on four separate lists, 
namely, Bengal, Madras, Bombay and Rangoon. 
Chaplains, etc., for purely military purposes are 
detailed from among those on these lists. Presbyterian 
and Roman Catholic Chaplains are also entertained 
to a limited extent for military duty. 

Grass and Dairy Farms are formed, or being formed, 
r. ..in , in all of the larger cantonments 

Gras, and Dairy Farms. under the control of 

Generals Commanding Divisions. They supply grass 
to all Government animals and dairy produce to 
dl military services. 

The Inspector-General of Imperial Service Troops, 
, . ,0 . ^ a Major-General of the Indian 

lmp.ri.1 Service Troop.. Inspecting offi- 

cers, a Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General for Mus- 
ketry, an Inspector of Signalling, and 8 Assistant 
Inspecting officers, all of the Indian Army, to assist 
him in his work of superintendence of the training 
of the different Imperial Service corps. The cost of 
this inspecting staff is paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment, who bear no other part of the cost of the 
Imperial Service Troops; for these are absolutely under 
their own rulers, in whose territories they are 
recruited. Their armament and equipment is practi- 
cally identical with that of our own Native army, to 
whom they approximate in efficiency. 


EcclesUsticAl EstnblUh- 
inent. 


The following table shows the various Corps of 
Imperial Service Troops; these are all of var5dng 
strength. The aggregate Strength on the ist April 1906 
was 20,728. 
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Bhartpur ... 
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Alwar 


I 
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Indore 
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Bhopal 

Bhavna/^ar 
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I 







Junaffadh ... 
Jamnagar ... 


I 
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Kashmir ... 

2 

1 
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Patiala ... 


1 
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Jhind 






X 



Nabha ... 






X 



Kapurtbala 






I 



Bahawalpur 



I 



X 



Faridkot ... 
Nahan 





I 

I 



Malerkotla... 





X 




Total 

a 

*5 

3 

X 

[ 2 _^_ 


■..3_ 



Since the days of the Mutiny the Volunteers have 
had little opportunity of seeing 
volunteers. active service. A Mounted Rifll 

company of the Rangoon Volunteers served in Upper 
Burma in 1885, a company of the Calcutta Volunteers 
took part in the Manipur Expedition of 1891, 
Lumsden's Horse (a corps raised from Indian Volun- 
teers corps) took part in the South African War, and 
various corps have at different times been called out 
for military duty in aid of the civil power. The 
existence of Volunteers in India is especially neces- 
sary in view of the different nationalities by which 
we are surrounded, and their value would be evident 
in case of a general mobilization of the regular forces 
for operations across the frontier. In these circum- 
stances the security of a large part of the European in- 
habitants in India would depend on the Volunteers, on 
whom we should also rely to a large extent to maintain 
the railway communications throughout the country. 

All Europeans and Eurasians in India are eligible 
to become Volunteers. The advisability has been moot- 
ed more than once of making service in the Volunteers 
compulsory for all Government servants and also for 
all European and Eurasian residents, but the question 
has not been pressed : at present, all railway employes, 
who are eligible, have to serve in their Railway Volun- 
teer corps ; and in case of a general mobilization it ap- 
pears probable that the greater part of the European 
and Eurasian residents would come forward voluntari- 
ly to enrol themselves as Volunteers. All Volunteer 
corps are under the orders of the General Officer Com- 
manding the divisional area in which they are located. 
Junior officers are elected regimen tally, but promotion 
to Captdn and to ranks above Captain have 
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to be recommended by the Local Government. 
The Inspector-General of Volunteers, an officer of 
the rank of Major-General, is a regular officer serving 
under the Adjutant-General ; he inspects all Volunteer 
corps throughout India, and generally looks after 
the interests of the force. Adjutants and Sergeant 
Instructors are detailed from the Regular Army 
to the different corps, as at Home. 

There are 82 Volunteer corps in India, among 
whom are the Calcutta, Rangoon, Karachi and Aden 
Port Defence or Naval corps with Artillery and 
Submarine and Electric Engineers, 14 Light Horse or 
Mounted Rifle corps and 7 Garrison Artillery corps. Of 
the 32,156 Volunteers in India on ist April 1906, 30,378 
were “efficients.” There is also a small Volunteer 
Reserve, formed in reserve companies, which numbers 
about 1,600. 

Volunteers are armed with the Lee-Metford 
Magazine Rifle, and the various rifle meetings held in 
India and at Home testify to their proficiency 
with it. 

This corps, which was initiated by Lord Curzon, has 
, . , ^ its Head-Quarters at Dehra Dun, 

Imperial Cadet Corps. ^ military education 

and training for a period of 2 to 3 years to Native 
noblemen. The numbers under training vary from 
12 to 20, and a certain number receive a commis- 
sion in the British Army at the end of the course. 
There are at present 4 officers holding such commis- 
sions. Two are in command of corps of Imperial 
Service Troops and two are on the staffs of Majors- 
General of Divisions. There is a British Commandant 
and a British Adjutant to the corps. 

Owing to the policy of withdrawing regular troops 
from across the frontier, the 
Frontier Militia. numbers of the Frontier Militia 

have recently been increased. During peace time they 
are under the orders of the Local Administrations 
(t.e., the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan 
or the North-West Frontier Province), but when on 
military duty where regular troops are also employed, 


they come under the orders of the Officer Commanding 
the troops. They are officered by 2 or 3 British officers 
per battalion, they are armed with Martini-Henry 
rifles, and they are equipped and trained on the 
same lines as the Native Army. 

In the North-West Frontier Province there are:— 
The Khyber Rifles (2 battalions), the Kurram Militia 
(2 battalions), North Waziristan Militia, South Wa- 
ziristan Militia, the Dir, Swat, Chitral, and Bhittani 
Levies and the Chitrali Scouts. In Baluchistan there 
is the Zhob Levy Corps (partly mounted) and the Mek- 
ran Levy Corps. They serve entirely in the district 
whose name their corps bears. 

There are the following Mili- 
Military Police. tary Policc:- 

Burma.— 12 battalions, commanded by British 
officers of the Indian Army. 

Assam.— 6 battalions, commanded by British 
officers of the Indian Army. 

North-West Frontier Province,— Samana Rifles 
and Border Military Police, commanded by Police 

officers. , . ^ • 

Punjab. — Border Military Police at Dera Ghazi 

Khan. . . ^ „ j 

They are armed with the Martini-Henry rifle, and 
are equipped and trained on the same lines as the 
Native Army. Their duty lies principally in holding 
various frontier jiosts. 

Nearly all the independent Native States, whose 
number is some 120, keep up 
Armies of Native bodies of armed retainers. The 
‘ numbers of these forces vary, but 

they may betaken as aggregating approximately 90,000 
to 100,000, of whom about three-quarters arc infantry. 
They are of little military value, for their armament, 
discipline and training are inferior, except in Kashmir, 
Gwalior and Hyderabad. At the same time the 
personnel in the States of the Punjab and Rajputana is 
generally excellent. In certain circumstances these 
so-called armies might prove a menace to the internal 
peace of the country. 


APPENDIX. 

Strength and Distribution of the Army. 

The followinc table shews the present distribution by Divisions and Independent Brigades of the combatant unks 
of thi regSrZy under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. It is undergoing yearly alteration 

as the redistribution scheme progresses : 


For table see next pas^e. 


10 
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Table shewing Strength and Distribution or the Army. 


Units. 


Divisions on Indbprndbnt 
Brigades. 

R.H.A. 

Batteries. 

R.F.A. 

Batteries. 

Ammanition Cols. 
(R.H.A. ft R.F.A.) 

Mountain Battrs,. 
R.G.A. 

Companies (Heavy), 
R.G.A. 

Companies, 

R.G.A, 

Batteries, Native 
Artillerj. 

Sapper and Miner 
and Railway Cos. 

British Cavalry 
Regiments. 

1 ! 

British {infantry 
Battalions. 

Native Infantry 
Battalions. 

ist (Peshawar) Division ... 

... 

X 

... 

... 

... 

... 

X 

1 

... 

4 

3 

II 

and (Rawalpindi) Division 

a 

3 

3 

3 

a 

a 

4 

5 

a 

4 

4 

IX 

3 rd (Lahore) Division 

2 

5 

I 

a 

I 

1 

... 

... 

I 

5 

7 

14 

Kohat Brigade 

... 

... 


... 

.. 

... 

a 

... 

... 

I 

... 

4 

Bannu Brigade 

... 

... 


... 


... 

I 

... 

... 

I 

... 

2 

Derajat Brigade 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


X 

... 

... 

X 

... 

3 

4 th (Quetta) Division 

... 

3 

I 

3 

... 

3 

... 

a 

... 

3 

3 

9 

Sth (Mhow) Division 

a 

9 

a 

... 

a 

... 

... 


I 


5 

21 

6 th (Poona) Division 

... 

6 

X 

... 

... 

3 


6 


3 

5 

12 

Aden Brigade 

... 

... 

... 


... 

3 


I 



I 

3 

7 th (Meerut) Division 

a 

4 

a 


I 

4 

... 

6 

a 

4 

8 

14 

8 th (Lucknow) Division ... 

1 

6 

... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

X 

4 

7 

xo 

9 th (Secunderabad) Division 

a 

8 i 

1 ^ 

... 

... 

I 

... 

7 

a 

3 

S 

13 

Burma Division 

... 

B 

... 

••• 

... 

•2 

a 

X 


... 

4 

7 

In China and the Colonies 


i 


... 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

7 

Total 

11 

45 

*3 

8 

6 

aa 

XI 

39 

9 


5 a 

140 


The total of the above units in numbers is approxi- 
mately as follows : — 

4,734 British officers. 

70,689 British warrant and non-commission- 
ed officers and men. 

i 54 i 4 ^S Native officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men. 

40,584 Horses. 

2,462 Ordnance mules. 

468 Guns. 


In addition to the above, there are the 
reserve and auxiliary forces : — 

following 

Indian Army Reserve 

.. 28,236 

Bodyguards and Escorts 

357 

Military Police, Militia and Levies 

.. 34.653 

Imperial Service Troops 

.. 20,728 

Volunteers 

• • 32,156 





Mixed Forest of Deodar and Blue Pine, about 6,ooo feet 

ELEVATION. 




The 


Forest Department of India. 


Even at the present stage of progress in India 
, . . . the extent and importance of its 

forests are far from fully recog- 
nized. Statistics shew that at the close of 1903-4 



A Forest Stream. 

there were 232,701 square miles of State forest under 
the charge of the Forest Department, while tlie forest 
area owned by Native States or private individuals, 
probably extended over an additional area of some 
120,000 square miles, so that roughly speaking aliout 
one-fifth of the Indian Empire is occupied by forest 
vegetation. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the whole of this vast area is covered with tree 
growths ; there are indeed tracts of many thousands of 
miles which yield valuable timber, but in others only 
scrub jungle grows and in others again the chief yield 
may consist of grass and of other minor forest produce. 
But diversified as these forests may be, their existence 
over large extents of the. earth’s surface affect a 
country in two ways, first by their general climate 
and physical effects, secondly by the economic advan- 
tages they confer, and the value of both depends 
largely on the agricultural and commercial develop- 
ment of the country which possesses them. The hotter 
and drier a country, the more important becomes the 
action of forests in equalizing the air and soil temper- 
ature, and increasing the relative humidity of the air, 
in absorbing and retaining the moisture in the soil, and 
in protecting its surface from erosion by water ; while at 


the same time not only is timber one of the few commod- 
ities which is increasing in value all over the world, 
but the greater the prosperity of a country, the 
greater the demand for forest produce, and the higher 
the price it commands. In India where agriculture 
is the main industry, the value of the climatic and 
physical effects of forests can hardly be overrated, 
while their economic importance is proved by 
the fact that the supply of cheap or free timber 
and fuel has hitherto been adequate for the 
requirements of the people, while permitting of the 
export of the more valuable woods ; thereby bringing 
wealth both to the Government Exchequer and to 
the private individual. 

But the economic value of the forests, great as 
this may be, dwindles into insignificance when com- 
pared with the value of their physical effects. The 
Englishman living in his island home in a moist 
atmosphere is secure from the effects of drought 
and uninterested in the investigations which 
have been steadily proceeding in continental coun- 
tries to ascertain the influence of forests in stor- 
ing up the aqueous precipitations and distributing 
them over the country throughout the year. He 
is, as a rule, unaware of the important facts that 
have been established in this regard, and which have 
been accepted in practice by the Governments of 
those countries not so favourably situated as his own. 
Thus it is explained that in India also the importance 
of this subject has frequently been overlooked, so 
that at this time complaints are not uncommon of 
the irregularity of the water-supply, of local scarcity 
of water, and even of the silting up’ of once navigable 
rivers, while disastrous floods become more and more 
common. 

India is blessed with seasonal rainfall, which is 
only to a comparatively slight degree dependent on 
the configuration of the ground or in its surface cover- 
ing, but the importance of retaining the available 
moisture for use throughout the dry months of the 
year is paramount ; and the fact remains that forest- 
clad areas are capable of storing up the aqueous 
deposits and of giving off their moisture graclually, 
while on bare denuded slopes the falling rain passes 
off rapidly into the main rivers, causing harm by ero- 
sion and by floods, instead of being utilized for the 
beneficial irrigation of the arable lands. Thus may 
ignorance of facts, or failure to profit by knowledge, turn 
a blessing into a curse, and the destruction of nature’s 
reservoirs necessitate the costly construction of otheis, 
artificial, but infinitely less effective. 
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The forests of the Indian Empire are situated be- 
tween the 8th and 35th degree 
The Classification of of north latitude, and flourish 
nrtian I oresi.. from sea-level up to an eleva- 

tion of 12,000 ft. and even higher ; they lie between the 
62nd and 102nd degrees of east longitude, and within 
these limits 4,750 woody plants are recorded, of which 
2,513 are trees, 1,430 are shrubs, and 807 are climbers, 
without taking into consideration other forms of forest 
vegetation, such as grasses, etc., which may yield valu- 
able commercial materials. The classification of forest 
growtli by botanical zones, however correct and inter- 
esting this may be, is hardly necessary in an article 
which aims at placing before the reader an accurate 
general impression of the forests. Some trees, it is true, 
are characteristic of Northern or Soutlunn India, but 
others are richly distributed over the whole country, so 
that latitude alone will not suffice as a liasis for the 
classification of the forest vegetation. Of other influ- 
ences the rainfall is perhaps the most im|)ortant, for 
its amount and distribution, regulated b}^ tlie jihysical 
features of the locality as well as by its geographical 
position, decide to a great extent the character of the 
forest growth. It is simpler, therefore, to divide the 
country into zones as follows : the wet with over 75'' 
rainfall, tlie moist with over 50", the intermediate with 
over 30", and the dry with less than that amount. 
Witliin these zones the forests may be classified as Ever- 
green, Deciduous, and Dry, each with a typical vegeta- 
tion, which, however, is seldom clearly defined by area, 
but merges insensibly into the neighbouring class; 
while where elevation tides and inundations have a 
still more marked effect than atmospheric ])reci])ita- 
tions, Alpine. Tidal and Riparian torests complete a 
sufticiently distinctive list. 

The evergreen forests arc found chiefly in the West 
, , G)ast of India, in Ihinna, in the 

(a) The hvergreen I'oresls. . , i 1 • i.i t 

Andamans, and also in the suh- 
Himalayan tracts to the East. Characteristic of these 
forests are Terminalia, C'edrela, Dipterocarfius, Autocar- 
pus, Calophyllum and other large trees, wdiile teak, iron- 
wood, jiadouk and other valuable sj)ecies often of very su- 
perior growth, occur .sparsely scattereil through the ever- 
green forests, tending in some cases to jirove tlie invad- 
ing power ol the evergreen u])on the deciduous species. 

The deciduous forests are the most vuluahle in 
India. They extend iroin the 
^ ^Forests Himalayas tliiougliout the Penin- 
sula wherever the rainfall is sufli- 
cient, and occur in Burma where they comprise the ex- 
tensive teak forests in that Province, yielding the major 
portion of the forest revenue of India. Next in import- 
ance to the teak comes the “Sal” which is found in 
the United Provinces, in Central India, and extending 
through Bengal, crosses the Brahmaj)utra River into 
Assam. The timber is entirely consumed in the coun- 
try. Other valuable •‘woods in the deciduous forests 
are the iron- wood, red sanders, rose- wood and ebony, 
while Terminalia, Anogeissus, Acacia, Sterculia and 
other important genera are well re])resented. 

The dry forests occur chiefly in the Punjab and 

(<) lb. »r, Forests. India. Their produce is 

of local importance, consisting ol 
Acacia, Sterculia, Butea, Albizzia, Melia, Dalbcrgia and 


others, while in Baluchistan Juniperus, Pistacia and 
Olea, represent the chief forest growths. 

The alpine forests comprise the great coniferous 
V . forests of India, of which in the 
(rf) The Aipme Forests. most important tree 

is the Deodar or Cedar of Lebanon. Here also are 
found three pines, two silver firs, the spruce, cypress 
and yew, while oaks, maples, birch, holly, elder, box, 
horse-chesnut and other trees of the same genera as the 
chief trees of Europe are frequent. In the Eastern 
Himalayas are found spruce, fir, larch, yew, juniper, 
and both in the East and the West, the vegetation as 
it reaches lower elevations gradually passes into the 
deciduous or evergreen fores rs at the base of the hills. 

The tidal forests are found in the Northern Coast 
/A'ri 'p ^ 1 I' . .. districts of Madras, on the coast 
^ of Burma and in the Sunderbans. 

They contain valuable ])roduce chiefly of local import- 
ance ; the simdri wood of Bengal is widely known, while 
various species of mangrove afford in their bark a 
valuable tanning agent. 

The rijiarian forests occur in the Punjab and 
in Burma. In the Punjab, 
^For^tr Acacia, Tamarisk, Dalbergia and 

Poplar form the forests which 
spring from the sandy riversides, while in Burma on the 
muddy soil which borders the rivers and estuaries, 
Anogeissus, Mangifera, Eugenia and Elceocarpus of 
various .species are found. 

For the pui'iiose of organization and management 
the State forests of British India 
classified as, reserved, pro- 
tected, and unclassed or public 
forest laud, the legal status of each class being de- 
fined in Forest Law after a })rescribed procedure. 

The reserves comprise those areas which, in the 
interests of the State, it is in- 

{u) estivps. tended to maintain for all time as 

forests, either with the object of assuring the water- 
su])])ly of a district by protecting the catchment area 
of its watercourses, of affording a constant supply of pro- 
duce to its inhabitants, or for other reasons. The pro- 
cess of reservation is marked by a careful enquiry, 
held by a s])ecially ap})ointed officer, into the rights 
of the surrounding population, and these, if existent, are 
either recorded permanently or extinguished by pur- 
chase or exchange. Thus in some cases the recorded 
rights in a reserve may be so numerous as to absorb 
the whole of its outturn, leaving the State to defray 
the expenditiin^ on its maintenance with the object of 
rea]>ing the indirect advantages conferred by the pre- 
servation of the forest. The area included in reserv- 
ed forests amounted in 1903-4 to 91,567 squaremiles. 

Protected forests are either those which it is in- 
... . tended in the near future to bring 

under tlie more stnngent law 
applied to reserves, or of which the public importance 
is not so great as to justify this procedure. The enauiry 
into rights is here not so detailed, and as a rvue it 
is considered sufficient to protect the more valuable 
species from maltreatment or annihilation by the 
surrounding population. The area comprised in pro- 
tected forests amounted in 1903-4 to 9,865 square 
miles. 


(fi) 1‘rolccled Foiesl.*:. 
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Lastly come into consideration the undassed 

(0 Public Forest Lands, public forest lands. 

which contain produce in excess 
of the requirements of the people, and which are 
at present not so accessible as to permit of very 
special protection. These areas are naturally largest 
in Provinces, such as Assam and Burma, where facilities 
for export have not been provided. The area of pub- 
lic forest lands was in 1903-4, 131,269 square miles. 

.^1 the^ types of forests are liable to altera- 
tion in classification according to the progress made 
in the development of the country. In the Central 
Provinces^ for example, the area of reserves is being 
gradually reduced to make room for cultivation ; in 
Burma, on the other hand, the area of reserves is con- 
stantly increased by excision from public forest lands, 
while the tendency in most Provinces is to transform 
protected into reserved forests as prosperity by in- 
creasing, raises the demand for, and value of, forest pro- 
duce. In no case, however, is any classification of 
forest land permitted without the fullest enquiry into 
the rights of the people, and these rights may, moreover, 
be supplemented by the Local (Government by the 
grant of privileges in free timber, grazing or other 
produce. 

When forests have been classified and brought 

The Forest Policy of the Law they come 

Government. under the charge of the officers 

of the department, who are res- 
ponsible for their future administration in accord- 
ance with the declared policy of Government. This 
poli^ may be set forth m a few words, namely, that 
the State forests are to be managed, first, with a view 
to the welfare of the country as a whole ; second, with 
due regard to the welfare of the inhabitants in their vicin- 
itv, and throughout with the object of full utilization 
of all the products which the area can supply. But 
in order to effectively carry out this policy a fully equipped 
semce is necessary, and the origin and constitution of 
this service must now be explained. 

It was at the commencement of the 19th century 

the attention of the British 
Government, and that their denudation gave rise to fears 
that there might occur a deficiency in material for the 
construction of fleets or of public buildings; but 
though teak was created a Government monopoly and 
desultory efforts were made to protect the forests, 
it was not till 1847 that Drs. Cleghom and Watson 
were appointed Conservators of Forests in Madras 
and Bombay. Five years later the Province of 
Pegu was annexed and the value of the teak forests 
at once attracted attention, resulting in the appointment 
of Dr. (now Sir Dietrich) Brandis as Conservator, and 
the creation of a new State Department. That depart- 
ment was of necessity first recruited by officers drawn 
from various other services, whose tastes led them 
to adopt a forest life; but some years later professional 
knowMge was provided by the appointment of two 
officers from Germany, Drs. Shltch and Ribbmtrop, 
both of whom rose to the Director^p of the depart- 
ment, while the former has for 20 years supervised, first 
at Coopers Hill and Uien at Cheford, tto tec^ical 


education of the candidates ^pointed by the Secretary 
of State to the Indian Forest service. 

As now constituted, that service consists of three 
branches, the Imperial recruited in England after two 
years’ training at Oxford, followed by a year spent in 
the continental forests; the Provincial recruited in 
India, and whose members for the most part have 
attended the curriculum of the Imperial Forest College 
at Dehra Dun, where a two years* course is given ; 
and the Subordinate Executive Establishment manned 
by local officers. The members of the two latter ser- 
vices are not as a rule transferred outside the Province 
of their recruitment. Imperial Officers are, however, 
liable for service throughout the Indian Empire. 

Subject to the general policy which has been 
already set forth, forest administration rests with the 
Local Governments. There is an Inspector-General who 
advises the Government of India in forest matters, and 
who tours through the Provincial forests in order to 
become acquainted with local conditions. There are 
Chief Conservators in Provinces where more than two 
forest circles exist, and Conservators who form the 
link between the Controlling Staff and the Provincial 
Governments. Below them are Deputy and Assistant 
Conservators, who hold territorial charges coincident 
with Revenue Districts. Members of the Provincial 
Service are either in charge of minor divisions or 
employed on various special works, while the Subordin- 
ate Executive Establishment is disrtibuted through- 
out the forest lists on protective and other work. 

The staff of the department at this time may be held 
to consist of an Inspector-General and 20 adminis- 
trative officers, with 164 members of the Controlling 
Staff, all in the Imperial Branch of the Service. The 
Provincial Service consists of 128 officers, while the 
Subordinate Executive Staff shows a strength of 9,800 
officials, which is augmented by a temporary establish- 
ment of about one-half that strength. 

The salaries drawn by these officers are roughly as 
follows : in the Subordinate Executive Establishment 
from Rs. 7 to 150 per month ; in the Provincial Service 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 per month, and in the Imperial 
Service from Rs. 350 to Rs. 2,300 per month. 

In India agriculture is so bound up with forestry 
_ that a most intimate connection 

The duuM^rfih. Foret between Forest and 

Revenue officials. The Divisional 
Forest Officer is thus the Assistant to the Collector, 
while the Conservator and Commissioner consult on all 
forest matters affecting the welfare of the people. With 
regard to the forests in his charge, the first duty of the 
Forest Officer is to bring the area into full bearing of that 
product for which there is a local demand or an outside 
market, and to do this certain steps have to be taken to 
secure continuity of working over a prolonged period. 

When Forest Settlement is complete, it must be fol- 
^ ^ , lowed by permanent demarcation 

(a) Demwwjbn and detailed survey ; next comes 

the decision cts to the produce 
which the area is to yield, which may be timber for 
export, small building material or fuel for local indus- 
tries, or even the provision of grazing for the cattle of 
the rightholders ; one or idl of these may be demanded 
from the same area. 
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The kind of prodvice and the method of itscultiva- 
(S\ Wnrkin* pfescfibed in a working 

* * plan which is sanctioned by the 

Government of India and may not be altered without 
their approval, and with this plan as a guide to the 
silvicultural treatment of his forests, the Divisional 
Officer proceeds to the protection o^ the area and to 
the exploitation and disposal of its produce. 

The protection of the forest a^inst fire is one of his 
, . t ^ ^ost arduous and important 

(f) ir nservRncy, (j^ties, for in the deciduous and 


alpine forests of India, the continuance of the forest 
by means of natural regeneration as well as the 
growth of sound timber is impossible unless this is 
successfully carried out. In the moist and evergreen 
forests protection is not so necessary, though even here 
the exclusion of fires has a beneficial effect in certain 


conditions. There were in 1903-04, 38,000 square miles 
of State reserves under special protection, involving 
the State in an expenditure of from Rs. 5 to 40 per 
square mile in the preparation of fire lines and in 
establishment. The percentage of success varies 
much with the season. Winter rain followed by an 
early monsoon will render the operations perhaps 
entirely successful, but in more adverse conditions 
there may be serious losses. Incendiarism is rare, 
and the good will of the people is an important factor 
in successful operations. In the year 1903-04 some 
5,500 cases of forest fires occurred, and about 3,000 
square miles of forest were burnt. 

Protection against man and cattle is an easier task, 
and depends to a great extent 

M^“id cSre'r' strength and spirit of the 

subordinate staff. It is now 
universally admitted that forest conservancy in 
India depends greatly on the attitude of the sur- 
rounding population, and endeavours are always made 
to interest the people in the forests by the offer of 
remunerative work and by rewarding them for any 
aid they may afford, by due consideration of their 
welfare, and by generosity in time of stress or need. 
In spite of sympathetic treatment, however, forest 
offences will occur and cattle trespass will continue. 
In 1903-04 the number of the former was recorded at 
51,000, while as 13 million head of cattle grazed in 
the State forests during the year, it is not surprising 


that trespass was frequent. 

The exploitation of the forest will next occupy the 
. , „ ... attention of the Forest Onicer. 

some extent in the present, the duty of the Depart- 
ment to create a market for its products and convey 
them thereto. But that necessity is happily fast dis- 
appearing for the strength of the service has never been 
based on an assumption that lumbering was a part 
of its duties, and the withdrawal of officers from work 


of a more professional nature has often resulted in 
hindering the improvement of the forest capital. 
At the present time the system prevails of selling stand- 
ing timber and leasing the minor forest produce or 
issuing passes for its collection, while grazing fees are 
either collected by assessment on a community or, in 
the case of migratory herds, by payment on entering 


the iorest. 


Remunerative forest management in India is rare- 
ly possible without a considerable 
BundKir?* rendering the forests 

* accessible. Thirty years ago, in 

the absence of railways, roads, tramways and uides, 
water carriage waspractically the only means of hand- 
ling bulky forest produce without excessive expendi- 
ture. Since then, however, very large sums have been 
spent on communications, with the result that carriage 
has become easier and cheaper, while it now pays to 
remove much material that was formerly neglected. 
At the present time merchants in forest produce often 
prefer railway carriage even where transit by water is 
to hand, as the extra cost is more than covered by the 
rapidity with which the produce reaches the market ; 
while in the hills, forest areas which only a few years 
ago were classified as inaccessible are now yielding 
their harvest by means of timber shoots, wet slides, 
and sledge roads. The Forest Officer is responsible 
therefore for opening out his forests by suitable com- 
munications with established trade routes, the more 
so that it has been proved by experience that 
this is one of the most remunerative forms of expendi- 
ture. During the year 1903-04 the cost of the upkeep 
and construction of roads and bridges amounted to Rs. 
1,84,000. 

The provision of suitable shelter for the forest 
Staff is also a matter of primary importance. The 
Forest Officer has been in the past, and still is in some 
backward Provinces, the pioneer of civilization ; he is 
throughout his service exposed to inconveniences and 
dangers which result in a high mortality rate. The 
improvement of communications brings him more into 
touch with the outside world and its amenities, but 
unless protected against climatic influences, he soon 
loses health and vigor. During the past few years 
greater activity has been shown in providing for the 
proper accommodation of officers of all branches of the 
service, but very much still remains to be done to ob- 
viate unnecessary exposure to the summer heat or au- 
tumn rain. The expenditure on upkeep and construc- 
tion of buildings by the Forest Department in 1903-04 
was Rs. 4,69,000. 

The popular idea of the life of a Forest Officer in 
India is that he is engaged in 
The Regeneration of the sowing and planting trees. It 

* has been shown that his work 

has a wider scope, that it may influence the welfare of a 
country, and that whole communities may be depen- 
dent for their comfort upon the success of his manage- 
ment. The theory of Indian forestry is similar to 
that recognized in Western countries, namely, 
that the forest stock represents the capital, and 
its yield the interest on that capital. When the forests 
of India came under the control of the British Gov- 
ernment, it was speedily found that this theory, if 
known, had not been practised, but that the forest cap- 
ital had been encroached upon to such an extent that 
the yearly interest had diminished or disappeared. 
During the last 40 years the work of the Department 
has consisted in the endeavour to restore the forests 
to a more normal condition, and to buila up the forest 
capital, so that a full and permanent supply of produce 
might be available for the public. There is, indeed, good 
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reason to believe that in many parts of India the entire 
denudation of hills and other lands has resulted in com- 
pletely altering those conditions under which, in former 
times, the inhabitants lived in comfort; and in such 
localities extensive works of afforestation by means of 
sowings and plantings would without doubt prove of the 
greatest benefit: but in India forestry has not yet ad- 
vanced beyond the maintenance of existing forests, 
and here happily conditions can, as a rule, be regulated, 
so as to induce the natural regeneration of a young 
crop in order to replace the mature trees which are 
systematically removed. 

To bring the ruined forests of India into a condition 
where natural reproduction is assured, and where the 
soil is covered by a full crop of trees of all ages, has 
been no easy task, nor indeed is this task complete at 
the present time. To remove the hollow and unsound 
stems discarded as valueless when the forests were 
bein^ ravaged in former times, to suppress the inferior 
species, to control the luxuriance of the growth of 
climbers and underwood, and to en.sure the germination 
of the fallen seed by keeping out fires and cattle has been 
the work of the past, which will be amply repaid in the 
future by a fuller harvest of forest produce and a largely 
increased State revenue. The preliminary treatment to 
which the forests pe subjected in order to bring them 
into a normal condition is that of improvement fellings, 
a provisional operation with the object of favouring 
the growth of the principal species by the removal of 
those stems which hinder its progress. The result of 
carrying out these fellings over large areas is often to 
flood the market with a large amount of inferior material, 
much of which is useless for any purpose. But these 
fellings also yield railway sleepers and small scantlings, 
so that though in some cases they may be costly, in 
others they produce a considerable revenue. 

Following on the completion of the improvement 
fellings, whose sequence should have been arranged so 
that as far as possible the area under the various age 
classes should be approximately equal, a regular 
system of treatment is prescribed. In the deciduous 
forests, the selection, or the coppice method, is gen- 
erally adopted according to whether large or small 
timber is in demand. The selection and removal of 
mature trees scattered throughout the felling area 
causes but slight interference with the forest canopy, 
insufficient to stimulate a rank growth of grass 
which would choke the seedlings, but sufficient to 
afford light for the germination of the seed. Where 
fuel is in demand the system of coppice is adopted, 
the crop of the future growing from the parent stools’ 
and in order to gradually renew the forest stock 
“standards ** or isolated stems are left scattered through- 
out the felling areas, so that their seed may produce new 
stems to replace the coppice stools which ultimately 
may become exhausted. 

In the coniferous forests a system of regeneration 
fellings is often practised, whereby the standing crop is 
renewed by a series of successive fellings spread over 
a considerable period, the new growth replacing the 
mature trees as these are gradually removed. 

Variations of these methods mav be applied to the 
conditions of given localities, but the principle remains 
the same, that regeneration whether by seed or by stool 


shoots should be left to nature and aided, but not 
performed, by the Forest Officer. 

At the present time the yield of the State forests, 

The View of the Fore,t.. increasing forms 

only a small portion of what the 
forests should give were they in a normal condition 
and in full bearing. The maltreatment of centuries 
cannot be remedied in a few years, but when the tim- 
ber trees which sprang from seed in the infancy of the 
Department shall have matured, the full value of the 
State forests will be better appreciated. Meanwhile, 
variations in the outturn of the forest due to local 


forest due to local 


conditions are not infrequent. A failure of the mon- 
soon rains at once influences the yield of forest 
produce, the floating streams run dry, and the demand 
for timber ceases when there is scarcity in the land. 

The yield of the Indian forests is classified as 
major, including timber and fuel, and minor, including 
all other produce, save bamboos ; and the average out- 
turn of the last two years has amounted to 239,408,483 
c.ft. of timber and fuel, Rs. 45,45,231 worth of minor 
produce, and 260,843,649 bamboos, most of which 
was consumed locally. 

Of the timbers the most valuable are teak, sal, 
deodar, sissoo, ebony and rosewood, blackwood, 
cutch, sandal, babul, red sanders, iron-wood and 
padouk, but there are many others which have only 
to be known to be appreciated, though in some cases 
the supply is too limited to rouse the interest of the 
home market. The exports of forest produce from 
India during the year 1903-04 were, however, of great 
importance. Teak to the value of 91 J lakhs of rupees, 
sandal and other ornamental woods estimated at 12 


lakhs, myrabolams to the amount of 42 lakhs, cutch 
and gambier nearly 20 lakhs worth, and caoutchouc 
3 J lakhs worth were registered as having been shipped 
abroad, while 272 lakhs worth of lac were also exported. 
Not all of these valuable products came from the State 
forests; for instance, Mysore possesses the largest area 
under sandal, while lac, though originally a forest pro- 
duct, is largely cultivated in private estates and on field 
crops where protection and supervision are more easy 
than on trees scattered throughout remote jungles; the 
value of, and demand for, this product would appear 
to justify further efforts being made for the wider pro- 
pagation of the lac insect in State forests. 

It has before been remarked that in the constitu- 


tion of State forests, the greatest 
brre Grants^ o^f Forest jg taken to prevent any in- 

fringement of the vested rights 
of the people, and that Provincial Governments are 


at liberty to grant those resident in the vicinity of 
the forests privileges as regards the enjoyment of their 
products. But in spite of this liberal policy the intro- 
duction of restrictions on the liberty of the individual 
will always at first be resented until custom has made 


the new conditions better known The opposition to 


the introduction of forest conservancy in India, which 
was at first intense, is still shown, though in a much 
modified form, and is now perhaps due more to the 
misdemeanours of the lower subordinates than to any 
other cause. The remedy is to increase supervision 
over the executive staff, though considering the vast 
extent of country to be controlled, this will always be a 
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difficult matter. During the year 1903-04 four million 
c. It. of timber and 534 million c. ft. of fuel, together 
witlj 134 million bamboos and 114 lakhs of rupees worth 
of minor forest produce, were distributed to right- 
holders and privileged persons, and in addition very 
valuable concessions were made for works of public 
utility, such as bridges, religious buildings, schools, 
rest-houses, etc., as well as for rebuilding villages which 
had been destroyed by fire. There is reason to hope 
that after the lapse of comparatively few years, at 
least the direct advantages of forest conservancy will 
be apparent to the people, for the destruction of forests 
proceeds with marvellous rapidity, and in many cases 
the coming generation would not have benefited by 
their present proximity to the forests, had not the Gov- 
ernment taken the necessary steps to maintain the 
tree growth. 

The question of grazing has for long been in India 

For«iGradng. importance, and the 

® restrictions thereon necessary 

for the maintenance of the forest have perhaps 
been amongst the most opposed and criticised of the 
actions of the Forest Department. 

In those districts which possess no forest lands the 
cattle are stall fed, are not kept in excess of require- 
ments, and are as a rule somewhat carefully bred 1 1 is 
different in other localities where large areas of 
forest land are available. Here, the peasantry main- 
tain large herds of forest-grazed cattle which are aug- 
mented by migratory herds whose owners have no in- 
terest either in the forest or in the land. Such cattle 
are inferior in every respect, and die by thousands in 
time of drought, yet sustenance must, if possible, be pro- 
vided for them, and no entirely prohibitory tax can be 
imposed on their grazing. More stringent rules are en- 
forced in the case of sheep and goats than in that of 
horned cattle, but even so, immense damage is done 
from the snow level to the sea by the intrusion of 
cattle which can hardly be said to be necessary to the 
domestic welfare of the people or even of economic 
'value to the country. Only 16 per cent of the large 
area of State forests was in 1903-04 closed entirely 
to grazing, leaving 195,000 square miles open for this 
purpose, though of this area some 24,000 square miles 
were closed to sheep and goats ; it cannot therefore 
be asserted that the restrictions imposed by Govern- 
ment in this direction were so excessive as to unduly 
interfere with the traditions of the people. 

The financial results of Indian forest manage - 
ment afford a popular method 
of estimating the importance of 
the forests, but, as before pointed out, the indirect 
benefits they confer cannot be gauged by the cash rev- 
enues they yield. The increase, however, in these rev- 
enues has been remarkable, and is all the more wel- 
come, in that means are thereby afforded by judicious 
expenditure for the improvement of the forest capital 
and for an increasecLputturn. The average revenue 
and surplus of the last 30 years is set forth in the 
statement below in thousands of rupees : — 


Plantations and Ex- 
periments. 


1873*4 to i88a-3 
1882*3 to 1892-3 
1892-3 to 1909-3 
1902*3 


Gross Revenue. 
6,723 
15,186 
19,023 
22,917 


Surplus, 

994 

6.92s 

8,180 

10,050 


It will be observed that the proportion of gross 
revenue to expenditure varies between 66 and 55 per 
cent and has remained at about the latter figure for 
some time. 

The expansion of outturn and revenue in the fu- 
ture must be dependent on successful scientific 
management, for the preparatory operations for the 
iinprovement of the forest are, over large areas, 
within measurable distance of completion, and it is 
certain that the results of future working will far 
surpass those of the past. 

With a laige area under management and a 
comparatively small staff, the 
work of the Forest Department 
must chiefly be confined to the 
tending of the natural forests, but arboriculture 
and plantations have not been entirely neglected. 
For many years “taungya” plantations have been 
extended in Burma, where there are now nearly 
TOO square miles under teak and cutch. This system 
of cultivation where the seeds of forest trees are 
sown with field crops in jungle clearings has been 
successful to a certain extent, but the work of keeping 
the plantations clear of undergrowth and thinning 
them, is sometimes beyond the powers of the 
local staff and of the scanty labour supply of the 
country. In Madras, at Nilambur, teak plantations 
have, on the other hand, proved to be a remunerative 
investment. 

Experiments with exotic trees are being constant- 
ly carried out, but, with the exception perhaps of the 
eucalyptus, the results have not influenced the forest 
wealth of the country. On the other hand, the distri- 
bution to other countries of the seed of Indian forest 
trees is largely increasing. In Africa the deodar has 
been found to flourish in the Transvaal, teak and 
bamboo succeeds on the East Coast, while Cape Colony 
absorbs as much seed of the more valuable species as 
can he supplied. There are also standing indents for 
large quantities of bamboo seed which is available 
only at long intervals, but which it is hoped may, in 
successful plantations later on, influence the economic 
wealth of some of our Colonies. 

With regard to rubber plantations the Department 
has had, as in many other instances, to assume the risk 
of proving that a new industry may be remunerative. 
The Ficus Elastica plantations of Assam and those un- 
der Hoevea, in Burma, are now coming into bearing and 
have proved at least suitability of soil and climate for 
these species. Their commercial success also is proved 
by the expression of disapprobation of the policy of a 
Government Department in conducting commercial 
undertakings and by offer of purchase, the critics l>eing 
unmindful of the necessity and expense of experimental 
work which has been the means of creating a new and 
important industry in India. 

Besides these extensive plantations and experi- 
ments, many forest gardens are kept up whence distri- 
bution of young trees free or at a nominal price pro- 
ceeds. As an example, the gardens at Chaubattia may 
be mentioned, which have been the means of the intro- 
duction of the best varieties of English fruits into the 
Himalayas and from which eucalyptus and indigenous 
forest trees are distributed. 
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It has been mentioned that the work of the Forest 
Department in India has not yet extended to the 
afforestation of large areas, but this important work 
cannot be much longer delayed, and indeed has in some 
provinces already commenced. The scarcity of fuel in 
the Punjab, caused by the success of the large coloniza- 
tion schemes, is necessitating the creation of extensive 
irrigated plantations, while the high price of fuel in 
the vicinity of important European settlements, both 
in the hills and plains, points to the advisability of 
planting quick-growing species in a systematic man- 
ner, in order to remove this inconvenience. In a suit- 
able climate with a sufficient rainfall, or where irriga- 
tion is available, the value of eucalyptus and wattle 
as fuel cannot be overlooked. 

It has before been mentioned that the technical 


been recognized by the more enlightened of the Native 
Princes, and this is a point of the utmost importance to 
the interests of the Indian Empire. The catchment areas 
of the streams which go to make up the important rivers 
of Upper India lie within native territory, and the same 
is the case, though pehaps in a less marked dep ree, in Cen- 
tral and Southern India. If these catchment areas were 
denuded of forest, if the hill slopes were laid bare by in- 
judicious fellings, the great irrigation works of the Em- 
pire would at once suffer from an inadequate supply 
of water at some seasons and from devastating floods 
at others. The value of timber has risen and must con- 
tinue to rise with greater demand and improved com- 
munications, and the temptation to realize the forest 
capital by the individual must be always present. An 
inculcation of the elementary principles of the influ- 


^ „ . education of the officers of the 

Eduait.on«nd Research. the Forest 

Service is now carried out at Oxford, and that of the 
other branches of the Service at Dehra Dun. The For- 
est School at Dehra Dim, which has been in existence 
for some 25 years, undertook the training of candidates 
for the Subordinate Executive Staff, whose members 
were eligible for promotion into the Provincial Service. 
But the progress of the Department and the increased 
demands on the professional Forest Officer were prohib- 
itive to a continuance of this system. The school 
has now been raised to the status of a college, and a 
Research Institute has been created with a view to the 
study of scientific and economic problems, on the solu- 
tion of which future progress must to a great extent 
depend. The College, when equipped, will receive forest 
students from all parts of India, and candidates from 
tropical colonies will probably utilize it to a greater 
extent than formerly, for with the revival of 
forestry in almost every country there should be no 
falling off in the acceptance of a free technical 
education of the highest order which is now offered 
by the Government of India. 

The members of the Research Institute will also 
be fully employed in investigations which have been 
too long postponed. The richer the forest and the 
less the admixture of inferior species, the greater the 
danger to which it is exposed from insect and fungoid 
pests, the intenser its treatment and the more detail- 
ed the knowledge necessary to maintain it in a healthy 
condition. So that as progress is made in the organiz- 
ation of the forest crop with a view to deriving the 
greatest possible benefit from the forest areas, the 
greater becomes the need of scientific research and of 
Its application to practical forestry. 

The influence of the forest policy of the Govern- 
ment of India has been effective 
attracting the attention of 
the rulers of Native States to the 
importance and value of their' forest^ and this is not 
extraordinary when^ they have seen instances where 
their forest revenues have increased under the 
supervision of a deputed officer of the Forest Depart- 
ment by ten times within as many years, so that 
now in some of the smaller States the forests 
afford the chief revenue of the country. Cash pay- 
ments cannot be overlooked by the most unobservant, 
but the indirect v^iie of the forests has t^>w also 


ence of forests on the water-supply is therefore the first 
step towards ensuring that those influences shall not 
be slighted in the future. 

The forests of Kashmir extend over a large tract of 
country from about 14,000 feet 
‘‘’’’'HnShmir!*'”"’" elevation to the plains of the 
Punjab; alpine, deciduous and 
dry forest being represented. The reserved forest 
area was, in 1903-04, about 2,650 square miles, and 
they yielded a net revenue of nearly 8 lakhs of rupees. 
The Conservator is an officer deputed from the Impe- 
rial Forest Staff, assisted by deputed officers from the 
Indian Provincial Forest and Revenue Services and by 
a locally recruited staff. The forests are managed on 
the Indian system, and considerable progress has been 
made in their organization. They are of particular 
interest to the British administration, as they clothe 
the catchment areas of the Indus, Jhelam, and Chenab 
Rivers. 

These forests contain valuable timber of deodar 
and pine, and are under the super- 
Hm sTates''Zh; yision local forest author- 

ities who, while avoiding un- 
necessary interference, see that the forests are main- 
tained and improved, the revenue being collected and 
paid to the owners. 

The most important of these are in the Tehri State, 
. .v-t. r. . ^orm the catchment area of 
Ibe UnitS Ganges and Jamna Rivers. 

The former have passed from the 
control of the Forest Department, but the latter are 
still managed by its officers, and bring in a handsome 
net revenue of over one lakh of rupees annually to the 
owner. 

The forests of Mysore extend over an area of about 

(</) The Forests of Mysore. 4»2oo souare miles, and are in 
charge of a Conservator deputed 
from the Indian Provincial Forest Service. The sys- 
tem of management is based on that adopted in British 
India, and the staff is locally recruited. The forest 
revenue amounted in 1903-04 to about 5J lakhs of 
rupees and the surplus to about 3 lakhs. Sandalwood 
is a specialty in this State, and brings in a revenue of 
about 10 lakhs of rupees annually, 3ie operations being 
conducted by the Forest Department. But serious 
damage has occurred through the ravages of the 
' ‘spike' ' disease during the past few years, and full 
investigation into its cause is now at>out to be made. 




Forests of Protection, Vbout 10,000 feet elevation, 
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Travancore possesses State forests to the extent of 
_ about 2,500 square miles, which 

“ bring in a revenue of some 7 

lakhs of rupees and a surplus of 
about 2 lakhs. The system of management is adopt- 
ed from that in force in Britidi India. 

Other Native States, such as Jodhpur, 

^ ^ ^ Patiala, etc., nave 

the management of their forest 
lands and conduct their operations on the enlightened 
principles of the West. Of great interest are the 
forests of Central India, belonging to a number of the 
smaller Native States, which are not only valuable be- 
cause they suppl5r produce, but of vital importance in 
clothing the dry hills, thereby assisting in the mainten- 
ance ol a constant water-supply. These forests have 
of late years come under systematic management. 

It will thus be evident that the Government not 
only encourages in theory and by practice the spread 
of scientific forestry, but also materially aids in its 
application by the loan of trained officers to Native 
States and by the offer of a free technical education 
to candidates for their Forest Services. This offer has 
been freely taken advantage of by some 20 Native 
States in training their own nominees and in giving 
suitable posts to those who, as private students, have 
passed out of the Forest School. 

The importance of the forests has been recognized 
in many of the colonies of the 
British Empire. Officers deputed 
' from the Indian Forest Ser- 

vices, or who have been transferred to the Colo- 
nial Governments, manage the forests in Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, Southern Nigeria, British 
East Africa, Cape Colony and the Transvaal. 
Trinidad has a similar officer, and the occasions on 
which officers are lent for examination and report 
are numerous. The large forests of Siam are 
also managed by officers of the Indian Service. It 
will be seen therefore that the calls on the Forest De- 

K ient for work outside the State forests of British 
are numerous, and indeed often cannot be com- 
plied with owing to the paucity of the staff which is un- 
able to cope with the rapidly increasing area entrusted 
to their care. 

In the preceding paragraphs the influence of 

Conciu.ion. the Country and 

the means employed to take 
full advantage of their benefits have been set forth, 
but there are yet other aspects of the subject which are 
of appreciable, though of minor importance. That the 
beauty of the Indian woodlands is not ignored is prov- 
ed by the ever-increasing number of visitors, in search 
of relaxation and sport, to the forests of the hills and 


Forwtry 

and 


Bhawalpur, 
i organized 
to supervise 


plains. There is not now an European settlement in 
the hills where some attempt is not made to tend the 
forests with scientific care, not a station on the plains 
where indigenous jungle trees may not be found 
planted and protected. A holiday in the forests appeals 
to all as a change from the monotony of an official life 
or from the social demands of western civilization and, 
though often unacknowledged, the influence of forests 
on the minds of the people is always for good. 

Further, the creation of State forests has permit- 
ted the introduction of rules preventing the annihila- 
tion of the interesting fauna of the Empire. Quietude 
during the breeding season, sanctuaries uncontaminat- 
ed by man, a period of safety from hunters, and a limi- 
tation in the number of animals which may be killed, 
all these restrictions are necessary in view of the keen- 
ness of the modern sportsman and the superiority of 
modem weapons. The rules have been imposed with 
moderation and foresight, for, in the absence of animal 
life, a forest becomes a desert, and it loses one of its 
chiefest charms when intimacy with wild life is im- 
possible. 

Lastly, forest conservancy has not only preserved 
to the Empire at least a part of its forest wealth and of 
its interesting fauna, but has been the means of pro- 
tecting those little known and independent communi- 
ties which still exist in the solitudes of the Indian 
jungles. With them the Forest Officer comes into close 
connection and finds always something to interest and 
often something to admire. In the absence of their 
confidence and assistance his solitary work cannot be 
successful, and his sympathetic knowledge of their cus- 
toms and requirements assures to them a continuance 
of the simple livelihood to which they have been ac- 
customed for ages, so that they are afforded oppor- 
tunity to slowly absorb western civilization and thus 
gradually to be merged into the settled and prosperous 
population surrounding them. 

The presence of man is always inimical to forest 
growth; when civilized, he destroys it for his personal 
profit or advantage ; when uncivilized, he fights against 
its oppression, so that he may not be overwhelmed. 
The insignificant clearing in the jungle is the first 
and surest sign that man is warring against the forces 
of nature, his strength lies in number, and his weapon 
of offence is fire, so that at last there is not a hill range 
in the Empire which does not bear the signs of conquest, 
and hardly a level plain which does not show either the 
vestiges of former forest growth, or at least possess 
ligends to bear witness to its former existence. With 
an ever-increasing population and prosperity, it be- 
comes the duty of the Government to restrain the 
harmful and destructive action of its people, and how 
this is being done has been set forth in these pages. 
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Indian Art and Architecture. 


The Art of every country is the unconscious 
record of its History. The surviving specimens tell 
posterity of the state of the aborigine dwellers upon 
its soil ; of their development ; of their migrations ; 
of the character of the races which invaded, mingled 
with, or superseded them. 

While Art thus illuminates the facts of History, 
the events comprising History exercise the most po- 
tent influence upon the character, scope and degree 
of luminosity Art casts upon them. An invasion of bar- 
barians, or the destruction caused by internal strife, may 
blot out for ever the artistic records of such elaborate- 
ly civilized races as doubtless inhabited India from 
very remote times, down to the dawn of History ; while, 
on the other hand, similar records of more primitive, 
but secluded nations, are handed down intact from 
the storehouses of antiquity, and afford us both mi- 
nute and exact information of their past. 

The climate and the soil of the country they live 
in, have a powerful influence upon the preservation, or 
destruction of the treasures, and records of bygone 
peoples. How much, for instance, of our knowledge 
of her Art and History, do we owe to the dry climate 
and sandy soil of Egypt ; and how much of our igno- 
rance of her past is due to the heat and moisture of the 
climate of India which exercise so destructive an action 
upon all animal, vegetable, and many mineral products ; 
an action which is materially assisted by the swarms 
of minor animals and insects bred in her rich soil. 

The social habits and religious customs of a peo- 
ple, are also determining factors in the same direction. 
Of these, the mode a nation adopts of disposing of its 
dead, exercises perhaps, the greatest influence. In 
India, the Archaeologist, the Historian, and the Artist, 
have to deplore the fact, that from time immemorial, 
the people have burned their dead ; and with them, 
there can be little doubt, have been destroyed many 
interesting, and valuable records of the remote civiliza- 
tions which flourished upon her soil. Other reasons 
for the paucity of knowledge we possess of India’s re- 
moter past, are to be found in the apparently exclu- 
sive use of wood as a building material by her people 
before the year B. C. 250 ; their ignorance regarding 
the value of bronze, as a material for domestic utensils, 
ornaments, and weapons ; and the absence of the prac- 
tice of incised writing upon clay tablets hardened by 
the s\in or fired into bricks, wnich has revealed the 
civilization of the ancient Assyrians to the archaeolo- 
gists of to-day. Few Indian gold, or silver coins, or or- 
naments of a very ancient date now exist, and no 
textiles as old even as the Bayeux Tapestries, let alone, 
the still older woven fabrics of Egypt are preserved, to 


show posterity the beginnings of those traditional, and 
typical crafts of India. 

It is to the remains of the stone and brick build- 
ings of a date subsequent to the year B. C. 250, that we 
must turn, to infer the condition of the Art of India, 
before that date. The works now extant, prove con- 
clusively, that a high degree of skill had been attain- 
ed ill the crafts of the Metal worker, the Carpenter, the 
Wood-carver, the Weaver and the Painter ; for they 
afford evidence that distinct styles had been developed, 
placing them far in advance of the crude products of 
the primeval races inhabiting the country. The suc- 
cessive steps are missing, worn away by the slow erosion 
of time, or by one or other of the destructive agents 
mentioned above. Strangely enough, however, speci- 
mens of the “ Primitive Art ” still survive, and may 
be studied, among those aboriginal tribes, such as the 
Bhils, who, driven from the plains by the early invad- 
ers, settled in the mountain fastnesses and dense jun- 
gles, where undisturbed, they have carried on, unchang- 
ed, the same crude and simple crafts they practised 
thousands of years ago. These need not detain us long, 
for the specimens of musical instruments, basket and 
mat work, and jewellery produced by them, differ but 
slightly from similar articles, made by barbarous tribes 
in other parts of the world. They display the same 
feeling for pattern, and the childish fancy of all savage 
handiwork, together with a surprising degree of tech- 
nical skill, when allowance is made for the crude ap- 
pliances and tlie coarse materials employed in their 
manufacture. But the interest they excite being Eth- 
nological, rather than Artistic, they can he dismissed, 
and attention turned to those Historic Styles of Archi- 
tecture which form the basis of all Indian Art between 
B. C. 250 and the present time. 

These are : — 

1. Buddhist, dating from B. C. 250 to A. D. 750. 

2. Jaina (ist period), dating from A. 1). 1000 to 

A. D. 1300. 

„ (2nd period) „ „ A. D. 1420 to 

the present time. 

3. Indo-Aryan, (ist period) dating from A. D. 

495 to A. D. 750. 

(2nd period) dating from A. D. 100 to 
the present time. 

4. Chalukyan (ist period) dating from A. D. 

500 A. D. 750. 

( 2hd period ) dating from A. D. 1000 
to A. D. 1300. 
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5. Dravidian ( ist period ) dating from A. D. 700 

to A. D. 1000. 

(2nd period) dating from A. D. 1350 
to the present day. 

6. Indo-Saracenic 2nd period dating frum A. D. 

1000 to the present time. 

As the above dates show, some of these styles are per* 
petuated, in more or less developed, or debased forms, 
to the^present day ; two (the Buddhist and Chalukyan) 
have completely died out. Some art allied, and pos- 
sess characteristic features, showing development one 
from another, or both from a common source ; while 
one (the Indo-Saracenic), is based upon opposite ideas 
from the rest as regards construction and decoration. 
Scarcely any Buddhist, Jaina, Chalukyan or Dravidian 
buildings used for civil purposes exist, those extant 
being Temples or other religious edifices ; but many 
exanyjles of the Civil Architecture of the Indo-Aryan, 
and Indo-Saracenic styles remain, to illustrate the de- 
gree of skill attained by their designers and builders. 

We propose to consider the general character of 
each architectural style separately, together with the 
Arts of Sculpture and Painting with which each is allied. 
We then propose to deal with those arts which do not 
directly depend upon Architecture for their setting, 
such as gold, silver and other metal work, illuminating 
and writing, ivory and sandal wood carving, jewellery, 
weaving and other minor arts. 

Buddhist Art. 

Architecture, 

The Buddhist religion was foimded alx)Ut the 
year B. C, 660, but no work of Art connected with it 
IS known to now exist, dating before the year B. C. 250, 
when King Asoka, who ruled over the whole of North- 
ern India, was converted to the faith. He prosecuted a 
zealous missionary propaganda, not only throughout 
his own dominions, but over the rest of India, and be- 
yond it, to Ceylon, Kashmir, Nepal, and Burma. As 
a means to the conversion of his people, he erected 
many hundreds of ''Lats'’ or pillars, inscribed with 
the leading doctrines of the Buddhist religion. The 
greater number of these were probably of w'ood, for no 
trace of them can be found, but in a few instances the 
pillars were cut from solid blocks of stone, and have 
been discovered and restored. Their proportions and 
details point to a distinctly Persian influence, especial- 
ly as regards the emblems which crown the capitals, 
the capitals themselves, and the bases. The other de- 
tails would rather 
point to a Greek ori- 
gin, for the neck of 
the pillar found at 
Allanabad, dating 
about B. C. 254, 
is ornamented with 
an almost exact 
reproduction of the 
honeysuckle design, 
The Honeysuckle Design on the used by the Greeks 
“ Lat” at Allahabad, also used by t ^ 

THE GREEKS WITH THK Ionic ORDER. 

the Other pillars are found both the •‘cable” and “bead 
and reed*' ornament; but the capitals and bases, 



are so essentially Persepolitan, as to leave little 
doubt that both the Buddhists in India, and the 
Greeks in Europe, derived certain features of their 
Art from a common source. It is a fact worthy of 
notice, however, that the Greek details mentioned 
above, appear upon no other Buddhist works, either in 
the reign of Asoka, or at any subsequent period. 

Before leaving these pillars it will be convenient 
to note the general characteristics of all Buddhist 
Columns ; for whether used as isolated monuments, 
or as supporting columns for the roofs of Temples smd 
Monasteries, they possess peculiarities distinguishing 
them from Greek, Roman or Gothic pillars. As they are 
the pattern from which the Jains entirely, and the Indo- 
Aryans and Dravidians partly, developed their pillars, 
this is important. 

The great difference is, that the Buddhists did not 
adhere, as did the Greeks and Romans, to one or two 
simple and constant types, but they varied them in- 
definitely. They are generally square in plan for some 
distance up, when they become successively octagonal, 
sixteen-sided and round, ending with a square capital. 
Sometimes they terminate in a flat bulbous capital. 
When this happens, the shaft is decorated with shallow 
vertical flutings, which are cut by a horizontal ring 
at the neck, but continue over the capital. Their 
proportions are short and very massive, a characteristic 
due to the fact, that the only Buddhist roofed buildings 
known to exist at the present time, are caves excavated 
out of the solid rock, and the columns were therefore 
left with an ample margin of strength to support the 
weight of the rock above. 

It must be here noticed, as a fact which had a de- 
termining influence upon their style, and therefore up- 


B 



A. Plan. 

B. Elevation and Section or a Buddhist Stone Rail. 

C. Showing its “Wooden^' Construction. 


on the character of their decorations, that all Buddhist 
buildings, whether hollowed out of the virgin rock, as 
were the cave Temples, or built up of separate stones, 
as were th e rails and gateways of the Topes or Stupas, 
were based constructionally upon the wooden buildings 
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which preceded them; that is upon the craft of the 
joiner, and not upon that of the mason. The roofs and 
the openings in the facades of the rock-cut Temples, 
imitate in stone, buildings which previously existed, con- 
structed of wood ; and the stones of the rails and gate- 
ways at Sanchi and Bharat are not built up in accord- 
ance with science of strains and joints practised by 
masons, but follow the system practised by joiners of 
wood* This peculiarity is characteristic of nearly all 
Indian Architecture, except that of the Saracens. Its 
artistic result is apparent in the use of square-headed 
openings in all constructed buildings ; no pure arch with 
radiating voussoirs, such as are common in Europe, since 
the days of the Romans, being known to exist in India. 
The only pointed arches in buildings of purely Indian 
origin are firstly, the rock-cut roofs of the Chaityas or 
Temples of the Buddhists, which in the instance of the 
specimen at Karli is actually supported by wooden ribs, 
and in those at Ellora andf Ajanta by ribs carved, cut 
in stone in imitation of their wooden prototypes ; and, 
secondly, in the horse-shoe openings, cut out of the solid 
rock, of their outer facades. In constructional build- 
ings such as those of the Jains, the openings invariably 
have horizontal stone architraves, supported upon 
bracketted pillars, with stone struts. The brackets 
and struts at the capitals of the vertical pillars serve 
to reduce the size of the openings of the window at the 
top, and cause it to assume a more or less pointed shape. 
It is only necessary to compare this method of construc- 
tion which is a purely wooden one, with that practised 
by the Roman and Mediaeval builders, to see at once 
the influence it had upon the nature and direction of 
their ornamental details. 

The history of the art of India is full of mystery, 
and that of the sudden adoption of stone, as a material 
out of which to construct Temples and other re- 
ligious buildings, is as puzzling to Archaeologists as 
are tiie causes which so long deferred its use, in a coun- 
try where stone suitable for building abounds, and is 
so easily accessible. The invasion of Alexander the 
Great and the settlement of the Graeco-Bactrian king- 
dom close to the borders of India, are solutions of the 
problem, which have supporters, but, as the change of 
material made very little apparent difference to the 
character of the buildings, as regards style and decora- 
tion, the causes which brought it about are of more 
interest to Archaeologists than to Artists, and need not 
be enlarged upon. 

The most characteristic and impressive works of the 
Buddhists are the Chaityas or Temples, and the Viharas 



Plan of a Buddhist Chaxtya. 
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or Monasteries, excavated from the solid rock. The 
former resemble in plan an English three-aVsled Cathedral 
without transepts, but with the same semi-circular 
apse ; that at Karli, on the Wes'tern Ghauts, near Poona, 
being almost identical in general arrangement and 
dimensions with the choir of Norwich Cathedral. Their 
only light enters from a large horse-shoe shaped open- 
ing, cut through the external wall of the cave. This 
is placed high uj) aboi>« the somewhat narrow entrance, 
and formerly contained a pierced wooden screen, the 
precursor of the stone screens, which ate such a charac- 
teristic feature of Indian Architecture. The principal 
decorative feature of the external fagade is this horse- 
shoe window, and its shape is repeated in the form 
of niches or bands of ornament over the exterior face. 
The niches are generally filled with figures of saints, 
which are somewhat crudely carved, and lack the 
surface interest of their granite prototypes in Egypt, 
but attain a dignity, from the impressive character of 
their setting, which disarms or at least mitigates any 
critical objections to their details. 

The Viharas or Monasteries are not of such 
comprehensive interest as the Chaityas. They lack the 
sense of a completely thought out plan that impresses 
the spectator so forcibly in the latter, while their 
arrangement gives less scope for decorative treatment, 
and picturesque light and shade. In plan the Viharas 
are rectangular, their low roofs being supported upon 
rows of massive pillars left for that purpose. In the 
middle of the interior wall, facing the opening, the cell or 
shrine is excavated, in which sits the im^e of Buddha, 
while along the side walls are the openings leading to 
the cells of the monks. Between these doors, panels in 
high relief, illustrating incidents from the life of Buddha, 
or Mythological subjects, are carved. The pillars vary 
indefinitely in shape, and are decorated with great taste 
and variety in their ornament. Placed amid their wild 
and picturesque surroundings, where the dressed and 
sculptured S5mimetry of their fagades contrast so for- 
cibly V^^ith the rugged cliffs from which they are wrought, 
and the wealth of undergrowth surrounding them, these 
Chaityas and Vihara^t of the Buddhists cannot fail to 
impress the spectator with a feeling of reverence for 
the imaginative power which conceived them, and the 
patient industry which brought them into being. There 
is a largeness in the Buddhist treatment of wall spaces, 
an appreciation of the value of contrasted plain and 
decorated surfaces, which raises their art above that 
of any succeeding style in India, except that of the 
Mahomedans, and links it more nearly to that of the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, and the Greeks, th^ to those 
of the Jains or Indo- Aryans, who drew their inspiration 
from it. 

Buddhist Sculpture and Carvings* 

The earliest Buddhist stone carvings afford the 
best evidence extant of the high degree of skill the 
wood-carvers of that age had attained to. When these 
craftsmen, for reasons not known, suddenly turned 
their attention to the carving of the harder and more 
lasting material, they showed not the slightest indecision 
regarding style. There was nothing crude or fumbling 
in their idea of form. All was as complete and fully 
developed as it was a thousand years afterwards. As 
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was the case with the constructional joiners, the stone 
carvers appear to have transferred to stone, the ideas 
and experience they had acquired as workers in wood. 
They went even further, for there is as much evidence 
in its favour as to the contrary that tlie rosettes which 
either entire, or in segments, form so im])ortant a 
feature in the decorations of the rails of the Topes, 
and the pillars, and beams of the Viharas, are derived 
from the metal ])ins, or nails, used to strengthen the 
joints in the wooden doors and i>nsts of a previous 
age. 

The earliest Cave Temples, although ])robably of a 
later date than the * ‘ Lats * * and ‘ ‘ Rails ^ ’ are much 
simpler in their decorations. The explanation of this 
is, that when the To])es were tlie centres of religious (cere- 
monial, the Cave Temi)les were only rough excava- 
tions made by hennits. As, however, {he Temples gain- 
ed popularity as the resorts of the religious, the Toj)es 
fell into disuse and decay, while the Tem))les became 
more resplendent with carving. The Buddhist religion 
w^as originally Buddhism without a personal Buddha, 
and remained so for some hundreds of 3^ears, but 
as the simple character of the faith became infused 
with the leaven of Brahminical mythology, the figure 
of Buddha himself was worshipped, and is found in 
all the later Viharas. Of all Buddhist Scul])ture, these 
figures of Buddha are the most im])ressive. The scul})- 
tors seem to havtJ caught some of the s])irit of repose, 
which formed the basis of his religioji, and have embodi- 
ed it in their re])resentations of the Apostle of the 
Nirvana. This impression of calm repose is also 
undoubtedly due, in a great measure, to the size and 
material out of which the figures are cut, for the same 
inscrutable expression of ])erfect rest is found in the 
rock sculptures of Egypt and the colossal figures of 
the Jains in Southern India. Whatever the catises 
which produced this effect may be, certain it is that 
these gigantic figures affect tlie imagination in a 
manner and dt'gree that no sculjiture in Eurojie can 
match. 

Buddhist Painting, 

Although the facades of the Buddhist Cave 
Tem])lesare now of .sculptured and dressed stone, with- 
out colour, there is considerable reason to believe that 
formerly, many of them were covered with a thick coal- 
ing of lime plaster, ujion which designs were subse- 
quently ]>ainted. That the Topers were so covered is 
certain, as shallow incised ])at terns have been found 
upon the jilaster which still remains, although the colour 
which usually accompanied this style of decoration 
has disappeared. On the Kv'las Monolithic Temple at 
Ellora, a considerable amount of painted |)laster still 
adheres to the stone on both the dec^orated and plain 
surfaces; and although this Temple was of a somewhat 
later date than those of the Buddhist ones in the neigh- 
bourhood, there is wery good cause for the belief that 
the practice was inherited by the workers who produced 
the later building from their ]U'cdecessors who made 
the earlier. These fragments of painted jilaster would 
give little idea of the skill of the draughtsmen who prac- 
tised their Art in India, in the early years of the Chris- 
tian era, were there no other remains to testify to it ; 
but fortunately, at the Caves of Ajanta, there still 


exists a series of wall-paintings which (to quote the 
words of Mr. John Ciriffiths, the Author of that standard 
work The Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta) “ in 
spite of their obvious limitations, the work is so 
accom])lished in execution, so consistent in convention, 
so vivacious and varied in design, and full of such 
evident delight in beautiful form and colour, that I 
cannot helj) ranking them with some of the early works 
of Art which the world has agreed to j)raise in Italy. ’ ’ 
This opinion, Mr. Fergusson, who visited the caves in 
1838-39, anticipated when he wrote: “ the style of the 
paintings cannot of course bear comparison with 
European painting of the ])resent day ; but they are 
certainly superior to the style of Europe during the age 
in which they were executed; the persj)ective, grouping, 
and details are better, and the story better told, than 
in any painting anterior to Orcagna and Fiesole. The 
style, however, is not European, but more resembles 
Cliinese Art, particularly in the flatness and want of 
shadows ; I, however, in China, saw nothing approach- 
ing its ]H‘rfecti()n. ’ ’ With regard to tlie painted orna- 
ment, the same authority said : “It is not at all unlike 
that still existing in the Baths of Titus. “ The 
similarity noticed between these paintings and those 
of such" widc^ly divided schools as the early Italian 
and the Chinese, only demonstrates the wdl-known 
fact, that the artistic expression of all nations and 
])eoj)les keeps within extremely narrow limits during 
its ]>rimiti\a' stages. It is only when civilization 
reaches a higher level that divergencies are developed. 
The jierception, and science of light and shade, have 
a])])arently been liidden from, or have failed to inter- 
est, the artists of the East, whose clevelojmient has been 
entirely in the direction of the decorative treatment 
of surfaces and the portrayal of action. In so 
far, therelore, as these paintings are without light and 
shade, and lack atmosphere they resemble both the 
early Italian and Chinese ; while in a certain exuber- 
ance of action, and in their method of outline drawing, 
they distinctively suggest the ])aintings of the latter. 
The jiainted ornament is Chimtse also in its natural- 
istic treatment, and at the same time, as has been 
mentioned by Fi'rgusson, it suggests the wall paintings of 
the Romans and, it may be added, also that of the early 
Majolica ])ainters of Italy. It is impossil)le in the 
small s])ace at our disposal, to give any detailed descrip- 
tions of the paintings, except that the subjects are 
representations of the chief incidents in the life of 
Buddha, and that they vividly depict the costumes, 
habits, and tyq^es of the peo])le of India eighteen 
hundred years ago. The x>ictures which number 
considerabiy over one hundred, have greatly darkened, 
probably by the action of the atirficial light used to 
illuminate the caves ; and have been cruelly defaced, 
and neglected in the })ast. They are the only paint- 
ings in India, on a large scale, that can be compared 
with the works of the wall ])aintcrs of Europe, in the 
Middle Ages ; but their inaccessible situation, their 
state of decay, and the darkness of the chambers they 
are in, cause the originals to be known chiefly through 
Mr, Griffiths* book, and the full-sized copies made under 
his supervision. 

No^'other works of Art of the Buddhists have come 
down to the present time, but there can be little doubt 

r.i 




Facade of the Buddhist Cave Temple of Vishnavama at Ellora showing the horse-shoe opening and the imitation in stone of the 

wooden joists of a previous period. 
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that the Arts of the Metal worker, the Potter and the 
Weaver were in as advanced a stage of artistic develop- 
ment as those of the Architect, Sculptor and Painter. 
But no trace of their skill has survived the social and 
religious upheaval, which brought chaos into India for 
three hundred years between A. D. 750 and A. D, 1050, 
and caused the practical extinction of the Buddhistic 
religion in this country. 

Before leaving this, the earliest style of Indian Art, 
and that, from which succeeding ones, derived either 
the vvhole, or some part of their inspiration, a list of its 
principal monuments, and their localities, may here be 
given. 

Lats, or Pillars — Allahabad, Delhi, Taukissa, 

Tirhoot. 

Topes, or Stupas — Sarnath, Amravati, Gandhara, 
Jallalabad, Manikyal. 

Rails and Gates — Bharhat, Mattra, Sanchi, 

Amravati. 

Chaityas and Viharas — Behar, Karli, Nassick, 
Ellora, Ajanta, Kanheri, Gandhara. 

Jaina Art. 

Architecture, 

Tt has been mentioned alx)ve that Buddhism 
was the religion of the greater part of India up to the 
year A. D. 750. Civil wars then began, which 
convulsed the Peninsula tor three hundred years. When 



PLAN OF A JAINA TEMPLE. 


A. CoeRTYARO. B. Central Dome ok 
THE Porch C. Cell or Shrine D. D. 

CELI.S Sl RROCNDING THE COVRTYARD. 

order once more reigned. Buddhism had ceased to exist, 
except in a corner of Itiergal, and iLs place liad been 
taken throughout the west by Jainism, while Vish- 


nuism had usurped its inheritance in the East. In the 
South, the religion of Siva had been adopted by the 
mass of the people, and these three religions had all 
assumed new and complex forms, by having incorporat- 
ed local superstitions into the simple forms of their 
earlier doctrine. 


Although probably derived from early Buddhist 
temples, constructed of wood, those of the Jains difler 



Plan and Section showing 
THE Construction of a 
Jaina Temple. 

A. Plan. B. Section. 


entirely from them in 
plan. They have a small 
square shrine cell, lighted 
from the door only, and 
crowned with a high 
pyramidical tower, with 
curvilinear sides, forming 
an imposing feature. In 
front, forming an en- 
trance porch, is a hall, 
in the centre of which is 
a dome invariably built 
in horizontal courses of 
stone, and supported 
upon eight pillars, with 
four extra pillars at the 
angles, having bracket 
capitals. The peculiarity 
of this method of con- 
struction is that, however 
many domes there may 
be in a building, and how- 
ever different their 


heights may be, they can be easily supported upon 
columns without the aid of buttresses, for there 
is no lateral thrust, as is the case with the arched 
domes of the Roman and Rennaissance buildings. 

The decorative consequence of this mode of con- 
struction is that all the ornaments of Jaina domes rue 
horizontal, that is, bands of ornaments are arranged 
in concentric rings, one above the other, instead of 
being disposed in vertical ribs as in Roman and Gothic 
vaults. The single stone, which forms the apex of the 
dome, is usually carved on its underside, into an elab- 
orately designed pendant. The columns supporting 
the roof of this hall radiate from the central octagon, 
so as to make the whole structure cruciform on plan ; a 
feature which is shown in the elevations, and which 


rendei> these buildings extremely picturesque, as regards 
light and shade, each face as tlie sun travels round 
presenting some new and striking effect. The pillars 
supporting the roof and domes are lighter in character 
than those of the Buddhist Cave Temples. They are 
most elaborately carved, the shafts being as intricate 
in outline and as highly ornamented as the capitals or 
bases. The capitals are of the bracket type, and the 
whole c(»nstruction is undoubtedly derived from a 
timber original. They have a ])eculiarity seen in no other 
style, namely, that of having an ujiper shaft super- 
im|K)sed upon tlie main or lower one. Uixm these 
u^er columns rest the great l)eams or architraves 
which sup])ort the dome; as, however, the hearing is, or 
appears to be, long, the weight is relieved by a curious 
angular strut or truss of marble or stone, which, 
springing from the capital of the lower pillar, seems 
to sup|x>rt the middle of the beam. The interior of the 





liiiei’ior of a Pilwara Temple, MourU Aim, showinif the Elaborale Carvin|f of ihe MarhU‘ Coltitiitis, i\Hpitals, 
Sti'ut.s and Beams of the Jaina Style in the North of India* 
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domes, together with their supporting capitals, struts 
and beams are covered with a bewildering quantity of 
oniament which undoubtedly destroys the massive 
effect, oxj)ected in buildings of stone, while the re- 
iteration of the same conventional image of the partic- 
ular saint in whose honour the Temple is built, further 
tends to weary the spectator. Despite the impression 
made by tbe ingenuity and boundless industry, dis- 
play ed in the carving of the details of pure ornament, 
and the fine colour of the marble out of which the 
roHmms are frequently wrought, a feeling is induced 
that the right principles have been lost sight of, and 
that the style is decadent 



Drawing showing thr Double Brackettkd Pillars with 
Struts Found in Jaina Templks# 


It is of interest to note, that until the coming of 
the Moslems, the Jains were the only builders in India 
who attempted to construct an internal dome of stone. 
The Hindus tried a lew timid imitations without much 
success, but the dome never became an essential fea» 
turc o1 their style, as it always remained of that of the 
J ains. There is one peculiarity, however, common to both 
the Jain and Hindu Architecture 6t Northern India; 
it is the foim of the pyramidical towers, called Sikras or 
Viirianas, which surmount the cells in which the sacred 
images are placed. On the outer elevations, the mid- 
dle portions ol the towers project slightly over their 
bases, but from this point to within three-fourths of 
their entire height they bend inward in a flat curve, 
and are surmounted by what is called an Amalaka. 
This is a flat bulbous cap, which appears to be based 
u])on the shape of a melon or gourd ; it is generally 
surmounted by a flat dome of reverse curvature, in the 
centre of which stands the kullus or pinnacle in the 
form ol a gracefully designed vase. 

This combination of a rectangular tower the sides 
curve inward toward its summit, surmounted by a 
circular cap and fiiiial, is quite original, and is found in 
no other architectural style in the world. 

Its origin is a complete mystery, for, like the exist- 
ing Buddhist structures, the earliest examples of Jaina 
Architecture are as fully develoj^d and complete in 
ab their parts as the example^ built at any subsequent 
period. 


As the greatest works of the Buddhists were their 
excavated rock temples, so the masterpieces of the 
Jains are seen in Temples constructed of stone and mar- 
ble. 1 ‘hey were never great Cave diggers ; the nature 
of their religion not requiring great assembly halls, 
like the Chaityas of the Buddhists. Like the Brahmins, 
however, they followed the fashion, to which India had 
become accustomed to attach an idea of sanctity, and 
consequently we find Jaina Caves at Khandagiri near 
Cuttack, and at Ellora. The Indra Sahha Cave Tem- 
ples at the latter place were finished about A, D. 700, 
but have a much greater affinity for the Dravidian 
style as seen in Southern India, and in the neighbour- 
ing Brahmanical Kylas monolithic temple, than to the 
Jaina Temples at Mount Abu, Pali tana, Sadri and 
Girnar. 


Jaina Sculpture. 

Unlike the Buddhists, the Jains have many monu- 
ments in Southern India, but the development of the 
religion led to a different artistic expression in the South 
to that in the North. It has been noticed that the 
style in the North is remarkable for the elaborate and 
lacelike treatment of stone pillars and mouldings ; the 
workmen appearing to revel in the labour of piling de- 
tail upon detail. In the South, its remarkable mani- 
festation is seen in the three colossal images, each fash- 
ioned out of a single block of granite. The one at Shra- 
vana Begula is 70 feet 3 inches high ; the s&ond at 
Karkala is 41 feet 5 inches, and although it weighs 80 
tons, was wrought at some distance, and subsequently 
moved to the place in which it now stands ; and the 
third at Yannur, which is thirty-five feet high. In 
these figures, there is not a trace of energy being frit- 
tered away upon meaningless ornament, but they are 
treated with the grandeur and simplicity of the rock- 
cut monuments of Egypt, and with the seated Buddhas 
at Ellora, and the Trimurte at Elephanta, are among the 
most impressive examples of the Art of figure Sculp- 
ture in India. Two developments of Jaina Art re- 
main to be noticed. The first being the two towers at 
Chittore, and the second, the Stambas or isolated pillars, 
found chiefly in Canara. 

The two towers at Chittore were built at widely 
separated intervals of time ; that of Sri Allat being 
erected and dedicated to Adnath, the first of the Jaina 
Tirthankars, in A. D. 896, while that of Khamlx) Rana 
was built to commemorate his victory over Mahmud of 
Malwa, in the year A, D. 1439. The earlier tower is 80 
feet high, its extremely graceful exterior being cov- 
ered with the most elaborate carving. The later one is 
120 feet high, and is carved in the same profuse man- 
ner, but owing to the shape of the mass being rimpler, 
and the ornament being upon a small scale, compared 
with the whole building, and less deeply cut, the effect 
is more satisfactory than in, the earlier example. 

The Stambas or pillars of .the Jains are doubtless 
the lineal descendants of those of the Buddhists, for they 
occupy the same position outside the temples. Many of 
them are of exceedingly beautiful proportions. Standing 
upon a succession of wide sub-bases or platforms of 
stone, the base of the shaft which is square changes as 
it rises to an octagon, and thence into a polygonal shape 
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approaching a circle. Above, is a wide-spreading and 
elaborately carved capital, upon which rests a canopy, 
supported by four pillars* Extremely beautiful re- 
minders of these Stambas are to be seen in the dove- 
cotes which adorn the streets in Ahmedabad. It must 
be allowed that in these Stambas, 
the Jains have solved in perhaps 
the most satisfactory manner 
possible, the type and propor- 
tions, isolated pillars should 
tahe. Those we erect in Europe 
are reproductions of pillars 
meant to support the archi- 
traves of buildings. They are 
solecisms when merely support- 
ing statues, or nothing at all, 
and, that this is not generally 
recognized, shows how easily 
the eye may become accustomed 
to, and tolerate in artistic con- 
ventions, having the hall mark 
of antiquity. 

Jaina Painting. 

No Jaina painting now exists 
to show whether the art was 
practised, during their ascen- 
dency, for the decorations of 
their Temples. In noticing their 
Architecture and Sculpture 
therefore the record of their 
distinctive style is complete. 

The finest specimens of the 
Northern style of Jaina Art arc 
to be seen at Palitana, Girnar, 

Mount Abu, Gwalior, and 
Chittore ; while the most inter- 
esting monuments of the 
Southern style are to be found 
at Yunnar, Shravana Begula, 

Moodbidri, and also at Guru- 
sankerri in the Kanara Districts. 


Northern or Indo-Aryan 

STYLE. 

The Architecture known as 
Indo-Aryan is that practised 
by the descendants of the Aryans, 
speaking languages bcised upon 
Sanscrit, as distinguished from 
the Dravidians, speaking Tamil. 
It is very unevenly 
distributed through- 
out the Northern, and 
West-Central portions 
of the Peninsula, 
where alone it is 
found ; for there are 
more temples of this 
style in the Province 



of Orissa than in all the rest of Hindustp put together, 
and it is more frequently encountered in the valley of 
the Nerbudda and in Gujarat than in the valley of the 
Ganges. This is due, in a great measure, to the 
manner in which the Moslem conquerors destro^'ed the 
Hindu tcnijdes in the latter 
district, and utilized their pillars 
and other stones in building 
their own Mosques, Considering 
that it is one of the pre-historic 
styles, from which the Jains 
took many features, it is one of 
the many mysteries of Indian 
History and Art that in so 
sacred a city as Benares, not a 
single ancient Hindu temple is 
to be found ; the earlitjst temple 
of th(j Indo-Aryan style in 
Northern India dating from 
about the 7th century A. D* 
In plan the Temples are always 
square, internally, and have the 
same pyramidical tower, or sikra, 
with curvilinear lines, common 
to those of the Jains. Externally 
the plan is modified by the addi- 
tion of rectangular projections, 
sometimes one only, but often 
two or three. The external plan 
then resembles a serrated sauare. 
The original cell, however, always 
retains its sejuare form and 
direction, and the entrance and 
windows keep their positions ; 
its four corner angles are larger 
and more strongly accentuated 
than the others, and the lines 
are carried through to the sum- 
mit of the pyramidical lower. 
One distinctive feature, se])arat- 
ing this style from all others in 
India, is the general absence of 
pillars in the buildings. In 
some of the most modern exam- 
ples, as for instance, the ])C)rches 
added to the temples at Blmva- 
neshvar and Puri, in the 12th 
and 14th Centuries, pillars are 
found, but hardly one pillar ex- 
ists in the 500 or 600 original 
shrines, erected between A. D. 
637 and 1174, at the former plac<i. 
the whole building generally 
consists of a temple, or a Vimana, 
in which the images of the gods 
are enshrined, and 


a ]>orch ; each 
being cubical in 
shape and of the 
same size. The 
* tem])le proper, as 
has been noted, is 
surmounted by a 
curvilinear pyra- 


JAINA “Stamba” or Pillar frequently seen in South Inpia. 
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midal tower, of considerable height, but the porch Civil Architecture. 

is roofed by a straight square pyramid of a much lower Under this denomination are comprised cenotaphs, 

pitch, contracting towards its ajiex in gradual steps, palaces, ghats, reservoirs and dams. The practice 
and surmounted by a single carved stone. Sometimes of erecting chattries over the spots where the bodies 
one or two more ])orches are added in front of the main of famous kings had been burnt was undoubtedly 
one, but these arc almost always afterthoughts, and modern, and probably borrowed from the Mahomedans. 

not parts of the original Outside every Rajputana Capital will be found Maha- 
design. The carving upon sati, situated in some rocky and well-wooded locality, 
tlio ancient temples, such At Oodey pore hundreds of these chattries are to be seen, 
as the great temple at That raised to the memory of Singramsing, who was 
Bhuvaneshvar, is of the burnt here with twenty-one of his wives, in 1733, being 
most elaborate descrip- one of the finest. Tt consists of a fifty-six pillared 
tion, and extends to portico, supporting an octagonal dome, raised upon eight 
every stone in the eleva- dwarf jiillars. That to Amersing IT, though simpler, is 
tions ; but is sufficiently no less l)eautiful ; in fact, these chattries and cenotaphs 
small in scale, not to are, in the opinion of many judges, the most tasteful 

„ t . seriously interfere with of all structures erected bV the Indo-Arvans. They 

Plan of iNm^ARVAK Temple. 

ing. While this minute elaboration of ornament 
is characteristic of the religious enthusiasm of 
the people, and their marvellous industry and 
patience, it equally brings into prominence their 
lack ol the artistic faculty, of adapting the 
simplest and most direct means to the end they 
have in view. The greater ])art of the labour 
expended upon the upper portions of these tem]iles is 
entirely wasted ; for the intricate and lacelike orna- 
ment carved u])on the stones cannot be seen by a 
spectator standing on the ground. Some of the Sculp- 
ture, sucli as that seen on the doorway of the Raj Rani 
Temples at Bhuvaneswar, is of a high quality, both 
as regards conception and execution, while a solitary 
Stamba or pill at of stone, supposed to be of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, at Jajepur, is excellent 
in its proportions, restrained in contours, and tasteful 
in its details. 

The most famous temples of the Indo-Aryan style, 
uninfluenced by any other, are to be seen in Bhuvanes- 
war, Kanaruc, Puri, Jajepur, and Cuttack in Orissa, 
but in Western India the style is seen struggling with 
the influence of the Dravidians from the South for 
supremacy. In the Southern Maratha Country, at 
Dharwar, stone- constructed Tndo- Aryan temples are 
found, while at Elloia, in the Nizam's Dominions, rock- 
cut Temples of the Dravidians and Indo- Aryans stand 
side by side. 

The difference between the constructed temples 
upon the West and the East are more those ot 
scale and variation of planning than of taste, 
and the same may be said of the many Temples 
in Northern and Central India: but when excavation 
takes the place of construction, as is the case in are small in scale, and being open upon all sides, their 
the rock -cut temples, the influence of the material slender pillars, and the intricate lacelike style of their 
appears to assert itself, and a holder and grander decorations, seem entirely fitting for their purpose, 
style results. The Hindu caves at Flllora are over- and add to the lightness and delicacy of their effect, 
shadowed by the. masterpiece of the Dravidians, which is their peculiar charm, enhanced as it is, as a 
the Kylas monolithic Temple, but contain much fine rule, by their beautiful surroundings, 
work, free from the elaborate details and fatiguing In Northern India, where the Jaina style was rarely 

sense of labour, so oppressive to the student of used, the Hindus adopted an arched style for the door- 
their buildings. Of their Sculpture wc propose to ways and windows ol their palaces and cenotaphs, 
s])eak later, but will now turn to that section derived from their Mahomedan Conquerors. The cusp- 
of Hindu Architecture, which is absent altogether ed and foliated arches were not, however, true arches, 
from the Buddhists, and only feebly represented in the in the Roman sense, but merely developments of the 
Chalukyan and Jaina styles. ' * bracketted ' ' style, common to Jaina architecture. 




A, ViMANA OR Cell. 

B. Porch. 
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PiBRCBD STONB SCRBBNB OF THB WINDOWS OF A MOSQUB AT AHMRDABAD, 
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Another original feature, seen in no other style, is 
the curved cornices of the roofs projecting from the 
facade. This has been obviously derived, like so 
much other Indian stone work, from a wooden original. 
It first appears in one of the cenotaphs at Ulwar. It 
could not have been a particularly pleasing feature in 
its original material of bent bamboos, but it there had 
a sound utilitarian, and constructional basis, for its 
adoption. When transferred, however, to a material so 
inflexible and rigid as stone, the absence of horizontal 
lines, and the constructional incongruity, are displeas- 
ing, even when applied to small features, such as the 
coverings of the projecting canopies of balconies ; and 
these failings are more a] parent still, when the style is 
adopted for the roofing of an entire building. It is 
extremely popular, however, and despite its departure 
from the canons of sound taste, continues to be repealed 
to the present day. 

Palaces.^As their cenotaphs embody the highest 
taste ol the Hindu builders, so their palaces, rather than 
their temphis, best exemplify their feeling for architec- 
tural magnificence. Every little capital possesses a royal 
residence, and in such cities as Jeypore and Oodeypore, 
they are of great extent and magnificence. They lack 
the massive character of the ancient fortress palaces, 
but for grace of outline and elaborate detail, they are 
almost as far in advance of them as the fortresses them- 
selves are, from the rocks upon which they stand. 

Among the most beautiful of these is the garden 
palace at Deeg, erected by Surajmull, the founder of 
the Bharatpore Dynasty, The whole palace was to have 
consisted of a rectangular enclosure, twice the length 
of its breadth, surrounded with buildings j with a garden 
in the centre laid out in the formal style of the East, 
interspersed with architectural ornaments, fountains 
and parterres. 

One half only has been completed, but for elegance 
and beauty, it marks the culminating point of Hindu 
Civil Architecture. 

The finest palaces in this style are to be seen at 
Jeypore, Amber, Oodeypore and Deeg, but many good 
examples are scattered throughout Rajputana, and 
Central India. 

Ghats or Steps . — These are found on the banks of all 
the principal rivers, but those of the Ganges, are most 
remarkable fc-r the number and interest of such struc- 
tures. The City of Eenares is famous for its ghats. The 
steps which afford access for bathers to the water are 
generally broken by small projections, often crowned by 
kiosks, which relieve the monotony of the long horizontal 
lines of the steps. Behind the ghat proper is always 
a buildirg, often placed there for the sole purpose of 
architectural display, but also serving to afford shelter 
from the rays of the sun. In some cases, however, the 
solid base uf this structure is surmounted by a temple. 

When every river and tank in India has its ghat, it 
is impossible to give any detailed list of those that are 
interesting architecturally. Nothirg perhaps is more 
typical of the country, nor more fascinating to the artist, 
than the picturesque scene, these river steps offer, at 
almost every hour of the day. The varying groups of 
brightly clad figures seen from below, at different 
flevations against the fii>e architectural' background, or 
the same groups, with the line of bathers beyond, whose 


skins shine like burnished bronze, agonist the pale 
green and blue water, afford innumerable subjects 
for the painter’s brush, as does the infinite variety 
of characters found amidst those assembled there. 
Although Benares is most famous for such scenes, yet the 
Ghat at Maheshwar, on the Nerbudda, those at Ujjain, 
at Nassick, and other ancient cities upon the sacred 
rivers, almost rival it for beauty of architecture, and 
the picturesqueness of its crowds. 

The heat of the climate of India has given birth to 
another form of architecture not found elsewhere, 
namely, to the reservoirs or “ bowlees.*’ These are wells 
dug sometimes So or loo feet into tlie earth, till water 
is found. Externally, the only objects seen are two 
pavilions, from whicn steps, from twenty to forty feel 
wide, lead down by stages to the water. The stairs 
are supported upon pillars, or cut out of the rock, while 
a stone ballustrading or screen gives security to those 
who descend. The coolness of these subterranean 
galleries fully compensates for their inevitable gloom, 
and make them favourite places ot resort during the hot 
hours of the Indian day. A very interesting example 
is to be seen at Ahmedabad. 

The Bunds, or Damsof the artificial lakes, construct- 
ed for the purpose of pleasure or irrigation, are often 
made into works of great architectural beauty. The 
steps leading to the water are broken by masses of 
masonry, supporting kiosks, temples or pavilions, while 
the entrances to the outfall tunnels are fins in propor- 
tions, and often elaborately carved. When ail these 
are of marble, and are set in a background of wooded 
hills, it is difficult to conceive a combination containing 
more of the elements of natural and artificial beauty. 

Indo-Aryan Sculpture. 

In the carving upon both the religious and civil 
buildings of the Indo-Aryans, we see two qualities of the 
race impartially displayed, namely, their infinite patience 
and love of detail. In the former, these qualities are 
guided, but not diminished by the exuberant fancy, 
born of the w^orship of the gods of the Hindu Pantheon. 
This has been inimical to the cultivation of the taste 
for pure form, such as we know it, in the works ol the 
Greeks. That much of their sculpture possesses imagin- 
ative quality, cannot be doubted, as much, perhaps as 
was possessed by the carvers of the decorative figures, 
upon the Gothic Cathedrals of the Middle Ages, in 
Europe ; but at an early date, there appears to have 
been a sudden collapse of this imaginative impulse, the 
types of their gods and goddesses became stereotyped, 
and from a living art, their scul] ture became a dead 
repetition. The fetters of this conventionalism have 
never been broken in their religious buildings ; they are 
too strong to be affected by the art of the aliens, who 
conquered the country, or of those wnth w^hom they came 
into contact, in other ways. As their music is strongly 
rythmic, but is lacking in melody, so their sculpture 
shows a certain regular pulsation ol line, but lacks 
beauty ; and having lost that hold of the actual, 
which gave restraint to the Greek, Roman, and Italian 
sculpture, it has degenerated into the absolutely feeble, 
or become wholly fantastic. By comparing the impres- 
sive sculptures in tjie Caves of Elephanta with those 
representing the same deities in modem Indian 
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ttmples, the measure of the decadence of their religious 
art can be computed. 

In the case of the carvings upon their civil buildings, 
this iron bound adhesion to given types has been relaxe'd, 
and the influence of their Mahomedan conquerors 
is very apparent. Full play is also given to the 



Hindu Painting. 

Such painting as exists in Hindu buildings is purely 
ornamental. The art appears to have failed to appeal 
to their peculiar genius, which craving for the concrete, 
sought expression in sculpture rather than in painting. 
The traditions of the painters of Ajanta died with 
them, and in the centuries which have passed, since 
those works were completed, no sign of a revival has 
shown itself. 

Chalukyan Style. 

The Chalukyan Kingdom rose into importance about 
the year A. D. 500, and occupied a strip of territory 
extending across India from east to west, and as far 
north as Dowlatabad, and southward as Mysore. The 
Kalyan kings, who founded the Chalukyan kingdom, are 
suj^sed to have originally sprung from the solar race 
of Rajputs, but there seems to be a certain amount 
of evidence that they were Jain by religion. It is 
suggestive that the rise and fall of the Jaina religion 
were nearly coincident with the sway of the Chalukyans. 
Like all dynasties in Central and Northern India, the 
Chalukyans suffered eclipse in the Dark Ages that 
intervened between A. D. 750 and 1000. when many of 
their earlier buildings were destroyed. Those that sur- 
vived, or were built subsequent to this cataclysm, were 
nearly all pulled down by the Mahomedan conquerors 
of the Deccan. The chief specimens are consequently 
to be found on the western side of the Peninsula, in 
the neighbourhood of Mysore. As in Jaina and Hindu 
religious buildings, their tern] Jes consist of a sikra or cell 
to hold the image of the Saint or God, with a porch or 
hall in front, supported upon pillars. The cell differs 
in plan, however, from all other styles, being star-shaped, 
of twenty-four sides, instead of square. These project- 
ing sides are not obtained by increments added flatly to 


The “ Trimurti at the caves of 
Elephanta. 

natural aptitude of the race, for intricate design, based 
upon natural forms. The bases, and caps of their 
columns and the spandrils between their arches, are 
enriched with beautiful and delicate ornament carved 
in low relief, while the workmanship of their pierced 
screens fully holds its own with that of the Mahomedans, 
which it excels in artistic interest. The two stone 
screens at Ahmedabad, though inserted into the open- 
ings of a Mahomedan mosque, are purely Indian in 
feeling, and were undoubtedly executed by Indian work- 
men. They arc too well known to need description, 
and are admitted to be unexcelled in beauty, of both 
design and workmanship. 

The sculpture upon the Civil buildings of Indo- 
Aryans is almost entirely confined to pure ornament ; 
the figures, which form so large a part of the decorations 
of their temples, having never been adopted to celebrate 
the achievements ol their heroes or rulers. No isolated 
statues, such as were executed W Roman and Medieval 
sculptors in Europe exist. TTie Mahomedan influ- 
ence was against it, and the carvers of figures on the 
temples had become incapable of original effort, at 
the time the great civil works in architecture of the 
Hindus were constructed. 



Plan of a Chalukyan Temple showing the star-shapku 
Cell or Sikra. 


a square, but are based upon points touching a circle. 
There arc four jirincipal faces, however, to these sikras 
or cells larger than the others, three occupied by niches, 
and the fourth by the entrance. The sikras, instead 
of rising in a tall curvilinear tower, capped with an 
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Amalaka, as do those of tlie Jains and Indo-Aryans, 
are straight lined cones, and rise in steps to their 
apexes. Their details, however, are as dissimilar from 
^e storied spires of the Dravidian temples and gate- 
ways, as they are from those of the Northern temples. 

The porches are open, the roof being supported upon 
columns spaced equidistantly over its floor, without 
either the bracketting arrangements of the Southern, 
or the domical forms of the Northern styles of Hindu 
Architecture, Situated locally half-way between the 
Dravidian and Northern styles, the Chalukyan borrowed 
occasionally a feature or form from one or the other, 
but never to such an extent as to entirely obliterate 
its individuality, as a separate and distinct style of 
ju*chitecture. 

One feature distinguishes the Chalukyan temples 
irom any other ancient Hindu style. It is the use of 
pierced stone screens in the windows, which are highly 
ornamental and appropriate, and give a richness of 
texture to their fa^:ades, f)y creating a diaper of intensely 
black spots in panels, over the upper portions of their 
Walls, Close to the deep cornices, which overshadow and 
protect them. Their columns apx)roximate more nearly 
to the Buddhist ideal than to that of the Jains or 
Pravidians ; they display a fine feeling for outline and 
an appreciation of the value of contrasted plain and 
decorated surfaces. The Chalukyan buildings are 
re-eminent for this Quality, and for the artistic com- 
ination of horizontal ana vertical lines, in the orna- 
ments and outlines of their elevations. They are built 
of stone, which in the neighbourhood where most of 
the temples are found, is of a pleasant creamy colour, 
^nd of so close a grain as to tak.^ a polish like marble. 
Some of the plain round pillars in their buildings appear 
as if turned in a lathe, so finely are they wrought ; 
while the carving, which forms the sole method of 
enriching them, and the fabrics they supixirt, is 
executed with an elaboration and patient industry, 


marvelous even in India; where mere labour counts 
for so little. 

The finest specimens of Chalukyan architecture are 
to be seen at Buchroputty, Warangal, Somnathpur, 
Baitlur, Hallabid and Mysore. These are all of the 
earliest period when the style was less tainted with 
Hindu influence than it afterwards became, 

Chalukyan Sculpture. 

Although almost as minute and elaborate as that of 
the Jains, the Chalukyan sculpture shows more artistic 
taste. While on the one hand it is more realistic, some 
of the representations of animals being excellent in 
drawing, character, and proportions, it is on the other, 
fuller of riotous fancy than any Indian style, except 
perha})S the Dravidian. The five-fold friezes, which 
are peculiar to this style, often show lw)th qualities. 
The friezes are composed of five bands of ornament, 
placed one above the other, each band consisting of 
the representations of one animal. The lowest is com- 
posed of elephants, the second of lions, the third of 
horses, the fourth of oxen, and the fifth of a bird which 
somewhat resembles the sacred goose and swan of 
Brahma, Many of these bands of animals are exceed- 
ingly spirited, and are purely naturalistic in treatment ; 
but in others they are transformed into mythical beasts 
of composite structure, tenninating, or beginning in 
elaborate foliated ornaments. 

The tyj es of ornament used for the decorations of 
temples were freely copied in civic buildings, and are 
to be seen to the present day in the sandal wood and 
ivory carvings of Mysore, w'hich differ from any other 
produced in India. 

The art of painting does not appear to have been 
practised by the Chalukyans, or if it were, no trace of 
it has come down to us in ancient art, nor does its 
tradition survive in that of the moderns. 


(To be continued). 


History of the 


Telegraph Department. 

GENERAL. 


In the first year of tlie reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, the first practical electric telegraph line was 
patented in England by Messrs. Cooke and Wheat- 
stone, and was opened for public use between Padding- 
ton and West Drayton on what is now the (Ireat West- 
ern Railway. Two years later, in May 1830, Dr. William 



Telegraph Office, Simla, 

O'Shaughnessy, an Assistant-Surgeon on the Bengal 
Medical Establishment of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's service, commenced experiments with reference 
to the transmission of signals by electricity. To quote 
his own words he erected in the Botanical Gardens 
near Calcutta “the first long line of telegraph ever con- 
structed in any country. The line was twenty-one miles 
in length, embracing 7,000 feet of river circuit. The 
experiments performed on this line removed all reason- 
able doubts regarding the practicability of working 
electric telegraphs through enormous distances, a 
question then and for tliree years later disputed by high 
authority and regarded generally with contemptuous 
scepticism.” Being thus firmly ciinvinced himself of the 
possibility and practical utility of electric telegraphy, he 
endeavoured to bring the authorities round to his views, 
and the next ten years were occupied with endless ex- 
periments and equally numerous reports to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and to the Court of Directors. It speaks 
volumes for his energy and perseverance that he at 
last gained his end, the more so as these experi- 
ments were all carried out in his leisure time. During 
the course of his experiments he proved that it was 


unnecessary to use a return wire, but that the earth 
could take its })lace. He also proved that by increas- 
ing his battery power, or the diameter of his wire, or 
by making his receiving instrument more sensitive, he 
could very greatly increase the distance over wdiich he 
could work. 

It was not until 1850 that permission was accorded 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy to erect an exjierimental line 
half overhead and hall suliterranean thirty miles in 
length. This line was commenced early in 1851 and 
connected Calcutta with Kedgeree, and by the 3()th 
March 1852 eighty-two miles had been ojiened for public 
business. There were offices at Calcutta, MoyajHir, 
Bishtopur and Diamond HaVboiir opened in October 
1851, and Kedgeree and Kookrahutty were ojiened in 
February 1852. The success of the line was immediate, 
and in December 1851 the old semaphore signalling 
service along the river was finally abolished. 

Though this line was of no great length, yet it 
merits special attention, as it was the first telegraph line 
erected in a tropical climate ex])(>sed to conditions 
utterly unlike any other line had to experience. The 
Gangetic delta is exposed to violent storms and cyclones 
accompanied by torrential rain ; during the south-west 
monsoon much of the country is under water ; while 
in the cold weather dense fogs j)revail during the night 
and early morning. The conditions are very prejudi- 
cial to good telegrajihic communication, and it is inter- 
esting to note how they were met. Dr. O'Shaughnessy 
had no European experience to guide him, and his 
originality and indomitable ]>ers(tverance were tried 
to the full and triumphed in the face of difficulties that 
are even xiow found formidable. The results of his 
experiments led him to believe in very heavy iron 
conductors, welded together, and laid in the ground 
buried in a cement of melted rosin and sand, and the 
quality of the work can be imagined from the fact 
that when some of this underground line near Calcutta 
was dug up in 1888, not only the iron but even the 
Madras cloth in which it was wrapped were found to be 
in a perfect state of preservation after being buried 37 
years ! The great obstacles to perfect communication 
were the rivers, and numberless experiments were 
conducted, in the course of which Dr, O’Shaughnessy 
achieved the remarkable feat, as it must Ixe considered, 
of signalling across the Hughli without a metallic con- 
ductor. The battery |X)wer required was, however, 
enormous and too expensive for practical ])urposes, and 
he did not achieve complete success until he received 
some gutta-percha-covered copper wire from England^ 
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Though this gave him easy communication, the problem 
yet remained how this fragile thread was to be pro- 
tected from the effects of the climate and from mechan- 
ical injury when lying in the bed of a river. Many 
means were tried, including laying parallel guards ol 
iron rods or wires fastened at intervals by transverse 
bands or loops, and in fastening the cable to a heavy 
chain. In the Hughli the danger of dragging anchors 
fouling the cable was ever present, and in addition to 
the actual cable crossing being indicated by beacons, 
guard boats and notices, signal guns were fired as ships 
approached the crossings. Dr. 0 "Sha\ighnessy, after 
trying all patterns of instruments in use in England 
and America, discarded them in favour of a simple 
galvanometer coil with a horizontal needle, delicately 
pivoted, and provided with a light pointer, which he 
found more suitable, and more readily replaced. 

Very shortly after the completion of this line an 
interesting example of the value of ra])id transmission 
ol news occurred, which is thu^ described by Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy : ‘ ' The Rattler, steam frigate, bringing 

intelligence of the first operations of tlie war (Burma) 
had not passed the flagstaff at Kedgeree on the i()th 
April 1852, when the news of the storming and capture 
of Rangoon was placed in the hands of the Governor- 
General in Calcutta, and posted on the gates of the 
Tele^aph Office tor the information of the public.” 

The value of electrical communication W’as fully 
recognised by Lord Dalhousie who, in April 1852, in 
forwarding Dr. O'Shaughnessy 's report to the Court of 
Directors, recommended the immediate construction of 
lines from Calcutta to Peshawar, Calcutta to Bombay, 
and Calcutta to Madras. He also recommended that 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy should proceed to England to 
arrange for the necessary stores, and that he should be 
granted a bonus of Rs. 20,000, and acknowledged the 
value he placed on Dr. O’Shaughnessy ’s services in the 
following terms ; “ 1 believe I am doing no more than 
expressing the universal opinion of the community 
when I say that for them (the results obtained) the 
Government of India is indebted to the ability, the 
undaunted energy, the perseverance and skill of Dr. 
W. O’Shaughnessy. He has accomplished the whole 
unaided within a comparatively short time, in the midst 
of other important duties and without any remunera- 
tion whatever.” Thus after 12 years the unceasiug 
efforts and perseverance of Dr. O’Shaughnessy met 
with their reward, and the jirompt action ol Lord 
Dalhousie met with equal promptness on the part of 
the Court of Directors who sanctioned all the proposals. 
This promptness, which is thus alluded to by 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy, “such rapidity in the despatch ot 
an important measure is })erhaps without parallel in 
any department of Government, ” had far-reaching 
results ; for had the question been discussed in a more 
leisurely fashion, the^telegraph would not have been the 
valuable instrument it proved when five years later the 
Mutiny burst over the land. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessy went to England in May 1852 
and by the November of that year had made himself 
acquainted with the state of telegraphy in England and 
Europe. He had enlisted sixty artificers who were sent 
to Warley for training and had also placed contracts 
for the stores he required. He also drew up a manual 


for the guidance of employees of the department, a 
document which was the forerunner of the many codes 
of instructions now in force. From the time Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy returned from England in July 1853 the 
Telegraph Department may be considered to date as a 
regularly organised department of the State, and its 
progress since then has been rapid and continuous. 
The programme of w^ork was a heavy one. Means of 
communication and transport were few and slow. The 
staff were untrained and had to be taught their work. 
Numerous rivers, unbridged and with ill-defined banks, 
had to be crossed either by spans or cables, and un- 
healthy jungles had to be traversed. Construction 
commenced in the autumn of 1853 
of March 1854 connection with Agra, 800 miles from 
Calcutta, had been established. The first message 
from Bombay to Calcutta was sent in August 1854 and 
by the end of November the Bombay Government 
reported that communication with Calcutta had been 
completed. The lines from Agra to Pcshaw’ar and from 
Bombay to Madras were completed shortly afterwards, 
and by the ist February 1855 the sy’stem was sufficiently 
established to permit of its being thrown open to the 
public. 

On the 31st March 1854 there were 91 miles of line 
and 91 miles of wire and cable and 7 offices, and exactly 
one year later there were 3,255 miles of line, 3,314 miles 
of wire and cable and 48 offices. The number of messages 
had risen in the same time from 23,430 to 64,810. 

The remarkable rapidity with which these long 
lines were constructed was largely due to the help given 
by the local administrations under the orders of the 
Government. Every one was interested in this new 
means of communication, and gave willing and valuable 
assistance. Wooden supports were cut and collected, 
materials were distributed, granite and sandstone 
monoliths and masonry pillars were erected. Twenty- 
four rivers were crossed with massive cables, made up as 
a rule with the roughest appliances on the river banks. 
Forty rivers were crossed by spans. A single heavy 
iron wire weighing i,2oolbs. a mile was used, with 
various kinds of insulators and brackets. 

It was soon found that the climate and the attacks 
of white ants rapidly affected the wooden supports, and 
first cast-iron sockets and subsequently’’ tubular iron 
standards replaced them. 

In 1856 Dr, O’Shaughnessy again went to England 
and while there received the well-deserved honour 
of knighthood. The main object of his visit was to 
arrange for the introduction of Morse instruments 
which had been proved to be superior to the needle 
pattern. Even in 1852 the superiority of the Morse 
was admitted, but there were so many patterns in the 
market, that exhaustive trials had to be made in India 
to determine which were best suited for the climate and 
tropical conditions. Arrangements were made during this 
visit for the recruitment of officers specially trained in 
Morse signalling at Gresham House. There were 74 of 
these ” Morse Assistants,” the first batch of whom 
arrived in India in 1857 and were sent to Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta where they gradually introduce 
the Morse. The Morse instrument as first introduced 
indented a tape with dots and dashes which were subse- 
quently" transcribed, one advantage claimed being that 
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there was a record of the signal sent and thus greater 
accuracy would result. The operators soon learnt to 
distinguish the sounds of the signals, but to read by 
sound was at that time held to be objectionable. In 
fact, SirW. O'Shaughnessy thus replied to the suggestion 
made by one of the Morse Assistants, who subsequently 
proved himself one of the ablest of the Directors 
General the Department has had, Sir A. J. Leppoc 
Cappel, ** receiving by ear is in my opinion almost as 
objectionable as by the eye with the needle, and defeats 
the real object with which the Morse has been intro- 
duced into this country. Two years later, however, 
reading by sound was firmly established, and we find 
Sir William admitting ** the saving effected by dis- 
continuing the use of the tape amounts to at least 30,000 
nipep per annum, while two-fold greater accuracy is 
obtained in our work. 

During the absence cf Sir W. O’Shaughnessy in 
England the department was controlled first by Lt. 
Chaiincey and subsequently by Captain Stewart, R.E., 
and up to May 1857 satisfactory progress was made 
in every direction, q8o miles of line being added. The 
Mutiny broke out in May 1857 and the peaceful expan- 
sion of the de])artmcnt was immediately stop])ed. The 
first section of the line destroyed was between Meerut 
and Delhi, and the same dav Mr. Charles Tod, the 
Assistant in charge at Delhi, who had gone out on the 
Meerut road to ascertain the cause of the intermption, 
was murdered. Two lads, Pilkington and Brendish, re- 
mained in the office and telegraphed thence to Umballa 
incoherent accounts of the murder and pillage taking 
place in Delhi. Before they had to seek safety in flight 
they had given the alarm, which being flashed across the 
Punjab, enabled the authorities to take timely steps to 
disarm the disaffected troops . ‘'The value of that last 
service of the Del hi office,” says Sir W. O’Shaughnessy, 
” is best described in the words of the Judicial Com- 
missioner Mr. Montgomery — ‘ The Electric Tele- 
graph HAS SAVED India' I " 

The lines between Agra and Indore, Agra to Cawn- 
pore, and Agra to Delhi were speedily and completely 
destroyed — the posts being used as firewood, and the 
wire being cut up for slugs. The lines between Allaha- 
bad, Cawnpore and Lucknow were completely destroyed. 
The line, however, between Delhi and Peshawar was 
maintained intact, and, as can be readily imagined, 
proved invaluable. 

As soon as possible the work of repair and recon- 
struction was commenced, but it was eight long months 
before communication was re-establish^ between Ben- 
gal, the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. The 
work of repairs was carried on under conditions of great 
difficulty and danger, but the spirit which animated 
the whole English community was not wanting in the 
telegraph officials, who never slackened their endeav- 
ours till the long slender wires again stretched their 
delicate network over the country. Space does not 
])ermit of any detailed description of the telegraph 
operations during this period of stress, but the following 
ptract from Sir W. 0 ’Shaughnessy‘s report is full of 
interest : By far the most interesting occurrence in 

the history of the restoration of our lines is found in 
the dashing exploit of Captain Stewart, Mr. Harring- 
ton, Mr. McIntyre, and Mr. Devin in running up a 


fl)dng line from Cawnpore to Lucknow in the last 
advance of the Commander-in-Chief in that city. The 
cool intrepidity and ready resources displayed by 
Captain Stewart on this occasion gained for him the 
hearty applausip of the whole army< His report is one 
of the best proofs yet given of the value of the (Tele- 
graph) Department in military operations, as well as 
in its political and civil bearings.” The department 
not only lost many hundreds of miles of material, but 
suffered severely through the murder of many of its 
officers, and when the Mutiny had been finally quelled. 
Sir W. O’Shaughnessy found that traces of the 
terrible strain were apparent in the temporary loss of 
fnorale which was evident. 

The services rendered by its members are commemo- 
rated on a granite obelisk subscribed for by the 
Department and erected in front of the Delhi Tele- 
graph Office in 1902. Of the two Delhi signallers. 
Pilkington died not many yeai*s after the Mutiny, but 
Brendish received a pension of full pay ; and receiv^ the 
medal of the Victorian Order when he stood by the 
obelisk when it was unveiled by Lord Curzon. 

Having recovered from the effects of the Mutiny, 
the expansion of the telegraph system was pushed on 
apace, and during the next three years lines were con- 
structed down the East and West Coasts of the Penin- 
sula. Rangoon was connected with Calcutta vid Dacca 
and the Arakan coast. Karachi was linked up with 
Bombay and Lahore, and extensions to large cities and 
trade centres on the main routes were erected. 

During 1857, some officers of the department were 
sent across to Ceylon and by the end of the year lines 
extended from Galle to Colombo and Kandy and north- 
wards to Manaar. In September 1858, a gutta-percha- 
covered cable was successfully laid across the Palk 
Straits. This cable was 25 miles long, and was laid 
by Mr. Wickham in bad weather wi;^ a native sailing 
vessel. Sir W . O’Shaughnessy says : " The operation 
was as difficult, the line as long, the navigation at least 
as dangerous, as that of ]>lacing the cable across the 
Straits of Dover, for which a squadron of steamers and 
costly machinery were employed. Mr. Wickham per- 
formed his task under sail, and with no other apparatus 
than the rude windlass of a native vessel. ’ ’ This cable 
lasted well until 1867 when it failed and was replaced 
by one of a later type. 

Sir W. O’Shaughnessy left India in June i860, 
and shortly afterwards retired from the service and 
died at Southsca in January 1889. So passed from 
India one of the most interesting personalities of the day, 
and one whose services were of Imperial significance, 
and deserved more public recognition than has ever 
been accorded. The sole memorial of him in India is a 
portrait, presented by his eldest daughter, which hangs 
m the Signal Room of the Calcutta Telegraph Office. 

At the close of this formative period of ten years 
when Sir W. O’Shaughnessy left India, there were 
11,000 miles of line and 150 offices. The total number 
of messages dealt with in India, Pegu (Burma) and 
Ceylon was 202,428. The total revenue (excluding 
State messages ) was Rs. 4,23,991 and the e:q)enditure 
Rs. 17,20,427, 

Major (afterwards Colonel) Douglas, R.E., succeed- 
ed Sir W. O’Shaughnessy, and he was the first to hold 
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the title of Director-General. During his time there 
was a steady expansion of the system, till in 1865 when 
he retired there were 13,390 miles of line, 172 offices and 
a revenue of ten lakhs of rupees. 

In January i860 what is now known as the “ Check ” 
Office was instituted by Sir W. O^Shaughnessy, and 
for some time after its establishment, considerable 
difficulty was experienced, when tracing delays, owing to 
the uncertainty of the ordinary method of expressing 
time, especially when near noon or midnight conse- 
quent on the risk of substituting a.m. for p.m., or from 
their omission. This difficulty was got over by count- 
ing time from midnight to midnight, the day being 
considered as consisting of 24 hours commencing at 
midnight. The following year the introduction of 
' * Telegraph ” or ** Madras ** time was effected. 
Madras sim time was chosen, as the longitude of that 
place is about equidistant from Calcutta and Bombay. 
In addition the fact that there was a Government 
observatory there ensured the correctness of the time 
given. The correct time was signalled throughout India 
from Madras at 8 o'clock every morning. 

In i860 a distinct stores branch was opened 
and Lieut. Mallock, who eventually became Director- 
General in 1889, was placed in charge. With it was 
associated the workshop. 

With the increasing use of the telegraph for com- 
mercial purposes, it was soon discovered that it was 
imperative to insulate all the lines, and in many cases, 
lines had to be reconstructed. New patterns of insu- 
lators and instruments were introduced, several of them 
being devised by the Director-General. A reorganiza- 
tion of the department with increased pay and improved 
prospects was sanctioned in 1861. A new system 
of accounts was also introduced, which at first was by 
no means successful. Although considerable nrogress 
was made during the five years ending with 1805, yet it 
is on record that there were numerous complaints from 
Chambers of Commerce and in the public press against 
the inaccuracy and delays in commercial messages. 

Colonel D. G. Robinson succeeded Colonel Douglas 
in 1865 and at once inaugurated his vigorous adminis- 
tration by the introduction of many needed reforms. 
He introduced a complete reorganization of the depart- 
ment in all grades. Salaries were increased, promo- 
tion regulated, certain privileges were granted to the 
signalling staff, who were paid according to qualifica- 
tions, and were thus given a strong incentive to improve 
themselves by private study. A new tariff was intro- 
duced, and the compulsory use of stamps in lieu of 
money payment for telegrams was prescribed. 

In 1865 through communication with England 
was fimt established. The route was Turkey and 
the tariff was £5 for 20 words. Delays and errors in 
messages were so great as to be the subject of universal 
complaint, with the result that in 1866 a Parliament- 
ary Select Committee was appointed to take evidence 
on East Indian communications. The result was the 
establishment of two additional routes : that known 
as the Indo-European, through Persia, which was opened 
in January 1870 ; and that viA Suez and Aden to 
Bombay in March of the same year. The following 
January, 1871, Madras was connected to Penang by 
k cable. 
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Col. Robinson left India on two yearsMeave in 1866, 
and during his absence the department was adminis- 
tered first by Colonel Glover, r.e., and sulisequently by 
Major Murray. One of the most important o}^)erations 
carried out in 1866-67 was the laying of a new cable 
between India and Ceylon. It was laid by Captain 
Stiffe, Commander of H. M. S. Amberwitch and 
Engineer of the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment, assisted by Captain Mallock. The cable was laid 
across the Palk Straits fromTalamanaar to the island 
of Rameswaram, near the icelebrated temple. A land 
line of 10 miles was erected to the village of Pamban, 
whence two cables, each a mile and a half long, complet- 
ed the communications to the mainland. This cable 
was insulated with Hooper's core and lasted well. 
Another very important work was doubling the line be- 
tween Bombay and Karachi, which involved much diffi- 
culty, passing as it does through the Runn of Cutch and 
the Sind Deserts. Other extra wires were erected along 
the main routes, and new lines were constructed along 
the railways. At the end of March 1867 there were 11,826 
miles of line carrying a single wire ; 1,332 carrying two 
wires ; ii miles carrying three wires ; 198 carrying four; 
and 4 carrying five ‘wires. 

During his stay at home Cx)lonel Robinson made 
arrangements for regularly recruitingthe staffwith well- 
educated young gentlemen, who received nominations 
from the Secretary of State. After passing a j)relim- 
inary examinationthey received a special technical educa- 
tion mainly under the eminent Engineer and Electrician, 
Sir William Preece, and eventually came out to India 
under a ten years' covenant. Between the years 1868 
and 1871, seventy-two officers were appointed, the last 
one now remaining in India being Sir Sydney Hutchin- 
son, Kt., the present Director-General. 

When Colonel Robinson returned to India in 1868, 
he brought with him two instructors who travelled from 
office to office giving lectures on technical subjects to 
the staff. One of them, Mr. Louis Schwendler, remained 
in India, and was appointed Electrician to the Depart- 
ment. It is difficult to overstate the importance and 
value of the services he rendered. He introduced a 
regular system of line testing and localization of faults 
and drew up a most valuable code on the subject. He 
also introduced duplex telegraphy on the Indian lines. 
His researches gained him a European reputation as one 
of the most eminent telegraphists of the day ; and he 
possessed in addition an enthusiasm and powers of 
imparting knowledge that made him a most successful 
teacher. To him, more perhaps than to anyone else, 
Calcutta is indebted for the magnificent Zoological 
Gardens at Alipore, where a granite obelisk, with a 
medallion portrait, has been erected in appreciation of 
his services. 

Closely associated with Mr. Schwendler in his 
scientific work was Mr. (now Professor) W. E. Ayrton, 
who did not remain long in the Department, and whose 
scientific attainments are world renowned. 

In 1870 the first attempt to open a '' combined " 
postal telegraph office was made at Mussoorie and Naini 
Tal, and proved a complete failure. Colonel Robinson 
thus writes on the subject : The fact is the two 
duties are totally dissimilar and to endeavour to com- 
bine them is as extravagant as to yoke together a race 
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horse and a cart horse.’ ’ As mentioned some time back| 
the proposal to read Morse signals by sound was 
absolutely condemned, the proposal being made in 
advance of its time. This failure of combined offices 
and Colonel Robinson’s emphatic condemnation of the 
principle is an even more striking instance of the same 
thing. India had, however, to wait for thirteen years 
before the system of ’ ' combining ’ ' small offices was 
introduced. 

In 1868 the S5rstem of training British soldiers in 
telegraphy was introduced, and the offices at Kamptee, 
Muttra, and Ferozepore were manned entirely by mili- 
tary Telegraphists, while employment was found for 
other solders in various offices. Their great value was 
first proved in 1873-74 when there was a famine in 
Tirhoot and the resources of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment were strained to their utmost. In order to cope 
with the requirements, 541 miles of temporary line and 
13 offices were opened in 35 days. Had it not been for 
the military telegraphists who were utilized to set free 
civilians at various offices, it would hardly have been 
possible to meet the sudden demands made on the 
signalling stall. 

Another direction in which there was urgent need 
of reform was the design and manufacture of the ma- 
terial used for the lines, and Captain Mallock was em- 
ployed in England on this duty. He brought to bear 
on this subject a thoroughly practical knowledge of the 
requirements for India, together with great energy, and 
it is to him the Department is indebted for the high 
class of material now generally in use. It was at this 
time stranded steel wire for use at river spans was in- 
troduced, by which means the constant failure of many 
river cables was obviated. By the use of specially con- 
structed high masts, or by taking advantage of precip- 
itous banks, many very long spans were erected. In 
1873 a span was erected across the Kistna river at Bez- 
wada in the Madras Presidency which measured 5,070 
feet from post to post. This span is still in existence, 
and is probably the longest in the world. 

In 1868 India was for the first time formally 
represented at the International Telegraphic Conference 
held at Vienna, and has since taken an important 
part in all subsequent conferences, 

Major-General Robinson retained charge of the 
Department till his death in 1877, ^tnd the progress in 
all manches of the service was continuous and unbroken. 
During his tenure of office the line and wire mileage had 
increased from 13,258 miles of line and 14,137 of wire 
to 17,232 ot line and 39 >ii 3 wire. The number of 
offices increased from 174 to 222, and the number of 
messages sent had increased to considerably over a 
million. The value of the messages had risen from 
Rs. 9,06,376 to Rs. 23,71,359. In the same period the 
revenue had risen from Rs. 9,26,210 to Rs. 26,78,578, 
and in 1877 for tl^e first time in its history the net 
revenue, excluding interest on capital, showed a profit 
of Rs. 19,995. 

It was a matter for deep regret that Major-General 
Robinson, to whose commanding administrative abili- 
ties this gratif3ring result was due, did not live long 
enough to report to the Government he had so faith- 
fviRy and zealously served, that the success he had 
striven for so ably had at length been achieved. 


Major-General Robinson was succeeded by Colonel 
R. Murray who had been with the Department since 
the days of the Mutiny and had proved himself an able 
coadjutor to his distinguished chief. 

The first of the long extensions on the frontier was 
erected by Mr. Pitman during the cold weather of 1876- 
77. It consisted of a line from Jacobabad across the 
Sind desert to Quetta and Khelat vid the Bolan Pass. 
This line proved invaluable during the Afghan War. 

In the year i8;^-78 for the first time since the es- 
tablishment of the Department the receipts more than 
covered the working expenses. The following year 
there was a surplus of Rs. 6,08,246, which included a 
loss of Rs. 18,162 sustained in working the Ceylon sys- 
tem of telegraphs. 

Owing to the large number of * ‘ nomination ’ ’ 
officers engaged in the years 1868 to 1871, a serious 
block in promotion had been caused, and in the latter 
ear further recruitment had been stopped. In 1877, 
owever, it was decided that more officers were required, 
and an examination was held for seven appoint- 
ments. The successful candidates underwent training 
at the Royal Indian Engineering College at Coopers 
Hill, and arrived in India in November 1878 and Jan- 
uary 1879. Since then up till the date the College was 
closed in October 1906, officers have been trained there 
and sent out yearly. From time to time selected officers 
have also been appointed from England, and from the 
Engineering College at Rurki. 

On the ist Jiity 1880, the Ceylon Telegraphs, which 
had been administered by the department since 1869, 
were re-transferred to the Ceylon Government, under 
which administration they have since remained. 

In 1881 the department lost two officers whom it 
could ill spare in Mr. Schwendler whose services have 
already been mentioned, and Major Eckford. The latter 
had been employed chiefly in connection with the stores 
and workshops, and had done much in forming and 
administering these very important branches. 

The following year saw the introduction of the 
Licensed system regularizing the rules under which rail- 
ways and other s>^tems outside the Imperial Telegraph 
Department were permitted to undertake the trans- 
mission of paid messages for the public. The monop- 
oly of despatching messages on payment is strictly 
enforced, but it was decided by the Government of 
India that in the interests of the senders of telegrams, 
railway's should be encouraged to carry public telegrams, 
“to as great an extent as is compatible with the 
proper use of their telegrams for the primary use 
of railway traffic. ’ ’ Officers in canals and other 
licensed systems as well as railways were authorized 
to accept messages from the public and to retain the 
charges. It was also laid down that there should be 
but one public telegraph message system throughout 
India. Col. Murray retired from the Department in 
June 1883 and was succeeded by Mt. (now Sir) A. J. 
Leppoc-Cappel, who was the senior of the “ Morse Assist- 
ants,” whose services had been characterized throughout 
by marked ability. Under his management the Depart- 
ment made great progress. 

The year 1883 witnessed the most radical change 
yet made in the department when what is now known 
as ^ ' combined ’ ’ offices were introduced. Wb^e the 
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telegraph mess^e revenue was not sufficient to justify 
departmental offices being opened, the cheaper agency 
of the Postal Department was employed ; and the work 
was carried out by Postal officials (trained for the pur- 
pose by the Telegraph Department), in addition to 
their postal duties. The wnole scheme was carefully 
worked out hy Mr. (now Sir Albert) Leppoc-Capnel and 
Mr. (now Sir Frederick) Hogg, the two Directors-Oeneral. 
The system has been a success from the first ; the two 
departments have worked in perfect accord, each plac- 
ing its resources at the disposal of the other, and the 
result has been the extension of the telegraph into parts 
which it could otherwise never have reached, thus aid- 
ing mercantile enterprise and earning a large revenue 
for the Government. In addition to opening telegraph 
offices in many Post Offices, the further change was in- 
troduced that every Post Office was authorized to accept 
messages for transmission to the nearest telegraph 
station. 

So early as 1875 a private line, worked with dial in- 
struments, was supplied in Bombay for the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and shortly 
after similar lines were supplied in various parts 
of the country. The invention of the microphone in 
1877 and the rapidity with which it was improved and 
combined with the telephone, led to particular atten- 
tion being given to these instruments. After a series 
of trials an instrument invented by Mr. W. P. John- 
ston, the Electrician, was adopted, and installed in the 
majority of the private lines. In 1881 the Govern- 
ment decided that private enterprise in telephone 
business should be encouraged, and licenses were granted 
to- the Oriental Telephone Company, Limited, to 
establish exchanges in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and 
Rangoon. In 1882 an exchange was oj^ened by the 
Company in Karachi. The rules regulating the 
grant of these licenses were revised in 1883. While 
Government does not compete with the licensed 
telephone companies, such connections as may be re- 
quired for Government officials are usually supplied by 
the Telegraph Department. In 1905 Local Govern- 
ments were permitted to use any agency they prefer- 
red for connections they require. 

Following on the annexation of Up]>er Burma a 
heavy strain was thrown on the resources of the depart- 
ment to meet the demands for telegraphic communi- 
cations required. It was found that the existing tele- 
graph lines and cables were practically useless and all 
had to be reconstructed. 

Sir Albert Leppoc-Cappel was succeeded in 1889 by 
Col. H. Mallock, who held charge till April 1890. 

" In 1887 the use of hard-drawn copper wire, with 
which many experiments had been made on the long 
main routes was decided on. Its main advantage over 
iron wire is that it is practically free from electro-mag- 
netic inertia, which is the great obstacle to longdistance 
telegraphy. 

Up to 1888 the only communication with the Prov- 
ince of Burma was by a line running down the Arracan 
coast as far as Taungup whence it crossed the hills into 
Prome. Following on the annexation of the upper prov- 
ince, it was found practicable to erect a line through 
the valleys of the Yu and Chindwin rivers and thence 
northward vid Tamu and Manipur to Assam. This 
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line runs through a country, parts of which were almost 
unknown at the time of its erection. It proved of 
much value during the rebellion at Manipur in March 
^891, when the Chief Commissioner of Assam and many 
other officers were murdered. In this outbreak the 
Departmejit lost two of its officers, Mr. W . B. Melville, 
the Superintendent of the Assam Division, and 
Mr. James O’Brien, signaller, who were both murdered 
at Myankhoung, near Manipur. This line has proved 
a most valuable alternative route into Burma, and 
direct communication is maintained between Calcutta 
and Mandalay over about twelve hundred miles of as 
difficult and diversified a country as can well be 
imagined. 

In 1878 Mr. J. VV. Duthy, an officer of the De- 
partment, was lent to the Kashmir State for the purpose 
of constructing telegraph lines, which were subsequently 
handed over to the State. Native management however 
was such that the line could not be depended upon. 
In 1891 when the British frontier was extended to Gil- 
git, a reliable line was required, and the Telegraph De- 
partment was called on to undertake the task. The 
problem was a most difficult one, as the lines had to 
be maintained in good working order over the Tragbal 
and Burzil passes (the latter 13,500 feet above sea-level). 
Not only had the line to be of sufficient strength to 
resist the snow, but a route had to be chosen clear of the 
track of avalanches. To admit of the line being prop- 
erly maintained and repairs effected, stations had to 
be fixed at frequent intervals. In these stations the 
staff ])ass the winter entirely isolated from the outer 
world. Mr. H. S. Olphert was putin chargeof this very 
important work and for four years he and his staff were 
employed. Each working season the damage sustained 
during the preceding winter was repaired, and the experi- 
ence gained utilized in improving the alignment, till by 
1894-95, when trouble broke out in Chitral, a niagni- 
ficent line existed from Murree in the Punjab Hills to 
Gilgit, nearly 400 miles in length, which proved of the 
greatest value. The maintenance of the line in winter 
still presents the greatest difficulty and danger. On 
the 14th January 1897 a repairing party was swept 
away in an avalanche with a loss of five lives. Again 
on New Year's Day, 1900, eight lives, including 
Mr. Scott, a signaller, were lost. Such accidents 
cannot be guarded against, and the lives thus lest are, 
a portion of the price to be jiaid for the protection" 
of the North-West Frontier. 

Almost as difficult a task was the extension of lines 
on the Eastern frontier into Siam, though the difficul- 
ties encountered was of an absolutely different nature. 
In 1884-85 the Burma lines were extended from Tavoy 
down the valley of the Tenasserim river to the Siai^e 
frontier on the road to Kanburi and Bangkok. The 
valley of the Tenasserim is in dense forest, practicdly 
uninhabited, and the sickness and fever that more than 
decimated the working parties practically stopped com* 
munication. The difficulties encountered in transport 
and cutting a track through the heavy forest were 
almost insurmountable, and it took several years before 
the line could be considered reliable. A shorter line 
which did not present equal difficulties was also 
erected from Moulmein to Myawaddy to meet the 
Siamese line from Raheng. 
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In 1894-95 a lurther extension on the Eastern 
frontier was made to Kentung, 197 miles east of Mone 
(the most easterly station in the Southern Shan States), 
A line of temporary material, uninsulated, was run up 
in May to July. Communication was maintained on thi^ 
line during the rains with vibrating sounders. The 
work was of the most arduous nature, greatly due to 
the time of year at which it was undertaken. The staff 
suffered greatly from sickness, and Mr. G. Brace, Sub- 
Assistant Superintendent, died of fever contracted on 
the Salween river. This line was made permanent the 
following cold weather. 

Sir William Brooke, k . c . i . e ., retired in April 1895, 
having held charge of the Department since 1890. He, 
like his distinguished predecessor, Sir Albert Leppoc- 
Cappel, K.C.I.E., was one of the “ Morse Assistants.” 
Like his predecessor, he displayed exceptional merit and 
ability from the date he entered the department, a 
promise amply fulfilled by the success of his Administra- 
tion. 

The lines of the Department in Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam suffered greatly in the earthquake 
of the I2th June 1897. cables across the Brahma- 

pootra river at Jogigopa, near Goalpara, and three 
cables across the Megna were destroyed, as also were 
the two large spans. A mast 68 feet high at the Teesta 
river crossing near Kaunia sunk into the ground till 
only 2 feet of the top was visible. Widespread 
daniage was also done to the land lines and to offices, 
which disorganized the usual traffic arrangements for 
the time being. It was not possible to lay new cables 
over the Megna till the 29th of June nor on the Brahma- 
pootra till the 17th of July, owing to the state of the 
rivers, and offices had to be opened on the banks of those 
rivers at which messages were transferred by boats. 

In January 1899, Mr. C. H. Reynolds, c.i.E., who 
had held charge of the department since 1895, retired. 
He was the senior of the nomination** officers, and 
entered the department in 1868. His service w^as one 
of great brilliance, his administration of the department 
was most successful, and by his retirement Govern- 
ment lost an exceptiojially capable officer. 

He was succeeded by Mr. C. E. Pitman, c.i.E., whose 
characteristic energy at once manifested itself by the 
introduction of various improvements. Amongst the 
most notaWe of these was the introduction of the 
Wheatstone automatic instruments on the Calcutta- 
Madras, Calcutta- Bombay and Calcutta-Rangoon 
circuits. 

In May 1900 the Department came to the aid of 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway by manning 
their offices on the occasion of a strike among the rail- 
way signallers, and thus prevented much inconvenience 
to the public, 

Mr. Pitman was succeeded in May, 1900, by 
another ‘^nomination** officer, Mr. F. G. Maclean, 
who in this, the Jubilee year of the Department was 
able to report that the earnings had exceeded those of 
any previous year by Rs. 5,70,000. Also that with 
the exception of the yearn 1897-98 (when owing to the 
♦hsturbances on the North-West Frontier, the revenue 
Irom State mesi.age,s was abnormally high), the per- 
centage of net revenue on Capital outlay was the high- 
est on record. An interesting evidence of the growth of 


the Department is afforded by the following figures ; — 


Miles of line had increased 100 per cent, in 15 years. 
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Early in 1902 negotiations that had been in prog- 
ress since 1899 were brought to a successful issue, 
and the tariff between India and Europe was reduced 
from 48. (5 francs) to 2s. 6d. (31,25 francs) a word. At 
the same time the Government of India abolished the 
extra terminal charge on messages to and from Burma. 
In gaining this concession the Government of India un- 
dertook to guarantee the Indo-European and Eastern 
Telegraph Cable Companies* routes against loss for 10 
years to a maximum extent of £4^,000 a year. 

The same year electric power was introduced into 
the workshops at Alipur, and a good many automatic 
and semi-automatic machines were installed at the 
same time. The Department made special arrangements 
in connection with the Delhi Coronation Durbar. Some 
3,500 miles of wire for general and railway requirements 
and 138 miles of wire for local offices in and around 
Delhi were erected. 

In 1903 a reorganization of both the Superior and 
Signalling and Upper Sulx)rdinate Establishments was 
sanctioned, which afforded some much-needed relief, and 
improvements in pay and prospects. . 

The same year saw the erection of another of the 
long frontier extensions from Nushki to Dalban^n, 
a line which runs through a desert, and the construction 
of which proved most trying to the endurance ot the 
staff. 

Wireless telegraph experiments, which had been 
started the previous year, were continued, and the prac- 
ticability of establishing communication between Saugor 
Island and the Sandheads was proved. 

In November 1903 Mr. F. G. Maclean retired and 
was succeeded by the j)resent incumbent Sir Sydney 
Hutchinson. 

The last three years have witnessed considerable 
progress. A printing system of telegraphing called 
Bandot has been introduced on some of the main cir- 
cuits, and a world* s record for distance with this system 
has been established. Wireless Telegraphic communi- 
cation has been established between Diamond Island 
on the Burmese coast and Port Blair in the Andanians 
with a subsidiary station at Table Island. This latter 
has in consequence been converted into a Lloj^*s sig- 
nalling station. Wireless communication has dso 
been established between Saugor Island and the pilot 
vessel at the Sandheads. Ej^rience has shown that 
wireless work in the tropics nave special difficulties to 
contend with, especially in the effect of atmospheric 
electrical discharges. These are so severe at certain 
times of the year as to disturb and occasionally pre- 
vent work being carried on. Communication was es- 
tablished with H. M. S, Terrible, Renown, and Hyacinlk 
when they were in the Bay of Bengal. The Terrible 
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reported that she had re^ the Port Blair signals at a 
distance of about 300 miles. 

The introduction of the 4-anna telegram gives 
the Indian public the cheapest telegram in the world, 
when the great distances such messages are carried are 
considered. Consequent on its introduction there has 
been an enormous increase in traffic and corresponding 
increase in the wires erected to deal with it. 

In the end of 1904, the Director of the Traffic 
Branch, Mr. T. D. Berrington, was sent on deputation 
to China to arrange a new convention for the working 
of the land line between Burma and Yunnan, vU Bhamo, 
the former convention having expired in September 
1904. Negotiations were satisfactorily concluded, and 
the revised convention came into force from the ist 
June 1905. The rates between India and Burma on 
the one hand and China on the other were considerably 
reduced, the reduction ranging from 7 to 13 annas a 
word all round 

Considerable preparations had to be made to cope 
with the increase of traffic expected in consequence of 
the tour of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales in India. Nearly 1,200 miles of extra 
wires were erected, and wires were duplexed and Wheat- 
stone's instruments installed in offices where a press of 
traffic was expected. 

From the ist March 1905 the control of the Tele- 
graph Department was transferred from the Public 
Works Department under which control it had been 
since 1870, to the new Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 

The Superior Establishment now consists of the 
Director-General, Deputy Director-General and 2 
Directors, 2 Deputy Directors, 4 Chief Superintendents, 
31 Superintendents and 58 Assistant Superintendents. 


The Upper Subordinate Establishment consists 
of two grades of Sub-Assistant Superintendents, 36 in 
the 1st and 37 in the 2nd Grade. The Signalling 
establishment consists of 20 Traffic Sub- Assistant Super- 
intendents, 2,658 Telegraph Masters and Signallers, 19 
Unattached List Warrant and Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and 627 Military Telegraphists. There are in 
addition 2,554 postal employ^. Of lower subordinates 
employed on construction and maintenance of lines, 
there are 360 Sub-Inspectors and 1,900 line riders, line 
men and spare and cable guards. 

Volunteering has always been encouraged among 
the signallers, and there are now 902, of whom 837 are 
efficient or extra-efficient. Grants for prize money 
are made annually. 

From time to time le^slative powers have been 
taken by the Government with regard to the Telegraph 
Department. The first Telegraph Act for India was 
XaXIV of 1854. The Acts which have since been passed 
are VIII of i860, I of 1876, XIII of 1885 and XI of 
1888. These Acts deal with the privileges and powers of 
Government in respect to telegraphs, their authority to 
grant licenses for the establishment of telegraphs, and the 
regulations under which telegraphs are to be worked. 
They provide and regulate the powers of the depart- 
ment to place telegraph lines and posts on public and 
private lands, and declare penalties for infringement of 
licenses, and all other offences connected with telegraph 
lines and the transmission of telegraph messagjes. 
Rules and regulations for the acceptance, transmission 
and custody of telegrams are published from time to 
time in the Gazette of India and have the force of law. 

The Government of India have also legislated for 
the supply and use of electrical energy throughout 
India, in the Electricity Act III of 1903. 


The following Tebte gives the Cepibd, Revenue Md Expenditure of the department in decennial periods up to 1690, 

for t895, tfOO, and the last ftvi years. 
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Capital stands at £6,204,505 of which £380,474 was added dtuing 
X905 *o 6. The mess^e revenue is £626,287 from miscellaneous sources £189,3^4, giving a total oi 
£815,611. The working expenses are £599,052. 

The subjoined taole giv^ for tiie same periods the line and wire mileage, number of offices and 
traffic dealt with, Inland, foreign and free, with the revenue and charges per mile. 
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254 

*.358,477 

297.753 

1,656,230 

2 . 4*7 

3,706,804 

1.183,436 

3,889,240 

46,498 

221*25 

*55-87 

1890-91 

37.070 

”3.763 

949 

“.9*7.464 

489,636 

3,407,100 

2.561 

3,509.395 

1,664.611 

5,174,006 

45,839 

*84*3 

126*59 

1895-96 

46,374 

143,188 

1,461 

4.094.937 

64 *. 797 

4.736,734 

8,189 

4.736,983 

2,3)8,616 

7.075,599 

114,226 

* 93 ‘S 3 

i« 4’72 

1900-01 

55.055 

182,179 

*.939 

5 . 549.395 

899.977 

6,449.372 

12,906 

6,710,842 

2,557.05* 

9.267,893 

192,226 

208*65 

128*67 

1901-02 

55.827 

193,887 

2,006 

5.566,951 

908.594 

6 , 475.545 

12,460 

6,225,806 

2,465,890 

8,691,696 

158,233 

199*08 

135*08 

1902-03 

56,830 

200,533 

3,05* 

5,840,658 

901,436 

6,743,094 

12,105 

6,523.706 

2,101,052 

8,624,758 

183,716 

> 97*79 

139*62 

1903-04 

59,692 

212,330 

2,127 

6.393,787 

9*3,300 

7.307.087 

**.303 

6 , 370.537 

3,108,608 

8 , 479**45 

163,076 

186*42 

135-26 

1904-Q^ 

61,684 

227,749 

2,189 

8,082,904 

1,015.441 

9.098,345 

10,960 

6.427,748 

3,382,861 

8,810,609 

118,791 

188*02 

* 32*99 

1905-06 

64.730 

243,840 

a.309 

9.354.282 

1,106,834 

10,461,116 

18,689 

6,930,550 

2.3*5,802 

9.246,352 

* 47,957 

>89 

123*2 


Of the offices 280 were departmental and 2,029 combined. Of the 243,840 miles of wire, I 53»492 miles 
are in departmental use, the remainder is rented to canals, railways, etc. There are in addition 347*66 
miles of cables. 

Bibliography \ Administration Reports of the Indian Telegraph Department, British Empire Senes, Vol. V. 
The Electric Telegraph in India by C. H. Reynolds, c.i.e. Journal of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
i8gi. Early History of the Telegraph in Tnclia by P. V. Luke, c.i.e. Imperial Gazetteer, India. 


Traffic. 

When the telegraph system was first thrown open 
for the use of the public on the ist of February 1855, 
the lines were uninsulated and only carried one wire, 
while there were but 3,255 miles of line, 3,314 miles of 
wire and 48 offices open. The value of the traffic dis- 
posed of was Rs. 24,050 State messages and Rs. 40,760 
private, a total of Rs. 64,810. During the first six 
months the system was open, 9,971 messages were des- 
patched, of which 1,438 were sent on State service. Of 
the remaining 8,533 messages, 2 864 were sent by natives. 
The cash receipts were Rs 60,534-7-0. It is remark- 
able to notice how from the very first the wires were 
used by natives, and what is equally interesting is the 
fact as recorded by Sir W. O'Shaughnessy, that 
‘‘not only do they use the lines for financial business, 
but on the very most delicate and secret matters affect- 
ing family arrangements, betrothals, marriages, and 
other domestic affairs, of which they treat with an 
at^nce of all disguise which is almost beyona 
belief.^* 

As has been mentioned in the first part of this arti- 
cle, an experimental line from Calcutta to Kedgeree 
and Diamond Harbour was erected in 1851-52, over 
which the public were permitted to send messages. 
The tariff then charged was as follows To any sta- 
tion on the Diamond Harbour line, four annas for each 
word of not more than two syllables, and one anna for 
Jiaoti additional syllable. To any station beyond the 


Hooghly on the Kedgeree line double these rates were 
charged. When the system was thrown open to the 
public, a charge of one rupee for sixteen words per zone 
of 400 miles ol telegraph line was made. This tariff 
remained in force until April 1859, when it wa5> altered, 
the alteration being that the direct distance was charged 
for. Coincident with the opening of the telegraph sys- 
tem to the public was the receipt of complaints regard- 
ing delay, non-delivery and inaccuracy, and from the 
very first special attention has always been paid to this, 
every complaint receiving attention. Sir W. O'Shaugh- 
nessy in his reports on this subject draws attention 
to the fact that similar complaints were rife in England 
and in America, and mentions that in England it was 
possible to insure against losses incurred through tele- 
graphic blunders or delays. The signalling establish- 
ment was enlisted on the spot to commence with, and 
the conditions of service are so dissimilar from other 
work, that it can hardly be surprising that a very la^e 
number of the lads employed proved useless, and Sir 
W. 0‘Shaughnessy reports “of every ten persons we 
employ on trial, we consider ourselves fortunate indeed 
if two or three are found to j)ossess the qualities and 
habits essential for the duties of the Telegraph/' 

During the year ending 31st March 1856, fourteen 
months after the opening of the system to the public, 
574 miles of line wire were erect^ and the revenue 
rose to Rs, 2,31,380. 
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By October 1858 the Morse instruments had dis- 
placed the needle instruments nearly all over India, 
and the S5^tem of reading by sound was established as 
by far the best, and it is noted that Mr. Hills, at 
Mysore, can receive 40 words per minute spelt in full,*’ 
a very high rate even now. 

A notable change was introduced in May 1858 in 
the treatment of Service, i.e., State messages. Up to 
that date they were sent free, and the privilege had been 
abused. From that date they had to be prepaid, and 
the right of priority of transmission was cancelled ex- 
cept in cases of special and indisputable emergency. 
The effect of the change was apparent at once. In March 
the value of Service messages was Rs. 28,738-g and in 
June Rs. 6,449-14, a result that needs no comment. 

In April 1859 the tariff was changed in two im- 
]x>rtant particulars. First, the distance by the ma]) 
and not the telegraph line was charged, the rate still 
remaining one rupee for 16 words for 400 miles. 

Further the rates for messages exceeding .the 
i6-word unit were t — 

16 words Rs. I 0 ol 

17 to 24 „ I 8 0 I , 

25 to 32 „ 200 [-for 400 ihiles. 

33 to 48 „ 3001 

49 to 64 „ 4 0 0 J 

50 that one additional word above the limit of the 
group caused the next higher rate to be charged. The 
sensible change was made of charging i anna a word 
per 400 miles over the 16-word unit grou]). The effect 
of this may be judged from the fact that a 33-word mes- 
sage from Calcutta to Bombay (charged as 1,200 miles) 
cost Rs. 6-3 instead of Rs. 9. The effect of the change was 
to render the Indian Telegraph Tariff cheaper than that 
prevailing in any other country, and the immediate effect 
was a large rise in the number of telegrams des])atched. 

The same yeai* a school for the instruction and train- 
ing of signallers was o])ened at Coonoor in the Nilgher- 
ries for lads of European and Eurasian parentage. After 
passing out from the training school they spent two 
months in the departmental workshops in Bangalore, 
where they went through a course of practical work re- 
garding repairs and adjustment of instruments and 
were then taken on in the department under an inden- 
ture for five years. This school only remained open for 
one year, being closed in r86o. The following February 
four training classes were opened at Barrackpore, 
Meerut, Madras and Bombay. 

The year 1859-60 saw the introduction of telegraph 
stamps, one object being to enable persons residing at 
places where there were no telegraph stations to send 
their messages prepaid by post to the nearest telegraph 
office. Telegraph stamps were supplied to all treasuries 
and stamp offices.^ In his final report before relinquish- 
ing charge of the department he had created, Sir W. 
O'Shaughnessy prophesies only not that the lines would 
yield a dear profit, but that a uniform charge for 
messages may then be adopted for all India. He expect- 
ed this to occur sooner than it actually did, but that 
it did not occur within the ‘ * two of at most three 
years * ’ was largely due to the absence of his own strong 
personality. 


In May i860 the Red Sea cable, which had Ix’en 
opened for the transmission of Indian telegrams on the 
1st November 1859, failed. During the time it was 
opwied, only 344 messages of the value of Rs. 18,514 
were transmitted by it from India. 

Complaints about errors and delays still continued, 
and as it was found that most mutilations occurred in 
the names of natives, several native senders were in the 
‘ ‘ habit of adopting familiar English names, such as 
Peter, Dr. Green, Grant, John, etc.'' In order to 
ensure a closer check on the messages sent, a new branch 
of the “ Complaint ” Office, called the Fault ** Branch, 
was opened, its function being to examine messages 
regarding which complaint had not been made. In 
order also to afford a check on the speed of trans- 
mission, a register of the maximum and minimum time 
intervals on the main routes was instituted, and the 
results were made j)ublic. 

In March 1862, messages of European public news 
received by the Overland Mail was accorded precedence 
of transmission over private messages, and later on in 
the year this priority of transmission was extended to 
all Press messages of European news, irrespective of the 
channel through which they reached a telegraph office. 
This privilege was accorded on the understanding that 
the whole message was published immediately after 
receipt and that no use was made of the news before 
publication. 

In January 1866 an important change in the tariff 
was introduced. For the first 20 words the charge was 
eight annas per 100 miles, one rupee for 200 miles, and 
one rupee eight annas per 400 miles. 

The same year the state of communications to 
India were so unsatisfactory that it formed the subject 
for a Parliamentary Commission, and according to the 
evidence given before it, the Indian signalling staff ‘ ' were 
then deplorably ignorant and thoroughly incompetent,*’ 
and Colonel Robinson’s energies were devoted to im- 
proving this unsatisfactory state of affairs. He intro- 
duced a new method of grading the men, and gave them 
good prospects, permanent service, and regular treat- 
ment. The hours of duty were reduced to 8 hours daily, 
and various minor concessions were given, with the 
result that the service was greatly improved. 

In October 1868 the tariff was again altered, the 
charge being one rupee for ten words irrespective of the 
distance, a very bold measure, and one which was pre- 
mature ; the more so as there was a heavy loss on the 
total working of the department. It is interesting to note 
that in the year 1869-70 six offices, viz., Karachi, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Galle, Madras and Rangoon, disposed 
of 84’I5 per cent, ot the total traffic of India, and the 
value of these messages was 9976 per cent, of the total 
message revenue. This affords a proof of how little 
the telegraph was used outside the main seaports, and 
is therefore not to be wondered at that out of 187 
offices no less than 160 were worked at a loss. The 
department had been extending so much that in 1869 a 
Director of Traffic was appointed, under whom all the 
offices and signalling establishments were placed. The 
appointment was much needed, as the Director-General 
and his Deputy could no longer deal with the transac- 
tions of the entire department. The appointment of a 
Director of Traffic was the more necessmy alter India 
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had taken her place among the International adminis- 
strations, and her lines ionned integral links in the lines 
of communication to the Far East. In 1870 a furtlier 
concession in the tariff was made, namely, of allowing 
three words to count for one in the address. The ob- 
ject of this was to encourage the public to use fuller 
addresses, and so prevent the mis-delivery and mis- 
carriage of telegrams. This concession did not prove 
successful, and in January 1872 the tariff was altered to 
a charge bf one rupee for six words, the address being 
free, irrespective of distance. An extra 50 per cent 
was charged for messages to Burma and Ceylon. On 
the same date a further concession was allowed to all 
bond fide Press messages. In order to induce natives 
to take full advantage of this low uniform rate, by which 
a message could be sent from or to any station in India 
for one rupee, notices were posted up in all but Presi- 
dency offices, that native messages would be translat- 
ed free of charge for all persons unable to read or write 
English. 

There had up to this time been considerable 
difficulties with the various Railway administrations, 
who had competed with Government ; but it was now 
arranged that messages could be accepted at any 
railway station for a Government office and vice versd 
at the above rate. Also a start was made to connect by 
wire the Government with the railway telegraph office, 
where there were both in the same station. The new 
tariff, though there was an increase in the number of 
messages, did not prove very successful, for while the 
number of private inland messages increased 100 per 
cent, the revenue only showed an increase of ii’43 per 
cent in three years. This was less than might have 
been expected under the previous tariff with normal 
expansion. 

A general examination in educational and techni- 
cal subjects of the Signalling Establishment was held 
early in 1870. The results of the examination proved 
that the staff as a whole possessed a very creditable 
amount of knowledge. One hundred and ten prizes 
were given, in addition to promotion to higher grades. 
Instruction of militaiy telegraphists was extended and 
classes were opened in 38 offices. The following year 
some signallers were taken on in Madras on what 
was called the ‘ ' local ' ’ scale, for service within the 
limits of the Madras Presidency. In consideration 
of their immunity from general service, they were 
paid considerably less than the ‘ * general ’ * scale 
signallers. 

A privileged rate for bond fide Press messages was 
introduced in 1873, and it is curious and interesting to 
note that only 2,375 were sent. The concession cost 
the department Rs. 44,188-12, being the difference 
between the ordinary and the new Press rates. That 
same year the London Daily News paid one-tenth of 
the entire amount spent by the Indian Press during the 
year, over one telegram containing information from the 
famine districts. Next year saw the practical introduction 
of duplex telegraphy on the long main routes, which 
for anything but short lines had proved very difficult 
to establish. It is to Mr. Schwendler’s industry and 
inventive genius the difficulty was overcome. The 
practical result was doubling the message-carrying 
capacity of the wires. 
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On the ist April, 1880, several changes were intro- 
duced in the tariff. The extra rate between India and 
British Burma was abolished, as was also the extra 
charge for messages sent at night and on Sundays and 
certain holidays. The double charge for cipher was 
abolished and letter cipher was declared inadmissible. 
Press messages were charged one rupee per 24 words 
by day and one rupee for 36 words by night. 

The next important change was introduced in Jan- 
uary 1882 when telegrams were specified as * ‘ deferred,' ' ' 
‘'ordinary'* or “urgent'* the first class being des- 
patched at half the ordinary rates and the urgent 
at double those rates. In addition * ‘ local ' ’ messages 
were introduced at a tariff of 4 annas for six words in- 
tended for places within six miles of a telegraph office. 
It was at once apparent that the ‘ ‘ deferred ’ ' class of 
messages met a public want, and was at once largely 
used by native senders. 

In order to increase the carrying capacity of the 
wires, an endeavour was made to introduce Wheat- 
stone's automatic transmission, but it was found that 
the instruments were unsuited for the country. Their 
introduction was deferred till the year 1900 since which 
date they have been in general use. Quadruplex 
telegraphy was also tried, and was introduced between 
Madras and Bombay in January 1887, but did not prove 
very satisfactory, the distance, combined with climatic 
effects, operating against its stability. 

The usual quinquennial International Conference 
was held at Berlin in 1885, and India was represented by 
Colonel Sir J. Bateman-Champain, r.e., Director-in- 
Chief of the Indo-European Tele^aph Department, and 
Mr. C. H. Reynolds, a Superintendent of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department. Many improvements and simplifica- 
tions in the rules for International messages were 
effected, together with a reduction in the rates. Between 
India and the United Kingdom the rate was reduced 
from Francs 5'6o to Francs 5 per word, or from 4s. yd. 
to 45. The international tariffs are all fixed in francs 
in gold, and the continued fall in exchange prevented 
India from benefiting by the reduction. 

The next Conference was held in Paris in 1890. 

An International Conference was held at Budapest 
during June and July, 1896, and the Indian representa- 
tives were Messrs. P. V. Luke, c.i.e., Deputy Director- 
General, and B. T. flinch, c.i.e., Director-in-Chief of 
the Indo-European Tele^aph Department. Forty- 
three Government administrations and twenty-seven 
cable companies were represented. Substantial reduc- 
tions were made in the rates between India and 
East and South Africa, including Mauritius ; also 
between India and the Straits, China and Japan. An 
increase in the length of a permissible word in telegrams 
wholly in plain language was made, 15 letters being 
allowed as a maximum instead of 10. Also the num- 
ber of figures and signs permissible as one word when 
written in series was increased from three to five. 

It had long been recognized that many advantages 
could be obtained from the use of accumulators in work- 
ing telegraph circuits, and as an electric light installa- 
tion in Bombay had been established in 1897 and pow- 
er for charging the accumulators was theraore avail- 
able, a start was made there in 1899 with zoo cells and 
proved very satisfactory. Accumulators were shortly 
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afterwards installed in the Calcutta and Madras offices, 
and every year since has seen an increasing number of 
offices fitted with oil engines and dynamos for accumu- 
lator working. This is a very important advance, and 
has resulted in much economy of space and material, 
for the increased work required from the lines required 
such large niimbers of galvanic cells that space could 
not readily be found for them. 

In 1900 Wheatstone's system of automatic tele- 
graphy was introduced between Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras, and Calcutta and Rangoon. 
Owing to the inexperience of the operators in preparing 
the tapes by punching, a good deal of difficulty was at 
first experienced, but the speed at which the instru- 
ments work enables large blocks of traffic to be disposed 
of very rapidly. It was found this year that the time 
intervals had greatly increased, and it is interesting to 
note that both want of rain and floods were influenc- 
ing factors. On the desert lines between Deesa and 
Karachi the insulators get caked with damp salt, dust 
and sand, which cause so great a drop in the insulation 
that work is occasionally brought to a standstill. As 
soon as rain comes and washes the deposit off the in- 
sulators, work immediately improves. On the other 
side of India in Eastern Bengal floods caused immense 
damage, and the interruptions thus caused were very 
prolonged owing to the impossibility of moving about. 

The Coronation Durbar at Delhi called for very 
special arrangements, some 2,800 miles of extra wires 
being erected to carry the heavy traffic expected. Ten 
local offices were opened in Delhi itself and a staff of 
some 300 men were employed there. There were 63 
Press correspondents, including 9 for Foreign papers. 
His Excellency Lord Curzon’s speech at the opening of 
the Durbar was telegraphed verbatim to the London Press, 
the first time in the history of the Department of a 
speech being so telegraphed. 

In 1903 the signalling staff of the Department was 
reorganiz:d and thdr pay and prospects considerably 
improved. The same year witne.ssed the first systematic 
exjier-ments in wireless telegraphy between Saugor and 
the Sandheads. 

An International Telegraph Conference was held 
in London in 1903 at which the representatives of India 
were Mr. H. A. Kirk (Director-in-Chief, Indo-European 
Telegraph Department), Mr. ( now Sir Sydney) Hutch- 
inson. Director of Telegraphs, and Mr. 1 . C. Thomas. 
The principal charges introduced were : the admission 
as one word of the name of the office of destination, 
irrespective of the actual number of words comprised, 
including, when necessary, the name of the country or 
territorial subdivision: the abolition of the 
tilarv as the sole source from which words admissible in 
code telegrams could be taken ; the admission in private 
telegrams of letter c‘pher, wliich had hitherto been 
restricted to the State telegrams : the abolition of a limit 
to the omount payable for a telegraphic reply. In 
addition the rates between Austialia and certain 
countr es in the East and Far East were reduced to 
a unifonn rate of Francs 312501 Rs. 1-14-0 a word. 
The previous rate was Rs. 3-8-0 a word. 

In Januaiy, 1904, the long -lalked-ol ‘*4-aTma" 
telegram was introduce, and at the same time Press 
rates were largely reduc^. In order to cope with the 


increase of traffic expected, a large number of extra 
wires had been erected, and during the first three months 
in which the new tariff was in operation, the traffic rose 
neiirly 26 per cent, with a rise in value of 4*87 per cent. 

Wireless Telegraph ex})eriments were continued 
in 1903-04, and communication was established between 
Elephant Point, at the mouth of the Rangoon river, and 
Amherst, a distance of 85 miles. 

An improved system of technical training of sig- 
nallers was introduced the same year, providing for 
systematic training of selected men by the electrician 
and his assistants. 

In September, 1904, an International Electrical 
Congress was held in St. Louisa in the United States 
of America, to which all Governments were invited to 
send representatives. India was represented by Mr. 
J. C. Shields. One of the principal results of the Con- 
gress is that efforts are being made to secure Inter- 
national agreement in the nomenclature and deter- 
mination of electrical units ana standards. In 
July, 1904, the Eastern Telegraph Company reduced 
their rates on the section Aden to Bombay on telegrams 
to Africa. The Indian Government also reduced their 
terminal rates on the same class of traffic, which have 
the effect of reducing the rates to Africa by about 12 to 
15 annas a word all round. 

The influence of the * ‘ 4-anna * ’ tariff on inland 
traffic for its first year of working was very^ marked and 
showed an increase over the former year (1903-04) ot 
30*66 per cent in number with an increase of revenue 
of 7‘6 o per cent. The average value of an inland tele- 
gram fell at the same time by 2*3 annas. A further 
effect has been a large increase in the number of 
abbreviated addresses. At the close of the official year 
1905-06 there were altogether 6,723 telegraph offices in 
India and Burma open for paid telegrams of the fol- 
lowing description : 

Departmental .. 280 

Combined postal . . . . 2.029 

Railway ,, .. 4,403 

Canal . . . . Zi 

In August, 1905, the rate for ordinary telegrams 
between Europe and India was reduced to 2s. a word. 

A change was also made about the same with re- 
gard to the 4-anna telegram, allowing ten words includ- 
ing the address to be sent for that charge 

At the close of the yeai there were 82 offices at 
which delivery of messages was effected by cyclist 
messengers. Towards the close of IQ05 six lead sheath- 
ed paper-insulalecl cablR&, each containing 20 conduc- 
tors, were laid, underground, in bitumen across Dalhousie 
Square in Calcutta. This is the first time telegraph 
cables have been laid underground in the tro]ucs, and 
should time prove the experiment to be successful, 
there is little dcubt many more will be laid in large 
cities to avoid the inconvenipice always occasioned by 
overhead lines. 

Allusion has been made in the beginning of this 
article to the difficulties of maintaining communication 
in Bengal, and the year under review afifords a notable 
instance, as four cables across the Brahmaputra sudden* 
ly failed, (a large whirlpool app aring near the cable cross- 
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ing,) causing much congestion on the lines into Burma 
and Assam 

The following table shows the work and itr value, 
disposed of by combined offices for the past five years : — 


Year, 

No. of 
combined 
offices. 

No. of paid 
Telegrams. 

Value of paid 
Telegrams. 

Percentage of 
total message 
revenue. 

1901-02 

1.763 

2,697,047 

2,456,980 

29*07 

190203 

1,806 

*. 7 ”.S 95 

2,426,330 

27‘5 

1903-04 

». 8 S 9 

3.040.257 

2 , 5 ' 2.935 

29*08 

1904-05 

i. 9'7 

4,024,140 

2,670,101 

29*9 

190506 

2,029 

4,717,436 

2,920,437 

30*3 


Of inland traffic 8o‘4i \ er rent is classed “deferred/^ 
14*47 percent “ordinary** and 5*12 par cent “urgent.’* 

The percentage of value of the above is 55*1 per 
cent deferred,** 26*51 per cent “ordinary,” and 18*39 
cent “urgent.** 

A class of traffic that shows a continuous increase is 
that of telegraphic money orders. The number and 
amount of the revenue earned under this head has risen 
from 174,873 to the value of Rs. 1,74,878 in 1901-02 to 
214,002 with a value of Rs. 2,00,232 in 1905-06. 

The average value of an ** urgent** private inland 
message is Rs. 2-2, of an “ordinary** Rs, 1-2 and of a 
“deferred** Rs. *61. 

For a good many years certain telegraph offices 
have been also meteorological observation stations ; there 
are now 45 of them. 

The following is a brief summary of the tariffs 
between India and Europe. Through communication 
between India and Europe, vid Karachi and the Persian 
Gulf, was established on the 27th January 1865, and 
. the cable route from Bombay vid Aden and Suex was 
opened in the spring of 1870. The original tariff was 
£5 or Rs. 50 for 20 words, which was reduced in 1868 
to £2 175. 6d. or Rs. 28-5 for 20 words. In 1871 this 
tariff was raised-to £4 los. 3d, or Rs. 45 for 20 words. In 
1875 a word rate was established at Francs 5*50 vid 
Suez or vid Teheran and Francs 5 vid Turkey. These 
rates were reduced in 1885 to Francs 5 and 4*50 res- 
pectively. From the ist March 1902 the rates vid 
Teheran and Suez were reduced to Francs 3*125, or 2s. 4^. 
per word, and from the ist January 1903, the rate 
Turkey was further reduced to 25. 3d a word. Since 
the 1st August 1905 the rates have been reduc^ to 
Rs. 1-6 vid Turkey and Rc. 1-8 vid Teheran and Suez. 

Between India and Australia the rates were reduc- 
ed from the ist June 1903 to Francs 3*125 or Rs. 1-14 
a word. The former rate was Francs 5*7708 or Rs.3-8 
a word, with an additional charge of two annas a 
word on messages to and from Burma. 

Field Telegraphs. 

No history of the Telegraph Department, no mat- 
ter how brief, would be complete without reference to 
the part it has played in the many expeditbns that have 


taken place on the Indian Frontiers. Space does not 
however permit of any but the briefest summary being 
given here of the fi^ld operations. Reference has already 
been made to what was done during the Mutiny, and for 
several years after that the Department wa? njt called 
on for any field wires. In 1861 the Department 
supplied material aud wires for tJie Aoyssinian 
campaign. The lines were erected by the Bengal en- 
gineers, and the Inlian telegraph staff only supervised 
the lines and offices. In the same year a short line 
was erected into Hazara. In connection with the 
Bhutan Expedition in 1865 a light line was run up 
from Gooch Behar to Buxa. In neither of the.^e 
cases was there anything of special interest. 

In 1871-72 lines were extended into the Lushai 
Country, and Mr. C. E. Pitman was placed in charge of 
the party, entering the Lushai Country from Sdehar. 
The only special stores used were an insulator for fixing 
on trees and later 011 Jiglit copper wire. The whole of 
the country met with was covered with dense jungle, 
through which a track for the wire had to be hacked, 
and the difficulty of the work was enhanced by the want 
of transport and sickness. The line was erected to 
Tapai Mukh by Xmas 1871, and a short line with co])i)er 
wire was taken 14 miles further. The lines were all 
dismantled by the end of March. In conjunction with 
the advance from Silchar a line was run up from Chitta- 
gong, under Mr. FJindelJ. The line first went on the 
bank of tlie Karnafulli river and thence through the hills 
to Demagiri. The difficulties of transport labour and 
sup})lies were increased by general sickness and a severe 
outbreak of cholera. It is noteworthy in this expedi* 
tion that the enemy did not cut the wire once. In 
November 1875, a small party under Mr. G. L. Towers 
was sent to Penang to establish and work the telegraph 
in connection with the field oj)eration in the Straits 
Settlements. In all 27 miles of line were erected with 
five offices, and the little expedition proved quite success- 
ful. Two years later in 1877 an expedition was sent 
against the Jowakis. Only some thirty or forty miles 
of wire were erected. The interesting feature of this 
campaign was that the wire was used in conjunction 
with the heliograi)h. 

The following year, 1878, saw the commencement 
of the Afghan Campaign, in which for the first time 
field telegraphs were really extensively used. Telegraph 
parties were to accompany each of the columns, operat- 
ing from Jamrud the Khyber Piiss, Thull the 
Kurram and from Quetta. These parties were placed 
respectively under Mr. P. V. Luke, Mr. Joseph and Mr. 
Pitman, the latter of whom was at Quetta, having re- 
cently erected the line to that place from Jacobabad. 
As a preliminary, wires had to be erected from Peshawar 
to Jamrud, and from Kohat to Thull, and this was 
entrusted to Mr. Nigel Jones, who ran them up very 
rapidly. By the time the Treaty of Gundamuck was 
signed, the line had been extended up the Kurram 
for about 170 miles from Kohat to Karatoga, close to 
the Shuturgardan Pass. Incessant trouble had been 
caused by wire cutting, the enemy cutting the wire, 
burning the posts and doing all the damage they 
could think of. The lines worked well whenever 
they were given a fair chance, and on the single wire 
284 messages a day were diiposed of on the average. 
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On the Khyber side the sappers laid the wires with 
the advance of the troops, and Mr. Luke was not per- 
mitted to advance up the Khyber till after the fall of 
Ali Musjid, the reason for the delay being, the fear of 
the wire being cut by the Afridis. Permission to 
advance was given the day before Xmas, and the 
line reached An Musjid on the 29th December. It 
worked perfectly for two days, and it was thought 
that the wire cutting propensities of the Afridis had been 
exaggerated. Next day in broad daylight, however, the 
wire was cut 2J miles from Ali Musjid, a few yards away 
from a friendly police post, and 100 yards of wire were 
stolen. The line was immediately repaired, but was cut 
again the same night, the Afridis carrying off some 
5 miles. The enemy having thus given clear evidence of 
their intentions, it was decided not to repair the line, and 
in the meantime an extension was made to Lundi Kotal. 
T^e inconvenience of not having communication through 
the Pass was serious, and as it was hoped the tribes would 
settle down, the break was repaired. The line was next 
erected to Dakka and then on to Jellalabad. The cold 
experienced in working in and beyond the Khyber was 
intense, and the down country men employed on the 
working parties suffered severely. The line was even- 
tudly erected into Gundamuck on the 24th April. 
The Afridis in the rear had not been idle and wire cutting 
was of nightly occurrence, and as it was not considered 
advisable politically to take too much notice of the 
offence, the Telegraph Department went on supplying the 
Afridis with wire for months. An interesting incident 
showing the value of telegraphic communications was 
that the tele^am from Sir Louis Cavagnari to London, 
announcing the signature of the Treaty of Gundamuck, 
was handed in to that office at 5 p.m., and the reply 
to it was timed London 6-30 p,m. of the same day. 
With the withdrawal of the troops, the lines were dis- 
mantled, and the heat proved even more trying than 
the cold in which the lines had been erected. Cholera 
later broke out and increased the troubles the parly had 
to bear, but every yard of wire was brought back in 
safety. On this section 107 miles of line and 117 of wire 
had been erected : the wire had been cut 98 times, and 
60 miles of it had been stolen. The interruptions caused 
by wire cutting aggregated 49 days in the six months 
the line was working. The traffic on the single wire, 
especiaUy during the withdrawal, was very heavy, and 
called for extraordinary exertions from Mr, Luke, his 
assistant, Mr. Duthy, and the staff. Over 30,000 
messages were disposed of, Lundi Kotal office alone 
accounting for over 6,500. 

The difficulties encountered by the Kurram and 
Khyber parties in the way of transport, great though they 
were, were less than those which Mr. Pitman at Quetta 
had to surmount. All the stores had to be brought by 
road from Sukkur on the Indus, through the Bolan Pass 
up to Quetta, just at the time when the demands for 
transport for milit2lry supplies were at their maximum 
In spite of the unflagging exertions of Mr. Pitman and 
his staff it was impossible to get the line up to Chaman, 
just beyond the Khojak Pass till the 22nd February. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in taking the 
Hnc over the Pass, owing to the steepness of the slopes 
and their rocky nature. The party also suffered 
severely from <xrfd. The line was extended into 


Kandahar on the 3Z8t March, a fine performance as the 
last 77 miles were erected in sixteen working days. 
Curiously enough, there was only one case of wire-cutting 
between Chaman and Kandahar. 

By the time the Treaty of Gundamuck was signed, 
420 miles of line and 20 offices had been opened by the 
three columns. For the first time, military telegraphists 
were employed in the field offices, and their great value 
for this work was fully established. 

For the first time also the great value of the wire 
along the lines of communication was realized and the 
necessity for having a regular organization and equip- 
ment was proved. The value of the services rendfer^ 
by the Department and its officers were fully recognized, 
and Messrs. P. V. Luke and C. E. Pitman received 
the decoration of the Indian Empire, which Order had 
just been created. 

Before arrangements could be made to revise the 
equipments for field telegraphs, hostilities again broke 
out consequent on the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
in Cabul in the early part of September 1879. At this 
time Mr. Pitman was at Quetta, Messrs. Joseph and 
Reade on the Kurram, and Mr. Duthy on the Khyber, 
and in anticipation of an advance, supplies had been 
accumulated at Kara toga in the Kurram and Dakka 
beyond the Khyber. General Roberts was at Kushi 
beyond the Shuturgardan, and every effort was made to 
push on the wire to him, but it did not reach that place 
till the troops were moving on to Cabul. Neither escort 
nor transport for the telegraph party could be spared, so 
Mr. Joseph had to return to the Shuturgardan, having 
a narrow escape of being cut up by the enemy on the 
way. The enemy then set themselves to destroy the 
line on both sides of the Shuturgardan, and by the 12th 
October it was found impossible to maintain communi- 
cation with India. Finally, on the 20th October, Mr. 
Joseph received permission to go ahead, and leaving 
the wrecked line behind him, he accompanied Dr. Bellew 
to Cabul, arriving there on the 26th October. Next 
day he started erecting a line towards the Khyber and, 
finally, joined hands with Mr. Luke at Jagdallak on the 
19th November, thus establishing for the first time tele- 
graphic communication between Cabul and India. 

The siege of Cabul commenced on the 14th Decem- 
ber, Messrs. Luke and Kirk, who had been sent up to 
assist, being there at the time. All the important posts 
within the Sherpur Cantonments were connected by 
telegraph. The enemy were dispersed on the 23rd De- 
cember, and the wrecked line was immediately recon- 
structed. The field lines back to our frontier were dis- 
mantled in June 1880. 

On the Quetta side Mr. Pitman, who had taken fur- 
lough, had b^n replaced by Mr. R. Boteler. A short line 
was run up to Kach, 45 miles from Quetta, and 9 miles 
of line had been constructed to accompany the troops 
moving from Kandahar to Girishk, when the disaster at 
Maiwand occurred. This line had to be abandoned when 
the troops returned to Kandahar, and was completely 
destroyed. As soon as the siege of Kandahar com- 
menced, all important posts were connected by telegraph, 
and in addition a telephone line was erected between the 
signal tower and the north-west bastion and was used 
for directing the fire of the guns. Four lines of wire 
entanglements were also carried completely round the 
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c^. When the siege was raised by Lord Roberts, the 
line between Kandahar and Chaman, which had been 
completely destroyed, was repaired. Messrs. Boteler and 
Pinhey were in Kandahar throughout the Liiege, and 
the vdue of their services was acknowledged by Gov- 
ernment. 

In connection with the military operations of the 
Kandahar Field Force, a railway was constructed be- 
tween Ruk and Sibi, and when the railway works were 

[ mshed on up the Harnai Pass, a temporary telegraph 
ine was erected along the route, and was extended to 
Quetta vid Kach. The greater portion of this line was 
destro5red by the tribes after the defeat at Maiwand. 

In consequence of the murder of Mr. Damant, a 
Political Officer, in October 1879, an expedition was 
sent against the Nagas. A line was run up to Golaghat 
and subsequently to Kohima and Chucka. The party 
was under Mr. W. J. Browne, and great difficulty in pro- 
curing labour and transport was experienced. In this 
small expedition, field post offices in each telegraph office 
were established. 

Great demands were made on the Department in 
connection with the expedition into Upper Burma in 
October 1885. There were existing lines and cables in 
the country, but they were found to be in such bad or- 
der that wholesale reconstruction had to be undertaken. 
The lines were maintained between Prome and Manda- 
lay along the Irrawaddy, and the I^wer Burma line was 
extended from Tounghoo to Myingyan, and thence on to 
Yamethin. The wire was constantly cut by dacoits and 
much difficulty was experienced in maintaining com- 
munications. There were military operations through- 
out the greater part of the new province foi some time, 
and in the meantime the telegraph system was steadily 
developed, as each portion of the country came under 
our control. Messrs. C. P. Landon, C. F. H. Macleane 
and R. C. Barker were specially mentioned by Govern- 
ment in connection with these lines. 

In 1888, the Department was again called on for 
field work in connection with expeditions into Sikkim, 
.Hazara, and the Chin Hills. The Sikkim lines were 
erected by Mr. W. H. M. Hare and were remarkable for 
the altitude which the lines reached. In all 105 miles of 
line and 12 offices were oj)ened, including an office at 
Bhutong, at an elevation of 13,500 feet. The offices 
were worked almost entirely by Military Telegraphists 
who, together with the construction party, underwent 
considerable hardships. 

In September 1888, field lines were commenced in 
connection with the expedition into Hazara from 
Abottabad to Oghi. Early in October, the lines were 
extended with the advance of the troops to the Black 
Mountain. The campaign lasted, roughly, two months, 
during which 158 miles of line and 48 miles of cable 
were laid by the Department, in addition to 38 miles of 
line and 8 miles of cable by the Bengal Sappers and 
Miners. In this campaign the specially devised equip- 
ment for field telegraphs was used for the first time and 
proved very successtul. Field cable laid on the ground 
was also used for the first time and proved of the utmost 
service. Mr. R. C. Barker, who had already been 
favourably noticed by Government for his services in 
Upper Burma, was in charge of the field telegraphs, 
ancf received the decoration of the C. I. E., being the 
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first of the Telegraph officers appointed from Coopers 
Hill to receive that reward. The services of Mr. A. D. 
Hill were also specially brought to notice. 

The Chin Expedition was a small one involving the 
erection of 70 miles of flying line and three offices. The 
whole party suffered a great deal from sickness. 

The following year 372 miles of line were erected 
and 28 offices opened in connection with the Chin-Lu- 
shai Expedition, Two columns of troops were sent in 
to the Chin country, and two minor parties worked in 
conjunction with the larger ones. The first column under 
Genl. Tr^ear started from Demagiri in Octo^r 1889 
with Mr. E. O. Walker in charge of the telegraph party. 
Offices were opened at Lungleh, Fort Tregear, and the 
line was extended to the Upper Koladyne by the end of 
March 1890, 104 miles from Demagiri. The difficulties 
met with were very great and the entire party suffered 
much from fever, and eventually Mr. Walker's heaJth 
broke down and he had to proceed on leave. His ser- 
vices were prominently brought to notice and he received 
the decoration of the C. I. E. 

The second column started from Pauk on the Yaw 
River, not far from the Irrawaddy, under General Symons 
(who was subsequently killed at Glencoe in Natal shortly 
after the outbreak of the South African War). The 
telegraph party was under Mr. F. E. Dempster. The 
actual base of the expedition was Kan on the Myitta 
River, 85 miles from Pauk, and a line had first to be erect- 
ed to that place. The party suffered severely from sick- 
ness, and in two months lost a European (Mr. Cress), one 
lineman and twelve coolies by death and two Europeans, 
five linemen and sixty coolies sent back sick out of a 
party of al)out 130, all told. Mr. Mercer was subsequently 
attached to the party. The line reached the objective, 
Haka, on the 15th February 1890. In all 192 miles 
of line were erected and six offices were opened. 

Mr. Elrington had charge of the third party and 
erected two lines, one from Kalemyo to Fort White, 37 
miles, and from Kalemyo to Sihaung, 36 miles. Muen 
trouble was caused on these extensions by sickness and to 
wire-cutting by the Chins, who out of the total length of 37 
miles on the Fort White line carried off 25 miles of wire. 

The fourth party started from Jhalnacherra in 
Sylhet, but sickness was so incessant that the j)arty had 
to be withdrawn, 80 per cent of the men being ill. Work 
was again resumed in the autumn and the line was ex- 
tended to Changsil Bazar, 44 miles, and thence another 
14 miles to Fort Aijal. Messrs. J. W. Hensley and H. 
T. Pinhey were in charge. The same cold weather the 
Chin-Lushai lines to Fort Tregear and to Haka were 
thoroughly overhauled and repaired. Sickness was again 
very troublesome, and one officer, Mr, Hudson, was 
invdided, and Mr. Rector, Sub-Assistant Superintendent, 
died. 

A further expedition was sent in 1891 to the Black 
Mountains, and 108 miles of line were erected and 25 
field offices opened. Mr. Barker, c.i.e., was in charge 
with Mr. I. C. Thomas to assist him. The weather was 
very wet and trying, but the telegraph lines worked 
most successfully. 

Mr. Oldbury Bume constructed 46 miles of line 
from Kohat vid Hangu to Gulistan in connection with 
the Miranzai Expedition, the success of which was fully 
acknowledged by the Commander-iii-Chief. 
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The same year saw a large number of lines erected 
on the frontier of l^per Burma in connection with 
minor expeditions. The most important were lines 
aggregating 126 miles in connection with the Wuntho 
Expedition. The usual difficulties were encountered and 
overcome, and the following year saw the majority of 
the lines in process of reconstruction and being included 
in the general system. The lines to Manipur which had 
been wrecked during the rebellion, were repaired in May 
and June 1891, and the party under Mr. Mercer suffered 
even more than usual from sickness. Mr. Pinhey who 
was working on the Assam side had almost as arduous 
a task before communication was re-established with 
Manipur. 

In September 1892, a short line of 33 miles in length 
was erected from Haripur to Derband and thence to 
Tarvara in connection with the Isazai Expedition, by 
Lieut. Moore, R.E. 

When Lord Roberts left India the following M?rch, 
he lett on record his appreciation of the assistance that 
had been given to military expeditions by. the Telegraph 
Department. He, from the nrst, had recognized how 
important reliable field telegraphs with an expedition 
were, and had never relaxed his keen interest in the 
development of the field telegraph organization. It is no 
doubt largely due to that interest that the Department 
were afforded the opportunities it has enjoyed in perfect- 
ing its military telegraph equipment. The officers to 
whom the greater part of the credit is due for the 
admirable equipment and organization now in existence, 
are Messrs. Luke, Pitman and Kirk, all of whom had 
had practical experience in the field to guide them* 

Though in the year 1893-94 there was no actual 
expedition, yet practically field telegraphs were in use on 
the Burma frontiers, and during the year an immense 
amount of trouble was caused by wilful damage. In 
the Meiktila, Myingyan and Mu Valley Districts 38 miles 
of insulators were destroyed by stone throwing. In the 
Chin Hills 18 miles of insulators were stolen, the object 
in this case being, not only damage to the line, but also 
to obtain the steel stalks which made admirable .spear- 
heads ! 

The end of the year 1894 saw the commencement 
of unrest on the north-west frontier and for the next 
four years there was a succession of expeditions, all of 
which were accompanied by telegraph parties. The 
first line required was from Tank to Wano, a distance of 
70 miles with eight offices, which was erected by Mr. A. 
J. L. Grimes, assisted by Lieut. Panet, r.e. This work 
was completed in January 1895, and then Mr. Grimes 
went to Bannu and erected the line to Sheranni, 64 
miles, by the 2nd March. The last 44 miles were erected 
in 5 days, nearly 9 miles a day, a result only possible 
through the excellence of Mr. Grimes’s arrangements, 
which were specially acknowledged by Government. 
The line was subsequent^ extended to Datoi, making 
70 miles in all, with 18 offices. In the meantime there 
was trouble in Chitral, and an expedition under General 
Sir Robert Low, g.c.b., assembled at Nowshera in March. 
The force was a large one, and the telegraph imrty sent 
with it was a very strong one under Mr. F. E. Dempster, 
and Messrs. J. M. Goode, R. Meredith and Lieut. Mac- 
donald, R.E. The frontier near Jalala was crossed on 
the 1st April, and the line was completed into Chitral, 


183 miles, by the 17th May. In all 454 miles of wire 
and 279 miles of line were erected and 29 offices were 
opened. The average rate of construction was 5 miles 
a day, the maximum being 12 mdes. When the troops 
were withdrawn, the line between Killa Drosh and Chak- 
dara on the Swat River was dismantled. The traffic 
throughout the campaign was exceptionally heavy, and 
to cope with it three wires were erected from the base 
to the Swat River, and two wires up to Dir. Between 
March and October, 12,125 State messages of a value of 
Rs. 1,23,745 were transmitted bet\veen India and the field 
lines, while the traffic which did not leave the system 
totalled 75,381 of an estimated value of Rs. 5,13,500. 
There was in addition Heavy Press traffic. As usual, the 
enemy cut the wires freely, but beyond that, the lines 
were remarkably free from interruptions. The value 
of the services rendered were fully acknowledged by 
the Government of India and Mr. Dempster received 
the decoration of the C. I. E. 

In all expeditions beyond the frontier the brunt 
of the preliminary work of erecting lines to the actual 
base, the assembly and equipment of the party and col- 
lection of the stores, falls on the local Division^ Superin- 
tendent. It is fitting here to mention the name of Mr. W. 
K. D’O. Bignell who for many years held charge of the 
Punjab Division and to whose energy and admirable 
arrangements the success of the telegraph operations be- 
yond the actual frontier were largely due. These services 
were repeatedly acknowledged by Government. Mr. 
Bignell retired in 1895, the Chitral Campaign being the last 
one for which he was called on to make arrangements. 

June 1897 ushered in a fresh period of activity on 
the North- West Frontier during which the demands made 
for field telegraphs were very extensive. In that month, 
in consequence of the attack on the escort of the Poli- 
tical Officer at Maiza, the Tochi movable column was 
mobilized with a view to punish the sections of the 
Darwesh Khel Wa^'.iris concerned. Lieut. Green, R.E., 
was in charge of the telegraph operations, and was 
quite successful in his arrangements. The existing field 
line to Datta Kheyl was strengthened and a .second 
wire run up. One new office was opened at Kajuri, 
which was closed at the end of the operations in 
February 1898. 

During the attack on the Malakand in July 1897, 
the line was damaged on the Mardan side, and almost 
totally destroyed between the Malakand and Chakdara. 
Lieut. Robertson was immediately sent up and repaired 
the line south of the Malakand after it had l>een inter- 
rupted for 30 hours. Some 300 yards had been cut and 
carried away of each of the three wires. Again the wires 
were cut on the 30th July and 1,200 yards stolen. After 
Chakdara was relieved, it was found that the line from 
the Malakand to that place had not only been destroy- 
ed but that all the material — posts and wires — ^had com- 
pletely disappeared. It was subsequently admitted by 
the tribesmen that they had thrown the material into 
the Swat River. Communication by field cable with 
Chakdara was restored on the 5th August, and by the 
I2th idem a two-wire line had been erected. Mr. Pit- 
man, C.I.E., had assumed charge of the work on the 29th 
Juljr. Early in September the line was extended to the 
Pan j kora River, and was dismantled by the end of 
Octol)er. 
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In August, in connection with the operations against 
the Mohmands, a field line was run up to Shabkadar, 18 J 
miles from Peshawar, and thence to the Nahaki Pa^, 
also to Adozai, 13 miles from Peshawar, and a third line 
to Abazai. This work was done by Mr. L. Truninger. 
Subsequently short lines were erected to Michni and 
Bara Fort. Transport was as usual the main difficulty, 
but all these lines were erected very rapidly by Mr. H. 

S. Pike. 52 miles of line were erected with the Buner 
Expedition from Mardan to Kangargali, and from Mardan 
to Surkhabi in the direction of the Ambeyla Pass. 

The lines erected with the Tirah Expeditionary Force 
were under Mr. L. Truninger, who had with him as assist- 
ants Mr. E. E. Gunter and Lieut. Garwood, R.E. Later 
on Mr. H. S. Pike and Lieut. Robertson were also 
attached for a short time. 

Work was commenced from Hangu towards Shin- 
wari, 20 miles away, on the 25th September 1897, by a 
party under Mr. Gunter, and a two-wire line was com- 
pleted into that place by the 2nd October with an office 
at Kai. By the 23rd October the line was erected as 
far as Karappa, considerable trouble having been caused 
by the enemy who constantly cut it. As further 
advances were permitted, the line was extended vid the 
Sampagha Pass and Arhanga Pass to Bagh and Mardan, 
and two wires were completed into the latter place on 
the 20th November. One party under Lieut. Garwood, 
R.E., when returning to camp near Karappa, was fired 
on, and four out of the eight sepoys of the Jhind 
Imperial Service Infantry forming the rear-guard were 
wounded. As is usual on such a work, whenever the 
advance was stopped, the opportunity was taken to 
strengthen and improve the alignment of the line 

already up. It having been decided that no lines 

would be required beyond Mardan, all spare stores 
were sent back to Shinwari, and dismantlement 
commenced on the 4^^ and was completed on the 

14th December without very much difficulty by Mr. 

E. E. Gunter. , , . 

In the meantime, after it had been settled that 
* the troops would return by the Bara Valley, the line 
from Peshawar to Fort Bara was strengthened, and a 
second wire was erected from the first-named place 
to Ilamgudi. Stores were also sent on to Fort Bara. 
The line was ultimately extended to Gandao Pass, 19 
miles bevond Fort Bara, by the 13th December. 

In all, 87 miles of line and 138 miles of wire were 
erected. The enemy gave trouble from the first, caused 
28 faults between the 25th September and 30th Decem- 
ber. These faults caused 470 hours or very nearly 20 
days* interruption out of 97 days’ work. On one section 
beyond Mastura the line was cut 15 out of 30 nights. 
These interruptions seriously hampered the disposal of 
traffic, which was even heavier than is usual on frontier 
expeditions. During the period ist October to 31st 
December, 65,000 messages were disposed of in the field 
offices. 


The value of the services rendered by Mr. ^ 
Truninger and his offices were specially recogmz^ 
by the Military authorities and endorsed by the 

Government of India. . 1 x 4.u 

Though the Department supplied material for the 
China Expedition, none of the staff were employed thei^, 
and the next exj)edition in which it took part 
June 1903, in connection with the Sikkim*Thibet 
Mission, where a line was laid from Darjeeling vid Jvung- 
po and Gantok northwards for 95 miles to Khanma- 
jong, which place was reached on the 13th September 
Khambajong itself is 15,722 feet above sea-level and 
the highest altitude over which the line was taken was 
17,500 feet, which is believed to be the highest ever 
reached by a telegraph line. The labour involved at 
that altitude was very great. The men carrying posts or 
wire had to halt to regain their breath every few feet, 
while digging and all manual labour could only be car- 
ried out with frequent stoppages and to the great dis- 
tress of the party. This line was erected by Mr. Mac- 
Mahon, Sub-Assistant Superintendent. In the 
ing December the Khambajong line was abandoned, 
after the Mission had moved into the Chumbi Valley, and 
the field telegraph was extended from Rungpo through 
Gnatong and reached Chumbi over the Jalap 
the 8th January 1904. The line was extended to Phan- 
jong, 80 miles from Rungpo, on the 27th January. As 
it was considered advisable to have an alternative route 
to avoid the difficult Jalap Pass, a second wire w^ car- 
ried from Rungpo to Gantok and thence to Ch^gu 
and from Chumbi to Champethang, places situated on 
either side of the Nathu La, and subsequently these two 
places were connected. From Pharijong the line was 
^tended to Tuna on the 27th March, passing en route 
over the Tang La, 15,700 feet. A further advance 
made to Gyantse where an office was opened on the 
27th June. Owing to scarcity of transport, the line co^fd 
not be extended any further, and Lhassa thus still 
remains unreached by the telegraph wire. Altogether 
some 300 miles of line and well over 400 miles of wire 
were erected, with 25 offices. There were difficulties 
enough in erecting these lines at such great altitude^ 
and it is therefore fortunate that the Thibetans did not 
cut the wire or damage the line very much. The 
suffered severely from cold, and while working in the 
rarefied atmosphere, but stuck gamely to their work. 
The transport difficulty was even more acute than 
usual, though exceptionally light material was being 
used. Mr. L. Truninger received the decoration 01 
the Companionship of the Indian Empire for his 


ser vi ces 

The Department has not since then been called on 

for any field work. , . , , 

The equipment is now such as is su’ted for any 
climate and ary country. It is probable that in future 
campaigns wireless telegraphy w;ll play a ^rt, m it has 
already done in Africa with the German Expedition. 


(To be confinuetf.) 
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His Excellency The Right Hon. Sir Gilbert John Elliot - 
Murray- Kynynmound, Earl of Minto, p.c.,g.m.s.i.,g.m.i.e.,g.c.m.g., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HON. 
S ll!?l J SIR GILBERT JOHN ELLIOT-MUR- 
RAY-KYNYNMOUND, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, is the fourth 
Earl of Minto. The title was created in 1813, 
predecessors of the Earl having been created 
Baronet in 1700, Baron of Minto in 1797, and 
Earl of Minto and Viscount Melgund in 1813. 
The first Earl of Minto (Sir Gilbert Elliot) was 
descended from an old border family, the Elliots 
of Minto, who were a branch of the family of 
Stobs, and was bom at Edinburgh in 1751. His 
father, Sir Gilbert Elliot, was a member of the 
administration of Pitt and Granville, and was 
spoken of by Horace Walpole as “ one of the ablest 
men in the House of Commons.” He was created 
Baron Minto in 1797, and after filling several 
diplomatic posts with great success became, in 
1807, Governor-General at Fort William. His 
great-grandson was bom at London, England, on 
the 9th July 1845. He was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, taking his degree at the latter place. 
During these years he showed considerable powers 
as an athlete ; and in Minto House there are to be 
seen several trophies of his skill in rowing, .sculling 
and running. Lord Minto rode in many races on the 
flat and across country, and in 1874 brought Captain 
Machell’s “Defence” in fourth for the Grand 
National at Liverpool ; and won the Grand National 
Steeplechase of France at Auteuil on “ Miss 
Hungerford;” and in many other events over 
hurdles he rode winners trained by Mr. Richardson. 
It is related of His Lordship that at the Lincoln 
Spring Meeting of 1875, he passed the post first 
on five different mounts. He was also well known 
as a bold rider with the Duke of Grafton’s, Lord 
Yarborough’s and the Bicester Hounds. 

In Military affairs the Earl has had great expe- 
rience and frequently seen active seivice. Having 
finished his education, he, then Lord Melgund, 
joined the Scots Guards in 1867, leaving that 
Regiment after three years’ service. In the follow- 
ing year, 1871, he was for a short while in Paris, 
with his two brothers, during the Commune. In 
1874 he went as Correspondent for the Morning 
Post with the Carlist Army in Navarre and Biscay 
in the North of Spain. In the spring of 1877, 

x6 


he went out to 1 urkey. There he was attached by 
the British Ambassador to the Turkish Army, and 
became Assistant Attache under Colonel Lennox, 
and was the first to announce in England that the 
Russian Army had crossed the Balkans. He was 
present with the Turkish Army at the Bombard- 
ment of Nikopoli and the crossing of the Danube. 
In 1878 His Lordship came out to India. He 
went straight to the front in Afghanistan, joined 
Lord Roberts, and was with him in the Kurram 
Valley. When peace was concluded after the 
treaty of Gundamak, he went to Simla, and when 
there was asked to accompany Cavagnari's mission 
to Cabul, and to carry a despatch from that place 
across the frontier to General Kauffman, who was 
then commanding the Russian advanced post at 
Samarcand. The idea was, however, given up, 
owing to Cavagnari’s opinion that the whole mission 
would become State prisoners at Cabul, and that 
it would be impossible to proceed further with 
despatdies. Shortly after Lord Minto heard of the 
massacre at Cabul ; Cavagnari and the whole of his 
escort, with the exception of one man, w'ere killed. 
In 1881 after the defeat of Majuba he accompanied 
Lord Roberts to the Cape as Private Secretary. In 
1882 Lord Minto went out to Egypt as Captain 
in the Mounted Infantry — picked shots from all 
the different Regiments and mounted on little 
Arab horses — untU they were disbanded at Cairo. 
Most of the officers were cither killed, wounded 
or invalided. One of the surviving officers, Major 
Bartelot, was killed during the Stanley Expedition. 
Lord Minto was wounded in action at Magfar. He 
was several times mentioned in despatches and was 
thanked in general orders. 

In 1883 His Lordship went out to Canada as 
Militaiy Secretary to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
then Governor-General. When there, telegrams 
arrived asking him to raise three hundred Canadian 
Boatmen and take them out to Egypt in Com- 
mand, There were various reasons why he could 
not go, and he was then asked to organize the 
whole ^dy, which he did. It was in the spring of 
1885 that the North-West Rebellion broke out under 
Riel. The operations were similar to Lord Woiseley’s 
Red River Expedition in 1870. General Midffieton 
was sent up with a force of Volunteers to quell 
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the outbreak, and Lord ' Melgund was appointed 
Chief of the Staff. In 1889 he was appointed 
General Commanding the Scottish Border Volunteer 
Brigade. His decorations include the Afghan Medal, 
Egyptian Medal, 1882, Medjidie Khedive Star and 
the North-West Canada 1885 Medal and Clasp and 
Volunteer Officers’ Decoration. He was to the front 
in starting the Border Mounted Rifles (disbanded in 
1 888) ; and when the Scottish Border Brigade was 
formed in July t888, His Lordship was appointed 
Brigadier-General. In 1898 Lord Min to returned 
to Canada as Governor-General, and the six years 
of his administration were eventful ones for the 
Dominion, whether viewed with regard to internal 
development or Imperial relations. They covered 
a period of prosperity unexampled in its previous 
history. The trade and revenue of the country 
increased by leaps and bounds. The Earl of Minto 
was a great success in Canada, and the series of 
demonstrations of kindly feeling that were exliibit- 


ed in nearly all the large centres of the Dominion 
during the last few weeks of his term of office, 
showed how sincerely cordial were the relations 
that had been established between Lord and Lady 
Minto and the Canadian people of all races, religi- 
ous denominations, and political parties. Lord 
Minto was known to be on terms of intimate 
friendship with Sir Wilfred Laurier, the trusted 
Leader of the Reform party, whose administration 
has been marked by various measures tending to 
unite Canada more closely with the Empire. 
Shortly after the resignation of Lord Curzon in 
1905 Lord Minto was appointed Viceroy of India, 
arriving in Calcutta in December. In 1883 he 
married Mary Caroline Grey, daughter of General the 
Honourable Charles Grey, who was Private Secre- 
tary to the Queen. There are five children — Lady 
Eileen Elliot, Lady Ruby, Lady Violet, Viscount 
Melgund and the Hon. William Esmond Elliot. 
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The Ritbt Hon. GEORGE NATHANIEL CURZON, BARON KEDLESTON, 
Ez'Vicctoy an4 Goytmor-General oi India. 



The Right Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon, Baron Kedleston 

(IRELAND), P C., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E.. 

Ex-Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


W^^^EORGE NATHANIEL CURZON, 
a eldest son of the Rev. Alfred Nathaniel 

5 Holden Curzon, fourth Baron Scarsdale, 
and of Blanche, daughter of Joseph 
Pocklington Senhouse, of Netherhall, Cumberland, 
was born at Kedleston, Derbyshire, of which 
parish his father was Rector, on the nth January, 

1 8 >9. The Curzon family goes back to one 
Giraline de Curzon, lord of the Manor of Lockinge. 
in Berkshire, and of Fishhead in Oxfordshire, 
who came over from France with William the 
Conqueror and whose name is in the Roll of 
Battle Abbey. The elder line married into the 
famiJy of the Earl of Dorset, and became extinct 
long ago. The second line, the Curzons of 
Kedleston, have survived and thrown off branches. 
Among the Curzons of this branch was John 
Curzon, called “John with the white head,** who 
was Sheriff of Nottingham in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, but it was not until 1641 that the descen- 
dant of John Curzon obtain(‘d a baronetcy. The 
son of the first baronet. Sir Nathaniel, which by 
the way is a familiar Christian name in the family, 
married into the Penn family, and after a course of 
Johns and Nathaniels we come to Sir Nathaniel 
Curzon, who died in 1758 leaving two sons, Nathan- 
iel and Assheton. In 1761, Sir Nathaniel was 
created Baron Scarsdale. His brother Assheton 
became Viscount Curzon in 1802, and his son 
married the daughter of Earl Howe. He was him- 
self created Earl Howe in 1821, and this branch of 
the Curzon family is numerous. The second Baron 
Scarsdale succeeded in 1804, and married into the 
Wentworth familv. On the death of his first wife 
he espoused a Blemish lady, Felicite Anne de 
Wattines. By his first marriage he had a son, the 
Scarsdale who died unmarried in 1856, and the 
third Baron peerage then went to the grand-children 
of his second wife. The eldest son, George 
Nathaniel, had been killed by a fall from his horse 
in 1855, and his brother Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 
a clergvman in Holy Orders, became fourth 
Baron Scarsdale in i8.s6. 

Lord Curzon is the eldest son of the fourth 
Baron, and has had nine brothers and sisters. 
Educated at Eton, and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
George Nathaniel Curzon at a very early period 
of his life gave proof of special ability, and setting 
a political career steadily before him, lost no 
time in embarking upon a course marl^ed out 
for official distinction. Balliol has for long been 
distinguished for the intellectual attainments of its 
members, and its intellectual influences have 
spread far bevond any mere academical limits; 
while the Oxford Union, of which Lord Curzon 
became President in 1880, has attained a world- 


wide reputation, chiefly on account of the weekly 
debates held in connexion therewith. This debat- 
ing society has been the nursery of many great 
orators, and during his ’Varsity career Lord 
Curzon was one of its most powerful speakers. 
In later years the experience thus gained has 
proved of immense service, and the vigorous 
intellect that Lord Curzon brought to the service 
of India, his debating powers, his ability to 
clothe his thoughts in fluent and appropriate 
language, and his capacity to grapple with far- 
reaching questions which a weaker man would 
hesitate to enter upon, were doubtless largely due 
to his early training in the rooms of the Oxford 
Union Debating Society. On leaving Oxford, 
Lord Curzon at once entered upon his public 
duties, and in 1885 he became Assistant Private 
Secretary to Lord Salisbury. His first attempt 
to enter Parliament was unsuccessful, as he was 
defeated by the Liberal candidate in the Southern 
Division of Derbyshire in the General Election 
of 1885. In the following year, however, he was 
returned for the Southport Division of Lancashire 
by a majority of 461 over wSir G. A. Pilkington, 
and this Division he continued to represent in 
the House of Commons, in the Conservative 
interest, up to the date of his appointment to the 
Viceroyalty of India. 

In 1891 he was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for India in succession to Sir John Gorst, 
and during the remainder of Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration he was afforded the opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the details of the India 
Office, then presided over by Viscount Cross. 
He had already commenced to travel widely, 
and his visits to Central Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
the Pamirs, .Siam, and Indo-China, resulted in 
the publication of several books on the political 
problems of the Far East. He made a special 
study of Indian frontier problems, and was the 
first Viceroy of India since Lord Lawrence to 
realize the responsibilities of Asiatic rule prior 
to his appointment. Like a great many other 
statesmen, Mr. Curzon, as he then was,' looked 
upon Russia as always a possible enemv, and a 
Power with which Great Britain might vet have 
to fight over Afghanistan or Persia. Twice in 
the century had Cabul been made the cock-pit of 
British disaster, and Mr. Curzon was of opinion 
that it might yet come to be regarded as the citadel 
of British salvation. Lord Curzon’s distraction, 
during his Parliamentary career, was a close and 
con.scientious study of the geography of Asia 
in its political and commercial, as well as its 
geographical aspects. India, to him, always 
appeared to be the pivot and centre^not the 
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geographical but the political and imperial centre— 
of the British Empire. His travels in Asia for the 
purpose of acquiring information at first hand 
were all carried out within the limit of time in 
which he held a seat in the House of Commons, 
and they resulted in the publication of three 
important works, i.e., Russia in Central Asia/' 
published in 1889 ; “ Persia and the Persian 
Question,’' 1892 ; and Problems of the Far East,” 
1894. *^95 received the Gold Medal of the 

Royal Geographical Society. Although he had 
travelled extensively, and had been recognised in 
the House of Commons as one of the coming men, 
it was not until he was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in 1895, under the 
Salisbury Administration, that Lord Curzon held 
a very prominent position in the Home Govern- 
ment, In his position at the Foreign Office he 
showed qualities of eloquence, debating power, 
and of argument which have hardly been sur- 
passed in the career of any man of his standing. 

In 1895 Lord Curzoii married Mary, a daughter 
of the late Mr. L. Z. Leiter, a well-known 
millionaire of Chicago, who for some years previous 
to her marriage had lived at Washington where, 
as an intimate friend of the wife of the then 
President of the United States, Grover Cleveland, 
she had become a most important factor in the 
social life of the City. The marriage took place 
in April, 1895, and the newly-made wife quickly 
identified herself with her husband’s work, dis- 
played a marked interest in his literary labours, 
and stimulated his ambition by the exercise of a 
healthy and inspiring influence. Her beautiful 
home in London was fast becoming a rendezvous 
for the leaders of the Conservative party, when 
her husband was appointed Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, and shortly afterwards raised 
to the Peerage, with the title of Lord Curzon 
of Ivedleston. 

Lord Curzon assumed control of the Indian 
Administration in January, 1899, He came to 
India imbued with the idea that in the great 
experiments being carried out in this country 
lay the true test of dominion, the real touch- 
stone of our Imperial greatness. He was firmly 
of the opinion that courage and sympathy were 
the chief qualities needed in dealing with Indian 
problems, and that it was better to have ideals 
and fail to reach them, than never to have 
ideals at all. He came to India as a rising 
politician who had supplemented wide and solid 
studies of Asiatic .politics by extensive travel. 
His high credentials of statecraft, his interesting, 
and, from a political point of view, slightly 
romantic career, his youth, and above all, his 
oft-expressed love for India, and sympathy with 
her people and their aspirations, all combined to 
give Lord Curzon’s welcome to India an enthusias- 
tic coci|diaUty < w bad been absent in tbe case 


of many of his predecessors. During the years 
that he was Viceroy, Lord Curzon investigated 
with unabated zeal and energy the endless ques- 
tions that present themselves to the responsible 
ruler of 300,000,000 people. He put new life 
and vigour into the great machine of Govern- 
ment and with a firm belief in himself, and 
in the mighty empire which he governed, he 
discerned the dangers and difficulties of India’s 
position, as they exist within and without her 
ffon tiers. Lord Curzon never extenuated the 
difficulties which confronted the Government in 
India, but he always showed himself confident 
that with forethought and decision they may be 
overcome. No British statesman in our day has 
realized the nature of the transformation that has 
been wrought in the changing politics of Asia in 
their recent years, or has appreciated more fully the 
effects it is calculated to produce upon the internal 
and external position of India. And a notable 
feature of Lord Curzon’s Administration has been 
the vigour with which he grappled with and 
attempted to settle outstanding questions which 
weaker Viceroys had allowed to remain open. 
Like other great men, Lord Curzon has had his 
detractors, but when his work in India passes into 
history, and is reviewed on that basis, his personal 
idiosyncrasies will be subordinated to his firmness, 
his energy, and the thoroughness with which he 
has raised the already high standard of Indian 
administration, and the singleness of purpose and 
independence of mind that have given him so no- 
table a place in the long line of Governors General. 
The chief features of that administration are fully 
dealt with in the pages devoted to historical survey. 
In the military controversy, which resulted in 
Lord Curzon’s resignation of the Viceroyalty of 
India, his Lordship’s views had on his side the 
whole of the Civil Services in India, the unani- 
mous weight of non-official English opinion in 
this country, an overpowering preponderance of 
Indian opinion and the support of the majority of 
the Indian Army. His Lordship made it clear, in 
his parting speech at the BycuIIa Club, Bombay, 
that his action was not due to a personal quarrel 
or that it was based on personal grounds. “ I 
resigned,” he explained, “for a great principle, 
or rather for two great principles, firstly, the 
hitherto uncontested, the essential and, in the long 
run, the indestructible, subordination of Military 
to Civil authority in the administration of all 
well-conducted states, and, secondly, the payment 
of due and becoming regard to Indian author- 
ity adding significantly, “the principles have 
not vanished though they have momentarily dis- 
appeared. They will re-appear and that before 
very long.” Lord Curzon left India on the i8th 
Novembw 1905, having attempted and accom- 
plished much during bis. seven yeaespf good and 
conscientious urpcfc 



General Horatio Herbert, Viscount Kitchener 
of Khartoum, g.c.b., o.m., g.c.m.g., r.e., 

Commander-in-Chief in India. 



[ENERAL HORATIO HERBERT, 
VISCOUNT KITCHENER of Khar- 
toum, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., R.E., 

Commander-in-Chief in India, Com- 
mandant of the Corps of Royal Engineers, is the 
eldest son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. 
Kitchener, 13th Dragoons, of Cossington, Leices- 
tershire, and was born at Crotter House, Ballylong- 
ford, Co. Kerry, Ireland, on the 24th June 1850. 

As has been the case with the two last Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the British Army, Lord 
Kitchener has reached the highest eminence in 
the Military service of the King without that 
assistance of birth or connections which is gener- 
ally supposed to be a ready stepping-stone to 
place and preferment ; and the record of their 
achievement goes to show that genius and merit 
command the highest posts of the Imperial Army. 

After the usual course of candidates for the 
scientific arms at the Royal Miliuiry Academy, 
‘Woolwich, young Kitchener received his commis- 
sion as a Lieutenant of Royal Engineers on 
January 4th, 1871. 

Just prior to this, however, he had shown his 
practical sympathy with the French nation, by 
serving as a volunteer in their forces during the 
disastrous campaign of 1870-71 : an incident of 
his career which did not fail of political significance 
at the time of the Fashoda epi.sode. Early in his 
service Lieutenant Kitchener took up work in the 
Middle East, which laid the foundation of his wide 
knowledge of Oriental characteristics ; this in- 
cluded the survey of Western Pale.stine, a mission 
to Cyprus, and the Vice-Consulship of Erzeroum, 
all of which were within the first ten years of his 
service. Arabi Pasha’s revolt drew his services to 
the field, which, in later years, won him the greatest 
distinction ; and it is characteristic of his versatility 


as a military leader that, for some two years after 
the collapse of the rebellion, the “ Sapper " Captain 
served as an officer of Egyptian Cavalry. In Lord 
Wolseley’s Nile Expedition of 1884-85, for the 
relief of another gallant .Sapper, General Gordon, 
Brevet-Major Kitchener served as Deputy Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General, 
and at the close of the operations he was awarded 
the Brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel. After the with- 
drawal from the Upper Nile Valley, his services 
were transferred to the Red .Sea littoral as 
Governor of Suakim from 1886 to 1888. 

In the fighting round Suakim in 1888, Colonel 
Kitchener took a prominent part, and commanded 
an Egyptian Brigade at the action of Gemaizah, 
and again in the fighting (including the action of 
Toski) on the Soudan Frontier. In the year 1888 
he obtained the Brevet of Colonel, and was 
appointed Adjutant-General of the Egyptian Army. 
In 1890 he was appointed Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army, and set himself to the completion of the 
military organization which proved so brilliantly 
successful in the campaigns of 1896 to 1898, which 
entirely crushed Mahdism in the .Soudan Provinces. 
These operations commenced with the Dongola 
Expedition of 1896, in which, as in the later cam- 
paign, the British and Egyptian forces co-operated 
under Colonel Kitchener’s command. At the close 
of this service he was promoted Major-General and 
made K. C. B., (having received the Companion- 
ship in 1888,) and given the first class of the 
Osmanieh. The next step in the re-conquest of 
the Soudan was the operations in 1897 which 
resulted in the capture of Abu Hamed. The 
final blow was delivered in 1898, when the mixed 
forces of British and Egyptians under General 
Kitchener’s command re-occupied Khartoum after 
the crushing victory of Omdurman. For this last 
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great achievement, General Kitchener received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, was raised 
to the peerage with the dignity of a Baron, was 
voted a grant of ;£‘30,ooo, and received tlie G. C. B. 
The outstanding feature of Lord Kitcheners 
Egyptian campaigns was the thoroughness and 
completeness of the organization working from a 
distant base, the whole achieved at a bare mini- 
mum of expenditure. 

While Lord Kitchener was still in the Soudan 
engaged in the task of political reconstruction on 
the debris of the rule of fanaticism, the war in 
South Africa broke out, and Lord Kitchener was 
called from these duties to the post of Chief of 
the Staff to Lord Roberts. The first heavy blow 
that the Boers received, the capture of General 
Cronje at Paardeburg on Majuba Day, February 
7th, 1900, was in a high degree owing to the 
energy with which Lord Kitchener threw forward 
the available forces on Cronje’s retreat from the 
lines of Magersfontein. Throughout the subse- 


lay 

quent fighting in the first phase of the war, Lord 
Kitchener, as the first assistant to the Commander- 
in-Chief, took a great part in the operations. The 
concluding phase of Guerilla warfare imposed an 
even greater strain on him as Commander-in-Chief, 
and it was finally owing to the inauguration 
by Lord Kitchener of the blockhouse line system 
for breaking the country up into sections, with the 
accompanying ‘‘drives,” that the long-drawn 
struggle was at last brought to a close. The 
course of the peace negotiations at Vereeniging 
brought out prominently Lord Kitchener’s skill as 
adiplomatist, which went far to soften the bitterness 
of defeat to the Boers. For these brilliant ser- 
vices, he was promoted Lieutenant-General and 
General, received a Viscountcy, a grant of 
;^5o,ooo, and the thanks of Parliament, 

In November 1902, Lord Kitchener took up the 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
his administration has been characterized by wide 
reforms of the Indian Army system. 
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The Honourable Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser, 

M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


HE HONOURABLE SIR ANDREW HENDER- 
SON LEI I’H FRASER, M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.I., wa.<i 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 1903, 
after a service in India extending over thirty-two years. 
During that period he gained a very wide experience of Indian 
conditions and made his reputation as an administrator. 

He was born in Bombay in 1848, his father, the Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Fraser, acting at that time as a clergyman in 
the Presidency. He was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy. He afterwards went to the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, taking his degree of Master of Arts in 1868. The 
next year he passed for the Indian Civil Service, and, after 
two years* probation, incumbent under the old rules, he 
came out to India in 1871. 

The Central Provinces have been the chief scene of 
Sir Andrew Fraser’s labours until his advent to P*engal ; 
and his history is bound up with the progress of those 
Provinces. As Excise Commissioner, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Secretary, Commissioner and Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces he succeeded in gaining entirely 
the sympathy and affection of all classes and winning 
a wide reputation as a brilliant officer and a firm adminis- 
trator. In 1893 he was selected by the Government to 
serve on the Hemp Drugs Commission and, while on that 
Commission, he traversed the whole of India. 

He held the office of Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Home Department in 1898 and 1899, and he 
relinquished this appointment at the close of the latter 
year to .succeed Sir Denzil Ibbetson as Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces. For a long time it had been 
evident that the Indian Police system was faulty, and l.ord 
Curzon, with his customary energy, decided on appointing 
a Commission to investigate thoroughly the conditions of 
the service throughout India. 

When Sir Andrew Fraser was selected as Chairman of 
the Commission, it was universally recognized that its work 
would be conscientiously and thoroughly done. 'I'he 
labours of the Commission were heavy ; evidence had to 
be taken in every part of India ; and it needed the utmost 
tact and patience to arrive at the truth. 'I'he work of the 
Commis.sion has been embodied in a report that is likely to 
mark a new era in the Police Service of India. Already 
many reforms have been founded on its suggestions ; and 
gradually the whole policy of the Police Administration 
will be shaped from its conclusions. His work as Chairman 
of this most important Commission considerably enhanced 
Sir Andrew Fraser’s high reputation. While the (,’ommission 
was still silting he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. He completed his w'ork on the Commission, how- 
ever, and then took three months’ leave of absence to recruit 
his health, wbi< h had felt the strain of continued effort. 

Bengal has always been knowm as a Piovince that 
demands the heaviest labour and selCsacrifice from its 
Governors. Indeed, the Province had grown to such an 
extent and the problem of its government become so 
complicated that the Government of India carried out a 
scheme for the redistribution of territory with the jmrpose of 
bringing the limits of Bengal within reasonable and workable 
bounds. When it is considered tlmt the population of 


Bengal is nenrly eighty millions, it will be seen that the 
Government was forced into taking some action. The 
whole question gave rise to a considerafde controversy, 
and “ the partition of Bengal ” led to hot protest and 
discussion. It was nnt merely a matter of altering borders 
but one of transferring sections of people from one 
adminisi ration to another. 

'i he question of sentiment entered largely into the matter, 
and as Indians are peculiarly sensitive to local interests, it 
can be understood that the practical nature of the pro- 
posals were obsetned by all manner of side issues that 
were not contemplated. Sir Andrew Fraser, during the 
fir>t year of his office, was brought face to face with this 
important question, involving as it does many issues. 
1 'he whole argument of the Government of India for 
the transference of Dacca and Myinensingh and the 
general redistribution of territory has been fully set 
out in a letter published in the Gazette of India at 
the close of 1903. 

Sir Andrew Fraser has shown considerable activity as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He has made a series of 
tours throughout the Province, bringing himself into associa- 
tion with local interests with ready sympathy. He has 
taken his place at the head of the Government with 
characteristic thoroughness and f>erformed his many exacting 
olficiiil duties with untiring zeal. He has shown himself 
ready to lend his aid to any worthy movement, and the 
many speeches that he has made show a wide and states- 
manlike grasp of the affairs of Bengal and the Indian 
Empire. He has been happy in presiding at the St. 
Andrew’s Dinner, and has shown the most vital interest in 
the religious life of the I’rovince. 

His father, who h.id the di.stinction of being the oldest 
Anglican clergyman in India, died in 1904. Almost up 
to the last day, jj^in grand old man of ninety-one worked 
with splendid vigotn* at Nagpore and Calcutta. The utmost 
sympathy was felt throughout Bengal for Sir Andrew PTa.ser 
in his great personal loss. 

The big question of Education naturally attracted the 
attention of the Lieutenant-Governor. He initiated the idea 
of establishing a large college at Ranchi, Ctiota Nagpur. 
This notable scheme has won the sympathy of the Indian 
community, for whose benefit it was framed. Primary 
Education is also being systematized. The Drink question, 
c.spccially among the naiive community, became an increas- 
ingly serious one. Sir Andrew Fraser showed his sympathy 
with the rt formers, who were woiking to check the habit 
before it gained too .strong a hold on the people. Local 
Self-Govt rnnient, Police reform, and the relation of I^andlord 
and Tenant also occupy much of his attention. Nothing 
but admiral ion is heard for Sir Andrew Fraser’s energy and 
tahiliiy and the pains that he has taken to identify himself 
with the intert sts of the pco[)le. 

He was created K.C.S.I. in 1903. Sir Andrew Fraser 
married, first in 1872, Agnes, daughter of R. Archibald, 
Devondalc, Tillicoultry, who died in 1S77 ; and in 1883, 
Henrietta, daughter of C«»l. H. I. Lugard, Indian Staff 
Corp.s. liuiy Fraser hat always warmly supported ^her 
husband in bis iaipcMrtant duties. 










Tl» Hoa'Ue Sir CHARLES MONTGOMERY RIVAZ, K CS.I, 
Licutefunt^Govcfixir of tb* Puiijrk 




The Hon’hle Sir Chari.ks Montgomery Rivaz, k.c.s.i., 

Lieutenant-Ciovernor of 
The Punjab and its Dependencies. 


S HARLES MONKiOMERY RIVAZ, son of 
the late John Thcophilus Rivaz, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, and Mar}-, daughter 
of the late William Lambert, also of the Bengal 
Civil Service, was born in 1845. He was educated 
at the Blackheatli Proprietary School, and joined 
the Indian Civil Service 1 q.„j 8C4 at tlie age of 19. 
In 1874 he married Jimily, daughter of the late 
Major-General Agucw, of the Bengal Staff Corps. 

On first entering the service, he was posted to 
the Punjab. h'or a few years he serxed as 
Assistant Commissioner and as Deputy Commis- 
sioner in some of the most imjwrtant distiicts. 
This was followed by a period of service in the 
Secretariat. He afterwards became Superintend- 
ent of the Kapurthala State, where, for upwards 
of eight years, he did splendid service. Rising 
rapidly in the higher grades of the Commission, 
In- became in turn Commissioner of the Lahore 
Division, Second Financial Commissioner and First 
.Financial Commissioner. In i8()8 he became a 
Member of the Supreme Council of the Governor- 
General, where he remained practically without 
a break for a period of four years, when he was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and 
its Dependencies at the age of 57. lie received 
the title of C.S. I. in 1875, and was created 
K.C.S.I. in 1901. His 48 years of arduous 
and honourable .service, with less than five 
years’ leave, might well be considered a life’s 
work, but the spirit of the man was such that it 
needed but the crowning gift of the highest appoint- 
ment in the service to carry him into a further 
period of service. To-day, as he is within mea- 
surable distance of the time when he must give up 
the reins of Government, he seems as fresh as when 
he took them up five years ago. When Sir Chari-, s 
took over charge of the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and its Dependencies, the 
Province was by no means in a settled condition. 


riie Land Alienation Act of 1900 had just come 
into force. The measure was directed against the 
evils involved in the transfer of land from the 
cultivating classes to money-lenders. Fears of all 
kinds were c.\pres?ed as to the working of the Act, 
more especially in its relation to the jwice of land. 
It is now felt that there is little danger of these 
fears being realized. What might be called a 
second disturbing clement was the severing of 
tho.se districts inhabited chiefly by Pathans to 
form a new Proxdnce. In both these cases, however. 
Sir Charles has guided the affairs of the Province 
with such statesmanship that no disturbance of 
any kind has resulted. Sir Charles was appointed 
to the \’iceroy’s Education Commission of 1901. 
To this may be attributed, to some extent, the 
keen interest he has since evinced in the education- 
al de\ elopment of the Province, as an e.\ample of 
which may be mentioned the fact tiiat over a 
thousand primary schools have been o{)ened during 
his administration, and upwards of 27,000 boys and 
5,000 gir's have been added to the .school-going 
population. During (he later period of hii term 
of otfice Sir Charles has taken in hand the growing 
evils of the cocaine habit and of intemjjerance 
generally, and measures have been taken to check 
their growth. In the .spring of 1905 he was on the 
point of taking a short furlough to England to 
recruit his health, when the world was startled by 
the news of the terrible earthquake which devas- 
tated the Kangra Valley on the 4th of April. He 
deferred liis departure, and, though sorely needing 
rest, went himself to the scene of the disaster and 
inaugurated the system of relief, for which the 
magnificent sum of over fifteen lakhs of rupees was 
raised. It fell to the lot of Sir Charles and Lady 
Rivaz to entertain Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales during their tour in 
Northern India in the autumn of 1905. 




Sir JAMES JOHN DIGGES LATOUCHE, B.A^ IC.C.S.L, 
i^ftftMMOt-Covcrfflor of the Uoitoif Piovincce of Afta end Oudb. 



The Hon’ble Sir James John Digges LaTouche, 

B.A., K.C.S.I., 

Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of A^ra and Oudh. 


HE HON’BLE SIR JAMES JOHN DIGGES 
LATOUCHE, B.A., K.C.S.I., Lieutenant- 

Governor of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. Sir James LaTouche was born in tlie 
year 1844 and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He joined the Indian Civil Service in the 
year 1867 on 31st August, and arrived in India on 
4th December, in the same year. He was attached 
to the then North-West Provinces. His first 
appointment was as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector in the Meerut Division. In 1869, he took 
up Settlement work and was put in charge of the 
Pilibhit Sub-Division. He was posted to Aligarh 
in 1871 as Assistant Settlement OfTicer, 3rd grade. 
In December of the same year his services were 
placed at the disposal of the Government of India, 
and he was successively Assistant Commissioner of 
Beawar and Deputy Commissioner of Ajmer. In 
1875, he was transferred to the North-West Prov- 
inces and with the substantive rank of District 
Superintendent of Police, ist grade, officiated as 
Magistrate and Collector, Bulandshahar, Settlement 
Officer, Jhaiisi, and Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, ist grade, Muttra. He then in 1878-79 
proceeded on twenty months’ furlough to Europe. 
Rejoining on 27th November 1879 he served in 
various appointments as Magistrate and Collector 
and District and Sessions Judge, with one break 
of leave to Europe at Moradabad, Banda and 
Gorakhpur till 1886 when he was transferred to 


Burma as Commissioner of the Southern Division, 
Upper Burma. In April 1890, his services were 
replaced at the disposal of the Government of 
India and after furlough to Europe from April to 
December 1890, he was appointed Commissioner of 
Allahabad. In 1891, Sir James was posted to the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh as Chief Secre- 
tary to the local Government and in December of 
the same year aj) pointed a Member of Council of 
H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor. In 1893, lie held 
the post of Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General at Benares and in the same year 
reverted to his appointment as Chief Secretary to 
the Government of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, in which he was made substantive. After a 
year’s leave and furlough out of India he was 
appointed Officiating Member of the Board of 
Revenue on 7th December 1896, and on the 30th 
of the same month, Senior Member, Board of 
Revenue. His services were again placed at the 
disposal of the Government of India in December 
1897, when he was appointed Additional Member of 
the Council of the Governor-General. On the 7th 
May 1898, Sir James LaTouche received the dignity 
of Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner of 
the United Provinces which he continues to hold 
to the present day. On the 9th November 1901, 
he was invested with the Insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the Star of India. 




The Hon'ble Mr. LANCELOT HARE, C.I.E., 
Lieutenant-Governor ol the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 



The Hon’ble Mr. Lancelot Hare, c.i.e., c.s.i., 

Lieutenant-Governor of 

The Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


i 

J^HE HON’BLE MR. LANfELOTHARE, c.i.e., 
Wj C.S.I. , was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
'f' of the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
in August 1905. Mr. Lancelot Hare was born in 
London on January 7th, 1851, and is the youngest 
son of Thomas Hare of Hook, Surrey. He joined 
the Indian Givil Service on 3rd July 1873, and 
arrived in India in November of the same year. 
He was appointed As.sistant Magistrate and Collec- 
tor of Dacca on the 17th November. Next year 
be w'orked for five months on famine relief duty in 
Bankura. In 1875 his services were placed at the 
disposal of the Cliief Commissioner of Assam and 
he was posted to Sylhet. 

He held officiating appointments in Sylhet and 
Cachar as Assistant Commissioner, and in 1879 he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. He also officiated as Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam and also as 
Inspector-General of Police for a short period. In 
1881 his services were transferred to Bengal and he 
was appointed Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
of Rajshahi. From 1884 he acted as Joint Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector of Purnea, Jessore, 
Hooghly, Burdwan and Dacca, officiating on occa- 
sions as Magistrate and Collector. In 1890 he was 
confirmed in the appointment of Magistrate of 
Dacca, and he officiated as Commissioner of the 
ija 


District in addition to his other duties. In 1892 he 
went on furlough, and on his return he was posted 
to Mozufferporc as Magistrate and (bllector. Here 
he held charge during the Famine of 1896-97. In 
1897 he officiated as Commissioner of Dacca for 
some months. In 1898 he again went on furlough. 
In 1899, after his return from one year and seven 
months’ furlough, Mr. Hare officiated as Commis- 
sioner of Excise, Bengal, for about six months. 
In 1900 he officiated as Commissioner of Patna 
and was confirmed in November of that year in 
that appointment. In February 1903 he was 
appointed temporarily Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, and on Ajiril 15th of the 
same year he officiated as a Member of the Board 
of Revenue. On the retirement of Mr. Buckland 
in 1904 he was confirmed in that appointment 
and was appointed Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners. Mr. Hare has had thirty years of 
varied experience of administration in the Indian 
Civil Service, and his career has been marked 
throughout by great ability He was educated 
first at Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, and completed 
his education at the City of London School. 
In 1881 he married the eldest daughter of Gene- 
ral Nation. In 1900 he was decorated with the 
C.I.E. for his services in India and in 1906 with 
the C.S.I. 



The Hon. Sir Francis W. Maclean, k.c.i.e., k.c., 

Chief Justice of Bengal. 


f llE HON. SIR FRANCIS W. MACLEAN, 
KCl.E., K.C, Chief Justice of Bengal, is the 
third surviving son of the late Alexander Maclean, 
Esq., of Barrow Hedges, Carshalton, Surrey, and 
was born in December, 1844. He was educated at 
Westminster and 
Trinity College, 

Cambridge, at 
which University 
he graduated B,A., 
in the Classical 
Tripos of 1866, and 
M.A., in 1870. After 
taking his degree in 
1866, he entered on 
the study of the Law, 
becoming a pupil of 
Mr. Lindlcy (n o w 
Lord Lindley), one 
of the Lords of 
Appeal in ordinary. 

Called to the Bar by 
the Inner Temple in 
1868, he practised 
at the Chancery and 
Parliamentary Bars, 
was appointed a 
Queen’s Counsel by 
the late IvOrd Her- 
schell in i886, and 
elected a Bencher 
of his Inn in <892. 

At the General Elec- 
tion of 1885, 

Liberal and follower 
of Mr. Gladstone, he 
was returned to the 
House of Commons, 
as member for the 
Woodstock Division 
of Oxford.shire. In 
1886 he declined to 
follow that distin- 
guished statesman in 
his Home Rule 
Policy, and joining 
the Liberal Unionist 
Party under the 
leadership of Lord Hartington, was returned unopposed for 
his old constituency gt the General Election of that 
year. He spoke but seldom in the House of Commons, 
but was a freijucnt speaker on political ])lalfonns through- 


out the country, and accomj)anied Mr. Chamberlain on 
his tour through Ulster in 1888. In the same year he 
was appointed a member of the Royal Commission 
on Market Rights and Tolls. In 1891, upon accepting 
the office of a Master in Lunacy, vacated by the 

appointment of Sir 
Alexander Miller, 
c.s I., to be Legal 
M e m her of the 
Viceroy’s Council, 
he resigned his seat 
in Parliament In 
j 896 he was ap- 
l)ointed Chief Justice 
of Bengal, was 
knighted at Balmo- 
ral in October of 
that year, and as- 
s u m e d office at 
Calcutta in the fol- 
lowing November. 
Earl y in 1897, he 
was invited by the 
Earl of Elgin to 
become Chairman of 
the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indian 
F a mine Charitable 
Relief Fund, and 
in recognition of his 
s in that 
cajiacity was created 
a Knight (Command- 
er of the Indian 
Empire in 1898. 
He was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of 
('alcutta in the same 
year. In 1900 he 
again accepted, at 
the instance of 
Lord (Curzon, then 
Viceroy of India, 
the Chairmanship 
of the Executive 
Committee of the 
Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund, and in 1901 was amongst the 
first recipients of the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal, for 
his public services to India in connection with the 
Famine ol 1 900-1. 



The Hon^lc Sit FRANCIS W. MACXEAN, K,C.LE., K.,C., 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 




The Most Rev. Reginald Stephen Copleston, 

B.A. (Oxon.), D.D., 

Lord Bishop of the See of Calcutta and Metropolitan in India and the 

Island of Ceylon. 


MOST REV. REGINALD STEPHEN 
COPLESTON, Bishop of the See of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan in India and the Island of Ceylon, 

T was born in 1845. The Lord Bishop is the 
eldest son of the Rev. R. E. Copleston, Vicar of 
Edmonton, Middlesex, and was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, where 
he took his B.A. in 
1869. Contemporary 
with Bi.shop Copleston 
in his College days were 
Bishop Mandel Creigh- 
ton (London), and 
Bishop Richardson of 
Zanzibar, Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s ('ol- 
lep, 1869 to 1875. 

Bishop Copleston was 
consecrated to the See 
of Colombo on Decem- 
ber 28th, 1875, at West- 
minster Abbey, and 
transferred to Calcutta 
on the resignation of 
Bishop Welldon in 
1902. Bishop Cople- 
ston’s literary achieve- 
ments have lain in the 
direction of the Classics, 
and he is the author of 

^-I^vSchylus ” in “Clas- 
sics for English Read- 
ers ” and “ Buddhism, 

Primitive and Present.” 

He married in 1882, 

Edith, daughter of 
Archbishop Trench 
(Dublin). 

In writing this short 
sketch of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, it 
may not be uninterest- 
ing to recall a few in- 
cidents in the history 
of the Bishopric which 

the*'L«°Ind^r^”The si ici-hkn coplkhiun, h.a. (Oxon.), u.i.., 

first holder of the ni^hop of lii« See of Calcutta and Metropolitan in India and the Island of Ceylon 

See was Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, who was appointed 
in the year of Grace, 1814. In the interesting language 
of such documents, the letters patent of that date set 
out that — “ Whereas the doctrine and discipline of 
the United Church of England and Ireland are pro- 
fessed and observed by a considerable portion of Our 



loving subjects, resident within our territories under the 
Government of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies. And whereas no 
sufficient provision has been made for the supply of persons 
duly ordained to officiate as Ministers of the United 
Church of England and Ireland within the said territories 

and our aforesaid sub- 
jects are deprived of 
some offices prescribed 
by the liturgy and usage 
of ihe Church afore- 
said, for want of a 
Bishop residing within 
the same. For remedy 
of the aforesaid incon- 
veniences and defects 
Wc have determined 
to erect the afore- 
said territories into a 
Bishop’s See, and we 
do by these presents 
erect, found, ordain, 
make, and constitute 
the said British Terri- 
tories in the Fast Indies 
to be a Bishop’s See, 
and to he called hence- 
forth //fe Bishopric oj 
Calcutta^ The same 
letters patent appointed 
Archdeacons at Madras 
and Bombay under the 
Bishop of Calcutta. 
The Provinces of Mad- 
ras and Bombay were 
placed under cliarge of 
separate Bishops thirty 
years later — Madras on 
the 13th June, 1835, 
and Bombay on the 
I St of October, 1837. 

Calcutta has been 
fortunate in having a 
succession of exception- 
ally interesting person- 
alities in the divines 
who have filled the 
See. Bishop Copleston’s 
predecessors were Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, 1814; 
Reginald Heber, 1823 ; John Thomas James, 1827 ; John 
Mathias Turner, 1829; Daniel Wilson, 1832; George 
Edward Lynch Cotton, 1858; Robert Milman, 1867; 
Edward Ralph Johnson, 1876; and James Edward 
Cowell Welldon, 1899. 



The Most Reverend Dr. Brice Meuleman, d.d., s.j., 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Calcutta. 



^HE MOS T R 1-: V E R END BRICE 
MHULKMAX, d.d., s.j., Archbishop of 
(^ilcutla, was born at Ghent ( liel^^iurn ) on 
the 1st March 1S62. After having made his studies 
in the Jesuit College t)f his native town, he joined 
the Society of Jesus on the 24th vSeptember 1879 
and came out to India at the end of 1886. For 
some years he was Lecturer of Philosophy and 
Political Kconomy in the College of St. Francis 
Xavier, Calcutta. In January 1895 he received 


Holy Orders. After two years more spent in 
theological and ascetic pursuits he was appointed 
Professor of Holy Scripture at the Seminary of 
the Society of Jesus, Kurseong, and became Rector 
of the said Seminary in 1899. Towards the end 
of 1900 he was appointed Regular Superior of the 
Jesuit Mission of Western Bengal. On the 21st 
March 1902 he was nominated Archbishop of 
Calcutta, and on the 25th June consecrated and 
enthroned in the Cathedral Church at Calcutta. 
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Lieut. Col. A. W. A L COCK, 

C.l.E., M.B., LL.l)., K.R.S., is the 
second son of the late John Alcock, 
Esq., of Lee, Kent. He was born 
on the 23rd June iSsq, and received 
his education at Blackheath and 
at Westminster School. For his 
medical course he ])rocecded to Aber- 
deen University, where he graduated 
M. B. with honourable distinction, 
and was ai)pointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zoology under the late 



Professor Alley ne-Nicholson, F.R.s., 
which post he held between the 
years 1883-1885. In October 1885, 
Colonel Alcock entered the Indian 
Medical Service and served with 
the Punjab Frontier Force, whence 
he was transferred in 1888 to the 
Marine Survey of India as Surgeon 
Naturalist, a position which he 
held till 1892. In this year he was 
appointed Deputy Sanitary Com- 

18 


missioner of the Metropolitan and 
Eastern Bengal Circle. In the 
following year he became Superin- 
tendent of the Natural History 
Section of the Indian MustMim, 
Calcutta, and Professor of Zoology 
at the McKiical College of Bengal, 
and he has since filled both these 
])osts till the lU’escnt day, with one 
break when he acted as Surgeon 
Naturalist to the Parnir Boundarv 
Commission of 1895. Colonel Alcock 
is a Corres]K)nding Member of the 
Zoological Society of London and 
an Honorary Member of the Zoo- 
logical Society of the Netherlands, 
and of the Californian Academy of 
Sciences. Outside of his official 
work h<^ is known as the author of 
numerous pa|:)ers and monographs 
dealing chiefly with Marine Zoology 
and Zoogeography. He is married 
to Margaret, third daughter of the 
late J. R. Cornw'all, Esquire, of 
Aberdeen. 

The Hon’ble Mr. CHARLES 
GEORGE HI LLERSDEN ALLEN, 
i.( .s., was born at Leicester, Eng- 
land, on the 2othof June 1864, and 
educated first at Haileybury and 
subsequently at Balliol, Oxford. He 
joined the Civil Service on the 24th 
September 1885 and arrived in India 
on the 6th December 1885, his first 
posting being to Patna as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector on the 6th 
January 1886. Mr. Allen served in 
the same capacity, for short periods, 
in the Champaran and Rangpur Dis- 
tricts, and in 1888 was transferred 
to Chittagong where he remained for 
ten years. During the last seven 
years of this period, Mr. Allen was 
engaged in the Survey and Settle- 
ment of the Chittagong District, an 
arduous task which involved the sur- 
vey of an area of 2,000 square miles, 


and the record of the rights of more 
than 650,000 agriculturists. These 
operations extended over a period 
of ten years and cost sixteen lakhs 
of nij)ees. Upon tht‘ir successful 
conclusion, Mr. Allen was posted 
as Magistrate and Collector of the 
24-Parganas District, an office which 
he held for three years. 

On return from furlough at the 
end of 1901, Mr. Allen served for 
eighteen months as Director of 



Land Records and Agriculture, and 
was then appointed to be Provin- 
cial Superintendent for Bengal in 
charge of the revision of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

As Chairman of the Calcutta Cor- 
I)oration, in which appointment he 
was made permanent on the i6th 
October 1905, Mr. Allen controls the 
machinery of a complex Institution 
requiring the exercise of great 
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aclminislrative tact and ability, 
with credit to himself and advantage 
to the citizens. 

Dr. NELSON ^NNANDALE, 
Deputy Snf)eririterident of the 
Inclian Museum, Calcutta, eldest 
son oi Professor T. Annan dale, 
I born at Edinburgh, June 

15 (h, 1876 ; educated at Rugby 
School, the University of Edin- 
burgh and Balliol College, Oxford ; 
graduated B. A. at Oxford, 1899, and 
D.Sc. at Edinburgh (in absentia), 
1(105. He s])enl the years between 
1899 and i()04 as a research student 
in the University of Edinburgh 
and travelling in the East and in 
Northern Europe. In 1904 he came 
out to India to assume his jircsent 
post. Dr. Aimandale is a corre- 
S])onding rruunber of the Zoological 
Society of London, a Member of 
the Anthropological Institute, and 
Anthro]X)logical Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Publi- 
cations — “The h'aroes and Iceland: 
Studies in Island Life,” 1905 ; 
** Fasciculi Malayenses — Anthro})o- 
logical and Zoological Results of 
an Expedition to Perak and the 
Siamese Malay Stales,” 1903-1906 
(with Mr. H. C, Robinson) ; and 
immerous pa])ers on anthro])ology 



and zoology in tlie journal of the 
Authro])ological Institute, the Pro- 
ceedings ol the Royal Society of 
Ed'nlmrgh, and of the Zoological 
Society of London, the Memoirs 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF INDIA. 

and Journal of the A^siatic Society 
of Bengal, the Scottish Geograph- 
ical Magazine, etc. 

Mr. GEORGE FREDERICK AR- 
NOLD, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, 



Burma, Acting De])uty Secretary, 
L(*gis]aiive Department, Cio vernmimt 
of India, was Ixjru at Winchester 
in the year 1870, educated at Mer- 
chant Taylor’s School and al Quu ii’s 
(•olloge, Oxford, at which latter he 
took a Scholarshij). He gained a 
first class at the final classical school, 
Oxford. He joiiud the Civil Ser- 
vice and came to India in tlu' year 
1893. His first post was as Assist- 
ant Commissioner in Burma, and 
lie was sul)S(*(|uently ap])ointed to 
tlu‘ Burma Secretarial, where he 
held the j>ost of Under-Secretary 
for three years. His next service 
was as Deputy Commissioner and 
District and Sessions Judge in 
Burma, fiom which Province lu‘ 
was transferred to Cahnitta to join 
his present appointment in the 
year 1906. 

The Hon’blc Mr. EDWARD 
NORMAN BAKER, c.s.i., i.e.s., 
who was appointed Financial Member 
of the Viceroy's Council in January 
1905, has had a distinguished career 
as a Civilian. His wide ex]XTience 
and ability leave no doubt as to the 
good work he will do as successor 
to Sir Edward Law. As Collec- 
tor of Customs, Calcutta, he was 


brought into touch intimately with 
the commercial conditions of India, 
and was afforded a wide opportunity 
of studying the vast and growing 
trade of Bengal. It is rarely that 
an official finds time or opportunity 
to acquaint himself with the in- 
tricacies of the business world, and 
it is evident that a man who holds 
so important a post as Financial 
Member of the Viceroy's Council 
could liave had no better training. 
Month by month, the commerce of 
India is increasing in importance, 
and though the recent a}q)ointment 
of a Commercial Member to the 
Viceroy's Council recognizes the 
])roblem, it is plain that a financial 
Member with a complete knowledge 
of business and methods is well 
equipped to deal with big questions 
of finance. Under modern condi- 
tions, it is growing imjiossible to 
disassociate commerce from any 
question of policy in India. Mr. 
Baker has served as Dejnity Com- 
missioner, Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India (Finance and 
Commerce Department), Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, Financial 
Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, and Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Depart- 



ment of Finance and Commerce. 
He has served as a Member of the 
Bengal Council. Born in 1857, the 
Financial Member is a compara- 
tively young man. His training and 
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service and the reputation he has 
made, are guarantees of work that 
is exjxjcted from him in his very 
responsible post. 

Doctor CHARLES BANKS 
(Surgeon-Captain, ist Bait., Calcutia 
V oh Ripics), was born in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on nth April 1863, and 
received his medical education at 
Glasgow University, where he ob- 
tained the degrees of Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.) cuid Master in 
Surgery (C.M.) in 1886, and the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine* with 
commendation in 1895. 

Dr. Banks, after graduation, 
acted as locum ienens in the west 
end of Glasgow, and afterwards in 
the Parish of Dreghorn, in which 



he was born, and for a short time 

C ractised in Dalkeith near Hdin- 
urgh. Towards the end of 1887 
he made a voyage to Calcutta in 
the S.S. Clan Mackenzie as Shi])’s 
Surgeon. In 1890 Dr. IL'inks was 
selected by the coffee planters of 
South Coorg, Mysore, for the 
appointment of District Medical 
Officer to the planters, and prac- 
tised amongst them for nearly two 
years. B(dore })roceeding to take 
up his ap])ointment he obtained 
the Diploma in Public Health of 
the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Glasgow. Having l>een 
offered an appointment as an 
Uncovenanted Civil Medical Officer 
under the Government of Bengal, 


Dr. Banks left Southern India in 
1892, and his .services were ]>laced 
permanently at the disjmsal of 
the Government of Bengal in 
N’ovemher 189;^. Dr. Banks has 
been Civil Surgeon of Monghyr and 
Puri ; at the latter place he was also 
lor three and-a-hall years Chairman 
of the Municij)ality. His services 
were, in October 1899, placed 
tem])orarily at the disposal of the 
( orporation of Calcutta for sj)ecial 
duty in connection with the outbreak 
of Bubonic Plague in that city. In 
May 1897 Dr. Banks received the 
substantive appointment of Pro- 
tector of Emigrants and Su])erin- 
tendent of Emigration in Calcutta, 
and has held this appointment 
since then, except during his priv- 
ilege leave in 1899, de|)ntation to 
Karachi and Bombay in connec- 
tion witli emigration to Uganda 
in July T900, and sev’(‘nlceii months’ 
furlough in 1902-03. Since his 
appointment as Protector of Emi- 
grants, Dr. Banks has acted as 
an additional Health Officer of 
the Port of Calcutta for a period 
of four years, and for five months 
as Health Officer of the Port, in 
addition to his own duties. He 
has also acted twice, in addition to 
his own duties, as Second Resident 
Surgeon of the Presidency General 
Hos])ital. Dr, Banks has contribut- 
ed considerably towards professional 
literature, being the author of a 
‘'Manual of Hygiene for use in India,” 
“The Vaccinator’s Help” and a 
thesis on “ Epidemic's of ('holera 
in India with special reference to 
their immediate connection with 
pilgrimages,'' and has also jniblished 
sevt'ral papers in the Indian Medical 
Gazette and other journals, includ- 
ing |)a|Xirs on “ Sanitary progress in 
Puri ” and “Free Vaccination.” 

He has also served as one of the 
City Fathers, having been a nom- 
inated member of the ('alcutta 
Corjioration from 1898 until j()()2, 
when he went on iurlough. In 
1901 Dr. I-Janks was elected one of 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
and acted as Honorary Secretary 
to the Board of Trustees during 
that year, and on vacating the 
post received a cordial vote of 
thanks from the President and 
Vice-President and his Co- trustees, 
in recognition of the able services 
he had rendered during his tenure 
of office. Dr. Banks has also acted 


as Local Secretary, in Bengal, to 
the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli. 

During the seven months of his 
deputation on Plague duty with 
the Corporation of Calcutta, he 
found time to write several reports 
on the insanitary condition of the 
City of Calcutta, and these papers 
have been of much importance and 
considerable value to the authori- 
ties in dealing with the sanitation 
of the city. Dr. Banks has been 
a Volunteer during most of his resi- 
dence in India and is at jiresent 
Medical Officer of the ist Battalion, 
Calcutta V^ohinteer Rifh's. 

Sir (iOOROO DASS BANER- 
JEE, late Judge of the High Court 
of Fort William in Bengal. This 



gtuilleman is tlu^ descejidant of a 
res])ec table Brahmin family settled 
in Calcutta. He was born in the 
year 1844 at Narik(*ldanga in tlui 
suburbs of that city. His father 
was head clerk in the firm of Messrs. 
Kar and Tagore, afterwards in* 
cor])orat(Ml with Messrs, (iordon, 
Stewart & ('o. Tin* youth had the 
iriisfortnne to lose his father at an 
t‘arly age, and was brought u]) by 
his mother, to whose care and atten- 
tion he was wont to asrril>e much 
of his success in later life. He 
r(tceiv(id his (education at the Hare 
School at Calcutta, and being diligent 
and studious, his school career gave 
])romise of his future distinction. 
Upon matriculating, he secured a 
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scholarship which carried him to the 
Presidency College, where he came 
out at the top of the list at the First 
Examination in Arts, and subse- 
quently took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, again taking the premier 
place among the candidates. In the 
year 1865, he obtained his degree of 
Master of Arts and was awarded 
the University Gold Medal in Mathe- 
matics. After the close of his colle- 
giate career, he was offered and 
accepted the post of Lecturer in 
Mathematics at the Presidency Col- 
lege. After a short time he went u]) 
for the B. L. Examination, in which 
he again took his accustomed place 
at the head of the list and won the 
University (iold Medal in Law ; and 
he was enrolled a Vakeel of the High 
Court in 1866. He then secured the 
post of Law Lecturer at the Herham- 
pur College, carrying with it the 
privilege of ])ractice in the local 
Courts. He remained at the District 
Bar for the next six years and built 
up a large j)ractice by the exercise 
of his sterling knowledge of law and 
personal qualities of ability and 
integrity. At this period he was the 
retained legal adviser of the noble 
families of the district. For family 
reasons, Mr. Banerjee returutjd to 
Calcutta in the year 1872, and joined 
the Bar of the High Court. In the 
year 1876, he presented himself at 
the Honours Examination in Law, 
and obtained Irom the University 
admission to the degree of Do('tor of 
Law. To qualify himself for the 
degree he wrote a thesis on “ Tlie 
neces.sity of religious ceremonies in 
Adoption and another on the 
“ Hindu Law of Endowments.'’ 
Both these essays were ('on- 
sidered masterly ex])ositions of (he 
subjects. In 1878, Dr. Banerjee 
was Tagore Law I’rofessor, His 
lectures on the Hindu biw of Mar- 
riage and Stridhana in that 
capacity formed a valuable addition 
to legal lore and were published 
in volume form. In 1870, Dr. 
Banerjee was made a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University and an 
Examiner in the B.J-. Examina- 
tion. He was elected Represen- 
tative of the Faculty of Arts in 
the Syndicate in 1885-8. In 1886, 
he was elected a Municipal Com- 
missioner for the Suburbs of Cal- 
cutta and was appointed Honor- 
ary Presidency Magistrate, and 
ill 1887 appointed a mendxsr of 


the Bengal Legislative Council. 
It was in 1888 diat he was raised 
to the highest honour in the legal 
profession and appointed an acting 
Judge of the Hign Court, the ap- 
pointment being confirmed six 
months later. During sixteen years 
which succeeded his elevation, he 
was noted as an' exemplary judge. 
His profound knowledge of law was 
admitted on all hands, and his char- 
acter for fearlessness and impartial, 
ity stood very high. He always 
took a dee]) interest in education, 
and he held the post of Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Calcutta University 
from 1889 to 1892. 

In 1902 he was aiipoiiited a 
member of the Indian Universities 
Commission. 

He is the autlior of several edu- 
cational works, of which the one 
(Uititled “ A few thoughts on Edu- 
cation" may be mentioned in 
])articular. 



Major CoLLis Barry. 

Mr. PHILIP LONGUE VI LLE 
BARKER, B.A., i.e.s.. Under- 

secretary to (he (Government of the 
Punjab, was born in 1874. He 
was educated at Charterhouse and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
was ap])ointed to the Indian Civil 
Service after examination of 1897. 
He arrived in India on the 28th of 
November 189S, and served in the 
Punjab as Assistant Commissioner ; 
was apix)in ted Under-Secretary to 
the Punjab Government in May 


1903. He officiated as Under- 
secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department, October 
to December 1904. 

Major COLLIS BARRY, i.M.s., 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.S.E., F.I.C., 

was born in the year 1862 at 
Norwich, and received his medical 
training at Liverpool Medical School 
and University College. He joined 
the Indian Medical Service on 31st 
March 1887, and arrived in India on 
2iid November in the same year. He 
was at first attach<.‘d to Colaba Sta- 
tion Hospital, and in May 1888 was 
appointed to the medical charge of 
the 4th Rifles. In Se|)tember of the 
same year he was transferred to the 
post of Staff Surgeon, Asirgarh Fort. 
In May 1889 hti obtained the aj)point- 
meut of Cheinic'al Analyser to 
(Government and Professor of Chem- 
istry at the Grant Medical Col- 
lege and El}>hinstone College, and 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
at the Grant Medical College. He 
is the author of " Legal Medicine," 
a work of standing. 

The Hon'ble Mr. justice STAN- 
LEY LOCKHART BATCHELOR, 
B.A., I.C.S.. Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Bombay, was born in 1868 at 
Norwich, Norfolk, and was educated 
at St. Edmund's College, Ware, 
Herts ; and at University College, 
London, where he took his B.A. 
degree. Passing the Indian Civil 
Service Examination in 1887, he 
arrived in India on the ist Decem- 
l)er 1889 and was ])osted to 
Bombay as Assistant Collector 
and Magistrate, which post he 
held till May 1896, when he was 
a])pointed Second Collector and 
Magistrate, and after five months, 
in September of the same year, was 
translated to another sphere as 
Under-Secretary to the Government, 
Political Dej^artment. He served in 
that capacity till 1900, when he 
was promoted First Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate, and 
subsequently elevated to the res- 
ponsibility of District and Sessions 
Judge in November 1901. He was 
appointed Judge of the High Court 
in September 1904. 

Mr. CHARLES BUTTER- 
WORTH BAYLEY, M.V.O., Assist- 
ant Secretary in the Public Works 
Department of the (Government ol 



Bengal, is the fourth son of Sir 
Steuart Bayley, k.c.s.i., c i.e., late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and 
Member of the Council of the 5 (ic- 
retary of State for India. He was 
born on 7lh September 1876 and 
received his education at Blundell's, 
Tiverton, Devonshire. In 1893 he 
joined the London Office of Messrs. 
Ogilyy, Giilanders & Co., where he 
remained for two years. He left 
this firm to proceed to India in the 
year 1895 and joined Mr. George 
Garth in Zcmindary management 
at Dacca. In the year 1899 he 
was offered and accepted a post in 
Government service in his present 
position. In 1903 he acted as 
Secretary to the Luff Point Com- 
mission, and in 1904 he acted as 
Extra Assistant Collector of Cus- 
toms, Calcutta. In June of the 
latter year he jiroceeded to Tibet 
as special correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph and the 
Allahabad Pioneer, For this he 
received the Tibet Medal. Re- 
turning to India he again entered 
upon his duties, and at the time of 
the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales was asked by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to act as Honorary 



Mr. C. B. Baylkv. 


Secretary to the Royal Reception 
Fund. The Government jdaced 
him on s])ecial duty in connection 
with their Royal Highness's visit, 
and for his services he was deco- 
rated with the M. V. O. 
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Mr. W. BELL, m.a., c.i.e., In- 
dian Educational Service, Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Punjab. 
Born i860 ; graduated at Edin- 
burgh Universdy. Joined the ser- 
vice, i6th October 1885, as Prin- 



Mr. W. Bku.. 

cipal of the Central Training College, 
Lahore ; Professor in the Govern- 
ment College there, March 1888 ; 
Principal, A])ril 1892 ; Ins])ector of 
Schools, Lahore Circle, October 1896; 
Director of Public Instruction, Pun- 
jab, and Under-Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Educational Department, 
November 1901; Member, Simla 
Educational Conference, 1901 ; local 
Member, Indian Universities Com- 
mission, 1902 ; Ins])ector of Chiefs’ 
Colleges in India, 1903; Inspector- 
(ieneial of Reformatory Schools, 
Punjab, 1904; C.I.E., January 1904. 

Mr. CHARLES HENRY BER- 
THOUD, B.A. (New College, ().\- 
ford), I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, 
Naini Tal, and Chairman of the 
Naini Tal Municipal Board, was 
born in Essex, England, May 31st, 
1872, and educated at Uppingham 
and New College, Oxford. Mr. 
Berthoud entered the Indian Civil 
Service in the usual manner in the 
year 1895, and arrived in India on 
4th December of the same year. 
Till the year 1900, he held his sub- 
stantive rank of A.ssistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, and on 24th 
February of that year was appoint- 
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ed to officiate as Under-Secretary 
to Government, a post which he 
held for four months. His next 
appointment was as City Magis- 
trate, Lucknow, which he held 
for two yeai-s and six months, be- 
ing a])pointed to officiate as Depu- 
ty Commissioner at the expiry of 
that period. In 1905, he was ap- 
pointed to officiate as Additional 
District and Sessions Judge, and 
later in the same year was trans- 
ferred to Naini Tal in his present 
appointment. 

Mr. R. A. D’O. BIGNELL, late 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
was born at Herne Bay, Kent, on 
i6th Septembei, 1847. He joined 
the Bengal Police Service in x866, 
and in that year was appointecl 
Probationary Assistan t Superin- 
tendent of Police at Birbhum. In 
1867 Mr. Bignell was appointed 
as Assistant Superintendent, Police, 
in Balasore, and the next year 
he officiated as District Superin- 
(endent. In 1868 he was appoint- 
ed special Assistant Superintendent 
of Police for the prevention of the 
smuggling of salt. In 1870 Mr. 
Bignell was stationed on duty with 



Mr. C. H. Berthoci). 


the Police Guards on the Eastern 
Frontier, and he was awarded the 
Lushai Frontier Modal ^and Clasp. 
For two years Mr. Bignell acted as 
Assistant Superintendent of Police 
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in Cliitta^/ng. and in 1873 he as 
S^‘ecial Assistant Supex.niendeiit of 
Police m hill Ii])|»cni. in i^/7 he 
was ])laced n charge of the District 
Police of the Sontlial Parganas, and 
in 1880 he was in charge 01 the City 



Captain J. A. Black. 


Police of Patna. In 1884 his ser- 
vices were placed at ir.e d sposal of 
the Cooch Behar State, and m 1889 
he was ap^inied District Superin- 
tendejit of Police, 4ih grade. In iqoo 
Mr. Bignell was aiijioiiUed to the 
1st grade, and in 1901 he w^as 
appointed Dejnity liisjieclor-Gcneral 
of Police. Clji the lOth January 
1902, he received the a])])o:ntment of 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 

Mr. Bignell in th s trying and 
responsible oflice dis])layed great 
ability and tact. The j)olice control 
of an immense city like Calcutta 
with its variety of j)eopUs is an 
exju tijig ]m>bl(‘m that dcmancis the 
closest study. Of necessity there is 
a big iioatmg ])opulation, and the 
paths of crime ai'e deviOus. In the 
lower grades the ])odee of India are 
very difficult material to wank w.tii, 
and the nu st try iig part^of the work 
of a Police Comm'ssionor is the disci- 
plin ng of his Native subordinates. 
That Calcutta should be so free from 
Violent crime is an eloquent testi- 
mony to the care and W'ork of the 
Commissioner of Police and his im- 
mediate staff. During the year of 
Jubilee Mr. Bignell was awarded the 
Jubilee Medal for his services. 
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Captain JAMES ALEXANDER 
BLACK, M.A., M.B.. c.M. (Aberdeen), 
Indian Medical Service, was born in 
the year 1870 at Aberdeen. He was 
educated at the Aberdeen Grammar 
School and afterwards proceeded to 
Aberdeen University for his Collegi- 
ate course. At th.s Universitv he 
graduated in Arts and in Medicine, 
takTg both degrees v/ith honours. 
He joined the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice in 1896 and came out to India 
in that year. For his first year in 
India he remained in military ser- 
vice, after which he was a])pointe.d 
to officiate in certain civil appoint- 
ments. Between 1897 ^9^^^ 

he served three years on Famine 
and Plague duty. In the year 
1901 he was appointed to the j)ost 
of Medical Officer to the new'ly 
raised regiment of 41st Dogras (now 
serving in China). In 1903 he was 
appointed to the Chemical Exam- 
iner’s Department, and in the follow- 
ing year became Officiating Chemical 
Examiner to the Government of 
Bengal and Professor of Chemistry 
at the Medical College, Calcutta. 

Mr. EDWARD ARTHUR 
HENRY BLUNT, b.a., i.c.s., Under- 



Mr. E. A. H. Blunt. 

Secretary to the Government of the 
United Provinces, Judicial De])art- 
ment, w^as born in the Island of 
Mauritius in the year 1877. He re- 
ceived his education at MarlI)orough 
College and subsequently at Coq)us 


Christ! College, Oxford, and Univer- 
sity College, London. He passed 
at the top of the list for the Indian 
Civil Service competitive examina- 
tion after his fourth year at Oxford. 
He was one year at University 



Lieut.-Col. E. H. Brown. 


College, London, and proceeded to 
India to join the service in 1901, 
being appointed to the United 
Provinces. His first service was as 
Assistant Commissioner, Lucknow, 
and afterwards at Kae Bareli in the 
same capacity. After a spell of 
privilege leave he returned to Rae 
Bareli, officiating as Deputy Com- 
missioner for a short while, and in 
1904 was transferred to Benares as 
Joint Magistrate. In 1905 Mr. 
Blunt joined the Secretariat, having 
been appointed Under-Secretary in 
the Judicial Department. 

Lt.-Col. EDWIN HAROLD 
BROWN, M.D., M.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
F.R.c.s. (Edin.), d.p.h., Civil Sur- 
geon, 24-Parganas ; Medical Inspec- 
tor of Factories, Medical Inspector 
of Emigrants, and Surgeon Super- 
intendent, Sumbhunath Pandit 
Hospital ; Consulting Physician, 
Alipore Central Jail, and to the 
Reformatory, Alipore ; Marine Sur- 
geon, R.i.M. Lt.-Col. Brown was born 
at Bombay in the year 1861 and edu- 
cated at University College, London. 
He took his M.D. degree at Durham in 
1903, having previously been anM.D. 



of Bruxelles since 1893, M.R.C.P., 
1902, F.R.C.S., 1903, L.R.C.P., Lon- 
don, 1887. He returned to India 
in the year 1887 when he was ap- 
pointed to the 2nd Gurkhas, whence 
he was transferred to the 1st Ben- 
gal Lancers, and subsequently to the 
Hyderabad Contingent. He entered 
civil employ in the year 1889 when 
he came to Bengal and was ap- 
pointed to Barisal, the Medical 
College Hospital, Calcutta, Puri, 
Cooch Behar, Darbhanga, Mo- 
zaffarpur, Purneah and finally to his 
present appointment in the 24-Par- 
ganas in 1899. Lt. Col. Brown is a 
Fellow of the Zoological Society of 
London, a Fellow of the Medical 
Society, a Fellow of the Royal In- 
stitute of Health, and of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. 

Major WALTER JAMES 
BUCHANAN, b.a., m.d., i.m.s., 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Ben- 


"Tf 



Lieut. -Col. WlIJ.IAM HkNRY Ri’KKK. 


gal, was born in County Tyrone, 
Ireland, on the 12th November 
1861. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and joined the 
Indian Medical Service on the 1st 
Octol^er 1887. He remained in 
military employ till 1892, during 
which time he served with the 
Black Mountain Expedition of 1888, 
the Chin-Lushai Expedition, 1889-90, 
and the Manipur Expedition of 
1891 . In 1892 he was made Sur- 
geon-Captain and served as Civil Sur. 
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geon of Midnapur. He entered the 
Bengal Jail Department in 1895 and 
acted as Su})erintendent of the Cen- 
tral Jail at Bhagalpur and Civil 
Surgeon in addition to his own 
duties. In 1897 he was Inspect- 
ing Medical Officer at Chausa, and 
in 1898 Superintendent of the 
Central Jail, Bhagalpui, and after- 
wards of the Central Jails at Dacca 
and Alipore. His services were 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, 
in 1900, as Statistical Officer to the 
Government of India in the Sanitary 
Department. He received the ap- 
pointment of Inspector-General of 
Prisons in 1902. 

Major Buchanan has had a wide 
experience of medical conditions in 
India and especially in connection 
with Jails. He has made many im- 
portant contributions to medical 
literature, and has been, since 1899, 
the Editor of the “ Indian Medical 
(iazetle.'’ Among his more im- 
portant works are a “ Manual of 
Jail Hygiene" and an article in 
Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine 
on " Liver Diseases," and the chapter 
on Indian Jurisjirudenct* in Taylor’s 
Standard Work on Medical Juris- 
prudence, edition 1905. He has 
written many and varied articles on 
tropical diseases for the medical 
journals. Major Buchanan received 
the medal and clasp for his ser- 
vi('cs with the Manipur Field Force 
and he holds the Delhi Durbar Coro- 
nation medal. 

Lieut.-Col. WILLIAM HENRY 
BURKE, B.C.H., D.IMI. 

(Dublin University), i.M.s., Acting 
Civil Surgeon, Poona (late Surgeon 
to the Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, 
Bombay), was born in Somerset- 
shire, England, in November 
1858. He was educated at Rossall 
School, England, 1872-76. and 
studied in the Dublin and Vienna 
Universities from 1878 to 1882. 
Previous to his arrival in India in 
Ajiril 1883, he ])asscd throiigli the 
usual course of training at Netley 
which was necessary for a candidate 
for India. For the next four years till 
1887 Dr. Burke served in the 
Military De])artment, in Central 
India, Afghanistan and other ])laces, 
and in the Burmese War of 1886-87, 
was mentioned in despatches. 
Since then he has been on the 
Civil List and has held many 
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important appointments in the 
Bombay Presidency, among which 
may he mentioned the Resident 
Surgeoncy of St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay, and the Professorship of 
Materia Medica at the Grant Medical 
College during 1887-88. This was 
followed by the Civil Surgeonship 
of Ratnagiri till the end of 1889. 
Dr. Burke was Assistant Civil Sur- 
geon of Poona for six years, during 
part of which time he was also 
De])uty Sanitary Commissioner. In 
1897 he was appointed Surgeon to 
the Kathiawar Political Agency, and 
served in that province for three 
and-a-half years, and acted as Civil 
Surgeon of Karachi in 1899. On his 
return to Bombay in 1900 he was 
appointed Surgeon in charge of the 
Goculdas Tejf)al Hos])itaI, and in 
July of 1905 Acting Civil Surgeon 
and Superintendent of the B. J. 
Medical School, Poona. 

Mr. ISAAC HENRY BURKILL, 
M.A., Officiating Reporter on Econo- 



mic Products to the Government of 
India, Indian Museum , Calcutta, was 
horn at Chapel Allerton, near l^eeds, 
in England, andcJucatial at Repton 
School and at Gonville and Cains 
College, Cambridge. He graduat- 
ed as Bachelor of Arts in 1891, 
subsequently ])r()ceeding to the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1895. 
In 1894 lie was Walsingham 
Medallist. From the year 1891 to 
1891 he was Assistant Curator of 
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the University Herbarium. In 1897 
he became a Technical Assistant t(3 
the Director of the Royal (iarclens, 
Kew, and in i89() a Principal As- 
sistant on the Kew staff. After 
holding this ])f)st for two years he 
was appoinh^d Assistant feeporter 
on Economic Products to the 
(r 'N'crninent of India. Since the 
early part of 1902 Mr. Burkill 
has been officiating for Sir George 
Watt as Reporter on Economi(. 
Products. 

Mr. RICHARD BURN, i.c.s , 
Editor of the Imperial Gazetteer, 
was born in Eivcrpool in 1871, and 
educated at the laverpool Insti- 
tute and Christ Church, Oxford; 
appointed after examination of 



Major W'lJJ.iAM JOHN Hythhij,. 

1889, arrived on the 2nd Decem- 
ber 1891, and served in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh as As- 
sistant Magistrate and Collector ; 
appointed Joint Magistrate, June 
1896; and Under-Secretary to 
the Government in August 1897, 
Superintendent of Census Opera- 
tions, April 1900, also Superinten- 
dent of Revision of the Imperial 
Gazetteer for the United Provinces, 
October 1902; was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner in May 1904. 
He is Author of the United Prov- 
ince Census Report, 1901. Mr. 
Burn was api)ointed Editor of the 
“Imperial Gazetteer for India," 
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February 28 th, 1905. He has 
written various articles on the 
subjects of Numismatics and 
Ethnography. 

Major WILLIAM JOHN BY- 
THELL, R.E., Assistant Surveyor- 
General in charge of Drawings and 
Records, was born in the year 
1862 and educated at Newton and 
Woolwich, England. He obtained 
his first commission in July 1882 
and served as Survey Officer in 
Bechuanaland in the year 1884-85. 
He was appointed Assistant En- 
gineer of the Sind-Pishin Railway 
in July 1887, in which ap])ointment 
he remained two years, leaving in 
1889 to join the Survw of India as 
Assistant Superintendent in May 
of that year. In April 1894 he was 
promoted to serve as Deputy Super- 
intendent, and again in October 1900, 
to Su)>erintendent. Major Bythell 
served in the Chin-Lushai Ex- 
])edition of 1889-90 as Survey Offi- 
cer, and subsequently in 1895 with 
the Chitral Relief Force, in 1897 
witli the Mohinand Field Force and 
in 1897-98 in Tirah. He has held 
charge of survc’y ]>arties in Bombay^ 
Central Provinces, and the Punjab. 
H(‘ is a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and Meml)er of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Mr. WILLIAM LOCHIEL CAM- 
ERON, ASSOC. M. INST. C.E., Joint 
Secretary and Chief Engineer, 
P. W. De])artment, Government of 
Bombay, was born at Karachi in 
1854, and educated at Cheltenham 
College and passed direct from 
school by competitive examination 
into the R. I. E. College, Coopers 
Hill, in 1874. At school he was 
in the Football team, Captain of the 
XXII, Gymnastic champion and 
winner of the Ladies' Prize. At 
Coopers Hill he was in the 
Cricket and Football teams 
and winner of the Gymnastic 
Prize. In 1877 he was appointed 
Assistant Engineer in Sind and 
placed in charge of the Rohri 
Division. Four years later he acted 
as Executive Engineer, first of the 
Begari and then of Ghar and Shikar- 
pur Divisions, and was transferred 
to Sholapur in 1887. As Assistant 
Engineer Mr. Cameron was 
employed on the inmortant work 
of deepening the Eastern^ Nara 
Supply Channel. The Eastern Nara 


is an old river channel, now con- 
nected with the Indus by the 
“ Supply Channel, ' ' twelve miles 
long, and starting from the 
river at Rohri. The Eastern 
Nara is the sole source of sup- 
ply to the Jamrao, Mithrao, Thar 
and other smaller canals in the Thar 
and Parkar District. In 1886, Mr. 
Cameron was transferred from Sind, 
but returned in 1889 and held 
charge of the Eastern Nara District. 
After return from leave in 1891 he 
was posted to the Satara District, 
but in 1902 he returned to Sind for 
a short time as member and Secre- 
tary of an important Commission 
apj)ointed by Government to en- 
quire into the Irrigation of Sind 
generally. At the end of 1902 he 



was appointed Executive Engineer 
of the Dharwar District, and in 1895 
he acted for a short time as Under- 
secretary to Government, P. W. 
Department. On return from leave 
in 1899 he was selected for famine 
duty, first in Kathiawar and then 
at Nasik. Two years later he was 
appointed Superintending Engineer, 
Southern Division, with Belgaum 
as the head-quarters, and in 1903 he 
was transferred to Sind as Superin- 
tending Engineer in charge of the 
Indus Right Bank works. He pos- 
sesses a good knowledge of Sindh i 
and Beluchi, having passed two 
examinations in the former and 
one in the latter. Mr. Cameron 
was gazetted Joint Secretary in 
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March 1904 and has acted as Chief 
Engineer, P. W. D., and Senior 
Secretary during the absence of 
the Hon’ble Mr. White. 

Mr. JOHN STRATHEDEN 
CAMPBELL, I. c. s. {Lieut," 
Colonel, Naini Tal Volunteer Rifles), 
Commissioner of Kumaon, son 
of the late' John Scarlett Campbell, 
formerly of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice and Judge of the Chief Court, 
Panjab. Born at Saugor in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, India. Educated 
in England at Rugby, and Balliol 
College, Oxford. Joined the Service 
in 1883, was attached to the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh 
(now Upper Provinces), and ar- 
rived in India on 14th December 
in the same year. Served in Morad- 
abad, Bareilly, Saharan})ur, Ballia, 
Gonda, Lucknow, Jhansi, Rohil- 
khand and other places in these 
provinces, rising to Magistrate and 
Collector, officiating as District and 
Sessions Judge in 1904. In March 
1906, he was appointed Commis- 
sioner and posted to Kumaon. He 
commands the Naini Tal Volunteers 
with the rank of Lieut. -Colonel. 
Mr. Campbeirs recreation is big 
game shooting. 

The HoiTblc Mr. R. W. CAR- 
LYLE, C.I.E., who was appointed 
in December 1904, to officiate as 
Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, was appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service in 1880. For 
•five years he acted as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, beginning 
his Indian career at Midnapur. In 
1888 he was appointed Under- Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, 
and while holding this office he 
acted as Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home De- 
partment, and he also officiated 
for a short time as Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal. He 
was appointed Magistrate and Collec- 
tor of Chittagong in 1 890, and in De- 
cember 1891 took nearly two years’ 
furlough. After serving as Magis- 
trate and Collector of Tippera and 
Darbhanga, Mr. Carlyle in 1897 look 
furlough for a year. The next year he 
was made a C.I.E,, and was appoint- 
ed to Calcutta for Famine work 
during 1896-7. Mr. Carlyle acted 
as Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, L. P., in 1899 and again 
in 1902. 

19 


He was appointed to special duty 
in the Bengal Secretariat in 1901, and 
in 1902 received the ain>ointmefit of 
Inspector-General of Police, L. P. 
He was on deputation in connection 
with the Police Commission from 
November 3rd to 6th December, and 
in April officiated as Commis- 
sioner of Dacca. Mr. Carlyle be- 
came Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1904, and was 
appointed to the Bengal Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. HERBERT 
WILLIAM CAMERON CARN- 
DUFF, C.I.E. , lately Officiating Sec- 
retary to the Government of Bengal 
in the Judicial and General Depart- 
ments, and Member of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s Legislative 
Council, is the son of Mr. D. 
Carnduff, late of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, and was born in 
India in 1862. He was educated 
privately and at Edinburgh 
University and Balliol College 
(Oxon). He joined the Indian Civil 
Service on the nth September 
1883, arriving in India in November 
of the same year. His first appoint- 
ment was that of Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Shahabad, and 
after serving for some years as ipini 
Magistrate, Subdivisional Omcer, 
Cantonment Magistrate and Small 
Cause Court Judge, he joined the 
Bengal Secretariat in 1887 as 
Under- Secretary in the General, 
Revenue and Statistical Depart- 
ments. In 1888 he officiated as 
Under- Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Department, and in 1889 
he was for some time on deputation, 
preparing the Annual General Admi- 
nistration Report of Bengal. From 
March 1890 till January 1895, he 
was Registrar, Appellate Side, High 
Court. Since then his service has 
been chiefly in the Imperial Secre- 
tariat, he having filled the appoint- 
ments of Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Legislative Department 
for eight years. In 1902 he acted as 
Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy for six months, prior to 
going on leave. On his return in 
March 1903, he was placed on special 
duty in connection with the Imperial 
Gazetteer, and in the following J une 
rejoined the Legislative Department 
as Deputy Secretary. In April 1904, 
he became Judicial Commissioner of 


Chota Nagpur, and was ai)i)ointed 
offg. Secretary in 1905, In 1903 he 
was the recipient of the C.I.E. In 
1904 he published a work on Mili- 
tary and Cantonment Law in India. 

Capt W. CHANDLER, Deputy 
Director, Royal Indian Marine and 
Member of the Port Trust of Cal- 
cutta. Born in the year 1857 and 
educated at Brighton. Captain 
Chandler joined the Royal Indian 
Marine in November of the year 
1877. He served in the “Tenas- 
serim” during the Egyptian Ex- 
pedition of 1882, and for this ser- 
vice he received the medal and the 
Khedive Star. During the Burma 
War of 1885 he commanded R.I.M.S. 
‘'Sir William PeeU' on the Irra- 
waddy River, and holds the Medal 
and Clasp for the Burma opera- 
tions. He was appointed As- 
sistant Director of the Royal In- 
dian Marine, and held the ])ost from 
1898 to 1903, receiving the thanks 
of the (jovernment of India for 
services connected with The des- 
patch of troops to South Africa 
from Bombay. 

Captain Chandler next officiated 
as Deputy Director of the Royal In- 
dian Marine from April to Novem- 
ber 1903, and was appointed Pre- 
sidency Port Officer at Madras at 
the end of the year 1903, which 
app)intment he held till 1905 when 
he obtained the post of Deputy 
Director, Royal Indian Marine. In 
March 1905, he was appointed a 
Men)bcr of the Calcutta Port Trust. 

The Hon’ble Mr. JUSTICE 
NARAYEN GANESH CHANDA- 
VARKAR, LL.B., was born at 
Honavar in Kanara in December 
1855. He was educated at Elphin- 
stone College, where he gained 
several prizes, es})ecially one for the 
best written Essay on “ English 
Monasteries and their Dissolution.” 
In 1877 he took his B.A. degree in 
the first class, and obtained the 
“James Taylor” prize for profi- 
ciency in History and Political Eco- 
nomy. He was Junior Dakshina 
Fellow of Elphinstone College in 
1877. Chandavarkar 

took charge of the English Editor- 
ship of the “ Indu Prakash,” which 
paper he conducted for eleven years 
with great success. He took his 
LL.D. degree in 1881, and was 
awarded the “Arnold Scholarship” 
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for proficiency in Hindu Law. He 
was enrolled in that year as a 
pleader in the High Court, where he 
met with distinction. Mr. Chanda* 
varkar took part in the leading 
}>oIitica] movementsof his country ; 



HoiVble Mr. Justice Narayen Ganesh 
Chandavarkar. 

besides being a jealous social re 
former he has always fearlessly ad 
vocated the cause of widow mar 
riage, female education, and other 
social reforms with which the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade was identified. 
In 1885 he was one of the delegates 
who proceeded to England to en- 
lighten the electors on Indian 
matters. He is considered a good 
speaker, among his best speeches 
being the one delivered in 1886 at a 
public meeting convened for the 
purpose of establishing a branch in 
Bombay of the Lady Dufferin Asso- 
ciation for giving medical relief to 
Indian women. Lord Reay, the 
Governor of Bombay, having 
presided. 

Mr. Chandavarkar has been 
a Fellow of the University of Bom- 
bay since 1886. He had been a 
Syndic of that University since 
1901. In 1902 the Government of 
India appointed him the Bombay 
member to assist the Indian Uni- 
versities Commission. He is Presi- 
dent of the Theistic Church called 
the Bombay Prarthana Samaj. He 
])resided at the Provincial Confer- 
ence held at Karachi the same year, 


and at the sitting of the Indian 
National Congress at Lahore in 
December 1900. He is now the 
General Secretary of the move- 
ment known as the Indian Social 
Conference. 

In 1897 Mr. Chandavarkar was 
nominated by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay an Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council, 
as a representative of the Bombay 
University, and he held that office 
for four years. In December 1900, 
the late Mr. Justice Ranade having 
taken six months' furlough, H. E. 
Lord Northcote, then Governor ol 
Bombay, appointed Mr. Chanda- 
varkar to act as a J udge of the High 
Court of Bombay. On the death 
of Mr. Ranade in January 1901, 
he was confirmed in that appoint- 
ment which he still holds. 

Mr. RAMANI MOHAN ( HAT- 
TERJEE, M.A., Collector to the 
Corporation of Calcutta, was born 
in the year i860 in Calcutta, and 
educated at the Presidency 
College, obtaining the degree ol 
Master of Arts in 1881. He was 
appointed, in 1881, Professor ol 
Mathematics and Phyaical Science 



in the Metropolitan Institution, and 
for six years ably filled the ap- 
pointment. Retiring from the 
professorship in 1887, and relin- 
quishing educational work, he 
obtained the post of License Officer 
to the Corporation, and has during 


the eighteen years which have 
since elapsed, gradually risen until 
in 1901 he became the Collector 
to the Corporation of Calcutta, 
which highly responsible position 



Mr. Frank Clayton. 


he still holds. Mr. Chatterjee’s 
interest in educational matters 
has not ceased with his withdrawal 
from his professorshi]), as lie is a 
much respected member of the 
Executive Council of the Metropoli- 
tan Instihition in Calcutta. He 
has the reputation of being one 
of the most popular officers oi 
the Corporation. The standard 
of collection reached in the depart- 
ment under Mr. Chatterjee’s con- 
trol is the highest on record for an 
Indian Municipality; being as much 
as nearly 99 J per cent, of the current 
demand ; what is even more credit- 
able is the fact, that, in spite of 
the high percentage of collection, 
there is little or no complaint from 
the public, in connection with the 
recovery of taxes ; the work 
being done with a good deal of syni 
pathy and tact. In November 
1905 at the invifation of H. H. the 
Rajah of Tipperah Mr, Chat- 
terjee accepted tlie office of Minister 
to the Rajah for 15 months, 
having obtained leave for the period 
from the Corporation of Calcutta. 

Mr. FRANK CLAYTON, F.c.n. 
A.M. INST. C.E., Executive Engineer 
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of the Tarai and Bhabai Estates, 
United Provinces, was born at Port 
Levis, Canada, in the year 1867. 
He was educated at Marlborough 
College and at Coopers Hill Col- 
lege, whence he passed out as a Fel- 
low in t888. In the following year, 
Mr. Clayton came out to India and 
joined the Irrigation Department 
nf the United Provinces. In the 
('ourse of his duties with this 
Department he has .served on the 
(ranges, Eastern Jumna, and Agra 
('anals. In the year 1895, he was 
placed on the construction of the 
Fatehpur Branch of the (iaiiges 
('anal, for two years as Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer, and for one year as 
Executive Engineer of the I.ower 
Division. In 1899, he was deputed 
to the Tarai and Hhahar Estat(‘s 
and has held that a])poinlment up 
to the present date. 

Mr. GEORCiE B. CRESSWELL, 
(ieneral Manager, Darjeeling-Hima- 
layan Railway, is the son of the 
late Dr. A. Cress well, r.R.c.s., and 
was born in London in the year 
1870. He received liis education at 
King’s Colleger, London. For his 
jirofessional training he was articled 
to tlu^ Loudon Brighton and South 
Coast Railway, and after serving 



his term with that Company was for 
a short period in the .service of the 
London and North-Western Railway. 
In the year 1891, Mr. Cresswell pro- 


ceeded to India and was for a brief 
time with Messrs. Arthur Butler & 
Co., Engineers. In the following 
year he was appointed Assistant to 



Capi. S. D A. Crookshank. 

Mr. J. Mansononthe Bengal-Dooars 
Railway. He remained with this 
Company till 1893 when he joined 
the Assam-Bengal Railway which 
was then being constructed. On 
the conclusion of the construction 
in igoi, he .s])ent a few montlis in 
America. After his return to India 
in 1903 he was otfererl and accej)ted 
the a])pointment of (ieneral Manager 
and Engineer-in-Chief to tlu' Bengal- 
Dooars Railway. In the following 
year he camt* to Darjeeling as 
Deputy Manager of the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railway, and on the 
retirement of Mr. Cary, was appoint- 
ed to his jiresent j)osition in March 
1906. Mr. Cresswell is a Commis- 
sioner of the Darjeeling Munici))ality, 
and takes a great interest in public 
matters. 

Capt. S. D’A. CROOKSHANK, 
K.E., Under-Secretary in the Public 
Works Department, Buildings and 
Roads and Railway Brandies, 
United Provinces. Second son of the 
late Colonel A. C. W. Crookshank, 
34th Pioneers, who died from a 
wound received in action whilst 
commanding a Brigade during the 
Black Mountain Exjieditioji in 
1888. Born in June 1870, Captain 


Crookshank was educated at Neuen- 
heim College in (jermany. Subse- 
quently he joined the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich and obtained 
his Commission in the Royal Engi- 
neers on the 29th July 1889. He saw 
service in the Chitral Expedition of 
1895 as an Assistant Field Engineer 
on the road over the Malakand and 
up the Panj Kora Valley, receiving 
the Frontier Medal for his services. 
He entered the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Ilnited Provinces, in 1892, and 
was appointed to his present ])ost on 
6th January 1905. 

Mr. ALEXANDER WALMES- 
LEYCRUICKSHANK, c.s.i., i.c.s., 
Bar.-at-Law, Mt'mber of the Board 
of Revenue, United Provinces, 
was born at Dliarwar in the Bom- 
bay Presidency in the year 1851, 
his father being the fate Major 
Cruickshank. r.e. He* jiroceeded 
home for his education which was 
carried out at a private school at 
Wimbledon. Passing the Indian 
Civil Service competitive exami- 
nation, he joined the service on 26th 
July 1872, and ])roceeded to India, 
arriving here on nth November in 
the same y(‘ar, and was attached 
to the North-West Provinces (now 
incorporated in th(‘ United Prov- 



iiicfs). He served in many 
districts of the North-West Prov- 
inces during the ensuing years 
vising through tlie various grades 
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Assistant Magistrate, Joint Magis- 
trate, Magistrate and Collector, till 
in 1893 he was appointed Acting 
Commissioner, which grade was 
made substantive on the loth Octo- 
ber 1897. In the year 1898 he was 
invested with the Insignia of a Com- 
panion of the Star of India. After 
a further period passed in service 
and furlough Mr. Cruickshank was 
appointed Additional Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General 
for the usual term of two years. 
In 1905 he was appointed a Member 
of the Board of Revenue, his 
present appointment. 

Mr. W. L. DALLAS, Scientific 
Assistant to the Meteorological Re- 
porter to the Government of India, 
was born in London in 1851 arid re- 
ceived his education in Edinburgh. 
Returning to London in 1869 he 
Joined Messrs. Robarts Lubbock & 
Co/s bank where he remained for 
one year. Mr. Dallas then joined the 
Meteorol(^ical Department of the 
Board of Trade in 1870, and put in 
II to 12 years of useful service, un- 
til he was offered the present posi- 
tion by the Secretary of State, which 
he accej^ed, and joined the Meteoro- 
logical Department of the Govern- 
ment of India in the year 1882. 
Mr, Dallas has contributed nu- 
merous articles on meteorological 
subjects to European and Ameri- 
can scientific societies and journals, 
and is the author of the following 
papers published officially by the 
Meteorological Department: — 

(1) Cyclone Memoirs of tlie Ara- 
bian Sea. 

(2) Meteorological Cliarts of the 
Arabian Sea. 

(3) Meteorological Charts of the 
Bay of Bengal. 

(4) The Meteorology of the south- 
ern ])ortions of the Bay of Bengal. 

(5) The Meteorology and Climat- 
ology of Northern Afghanistan. 

(oj The relation between Sun- 
spots and Weather as shown by ma- 
rine observations. 

(7) The mean temperature and 
humidity conditions ^ the Arabian 
Sea and Persian Gulf, 

(8) A storm developed in Equa- 
torial Remons. 

(9) A discussion of thunderstorm 
observations recorded in India. 

(10) A discussion as to the failure 
of the monsoon rainfall in India in 
1899. 
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(11) A Meteorological History of 
the seven monsoon seasons, 1893 — 
1899. 

(12) A report on cloud observa- 
tions and measurements in Simla. 

(13) * ‘ Weather and Warfare/ * a 
lecture delivered at the U. S. In- 
stitution, Simla. 

Mr. K. DATTA, Chief Suj^rin- 
tendent, Office of the Accountant- 
General, Bengal, was born at the 
village of Patul in the District of 
Hughli on the 27th February 1853, 
and educated at the Howrah Gov- 
ernment School, and afterwards 
at the Cathedral Mission College, 
Calcutta University. Mr. Datta, in 
1874, entered the Public Works De- 
partment of Bengal as an Accountant, 



and remained in this Department 
for a period of about two years. 
In the year 1876 Mr. Datta joined 
the Office of the Accountant-Gen- 
eral as an Auditor, and worked in 
this office up to December 1888. 
He was then transferred to the 
office of the Accountant-General, 
Burma, Rangoon, as Auditor and 
Accountant. Mr. Datta was sub- 
sequently placed in charge of the 
Book Dept, of the Rangoon office, 
and as Book-keeper. He returned to 
the Office of the Accountant-Gen- 
eral, Bengal, in August 1897, and 
held the position of Superintend- 
ent of the Budget Section. He 
was afterwards transferred to the 
Audit Department of the salaries 


and allowances of Gazetted officers, 
and subsequently became Book- 
keeper. In March 1902, he became 
Senior Superintendent in charge 
of the Treasury Account Depart- 
ment. Mr. Datta was appointed 
Chief Superintendent of the Ac- 
countant-uenerars Office in July 
1905, and holds this position to the 
present day. 

Mr. WILLIAM CECIL DAVIS, 
Examiner of Accounts, Public 
Works Department, was born in 
Dorsetshire in the year 1872 and 
educated at English Public Schools. 
Mr. Davis came out to India in 
October 1890, and was engaged in 
private enterprise. He joined the 
public service in February 1897, as 
Assistant Examiner, ist Grade, on 
probation, in the Public Works 
Accounts Branch; confirmed in 
February 1898, Deputy Examiner, 
Class n, permanent, 14th June 
1898 ; Deputy Examiner, Class 1 , 
permanent, 4th July 1900; and 
Examiner, Class IV, 3rd Grade, per- 
manent, October 1903. During his 
service career he has been attached 
to the following Accounts offices : — 
Public Works Accounts, Raj pu tana. 
Central India; Telegraphs, North- 
Western Railway; Military Works 
Services, Public Works Accounts, 
United Provinces; Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, Public Works 
Accounts, Bombay; and Public 
Works Accounts, Bengal. 

Mr. FRANCIS ERSKINE DEMP- 
STER, C.I.K., Director, Telegraphs 
(Construction Branch) {Major, 2nd 
Batt.t Calcutta V ol. Rifles), eldest son 
of Capt. H. L. Dempster, late Royal 
Madras Artillery, born at Cannanore, 
Malabar Coast, July 1858, was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh Academy 
and Edinburgh Institution. Passed 
with the first batch of Telegraph 
Students into the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill, 
in 1877, and was appointed Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Telegraphs 
in July 1878. Arrived in India 
November 1878. Was employed 
in Southern Afghanistan during 
the war of 1878, 1879, 1S80, and was 
granted the war medal. Was trans- 
ferred to Upper Burma in 1887 
after the Annexation, and the fol- 
lowing year accompanied the ex- 
peditionary force against the Chins, 
for which he was granted the Indian 
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medal with the Chin Luishai clasp. 
In 1895 went as Chief Telegraph 
Officer with the Chitral Relief Force, 
was mentioned in despatches and re- 


flate at xMidnapore and Alipore, and 
in 1905 was appointed to his present 
post as Assistant ComjjtrcJler, India 
Treasuries. In 1902 hr took his 
M.A. degree. 


duties, and Professor of Physiology 
for some time. Three years later 
he became the Obstetric Physician 
at the Hospital and Professor of 



Mr Francis Erskink Oempstkr. 

ceived the decoration of the C.I.E., 
and the Indian medal 1895 with 
clasp, Relief of Chitral. In 1896 
held charge of the Calcutta Tele- 
graph Office and raised the Tele- 
graph Company of the Presidency 
Battalion of the Calcutta Volunteer 
Rifles, and ajso while in charge of 
the Calcutta Office was instrumen- 
tal in instituting the Telegraph 
Officers* Challenge Shield, which 
is shot for annually by teams of 
Telegraph Volunteers throughout 
India. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAM D£N- 
TITH, I.C.S., M.A. (Cantab), Assist- 
ant Com))troller, India Treasuries, 
was born in the year 1874 in 
Hampshire, England, and educated 
at Dulwich College, and at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He took his degree 
as Bachelor of Arts in 1896, and in 
the following year competed success- 
fully at the Indian Civil Service 
Examination. In 1898 Mr. Dentith 
passed the second and final examina- 
tion and came to India at the end of 
tne same year. He was first posted 
at Dacca as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector, subsequently serving as 
Sub-Divisional Officer at Gobindpur 
and Giridih, then as Joint Magis- 


Lieut.-Col. HENRY PEERS 
DIMMOCK, M.D. (Durham), M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., I.M.S., J.P., Principal 

of Grant Medical College and Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery, Bombay. He 
was born at Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
in 1857 and educated at King’s 
School, Ely, St. George’s Hospital, 
London, and the Durham Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, took his de- 
gree in London in 1879 and at Dur- 
ham in 1898. He joined the Service 
in 1880, and came to India in the 
same year and was on general duty 
at the Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, 
Bombay; he served with the 2nd 
Beluchee and the 129th Bombay 
Infantry as their Surgeon in Af- 
ghanistan during the final period of 
the War. After a period of duty as 
Medical Officer in charge of the 
Marine Battalion and 2()th Bombay 
Infantry, and as Civil Surgeon of 
Shikarpiir, Karachi and Nasik, 
Colonel Dim mock was appointed, 
in 1888, as Professor of Pathology 
and Curator of the Museum at the 
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Grant Medical College, and the third 
Physician, J. J. Hospital; he also 
acted as Chemical Analyser to Gov- 
ernment in addition to his other 



Midwifery at the Grant Medical 
College. In 1897 he was a])poinled 
by the Government of Bombay to be 
the Medical Member of the first 
Plague Committee of which General 
Gatacre was the President and Mr. 
James, a.m. inst. c.e., and Mr. P. C. 
Snow, i.( .s., were the other mem- 
bers. The arrangements for plague 
ho.spitals, segregation, and other 
im))ortant plague measures which 
are still adopted, were worked out 
by this Committee. On General 
Gatacre jiroceeding to England, the 
late Sir James Campbell became 
President and Colonel Dimmock 
was asked by him to remain on 
the Commission, which he did until 
May 1898 when he had to proceed 
on leave in consequence of his 
health being affected by the 
arduous labours of the post. In 
1901 he acted as Princijial, and in 
November of 1903 was confirmed 
in that appointment, having been 
connected with the College and 
the Hospital for a period of about 
sixteen years. Colonel Dimmock 
is a Syndic of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, in which he also held the post 
of I)ean of the Medical Faculty. 
For several years he was a member 
of the Bombay Municipality, and 
was on the Standing Committee for 
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four years till, owing to the pressure 
of work and other duties, he had 
to resign. He is a member of the 
leading Clubs of Bombay, the Koyal 
Bombay Yacht ( lub, the Bombay 
Club, the Bycnlla Club and the i6tfi 
St. James. 



Mr, Kkancis Knowi.ks Dobhin 

Mr. FRANCIS KNOWLLS 
DOBBIN, B.A., Bar.-at-law, is a 
graduate of Dublin University and 
was called to the Bar at King’s 
Inn, Dublin, in January 
Proceeding to Calcutta he was en- 
rolled an Advocate of the High 
Court in March i8()3. In i8<}0. ne 
was aj)pointed Coroner of Calcutta, 
and in i()oJ, joined th(^ Small 
Cause C'onrt as Registrar. 

Mr. ALEXANDER KARLEY 
DONATED was born at Muchalls, 
Kincardineshire, and after spend- 
ing his schotjl days at the Mer- 
chants Companies’ Schools at Edin- 
burgh, finished his education at the 
University in the same city. 

At first he was engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, but, finding these 
uncongenial, joined Gray’s Inn in 
1804, and obtained an Honours 
Certificate and the Council of Legal 
Education’s pri^e for Constitu- 
tional Law. 

He was called to the Bar in 
Trinity Term, 1807, and practised 
for a couple of years in London, 
pd then proceeded to India and 
joined the Bombay Bar in 1900. 


The same year he was a])pointed 
Examiner in English and in Law 
to the Bombay University, and in 
1901 was appointed Professor ol 
Equity in the (lovernment Law 
School. Bombay. In 1905 he be- 
came Judge in the Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay.' 

Major MONTAt.U WILLIAM 
DOUGLAS, C.I.E., Deputy Com- 
missioner, Punjab, entered the ist 
Battalion, North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, in Febmary 1884. He was 
Private Secretary to the late Sir 
Henry Norman when (iovernor of 
Jamaica. Joined the Indian Army 
in 1887, was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner, Punjab, in 1890, and 
Deputy Commissioner two years 
later. He is the President of the 
Simla Municipality and vSiiperin- 
teiident of Hill Stations. Major 
Douglas was Deputy Commissioner 
of Delhi during the Durbar of 1902 
and a member of the Executive 
Comm ttee of the Durbar. 

The Hon’blc Mr. JAMES 
McCRONE DOUIE, i.c.s.. Settle- 
ment Commissioner, Government 
of the Punjab. Born in Ayrshire 
(Largs), Scotland, in 1854. He was 
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educated at the High School, Edin- 
burgh, the University of Edinburgh, 
and Balliol College, Oxford ; was a 
Boden Sanskrit Scholar. Appoint- 


trl after the examination of 1874, 
he arrived in India December 1876, 
and served as Settlement Officer, 
Secretary to the Financial Commis- 
sioner, and as Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Punjab. In 1891^ he 
was appointed Senior Secretary to 
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the Financial Commissioner. He 
was ap])ointed Deputy Commission- 
er in November 1891 ; Officiating 
Revenue Secretary from April 1893 
to Octol)or 1894 : and again from 
November 1895 to April 1896 ; Offi- 
ciating Commissioner of Lahon* and 
Superintendent, April 1898 ; was 
Chief .Secretary to tlie Govern- 
ment of the Punjab from March 1900 
to April 1902. In July Kpo and 
again in 1903 he was created a 
member of tlie Punjab Legislative 
('omicil. He is an author of a trans- 
lation of the Biluchinama, with a 
Biluch grammar, and tlic Punjab 
Settlement and Land Adminis- 
tration Manuals, and is a Fellow of 
the Punjab University. 

Mr. FREDERICK (iKORGE 
DUMAYNE, Vice-Chairman of the 
Commissioners f(.r the Port of Cal- 
cutta, horn in l- 5 ombay in 1852, 
educated in Scotland, returned to 
India in 1870, and was shortly after- 
wards nominated to a junior appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Govern- 
ment Reclamation Works, Bomba\ . 
On the formation of the Bombay 
Port Trust in Juiu* 1873 was trans- 
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ferred with the other niernhcTS of the 
staff of the (joverament Reclama- 
tion Works to the service of the 
Trustees of the Port of Bombay. 
In 1878-79 acted as Secretary to the 
Bombay Port Trust, hi jaauar\' 
1880 was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary, and between that date and 
x888 acted from time to time as 
Secretary. In 1888 was a])pointed 
Dock Superintendent, and in 1890 
succeeded to the post of Secretary. 
In 1900 was nominated as a Member 
of the Committee a])pointed by the 
(iovernment of Bengal to enquire 
into the working of the Calcutta 
Port Trust, and in March 1901 was 
appointed by the (Tovernmenl of 
Bengal to be Vice-Chairman of tlu* 
Calcutta Port Trust. 

Mr. GEORGE OWEN WILLIAM 

DUNN, M.INST.C.E., M.R. SAN. INST. 
The Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Coopers Hill has in the 
|)ast sent out to India a large army 
of excellently trained engineers, not 
the least successful of whom has 
been Mr. G. O. W. Dunn, who joined 
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the college in 1873 at the age of 
nineteen. His first Indian experi- 
ence was on the relief works started 
at Satara during the great famine of 
1876. After some years of irriga- 
tion work, he was appointed Person- 
al Assistant to the Chief Engineer 
for Irrigation in 1885, and ex officio 


Assistant Secretary to Government 
for Irrigation. Various Military, 
Imperial, and Provincial works, 
including a survey of the irrigation- 
al and cultivable possibilities of a 
portion of the Aden Protectorate, 
occupied him up to 1894, when he 
became IJndcr-Secretary to (lovern 
ment in the Public Wmks Depart- 
ment. During the next ten years, 
in addition to the superintendence 
of many large undertakings falling 
to the lot of his office, Mr. Dunn 
held the appointment of Su])erin- 
tendent of the Practical Course at 
Coo})ers Hill College and Examiner 
of the senior students in Bridge 
Design and Descri])tive Engineer- 
ing. In 1903, he became Joint 
Secretary to Government in the 
P. W. D., Bombay, and in 1904, on 
the departure to Europe on furlough 
of the Hon. Mr. Rebsch, Mr. Dunn 
was appointed Acting Chairman 
of the City of Bombay lm])rove- 
ment Trust. He was nominated an 
Additional Member of ('ouncil in 
i()03. The Masonic and profes- 
sional careers of Mr. Dunn are 
('oincident in lime, he having first 
seen the light in Lodge Persever- 
ance, Sidmouth, in 187b, just 
before his departure for India. 
He first held office in the Royal 
Connaught Lodge, Ahmednagar, 
in 1892, and became Master of 
Lodge St. (ieorge, Bombay, in 
i 8()5. He has twice been appoint- 
ed Dejnity District Grand Master 
of Bombay and its territories under 
the English Constitution, an office 
which he received first at the 
hands of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught, and on the .second 
occasion from L -rd Northcote. In 
Royal Andi Masoni N' he is Second 
Principal of the District (irand 
Chapter of Bombay. His })ubli( 
and social offices include the Cbair- 
manship of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute. Membershi]) 
of the Bombay Munici])al Cor])o- 
ration. Vice- Presidentship of tlu* 
Royal Bombay Yacht Club, and 
Justice of the Peace and Fellow of 
the Bombay University. 

Mr. HENRY COOPER EGtiAR, 
M.v.c^.. senior member of the firm of 
Sanderson & Com[)any, (iovcTiiment 
Solicitors, was boni in the year 
1851, at Bramshaw, New Forest. 
His father was Frederick Eggar 
of Aldershot. He was educated 
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j>rivateiy and at Kings College, 
London. He served his articl<‘s ol 
clerkship under London solicitors, 
and was admitted as a solicitoi 
in 1876. In July 1877 he came to 
Calcutta and joined the firm of 
Sanderson & Company. In 1881 he 
became a partner in the firm. On 
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several occasions, namely, in the 
years 1895. 1^96, 1898, and 1899 he 
officiated as Solicitor to the Govern- 
ment of India. He received the 
substantive a]q)ointment on March 
1st, 1890. Mr. Eggar is President 
of the Attorney’s Association of 
Calcutta, and one of the trustees of 
the Victoria Memorial. 

On the oc casion of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales in January 1906, 
he was decorated with the m.v.o. 

Mr. CL A U D K F R A N (' 1 S 
ERSKINE, Officiating Superinten 
dent (in charge No. 23 Party, 
Tidal and Levelling), Survey of 
India, is the son of Claudius James 
Erskine of the Bombay ( ivil Ser- 
vice, and was born on 15th Oc to- 
ber 1835. He received his (‘du(‘a- 
tion at Clifton C ollege and West- 
minster School and, proceeding to 
India, enterc^d (iovernment service 
on 23th June* 1880. His first 
appointment was as Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Sind Settlement 
Survey. In 1884 he was trans- 
ferred to the Bombay Survey, and 
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in January 1891 to the Survey of 
India. In the year 1895 he was for 
some months attached to the Head- 
Quarters office at Calcutta, and in 
1905 returned to the Central 
Provinces whence after a short 
period he was transferred to Sind, 
where he remained until he took 
over charge of No. 25 Party. 

Sir ARTHUR UPTON FAN- 
SHAWE, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., late 

Director-General of Post Offices, 
India, was born in 1848, and is the 
son of the late Rev. J. Fanshawe, 
of Dengey House, Essex. He re- 
ceived his education at Repton 
College, and after the examination 
of 1869, entered the Indian Civil 
Service. Arriving in India Nov- 
ember 1871, he was appointed to 
serve in the Central Provinces till 
1880, during which period he held 
the responsible positions of Assist- 
ant Magistrate, Commissioner of 
Excise, Assistant Secretary, and 
finally Acting Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner. The following 
year he joined the Post Office, India, 
as Postmaster-General, and in 1888 
was appointed Secretary to the 
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Government of India, Finance and 
Commerce Department, and also 
Officiating Director-General of Post 
Offices, till he was confirmed in that 
a]ipointinent a year later. He was 
a member of the Royal Commission 


on Opium for two years, and in 
recognition of the good services 
rendered to the Government he had 
the title of C.S.I. conferred on him 
in 1896, and was created a K.C.LE. 
in January 1903. 

Mr. JOHN CARLYLE FER- 
GUSSON, B.A., I.C.S., J.P., M.R.A.S., 
M.A.s.B., Under-Secretary 
in the Home Department of the 
Government of India, was born 
in the year 1872 at Leslie in the 
County of Fife, Scotland, and 
educated at St. PauPs School, 
and Trinity College, Oxford. He 
was appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service after the examination of 
1895, and arrived in India on the 
8th December 1896 : first served at 
Cawnpore as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector : was transferred in 
the same capacity to Shahjahanpur 
in 1898 : officiated as J oint Magis- 
trate at Bareilly (1899 19^0), 

Meerut (1900), Hardoi and Benares 
(1901) : after serving as Assistant 
Settlement Officer in Bareilly for 
short i:)eriods in 1900 and 1901 was 
appointed Settlement Officer of that 
District in 1902 : became Under- 
secretary to the Government of the 
United Provinces in 1903: officiated 
as Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1904, and was 
confirmed in his present appoint- 
ment in December of that year. 

Mr. EDMUND WATKINS FERN, 
Chief Ins])ector, Drainage Depart- 
ment, Bombay Municipality/; was 
born in Nottingham in 1853 and 
educated partly in England and 
subsequently in India, where he 
arrived in 1865. He joined the 
Bombay Municipality in 1885 as 
Inspector in charge of Drainage 
Works, and with steady and zealous 
work attained his present position. 
The health of a large and thickly 
populated city like Bombay de- 
pends a good deal upon the sanitary 
arrangements and these have been 
one of the most important features 
of the Municipal works. Almost 
the whole of the underground 
pipe sewers and ovoid sewers of 
this city have been :laid and con- 
structed under the careful super- 
vision of Mr. Fern who has 
been connected with that Depart- 
ment during his whole term of office, 
which covers very nearly a quarter 
of a century. 


The Hon^ble Mr, EDMUND 
McGILDOWNY HOPE FULTON, 
C.S.I., I.C.S., Member of the Council 
of the Governor of Bombay, was 
born in London in 1848. He receiv- 
ed his education at Rugby, and 
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joined the Bombay Civil Service in 
1869. He held various appointments 
in different parts of the Presidency, 
and went to Rangoon as Judicial 
Commissioner of l.ower Burma in 
1891. In 1892 he was appointed to 
act as Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, in which appointment he 
was confirmed in 1897. 1902 

he was appointed a Member of the 
Governor’s Courfcil, and two yeats 
iater had the honour of the Com- 
panionship of the Star of India 
conferred on him. 

Capt. ANDREW THOMAS 
GAGE, Indian Medical Service, 
M.A., B.SC., M.B., C.M., F.L.S., 

F.R.H.S., Officiating Superin- 
tendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta. Born in the year at 
Aberdeen and educated at the Gram- 
mar School of Old Aberdeen. After 
his school career Captain Gage 
pursued his studies at Aberdeen 
University. He graduated M.A. 
wdth 1st class honours in Natural 
Science in 1891, and B. Sc. with 
highest honours in 1893. From 
1893 to 1896 he was Assistant 
to the Professor of Botany in the 
University of Aberdeen. In 1896 
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he als(# graduated in Medicine. 
In the year 1897 entered the In- 
dian Medical Service, and came out 
to India in 1898. For the first 
three months ol his Indian service 
he was attached to a Regiment on 
the North-West Frontier. In the 
first year of his service he was ap- 
pointed Curator of the Herbarium 
attached to the Royal Botanic Gar- 
den at Calcutta. He still holds this 
appointment. Since 1904 he ha.s 
been officiating as Su])erintendent 
of the same institution, and as Di 
rector of the Botanical Survey of 
India, and also as Superintendent 
of Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal 
and Quinologist to the Government 
of Bengal. Ca])tain Gage is also 
Officiating Secretary to the Board of 
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Scientific Advice to the (lovernment 
of India, and Officiating Professor of 
Botany at the Medical College, 
Calcutta. He is a Fellow of the 
Linnsean and Royal Horticultural 
Societies, also a Member of the 
Society of Arts. Has ])ublished 
various botanical pa])ers. 

Surgn.-General Sir THOMAS 
GALLWEY, M.D., K.c.M.G., c.n., 
fourth son of Henry Gallwey, Esq., 
J.P., of Tramore, Co. Waterford, 
born 1852 : educated at Stonyhurst : 
M.D., MCH., Royal University, 
Ireland, 1873. Married, iqoi, Maud 
20 


Margaret Howard, daughter of the 
late Captain (iifford, 12th Lancers, 
and Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, and widow' of Captain C. 
W. D. Gordon, r.a. 

Entered Army Medical Depart- 
ment, March 1874, specially pro- 
moted Surgeon-Major, 1885 ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, 1893 ; Brigade-Sur- 
g('on Lieutenant-Colonel, 1896 ; 
Royal Army Medical Corps, 1898 ; 
and Surgeon-Cteneral. December 
1901. 

Served in the Afghan War, 
1878-80 ; capture of Ali Musjid and 
Expedition into Bazar Valley; re- 
turned WMth troops through Khy- 
ber Pass (death march), June 1879 ; 
organized and was in sole charge 
of the Cholera Hospital Camp, 
Peshawar-jumrood (Medal with 
Clasp); Egyptian War, 1882; battles 
of Kassasin and Tel-el-Kebir; operat- 
ed on Egyptian wounded follow- 
ing battle ; thanked by Director- 
(leneral (Medal with Clas]) and 
Bronze Star). 

Proceeded to Egypt, July 1883, for 
Cholera Epidemic in that country. 

Nile E?q)edition, 1884-85 ; es- 
tablished Dibbah Field Hospital, 
crossed Bayuda Desert ; S.M.O. 
Gubat and organized field medical 
arrangements on return march 
and was present at engagement 
under General Sir Redvers Buller. 
(Mentioned in Despatches, London 
Gazette, August 25th, 1885, pro- 
moted Surgeon-Major.) 

Ex]>edition to Dongola, 1896, as 
Principal Medical Officer ; specially 
mentioned for energy and ca])acitv 
during the Cholera E])ideinic whi(Ji 
attacked the Expeditionary Force, 
and was present at the engage- 
ments leading up to the capture 
of Dongola Operations, 19th Se})- 
tember 1896. ( Despatches, London 

Gazette, 3rd November iSgh ; 
created ( .n., Egyj)tian Medal with 
Clasp.) 

Nile Expedition, 1897, as P.M C)., 
Egyptian Army. 

Nile Expedition, 1898, as P.M.O., 
Egyptian Army ; battles of At bar a 
and Khartoum (mentioned 
in Despatches, London Gazette, 
24th May and 30th September 
i8g8) ; promoted Colonel ; 
2 Clasps , Egyptian Medal ; British 
Medal. 

On leaving the Egyptian Army 
was accorded a special Army Order 
thanking him for his services. 


South African War, 1899-1900; 
Princij)al Medical Officer, Natal 
Army, under General Sir Redvers 
Buller ; was present at Colenso ; 
operations of 17th to 24th 
January 1900 ; action at Spionkop ; 
operations 5th to 7th February 
and action at VaalkranU ; opera- 
tions, Tugela Heights, 14th to 
27th February and battle of 
Pieters Hill resulting in Relief of 
Lad\'smith. Operations in Natal 
March to June 1900, including 
action at Lang’s Nek, bth to 9th 
June 1 900. Operations East of 
Pretoria in Transvaal July to 
November 1900. (Des[)atdies Sir 
Redvers Buller, 30th March and 9th 
Noveml)cr T900; London Gazette, 



8th February T901 ; Queen’s 
Medal with 6 Clasps. Created 

K.C.M.G.) 

Specially selected to be Princi- 
pal Medical Officer, His Majesty’^' 
Forces in India, January 1902. 

While P. M. O., India, he has 
been identified with re-organiza- 
tion of the field medical arrange- 
ments, and progress in peace cluirges, 
and in widesj)read sanitary improve- 
ments and tht* health efficiency of 
the Army. 

In the world of sport he has been 
))rominent ; especially Racquets, 
Billiards, Cricket, Polo, whist, 
Tennis and Yachting ; while in the 
racing world he has taken a fore- 
most place at home and abroad, and 
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his name will be rememlicrecl as 
the owner of Hidden Mystery 
and ** Leinster/^ the two best horses 
that ever jumped a country. 

Clubs: Junior United Service and 
Princes. 

Mr. EDWARD GEAKE, the 
present Commissioner of Excise and 
Salt, Bengal, was educated at Ply- 
imiith College, on the Continent, and 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He ar- 
rived in India in the year 1886 and 
was first posted to the Midna])ore 
district. Mr, Geake takes consider- 
able interest in Bengali literature 
and is c)ne of the few Civilians who 
have passed the Examination for the 
Degree of Honour in that language. 
His career has been mostly s})ent 
in district work, and within the 
last 20 years he has served in most 
of the important districts of Bengal, 
either as Judge or District Magis- 
trate. He is credited with an 
intimate knowledge of the details 
of administrative work and he has 
been engaged in the revision of 
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establishments and salaries in Gov- 
ernment offices as a •Mcml'>er of the 
Ministerial Officers’ Salaries 
Committee. He was appointed 
Commissioner of Excise in 
November 1904, and in that 
capacity he is responsible for the 
working of a department which, 
before the partition of Bengal, 
yielded a revenue bordering on 
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200 lakhs and even now produces 
150 lakhs of rupees annually. 

The control of operations for 
the prevention of illicit iiianu- 
facture of salt from the Chilka 
Lake on the south to the borders 
of Arracan on the east, is also 
vested in the Commissioner of 
Excise. 

The Excise administration of 
Bengal is in a transition stage, 
and the way is being paved for the 
abolition of the old native out- 
still and the introduction of mod- 
ern distilleries. The declared poli- 
cy of Government is to reduce th(‘ 
consumption of alcohol and noxi- 
ous drugs, by continually raising 
the cost ])rice to the consumcT. 
To effect this object and at the 
same time eradicate illicit prac- 
tices is the task of the Excise Com- 
missioner. In a country where 
ojnum or ganja can be produced 
at will by any cultivator, and wh(u*e 
the material for illicit distillation 
is always at hand, it is no easy 
matter to safeguard the revenue 
and protect the people from their 
own weaknesses. 

Mr. HERBERT GEORCiE (tELL. 
M.V.O., Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, was born 22nd October, 
1856. Mr. Gell joined the Bombay 
Police in the rank of Assistant 
Superintendent in the year 1876, 
and s(Tved in this grade at various 
stations in the Bombay Presidency 
until the year 1881, when he was 
apj)ointed Deputy Commissioner of 
Police. While on a year’s leave 
he was gaztdted successively ist 
grade Assistant Superintendent and 
5th grade Inspector of Police, and on 
his return was ap])ointed Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay. In 
this office he has served ever since, 
rising through the grades till in 1904 
he oi)tained the substantive grade 
of Commissioner, with full charge 
of the Bombay City Police. Mr. 
Gell has had a long and honourable 
career in the policing of the town 
and island of Bombay. Scorcely 
a year has passed without the hon- 
ourable mention of Mr. Gell in the 
annual reports on the Police of 
Bombay, and he has been repeated- 
ly thanked in Government resolu- 
tions for his services. He received 
the thanks of H. R. H. the Duke 
of Connaught for the admirable 
arrangements during the Duke’s 


visit to the City, and appreciative 
comment on the smartness of the 
men under his command. The visit 
of T. R. H. the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales in 1905 was an even 
severer strain upon the force, but 



the efficiency of the arrangements 
drew^ a letttu' of personal thanks 
from the Prince. 

The Hon’ hie Sir CHANDRA 
MADHAB (iHOSE, Senior Puisne 
Judge of the High Court of Judica- 
ture at Fort William in Bengal, was 
born at Bicratnpur, in the District of 
Dacca, in the year 1839, of a Kayastha 
family, his father being Rai ’Durga 
Prosad Ghose, Bahadur, Deputy 
Collector. In those days Eastern 
Bengal, in which Bicrampur is 
situate, v/as not so advanced as it 
has since become, and there were 
small chances of obtaining the neces- 
sary education, to fit the young Chan- 
dra Madhab for the battle of life, in 
those parts. The Kayasthas, however, 
wherever found, are an energetic 
class, of great intelligence, claiming 
descent from Chitraguptaof primeval 
age, and as belonging to the class of 
Kshettriyas who in ancient Hindu 
times were the warrior caste and 
ranked next to the Brahmans. Rai 
Durga Prosad enacted the part of 
a wise parent and placed his son in 
the centre of learningin the Province, 
Calcutta, where he attended the 
Hindu and the Presidency Colleges, 





at that time the leading scholastic 
institutions lor Hindu lads. These 
were the days before the introduction 
of tlie new University system in 
Calcutta, but in the very first year 
the Unversity was established the 
young Ghose passed creditably the 
Entrance Examination. Owing to 
ill-health C'handra Madhab was nol 
able or permitted to pursue his 
studies further at that time, but 
was compelled to rest a while in 
order to recuperate. Later, when 
restored to health, he rejoined the 
Presidency College, and subsequently 
joined the Law Class of that College 
with a view to qualify for a 
forensic career. Here he had the 
advantage of studying law under a 
lawyer of commanding attainments 
in the person of Mr. William Austin 
Montriou, then Professor of Law at 
the Presidency College, and also 
Advocate of the old Supreme Court. 
Mr. Ghose did well under the able 
tuition of the eminent Professor. He 
was an earnest student, and with 
great natural abilities which fitted 
him for the profession, he won the 
regard of Professor Montriou in 
whose (‘stimation he stood high, a 
good omen for the ultimate success 
of the present learned Judge. In the 
twenty-second year of his life, T8f)0, 
Mr. Ghose passed with credit the 
Law Examination which authorised 
him to practise as a pleader. His 
first venue was at Burdwan wheie 
he met with success as a pleader. 
Within six months he was apiK)inled 
Government Pleader by the Govern- 
ment, at the instance of Mr. Beaufort, 
then Su])erintendent and Remem- 
brancer of l-egal Affairs. His old 
friend, Mr. Montriou, stood sponsor 
to him on this occasion. Having 
been asked by Mr. Beaufort to 
recommend some one for the jwst, 
he mentioned Mr. Ghose, which his 
knowledge of that gentleman’s attain- 
ments enabled him to do without 
suspicion of favour. Mr. Gbo.se did 
not retain the post long, throwing 
it up on finding that he could not 
work in harmony with the local 
( ollector. He accepted a ])ositi()n 
under Government as Deputy Collec- 
tor, He held this position for a 
very short i>eriod only. In this 
manner he was headed off by fate 
from travelling by avenues which 
would have led him away from the 
true goal which he has since attained 
and the honours awaiting him. A 
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provincial pleadership under Govern- 
ment or the position of an Uncoven- 
anted Civil Servant, however distin- 
guished. would but ill have compen- 
sated him for his present exalted 
position. Mr. Ghose, after these 
tentative efforts, entered the line 
of his true vocation and joined 
th(' old Sadar Court at Calcutta. 
Before long the Sadar and Supreme 
Courts, hitherto separate from the 
beginning of British rule in Bengal, 
were fused into one, thus giving 
ris(^ to the institution known as 
the High Court of judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal. Mr. Ghose 
came to the Calcutta Bar with con- 
siderable experience gained in his 
Mofussil career, and though at that 
time there were Hindu advocates 
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of brilliant abilities senior to him in 
the profession, he acquired a fair 
]>racticc from the beginning. His 
old preceptor, Mr. Montriou, had 
never lost sight of him, and at this 
time we find Mr. Ghose acting for 
that gentleman as Professor of 
Mofussil I,aw during six months in 
the year. In the great Kent case 
which was argued before a full Bench 
of fifteen Judges when Dwarka Nath 
Mitter (subsequently raised to the 
Bench) was opposed to Mr. Doyne, 
a leading advocate of the day, 
Mr. Ghose acted as junior to Mr. 
Mitter, and was considered to have 
rendered very efficient service to 
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his chief. Among his compeers 
Dwarka Nath and Komesh Chimdra 
Mitter (afterwards knighted and ap- 
pointed a Member of the Supreme 
Council) were raised to the Bench, 
where Mr. Ghose has since follow- 
ed them. This left a clearer field 
for the rapidly rising advocate, and 
he soon attained leading rank and a 
very wide practice. For some years 
Mr. Ghose held a position among 
Calcutta advocates second to none, 
his reputation standing very high as 
an able, fearless and conscientious 
lawyer. In 1884, he was appointed 
a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. A vacancy on the Bench 
occurring in the year 1885, Sir 
Richard Garth, then Chief Justice, 
and the other Judges of the Court 
nominated Mr. Ghose for the post, 
and the appointment was duly 
confirmed by Her Majesty*s Govern- 
ment. Mr. Ghose has thus held the 
highest distinction which the law 
has to bestow for over twenty years, 
and during that time has earned a 
great reputation for his grasp of 
facts, for the soundness of his law, 
the wisdom of his decisions, and for 
his inde])endence. Mr. Justice Ghose 
has thoroughly justified during 
the whole of his long service the 
l)romotion which raised him to be 
a member of the Bench. He is now 
the senior Puisne Judge of the High 
Court and was lately appointed 
to act for the Chief Justice in 
lh(* absence of the latter, as his 
great countryman, Romesli Chandra 
Mitter, acted for the Chief Justice of 
liis day. There is no higher dis- 
tinction ])Ossiblc under the British 
Government than to be, or act for, 
the Chief Justice of Bengal. 

Mr. TARINI KUMAR GHOSE, 
H.A., Inspector-General of As- 
surances and Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages, Ben- 
gal, comes of one of the oldest Cal- 
cutta families, the well-known 
Glioses of Pathuriaghatta. One of 
his ancestors, Ram Lochan Ghose, 
served under Warren Hastings and 
took part in the D(‘ceimial Revenue 
Settlement of Bengal. His father, 
Sambhu Cliunder Ghose, was on the 
recommendation of Mr. Longue- 
ville Clark, (a prominent barrister 
of the time,) appointed a Deputy 
Collector in 1837, 
the earliest of such officers appoint- 
ed by the Government of Bengal. 
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Mr. Tarini Kumar Ghose was bom 
on the 28th January 1848 at Burd- 
wan, where his father was then 
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Manager of the Estates of the 
Maharaja. Passing the Entrance 
(Matriculation) Examination from 
the Maharaja's School at Hurd- 
wan at the age of fourteen, he took 
his degree of B.A. with distinc- 
tion, at eighteen, from the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. In 1868, 
Sir William Grey, Taeutenant- 
Goveriior of Bengal, ordered that 
an examination, combining nomina- 
tion with comi)etition, should h(' 
held for admission to wliat has been 
since known «is the* Provincial Civil 
Service. The examination was only 
held once, and was afterwards 
discontinued. Mr. Ghose obtained 
a nomination for the examination 
and stood second in order of merit 
among a large number of candidates. 
He was in consequence apiHnntcd a 
Deputy Magistrate and Dejmtv Col- 
lector, and he joined his first ap- 
pointment at the age of twenty, at 
Pabna, on the 3rd July 1868. 
He afterwards served in the .same 
capacity at Birbhfim, Rajshahi, 
Dacca, Malda, Murshidabad, Nadia 
and Alipur (near Calcutta). He 
held charge of two Sub-Divisions, 
Khulna and Baraset. While at 
Alipur, he was in charge for about 
eight years of the important and 
thfficult work of acquiring lands for 
the Calcutta Municipality, and also 
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for the E. B. S. Railway, in three 
districts (24-Parganas, Malda and 
Faridpur), and was ])ublicly com- 
mended by Sir Charles Elliott, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 
his speech at the opening of the 
Marcus Square Recreation Ground 
on the 13th December 1895. He 
was appointed to his present post 
on the 6th April iqoo by Sir John 
Woodburn, Lieutenant-Govenior 
of Bengal, and has been twice a 
Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, first on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir John Woodburn, and 
again on that of Sir James Bour- 
dillon. He has recently, with the 
approval of the Local Government 
and the sanction of the Secretary of 
of State, reorganized the Registra- 
tion Department, con.sidcrably in- 
creasing the status of the large body 
of registering officers posted through- 
out the Province, and introducing 
system where formerly it was want- 
ing. In the Report on the Admin- 
istration of Bengal for 1903-04, his 
scheme for the reorganization of 
the Registration Department was 
mentioned by Government as like- 
ly to have “far-reaching results.” 
Mr. Ghose has been in Govern- 
ment Service for the last thirty- five 
years, and the connection of his 
family with (iovernment Service 
will probably not cease with him, 
as iiis son, Mr. Sarat Kumar (those, 
B.A,, who took his degree from 
Trinity College, Camhriiige, and 
])assed successfully into the Indian 
Civil Service, has rec(*ntly begun 
Ins official career as an A.ssistani 
Magistrate in Bengal. 

Mr. ROBERT(]EOR(,E GIRARD 
(Captain, rslBatt.CalctUfaVol Ki/tes), 
Collector of Income Tax, ( alcutta, 
born in 1859 and eclucated at the 
Bedford (iraminur School, came 
out to India at the end of 1875 
and, after serving in the Military 
Accounts Dei)artinent for a ])eriod 
of 12 years, was transferred in 1884 
to the Civil i:)epartment and placed 
in charge of the Stamp Revenue 
Department. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed Collector of Income Tax, 
Calcutta, and this appointment he 
still holds. Mr. Girard rendered 
good service in the Stamp, Excise 
and Income Tax Departments, as 
the enormous increase of revenue; 
under those heads during the pe- 
riods of his tenure will show. Mr. 


Girard has always supported very 
enthusiastically the Volunteer move- 
ment, and holds the rank of Captain 
in the 1 st Battalion of the Calcutta 
Volunteer Rifles, in which corps he 
has served for 30 years. He is a 
crack rifle shot, ana on one occasion 
took up a team of his corps to the 
great open rifle meeting at Meerut, 
and returned with the Inter-Regi- 
mental trophy. He is also a keen 
sportsman both at large and small 
game, but most of his leisure time 
now is spent in gardening — a pursuit 
in which he is very practical. 
He takes a very great interest in 
institutions connected with hospi- 
tal work and charity. 

Major PHILIP JAMES GOR- 
DON, I. A., Superintendent of 
Forest Surveys, Survey of India, 
Debra Dun, was born in 
Scotland in the year 1859 and 
obtained his education at the Edin- 
burgh University, whence he passed 
out with the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1878. He passed his course 
at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, and was gazetted sec- 
ond lieutenant in H. M.’s 54ih 
Regiment of Foot in t88t, and 
joined his regiment at Roorkee. 
He was appointed on probation to 



the Bengal Staff Corps in 1883 and 
was finally admitted in the follow- 
ing year. He served as Adjutant 
of the 14th Sikhs from the 9th 
February 1885 until the loth 



November 1890, when he was ap- 
pointed probationary Assistant 
Superintendent in the Survey of 
India. During his military service 
Major Gordon saw active service 
in the Hazara Campaign of 1888, for 
which he received the medal and 
clasp, and the Wuntho Expedition 
of i8gi, for which he obtained the 
clasp. For the next ten years Ma- 
jor (h)rdon’s services were with the 
Survey Department as Assistant 
and Deputy Su])erintendent, the 
greater part of the time being spent 
in Burma. In the year 1900 he 
was ai)pointed Superintendent of 
Forest Surveys at Dehra Dun, 
which ap])ointmenl he holds at 
the present day. He is a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The Forest Survey Branch of tlu‘ 
Survey of India, of which Major 
(rordon is Superintendent, was con- 
stituted in 1872 for the ])urpose of 
preparing large scale surveys of (Gov- 
ernment Forests. 11 was formed 
to aid the more systematic and 
conservative treatment of State 
Forests renden^d necessary by 
their growing import aticc. Major 
(Gordon has had two predecessors 
in the office of Su|)erintenderit, 
Captain F. Bailey. K.K., who orga- 
nized the Department, and Mr. W. 
H. Reynolds whom he succeeded 
in 1900. In T904 the Forest Sur- 
veys of Madras and Bombay were 
put under the Superintendent, 
Forest Surveys, at Dehra Dun, and 
the branch became an integral 
9)art of the Survey of India. 

Mr. WILLIAM C O R Y T () N 
(GRAHAM, Bar. -at- Law, Officiating 
Standing Counsel to the (Govc'rn- 
ment of India, was born at Calcutta 
in the year 1856. He proceeded 
home for his education, which he re- 
ceived as a King’s scholar at Eton, 
and afterwards at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn and studied law under Mr. 
Charles Bowen, afterwards Lord 
Bowen, and Sir A. L. Smith, and 
was called to the Bar in the year 
1880. For the next eight years Mr. 
Graham practised on the Western 
Circuit, England, afterwards pro- 
ceeding to India in the year 1888, 
and has practised in the local Courts 
ever since. In 1903 he was appoint- 
ed to officiate as Official Trustee 
and Official Assignee of Bengal, and 
obtained his present appointment of 
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Standing Counsel in 1906. Mr. Gra- 
ham has been active in other depart- 
ments during his career in India. 
He was Chairman of the (Garden 
Reach Municipality for several 
years. In business he has been j)ro- 
minent as a Director of the Indian 
branch of the Pelican Insurance 
Company, the Central jute Com- 
j)any, the Budge Budgt' Jute Com- 
pany, the Assam S. S. Comj)any, the 
Bengal-Nagpur (V)al C ompany, and 
the Duid)ar Cotton Mills. Ht‘ has 
taken a ])rominent part in Bengal 
journalism, for many years being 
('onnected with the Indian Daily 
News. Mr. Graham is the son of the 
late Mr. Joseph (Graham, k.c., who 
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was Advoca1e-(General of ik^ngal 
and Treasurer of the Middle Teni|>le. 

Mr. JOHN PHILIP (GREANY, 

M.l)., M.(H. L.M., T.M.S., SurgeOIl- 
Cieneral with the (Government of 
Bombay, was born in July 1831 and 
educated at Queen’s College, Cork, 
and Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, gra- 
duating from the Queen’s University 
(now the Royal Irish University) 
in 1874. He came to India in 
November 1875, was j^osted on 
general duty and attached to the 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, Bom- 
bay. Among the many civil and 
military aj)pointments which have 
been held by him, those deserving 
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of notice are, his connection with the 
loth, i8th and 24th Bombay Native 
Infantry Regiments, the Civil 
Surgeoncies of Kaladgi, Kaira, 
Satara, Belgaum, Dharwar and 
Poona; at the last-named place he 
was also Superintendent of the 
Byramji Jeejeebhoy Medical School. 
He was Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioner, Southern Division, from 
1878-79 and next year acted as 
Superintendent of the Yerrowda 
Central Jail, Poona. Before acting 
as Secretary to the Surgeon -General 
with the Ciovernment of Bomba>' 
in 1883-84 he held the post ol 
the Suj)erintendent of the Colaba 
Lunatic Asylum, 1882-83. In 1902 
he was retransferred to the Military 
Department and deputed to Aden, 
and in the 3’ear following to 
Karachi, in both of which districts 
he was the P. M. O. He assumed 
charge of the office of Surgeon* 
General with the Government of 
Bombay in May i()05. Surgeon- 
( General (Greany was thanked by 
the Government and received six 
months’ ])ensionablc service as a 
reward for work done in connec- 
tion with the famine of 1877. 
He is a member of tin* British 
Medical Association; the Irish 
Medical (Graduates Association ; the 
Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States of America, 
and the Bombay Medical and 
Physical Association. 

Major CHARLES ROBERT 
MORTIMER (GREEN, f.k.( .s. 
(England), d.v.h. (Caml).), r.M.s. 

Major (Green is tin* third son ol 
the Rev. E. P. Green, M.A., of Bos- 
combe, England. He was born 
in 1863 and educated at Mercer’s 
School,' London. He commenced 
his medical career in the London 
Hospital. Was a juizeman in Sur- 
gery and qualified in 1884. After 
iiolSing various hospital a])point- 
ments, he joined the Indian Medical 
Service in Scj)tember i88() and 
arrived in India in March 1887. 
For over four years he remained in 
military employ obtaining a medal 
and clasp for the Black Mountain 
Campaign of 1888, but in 1892 he 
became Resident Surgeon at the 
Eden Hospital, Calcutta, making 
the Diseases of Women his special 
study. In 1893, he was also Resi- 
dent Surgeon at the Medical College 
Hospital and Health Officer of the 
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Port, for a time, but returned to 
the Eden Hospital. After a period 
of sick leave due to blood poi.soning 
contracted at the Eden Hospital, 
he was sent on special duty in con- 
nection with anti-choleraic inocu- 
lation (A])ril i8()6) under Professor 
Haffkine, and then became Civil 
Surgeon at Hankura and Darbhanga 
successively (May 1896, September 
1897). A temporary period of 
military employ on the Tirah 
Expedition 1897 was followed by 
his appointment as Superintendent 
of the Campbell Medical School 
(April 1898), and a few months 
later as Health Officer for Plague 
at Calcutta. 

In 1899 he became Civil Surgeon 
of Dacca, and in the following year 
of Mozufferpore. In 1901, however, 
he returned to Calcutta and 
became Superintendent of the 
Campbell Medical School and 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
at the Medical College. 

In 1902 his services were j)laced 
at the disposal of the Government 
of India in the Home Department 
and he removed to Simla, where he 
has since been working as Civil Sur- 
geon. 

Major Green is the author of 
several contributions to the Indian 
Medical Gazette, and other arti- 
cles, some of which are noteworthy: 
Some abdominal sections in Mb- 
fussil practice (1900). Suggestions 
on the method of administration of 
antiperiodics and iron to prisoners 
in Jail (1899). Three papers on 
the subject of Plague (Indian 
Medical Gazette, 1898). Notes on 
the prevalence of Filariasis in the 
Calcutta Police Force, and another 
l)aper on intestinal parasites. 

Major Green is a keen sportsman, 
holds one of the Calcutta Golf Club 
medals. He is a Fellow of the 
Obstetrical Society of London. 

Mr. RICHARD TOWNSEND 
GREER, C..S.I., i.c.s., was born at 
the Woods, County Derry, Ireland, 
in 1854. He was educated at Kings- 
town School, Dublin.* As an athlete 
he played in the Irish International 
Rugby football team. He entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1877, and 
his first a])})ointment was Assistant 
Commissioner in Assam. Mr. Greer 
Kunuined in Assam until November 
1888, acting for a jx^riod as 
Assistant Secretary to the Chief 


Commissioner and a Deputy Com- 
missioner. During this eleven 
years* service he took furlough for a 
year and eight months. In 1888 
his services were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Bengal Government, and 
he was a})pointed on Famine duty 
in Madhubani, Darbhanga. In 1893 
Mr. (ireer was appointed Magistrate 
and Collector of f ippera. He served 
in this capacity in Darjeeling, 
and in March 1898, he officiated as 
Chairman of the Corporation of 
Calcutta. In 1898 he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Police, and in 
jqco appointed Chairman of the 
Corporation of Calcutta, which 
position fie filled for about 5 years. 
In 1904 he received the c.s.i. 
decoration. 



Mr. (ireer has had a varied ex- 
perience in the service, and the 
very res])onsible and arduous duties 
of Chairman of the Municipality de- 
manded special qualifications. The 
Municipality had been for the past 
few years under a strong firt^ of 
criticism, both from the public and 
sections of the Commissioners them- 
selves. Mr. (ireer had to deal with 
many important questions which he 
handled with marked ability. The 
Municipal Government of Calcutta 
is a problem that presents unique 
difficulties that would tax the strong- 
est administrator. The community 
is a vast one of varied interests, the 
requirements of the city arc rapidly 
growing, and every day sees new 


developments of civil life and 
changes. Calcutta is in the process 
of transformation. The bustee 
and the crooked bazaar street are 
retreating before the electric tram 
and the pucca road. The big reform 
scheme that is under consideration, 
is a splendid enterprise that should 
change the face of the city. Mr. 
Greer showed a rare enthusiasm for 
his work and the completest sym- 
pathy with the needs of the city. 
The prospect of creating a modem 
Calcutta, one fit to take its position 
as capital of the Indian Empire, 
is one that fires the imagination. 
Lord Curzon, speaking at a memor- 
able dinner at the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, indicated eloquently 
the possibilities of Calcutta under 
an emcient Municipality. Next to 
being Viceroy, he declared that he 
would choose to be Chairman of 
the Corporation. 

The Hon*ble Mr. BEHARI LAL 
GUPTA, I.c.s., is a Hindu by 
birth, of the Vaidya caste, and 
was born in Calcutta on the 26th 
October 1849. His maternal grand- 
father, Baboo Hari Mohan Sen, was 
a well-known resident of that 
city, and became afterwards Prime 
Minister to the Maharaja of Jey- 
pur. He is thus closely connect- 
ed with Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the distinguished Brahmo Somaj 
leader. 

He was educated in Calcutta at 
the Presidency College till the age 
of eighteen, when he went to 
England to study for the I.C.S. 
examination, in company with 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, after- 
wards also of the i.c.s. and 
at present a Councillor to H. H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. They 
were the pioneers who opened 
the path for natives of India in 
the Covenanted Civil Service of 
India by open competitive examina- 
tion in England. Mr. Gupta passed 
the examination in 1869, and was 
also called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple in 1871. On his way 
out to India, he with his two com- 
panions, Mr. R. C. Dutt and Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, were 
mistaken for Communists in Paris, 
and were detained in prison, but 
happily lor one night 6nly. 

Having served as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector in differ- 
ent districts, and on special relief 


duty in Manbhum and Hughli in 
1874, Mr. Gupta was posted to 
Calcutta as a Presidency Magistrate 
and Coroner, which posts he held 
from 1881 to 1886. 

During that time he attracted 
a good deal of public attention as 
being the reputed originator of 
the once famous Ilbert Bill. The 
actual part which he took in 
bringing about that measure is, 
however, more correctly described 
in the recent issue of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

Mr. Gupta proposed a very small 
measure, namely, that Indian mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice should have jurisdiction to 
try Europeans, a jurisdiction from 
which they were for the first time 
debarred by the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of 1872, the Indian 
Legislative Council being almost 
equally divided on the question. 
The ])roposal had the approval and 
support of Sir Ashley Eden, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal, who forwarded it for adoption 
to the Government of India. The 
Bill subsequently introduced in 
Council was of a different nature 
and much wider scope. 
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During the earlier part of his 
official career, Mr. Gupta success- 
fully passed the service prize exam- 
inations, and obtained Degrees of 
Honour in Sanskrit and Persian, 
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Having served with distinction 
as District and Sessions Judge in 
various districts, he was promot- 
ed to the office of Superintendent 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
to the Government of Bengal, and 
also appointed a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. These 
posts are still held by him. In 1898, 
and again in 1901, he officiated as 
a Judge of the High Court. Since 
joining the service Mr. Gupta has 
taken furlough and visited 
England on three occasions, and 
also travelled in Norway, Sweden, 
Germany and other countries of 
Eurojie. 

The HorCble Mr. KRISHNA 
GOVINDA GUPTA, Member of the 
Board of Revenue, L. P. (Bar.-at- 
Law), was born at Bhatj)ara in the 
Dacca district of East Bengal in 
1851. He was educated first at 
Mymensingh and afterwards at the 
Dacca College. He proceeded to 
England in 1869 fora European 
education, and in 1871 he passed 
for the Indian Civil Service. He 
joined the Civil Service in 1873, 
after having been called to the Bar, 
returned to India in that year and 
was posted to Backergunge as 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector. 
In March of 1874 he served on 
Famine Relief duty in Bogra, and 
was theie till October, when he 
returned to Backergunge. He ren- 
dered excellent service after the 
destructive cyclone and storm wave 
that devastated the sea-board of 
the district in October 1876. He 
acted as Assistant Magistrate and 
Co]l<!ctor and Joint Magistrate in 
several districts, officiating at times 
as Magistrate and Collector. In 
1887, he officiated in Calcutta as 
Junior Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, in which post he was 
confirmed in 1890. The next year 
he acted as Commissioner of Excise, 
Bengal, and he was substantively 
appointed to the post in 1893. In 
1901 he was appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Orissa Division, and 
Superintendent Tributary Mehals. 
In 1904 he officiated in Calcutta as a 
Member of the Board of Revenue, 
being the first Indian to hold that 
high office, and in July of that year 
he was appointed a Member of the 
Bengal Council. Mr. Gupta has had 
a most distinguished official career 
and is a splendid type of the cultured 
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Indian. He is a prominent member 
of the Brahmo-Somaj community 
and is vitally interested in the social 



and intellectual development of his 
countrymen. 

Mr. FRANK EDWIN GWY- 
THER, Indian Public Works De- 
partment, Under-Secretary to Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab in the Irriga- 
tion Branch of the Public Works 
Department, received his training as 
an engineer at the Thomason College. 
On his ai)})ointment to the Depart 
ment he was posted to the Punjab 
Irrigation Works on May 31 st, 1881. 
He was a))j)ointed Assistant Engi- 
neer in December of the same year, 
and became* Executive Engineer in 
February 1895. His present ap- 
pointment dates .since October 1904. 

Mr. WILLIAM BANKS GWY- 
THEK, F.K.i.n.A., Superintend- 
ing Engineer, Central Circle, Ben- 
gal, was born in Birmingham on 
the 7th February 1856. He is the 
second son of the late Henry (twy- 
ther, who was for a number of years 
in the Public Works Dej)artment 
of Central India, and afterwards 
with the Government of the North- 
West Provinces. Mr. Gwytlier was 
a member of the firm of Messrs. 
Gwyther and Branson before he 
cam(‘ out to India to join the 
Public Works Department. 

Mr. W. B. Gwyther joined the 
Public Works Department in 
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November 1876, and was posted 
Apprentice Engineer to the 3rd 
Calcutta Division. He was ap- 
pointed A.ssistant Engineer, 3rd 
grade, in 1878, and to the 2nd 
grade in 1879. On passing his 
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Departmental Standard Examina- 
tion he was posted as Assistant En- 
gineer, 4th Calcutta Division. He 
had practical training in England 
from April 1884 to September 1886. 
He was promoted to the ist grade 
of Assistant Engineers on January 
1st, 1885, and in t888 he joined 
the office of the Chief Engineer, 
Bridges and Roads Branch, and 
officiated as Executive Engineer. 
He was placed on special duty 
at the Public Works Secretariat in 
February i8c)0, and on 5th Marcli 
1892 he was ai^pointed an Exec- 
utive Engineer, 4th grade, attach- 
ed to the Public Works Secre- 
tariat. In 1898 he was appointed 
Executive Engineer (ist grade) 
to the Central Circle, which is the 
most important in India, embrac- 
ing as it does the whole of Cal- 
cutta. In 1903^ Mr. Gwyther 
was apjxiinted * Superintending 
Engineer of this important Circle. 
He has greatly distinguished him- 
self as an architect during his 
career in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. many of the modern public 
buildings of Calcutta havinjj been 
designed by him. In 1903 he was 


apjxiinted a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University. 

The Hon^ble Mr. WILLIAM THO- 
MAS HALL, C.S.I., is the fourth 
son of the Reverend F. H. Hall, of 
Drumollien, Dounpatrick. He was 
born on the i8th November 1855, 
and educated at Rossall and King- 
ston schools. He entered at Trinity 
College, Dublin. Having success- 
fully passed the examinations he 
was appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service in the year 1878, and joined 
the service as Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Burma. He was ap- 
pointed Settlement Officer in 1884, 
and held the a])pointment for two 
years. In 1887 h(‘ received the 
appointment of Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, in which 
he remained till the year 1890, 
when be was ])osted to the position 
of President of the Rangoon Muni- 
ci])ality for two years. He became 
substantive Commissioner in 1899 
and Member of the Legislative 
Council of Burma in 1902. In 
1905 he was appointed athlitional 
member of the Governor-GeneraTs 
Legislative Council. Since the year 
1902 he has held the ap])oint- 



ment of Financial Commissioner of 
Burma. 

Mr. F R E D ERICH LOCH 
HALLIDAY (Captain. 2nd Batt, 
Calcutta Vol. Rifles), Commis- 
sioner of the Calcutta Police, belongs 


to a family which has for many 
years been connected with India and 
has gained high honours and reputa- 
tion in the country. A grandson of 
Sir Frederick J. Halliday, the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 



1854 to 1859, he is a son of Mr. F. 
Mytton Halliday, late of the Indian 
Civil Service (one of the last of the 
old Hailey bury Civilians), who was 
Commissioner of the Patna Divi- 
sion, and was afterwards Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue 
prior to his retirement in 1891. Mr. 
Htilliday was born at Mo2uffer])ore in 
Behar, India. He was educated at 
Home, at Beckenham in Kent, and 
also at the well-known army school 
at Wimbledon, of Messrs Bracken - 
bury and Wynne. Coming to India 
in 1885, Mr. F. L. Halliday joined 
the Bengal Police Service in Septem- 
ber of that year, his first appoint- 
ment being that of Assistant Super- 
intendent at Bhagal|)ur. Passing 
through the several grades of As- 
sistant Superintendents he became 
District Superintendent of Police in 
June 1895, receiving his next stej> 
in April 1899, aud in December 
1901 was promoted to the fourth 
grade of District Superintendents. 
During his service Mr. Halliday has 
been clo.sely connected with the 
Calcutta Police, as in September 
1890 he was officiating as Deputy 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, and on several other 



occasions until February 1902 when 
he received the substantive appoint- 
ment. His long experience and 
intimate knowledge of the Calcutta 
Police and their work, led to his 
being appointed Officiating Commis- 
sioner in September 1900, in Septem- 
ber 1901, and again in 1904, and on 
the Commissioner of Police proceed- 
ing on leave in 1905, Mr. Halliday 
was again selected for the offi- 
ciating appointment. Ex-officio 
he is also appointed a visitor of the 
Alipore Jail and Presidency jail, a 
Member of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Alipore Reformatory 
School, and of the Committee 
of Management of the Government 
Workhouse, and has powers of a 
ist Class Magistrate in the 24- 
Parganahs, and is also ex-offiicio In^ 
spector of Factories in Calcutta, 
ex-offiicio Visitor of Native and 
European Lunatic Asylums, and 
also ex- officio President of the 
Boiler Commission, and ex-officio 
President of the Albert Victor 
Leper Asylum. During the great 
Durbar at Delhi in 1902-3 Mr. 
Halliday was on special duty, — 
the suj)ervision of the erection of 
the large camp of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
the general charge of it being en- 
trusted to him. When enjoying 
a well-earned holiday at Home in 
1903, Mr. Halliday’s interest in 
his ])rofessional career induced him 
to study the working of the London 
Metropolitan Police Force, as also 
, those of Liverpool and Manchester. 
For this purpose he was placed on 
special duty in England from 
1st Se])tem])er to 31st October 
1903, and was greatly assisted by 
Mr. E. R. Henry, Chief of 
the Metroi)oIitan Police (London), 
whilst the broader experience thus 
gained has been of much use to 
Mr. Halliday in the carrying out of 
his res])onsible duties in Calcutta. 
Mr. Halliday is a keen Volunteer 
and is Captain of B Company 
(Police), 2nd Battalion, Calcutta 
Volunteer Rifles, and is also a very 
popular member of Calcutta society. 
He had conferred on him during 
the visit of H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales the decoration of M. V. O. 

Mr. EGBERT LAURIE LUCAS 
HAMMOND, I.C.S., was born in the 
year 1872 in England, and educated 
at Newton College, South Devon. 
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He entered at Kcble College, OxUud, 
in 1891, and took his B. A. degree in 
1895. same year he passed into 
the Indian Civil Service, and after 
serving as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector for the next few years 
was appointed Private Secretary 
to His Honour the Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor ot Bengal in March 1901. In 
this capacitv he served with Sir 
John Woodburn and Sir James 
Bourdillon till, in 1903, he was ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the Cooch 
Behar State Council, wViich appoint- 
ment he still holds. 

Mr. ALFRED GEORGE HAR- 
RlSONi Examiner of Accounts, 
P. W. D., Bengal, was born at Cape 
Town, South Africa, on 28th June 



1853. He is the son of the late 
W. H. Harrison who was in the 
service of the Honourable East 
India Company and was a Judge 
at Bombay. Mr. Harrison was 
educated at the Royal Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill, and joined 
the Public Works Department in 
1876. He arrived in India in 
November 1876 and was posted to 
Burma as Assistant Engineer. Tn 
t88o he was appointed to the ist 
Grade of Assistant Engineers and 
officiated as Executive Engineer. 
He served in the Public Works 
Secretariat, Rangoon, and was 
transferred to the Accounts Estab- 
lishment in August 1881. He was 
appointed to the office of Examiner 
of Provincial Railway Accounts, 
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and in 1882 he was posted to 
the office of Examiner of P. W. 
Accounts, North-West Provinces 
and Oudh. In August 1885 he 
was appointed Deputy Examiner 
of the Imperial State Railway 
Accounts. In 1886 Mr. Harrison 
was transferred to Bombay, and 
in May of the same year was 
promoted to be Deputy Examinei 
of the ist Grade. On return from 
furlough in 1888 he was appoint- 
ed to the office of (iovernment 
Examiner of Accounts, East Indian 
Railway. In June 1889 he joined 
the office of Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, Bengal, and in 
May 1891 was appointed Examiner, 
4th Class, 3rd Grade. In March 
1892 h(* w^as a])t)ointcd Examiner 
at Nagj)ur and officiated as (rovern- 
ment Examiner of Accounts, Bengal- 
Nagpur Raihvay, in addition to his 
own duties, from ist September to 
20th November 1892. In 1893 he 
acted as Examiner, P. W. Accounts, 
in Rajputana and Central India 
till i8q(), and in 1897, on return 
from leave, he was transferred to 
the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 
temporarily for famine work. In 
December 1897 he was transferred 
to the office of the Accountant- 
General. P. W. D., where he acted 
as Assistant Accountant-General. 
In 1898 he was appointed to the 
office of the Examiner of Military 
Accounts, and in 1900 to the office 
of Examiner of P. W. Accounts, 
Madras. In October 1903, on 
return from leave, Mr. Harnson was 
posted to the office of Examiner ol 
Accounts, P. W. D., Bengal. 

While at Coopers Hill, Mr. Har- 
rison was an enthusiastic Volun- 
teer, and he has acted as Paymaster 
of the Nagjmr Volunteers. 

During furlough in 1903 he lec- 
tured on accounts to the R. 1. K. 
College, Coopers Hill. 

Mr. ERNEST BINFIELD 
HAVELL, Principal of the Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, was 
born in England in 1861. He was 
educated at Reading School and the 
Royal College of Art, South Ken- 
sington, and is an Associate R.C.A. 
Mr. Havell came out to India in 
1884. His first appointment was to 
the Southern Presidency as Superin- 
tendent of the Madras School of 
Art, where he continued for eight 
years, resigning at the end of that 
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time. He then worked for four 
years in France and in Italy, and 
was appointed to the Calcutta 
School of Art in 1896. Mr. Havell 
has exhibited sculpture at the Royal 
Academy, London, and painting 
at the Royal Academy, Copen- 
hagen, and at private Exhibitions 
in London Galleries. He has written 
largely of the Arts and Industries 
of India, and his articles on Indian 
Art have been printed in the 
English “ Review,” ‘ The Nineteenth 
Century and After.*’ He has also 
published a '^Hand-book to Agra 
and the Taj,** and ** Benares, the 
Sacred City,*’ giving sketches of 
Hindu life and religion. Mr. Havell 
has been actively connected with 
the revival of hand-loom weav- 
ing in India, a movement which, 
it may be said, was originated by 
him. He is a Fellow of the Cal- 
cutta University. 

Mr. HENRY HUBERT HAY- 
DEN, B.A., B.A.I., F.n.s., was born 
at Londonderry on July 25th, 1869, 
and educated at Hilton Col- 
lege, Natal, and Trinity College, 
Dublin. He obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with honours in 
Modern Literature in 1890, and 
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Mr, Ernest Binfikld Havkll. 

the degree of Bachelor of Engineer- 
ing, with special certificates in Min- 
ing, Chemistry, Geology, Mineral- 
ogy^ and Practical Engineering, in 
1894. He was appointed to the 


Geological Survey of India in 
1895 and was promoted to the grade 
of Deputy Su^^erintendent in 1903 
and of Superintendent in 1904. 



He has also acted as Curator of 
the Geological Museum, Calcutta, 
and Professor of Geology at the 
Presidency College, and during the 
winter of 1902-03, he officiated as 
Superintendent of the Indian Muse- 
um in addition to his duties in the 
Geological Survey, He accompanied 
the Tirah Expedition, as Geologist to 
the force in 1897-98, and the Tibet 
Frontier Commission in 1903-04. 
His published papers have appear- 
ed in the Records and Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey. 

Major RICHARD HEARD, b.a., 

M.B., B.cH., B.A.O., I.M.S., and 

L.M., Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, 
Civil Surgeon, Punjab Establish- 
ment, and Joint Medical Officer, 
Simla, was born in Ireland in 
1870. He was educated at Bray 
Senool and afterwards joined the 
Royal University of Ireland, taking 
his B. A. degree in the year 1892. 
He has also studied in the Medical 
School of Physic, Trinity College, 
Dublin. Commencing his medical 
service in 1893 he came to India 
during the course of the year. Ma- 
jor Heard was seemingly fortunate, 
within a year of his arrival to 
be able to accompany the 
Expeditions into Waziristan in 


1894-5 and to take part in the re- 
lief of Chitral, for which services he 
was rewarded with medals and 
clasps. Major Heard entered the 
Punjab Civil Service in 1896 and 
has held various appointments as 
Civil Surgeon in the Punjab. He 
has beeuMaster of Lodge Himalayan 
Brotherhood, Simla, No. 459, 
E. C. He is a member of the 
British Medical Assoc iat ion, 
England. 

The late Mr, Justice GILBERT 
STUART HENDERSON, High 
Court of Judicature, Bengal, was 
the fourth son of the late George 
Henderson, Esq., of Gordon, Ber- 
wickshire, and was born on the 4th 
February 1853. He was admitted 
to the degree of M.A. at the Edin- 
burgh University iu 1874, and was 
called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple in May 1876. In the same 
year Mr. Henderson came to India 
and joined the Calcutta Bar in 
February 1877. officiated 

as Lecturer on Mahomedan Law in 
the Presidency College, and in 1887 
was appointed Tagore Lecturer, the 
subject of his lectures being “ The 
Law of Wills in India.’* In 1882 he 



Major Richard Heard. 


officiated as Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Calcutta, and in 1898 as a 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta. 
In iQOohe officiated as a Judge of 
the High Court of the North-West 
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Provinces. In 1901 Mr. Justice 
Henderson was appointed to act as 
Standing Counsel to the Government 
of India, and from February 1902 
he was a Judge of the High 
Court of Bengal. During his career 
in India, Mr. Justice Henderson 
devoted much time to professional 
literary work, and was the author of 
several Books on the different 
branches of the Law in India. He 
married in 1881, Mabel Jessie, the 
second daughter of Colonel T. T. 
Bo ilea u, formerly of the 20 th 
Hussars, and has one son, Mr. 
N. G. B. Henderson, a Lieutenant 
in the Black Watch (Royal High- 
landers). 

Mr. JOHN WILLIAM HENS- 
LEY, Chief Sujierintcndent, ist 
Class, Indian Government Tele- 
gra])h Department, was born in 
London in the year 1858, and re- 
ceived his education at Kensing- 
ton Grammar School and King’s 
College (Ap])lied Science Depart- 
ment), London. 

Having jiasscd into Cooi>ers Hill 
(second in the Entrance Examination 
for Telegraph Engineers) he was 
appointed an Assistant Superin- 



tendent in January 1879. In 
February 1893 he officiated as Super- 
intendent and was placed in charge 
of the Bengal Division, Calcutta. 
In 1894 he was made permanent 
in that class. 


Mr. Hensley served the Dejiart- 
ment as Electrician in Calcutta dur- 
ing the years 1892-93, and 1894-97. 
He then took furlough, during which 



Mr. Harry Nklson Hkskltink. 


he was deputed to undergo a three 
months’ course in Messrs. Siemens 
Bros.’ Telegraph Works at Woolwich 
in i8()8, on which he subsequently 
printed a report in book form. 
On returning to India he was 
successively placed in charge of the 
following Divisions : —Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, Bengal, Bellary, and 
Punjab. He was promoted to 
Officiating Chief Superintendent 
in December 1901, to jiermanent 
2nd Class in March 1903, and to 
permanent ist Class in November 
of the same year. 

He was selected to carry out the 
telegra]>h operations between Forts 
Changsil and Aijal during the 
Lushai Expedition of 1890-91, 
for which service he received the 
Lushai Medal and Clasj), 1889-92. 

His services have been specially 
acknowledged by the Director- 
General of Telegraphs on five 
different occasions, the last being 
in connection with the restoration 
of telegraph communication in 
the Kangra and Kulu Valleys after 
the lamentable earthquake on 4th 
April 1905. 

Mr. Hensley is the son of the late 
F. J. Hensley, Esq., m.d., m.r.c.s. 


( London ), and nephew of Canon 
Lewis Hensley (Senior Wrangler, 
Cambridge) and of Sir R. M. 
Hensley, Chairman of the 

Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
London. 

Mr. HARRY NELSON HESEL- 
TINE, Asst. -Secret ary to the 
Government of India, Finance 
De]>artrnent, joined the service in 
April 1881 and held various appoint- 
ments until August 1899, when 
he was appointed to the above 
post. Mr. Heseltine is graded 
as an officer in Class IV of the 
enrolled list of the Financial 
Dejiartment. 

The Hon. Mr. JOHN PRESCOTT 
HEWETT, C.I.E., was born 

at Barkham, Kent, England, on 
August 25th, 1854. He is the eldest 
son of the Rev. John Hewett. He 
was educated at Winchester Col- 
lege, and Balliol College, Oxford. 
In 1875 lie entered the Indian 
Civil Service, and arrived in India 
in 1877. Mr. Hewett first served 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, and Assistant Com- 



missioner. In 1883 he was placed 
in charge of the Imperial Gazetteer^ 
and in the following year he acted 
as Assistant Accountant-General. 
In April 1884, he was appointed 
J unior Secretary to the Board 
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of Revenue. He officiated as Under- 
secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department, in 1886, 
and was confirmed in this appoint- 
ment in August 1887. During 1888 
and 1892, Mr. Hewett officiated 
as Private Secretary to the Vice- 
roy of India. In March 1890, he 
acted as Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, 
and in the same year he filled the 
important position of Officiating 
Census Commissioner for India. For 
his distinguished services he re- 
ceived the C. I. E. decoration in 
May 1891. In 1893 Mr. Hewett 
was appointed Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and during that year he 
served as Secretary to the Royal 
Commission on Oj)ium. In April 
1894, he was appointed a Magis- 
trate and Collector, and in Decem- 
ber 1895 he received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary to the Ciovern- 
meiit of India, Home Department. 
In December 1898, Mr. Hewett 
received the decoration of the 
C, S. I. for his services. In the same 
year he was appointed a member 
of the Plague Commission. Mr. 
Hewett then officiated as Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Prov- 
inces, and in Noveml^er 1903 he 
was confirmed in this very im- 
portant position. He acted as tem- 
porary Member of the Governor- 
uenerars Council from August to 
December 1904, and in December 
1904 he received the appointment 
to the new post created by 
Lord Curzon — the direction of the 
Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. For many years the grow- 
ing importance of the Commerce 
of India made it an increasingly 
difficult problem for the Government 
to grapple with the many issues 
raised. It was realised that the 
t)nly way to meet the difficulty and 
adequately deal with the important 
claims of the business community 
was to create a new Department 
in which business matters could 
l)e focused. Lord Curzon, with 
his characteristic energy, set about 
establishing this new Department, 
but he was keenly alive to the 
(act, that its success would largely 
be due to the man who was en- 
trusted with the very considerable 
task of launching it and directing 
its energies in the right direction. 
Under the control of a perfunctory 
official this Department would 
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become rather a drag on Commerce 
than a help. The choice of Mr. 
Hewett for the post was hailed with 
the widest approval. He was re- 
cognised as a man of marked ability, 
great experience, and above all gift- 
ed with initiation and organising 
genius of a rare kind. It must be 
confessed that business men are 
not as a rule admirers of depart- 
mental methods, but it was at once 
realised that Mr. Hewett was him- 
self essentially a business man, full 
of sympathy for business enterprise 
and keenly alive to the necessity 
of developing resources and foster- 
ing every legitimate scheme for 
developing our industries. His 
splendid record of service in India 
and his commanding personality 
marked him out as an exceptional 
man. Since the Department has 
>>een organised Mr. Hewett has 
shown great sympathy with the lousi- 
ness community, and characteristic 
energy. Strong as were Mr. Hew- 
ett*s claims to the post of Commer- 
cial Member, he now takes a further 
step to the highest rung of the 
official ladder as Lieiitenant-fjover- 
nor designate of the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh. 

Mr. JOHN CHARLES HEWITT 
was born in London, on 26th Sep 





tember 1862, and was educated at 
Old Hall College, Hertfordshire, 
Durham, and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill, 


having also received a practical 
training in England on the con- 
struction of the Hindley and 
Pendleton Railway. He joined the 
Public Works Department, Ben- 
gal, in November 1886, and was 
posted as Assistant Engineer, 2nd 
Grade, to the Calcutta Division, pass- 
ing his professional examination in 
September 1887. Reacted as Assist- 
ant Engineer in Jessore, Hazari- 
bagh and Chota Nagpur, and in 
1889 was appointed to the ist Grade 
of Assistant Engineers. Passing his 
departmental examination in May 
1892, Mr. Hewitt was appointed to 
the Eastern Sone Division, and went 
on furlough in 1895. On his return 
he was posted to the Akhoyapada- 
Jajpur Division, where he officiated 
as Executive Engineer, 3rd Grade, 
and in 1897 was a])pointed Exec- 
utive Engineer, 3rd Grade, per- 
manent, and in February 1900 was 
posted to the Dacca Division. In 
addition to his own duties he held 
charge of the office of Inspector of 
Works, Eastern Circle, from Octo- 
ber 1900 to January 1901, obtain- 
ing his appointment as Inspector 
of Works of that Circle on the 15th 
January 1901. Mr. Hewitt was con- 
firmed as Executive Engineer, 2nd 
(trade, on the 24th February 1901, 
and in 1903 took privilege leave, 
combined with furlough, for eight 
months. He was ap])ointed Under- 
secretary, P. W. D. (Roads and 
Buildings), in January 1904. 

Mr. JOSEPH BALL HILL, 
Assoc. M. INST. C.E., Executive 
Engineer in charge of the Suburban 
Drainage Department of the Cor- 
poration of (Calcutta, was born in 
1867 at Salcombe, South Devon, 
and educated at the Wesleyan 
College at Truro, Cornwall. He 
commenced his professional career 
in 1883 by becoming an articled 
pupil of Mr. William Santo Crimp, 
a well-known authority on Sanitary 
Engineering, and gained further 
experience and knowledge under 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, to whom he 
was an Assistant for some consider- 
able period. In 1886 he was ap- 
]:>ointed Assistant Surveyor to the 
local board at Wimbledon, and three 
years later, in 1889, he proceeded 
to South America, going to Buenos 
Ayres in the service of Messrs. 
Bateman, Parsons and Bateman, 
the Engineering Firm to whom were 
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entrusted the sanitary improvement 
works of that city, which cost over 
five and a half million pounds 
sterling. Remaining there for four 
years Mr. Hill returned to England 
in 1893, and for the next six years. 





Mr. Josicen Ham. Him.. 

until 1899, was associated with Mr. 
Baldwin Latham as an Assistant 
Engineer. Shortly after the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta had takcui 
in hand the extensive system of 
Suburban Drainage, they, on Mr. 
Latham* s advice, selected Mr. Hill 
as their Executive Engineer to carry 
out these important works, and he 
came to Calcutta in 1899 for this 
purpOvSe. During his incumbency 
of the a))pointment, Mr. Hill has, 
on two occasions, officiated as 
Chief Engineer to the Corporation, 
and has remodelled a large ])or- 
tion of the Suburban Drainage 
system, and successfully carried 
out the improved project, and 
has also prepared extensive 
schemes for the drainage of the 
Balliaghatta and Fringe areas, as 
well as for the surface drainage of 
the suburbs. 

Ml. MONTAGUE HILL, f.l.s.. 
Assist ant Inspector-General of 
Forests, is the son of the late J. H. 
Hill, Esq., of Cosham, Hampshire, 
and London. In 1887 he was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State 
for India to the Impeiral Forest 


Service and arrived ui India on the 
-*7fh Decemb(=ir of the same >’ear. 
His first posting was to the Kheri 
Forest Division in the United Prov- 
inces (then Oudh). After a period he 
was transferred to Pilibhit, Bhira, 
and then to the Gorakhpur District 
of the United Provinces, where he 
remained till the year 1896, and in 
January of that year was trans- 
ferred to Burma. 'He held charge 
in succession of the Rangoon Ruby 
Mines, Bhamo, and Southern Shan 
States Forest Divisioais. In Febru- 
ary 1904 he was posted back to 
In.dia, and a])pointed Assistant 
Insj^ector-General of Forests to the 
Ciovt^rnment of India. Mr. Hill was 
elected a Fellow of the Liimean 
Society on 3rd December 1893. 

Lieut. -Col. JAMES RAMSAY 
HOBDAY was born on th(‘ i6th 
July 1850, and received his firs' 
commission on tlie 13th January 
1869. His appointment to llu 
Indian Army dates from the 28tli 
March 1871, and his rank of Lieut. 
Colonel from the 13th January i8()(). 
Colonel Hobday retired on the if)tl 
July 1905 at the age of 55, after 
34 years’ meritorious service in 
India. 



Lieut -CoU Jamks Kamsav Hohday. 


Mr. THOMAS HENRY HOL- 
LAND, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 1 .R.S., was 
born November 22nd, 1868, and edu- 
cated at the Royal School of Mines 
and Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington, where he obtained the 


National Scholarship, the Mur- 
chison Medal and Prize, and was 
granted the Associateship with 
Honours in 1888. In 1889 he was 
elected a Berkeley Fellow of 
Owens’ College, for researches in 



Chemical (ieology, and in the 
following year was apj)ointed an 
Assistant Sui)erinteudeut of the 
(ieological Survey of India and 
Curator ol the (ieological Museum, 
C alcutta. In 1892 be was appoint- 
ed Professor of (ieology at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, in ad- 
dition to his duties on the (ieo- 
logical Survey. In 1894 he was 
promot(‘d to the grade of Deputy 
Suiierintendent, and in 1903, on the 
retirement of Mr. C. L. Griesbacln 
was a])pointed Director oil 
the Department. His scientific- 
work in India has been recognised 
l)y the grant of the Murchison Fund 
of the ("ieological Society of London 
in 1902, and by election to the Fel- 
lowship of the Royal Society of 
London in 1904. Mr. Holland was 
elected to be a Vice-President ot 
the Asiatic Society in 1904 and 
1905, a Fellow of the University 
of Calcutta in 1905, and a Trustee 
of the Indian Museum in 1901. 
His published jiapers have 
appeared in the Journal of the 
Anthropological i nstitutc, Geo- 
logical Magazine, Mineralogical 
Magazine, Quarterly Journal of the 
(ieological Society, Journal of the 
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Asiatic Society and in the Records 
and Memoirs of the (Geological 
Survey. 

Mr. HERBERT HOLMWOOU, 
i.c.s., j.p., Ofhciating Judge, Cal- 
cutta High Court. Born in the year 
1S56 at Lee, Kent, and (‘diicated at 



Up])ingham. He went up lor the 
Indian Civil Service comp(‘iilive 
examination in 1877, and passing, 
after the usual ])robation, arrived 
in India in December i87(). He 
was posted to Bengal and served 
as Assistant Magistrate for soiru‘ 
years, rising to Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Colh*ctor in i8()(), in the 
same year being a])[)ointed In^ 
spcctof-CGeiieral of Registration. In 
November 1894 Mr. Holmwood was 
confirmed as District and Sessions 
Judge at (Gaya, in which capacity he 
served first at Bhagaljxire in 189;^ 
He went to Patna as Judge in 1902 
and afterwards tothe i4-Parganas, till 
the year 1903 when he was aiipointed 
tooiticiateas a Puisne Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court from January to 
June ol that year. He was placed on 
special duty in Sejilcmber of the 
same year to serve on the Committee 
a])pointed to deal with the revision of 
the salaries of Ministerial Officers. 
He rejoined the High Court in the 
following year, taking his seat in 
March as Officiating Puisne Judge in 
the vn cincy caused by the leave of 
absence of the Hon^ble Mr. Justice 


Stephen. Mr. Holmwood published 
a legal work entitled the “Law and 
Practice of Registration in Bengal ** 
during his incumbency of the office of 
Inspector-CGeneral of Registration in 
Bengal (Thacker, Spink & Cx)., 1894). 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD 
HORNELL, B.A., Inspector of 
European Schools, Bengal, was born 
in the year 1878 in England, and 
educated at Radley, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford. After graduating 
in 1901, he was a])pointed by the 
Secretary of State for India to the 
Indian Educational Service and 
arrived in India in January 1902. 
He worked for some time as a Pro- 
fessor of English at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and was appoint- 
ed to officiate as Inspector of 
European Schools in the following 
year (1903). On the formation by 
the (Government of India in 1903, 
of a Commitlee to enquire into tlt^ 
matter of Hill Schools for Euroj)eans 
in Northern India, Mr. Hornell was 
aj)i)ointed to act as Secretary, his 
services being }>laccd at the dis])()sal 
of the (Government of India, in 
the Home Department, for that 
pur])ose ; on comjdetion of this, he 
reverted to the appointment he still 
holds. 


Mr. ( HARLES WILLIAM WEB- 
\MY HOPE, Superintendent, 



Dehra Dim, and Chairman, Munici- 
pal Board, Mu.ssoorie, son of the 


late Rear-Admiral ("hades Web- 
ley Hope, was born in England 
in 1864, and educated at Tonbridge, 
Plvmouth and Mannamead Colleges, 
and Balliol College, Oxford. Joined 
the Indian Civil Service in 1885. He 
was first })osted to Allahabad as As- 
sistant Magistrate, and subsequently 



Hoti, Mr, John Waltkr Hosk, 


served as Assistant Magistrate at 
Mir/apiir and Joint Magistrate at 
Benares, Meerut, and Lucknow. In 
1891, he officiated as Under-Secre- 
tary to (lovernmcnt. United Prov- 
inces, and in 1894 Director of 
Agriculture in the Ihiited IVovinces, 
He was Settlement Officer, Bara- 
bauki, Oudh, from 1893 to 1897, 
and afterwards was succe.ssively 
appointed Deputy Commissioner, 
(Gonda, 1899, Collector, Cawnjwre, 
1900, Deputy Commissioner, Hardoi, 
()udh, 1902, and Su])erintendent, 
Dehra Dun, in October 1904. Be- 
came Chairman of the Miissoorie 
Munici])ality the same year. Mr. 
Hope is a keen Mason, and is 
Worshij)ful Master ot Lodge 
Dalhousie 639, E. C. 

The Hon’ble Mr. JOHN WAL- 
TER HOSE, I.C.S., Member of the 
Lieut. -(Governor's Council, United 
Provinces, was born in London in 
the year 1865. Educated at Dulwich 
College, and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Joined the Indian Civil Service in 
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1886,' arrived in India and was 
attached to the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oiidh on 3rd December 
1886. Served in the Province at 
Agra and Cforakhpur as Assistant, 
and officiated as Magistrate and 
Collector in Basti and Gorakhpur 
till his appointment as Under-Secre- 
tary to Government on i8th De- 
cember 1891. In 1894, he was 
appointed Registrar of the High 
Court of the North-West Provinces, 
and in 1899 became Deputy Com- 
missioner of Fyzabad. In April 
1905, he was appointed Secretary to 
Government, and on 4th October in 
the same year was made a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the 
Province. 

Mr. HENRY FRASER 
HOWARD, Under-Secretary, Fi- 
nance Department, Government of 
India, was born in the year 1874 
in England, educated at Aldenham 
School and I'rinity Hall, Cambridge. 
He was appointed to the I.C.S. after 
examination in the year 1896, and 
arrived in India, 9th December 
1897 ; served in Bengal as an Assist- 



ant Magistrate and Collector, and 
after being in charge of the 
Narayanganj Subdivision of the 
Dacca District for two years, was 
j)laced on special duty in connection 
with the Census of 1901 ; in the 
year 1902 he acted as Deputy 
Commissioner of Police in Calcutta 


for a short period, after which he 
was again employed on special duty 
in connection with the revision 
of the Imperial Gazetteer until 
February 1905, when he was ap- 
pointed to his present position. 
Mr. Howard is an athlete and takes 
a keen interest in various forms of 
sport, he having won the mile race 
against Oxford in 1896-7, during 
his LIniversity career, and rowed 
in his College boat, head of the 
river, in the year 1896. 

The HoiVble Sir WALTER 
CHARLETON HUGHES, KL, 
c.M'., M. INST. (\E., Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, Additional 
Member, Bombay Le g i s I a t ive 
Council, was born in September 
1850, and received his education at 
King’s College, London, of which 
he became a Fellow in 1898. 

He joined the Public Works De- 
partment in 1868 as a “Stanley 
Engineer” (selecft'd by com])e- 
titive examination in England) and 
passed the earlier years of his ser- 
vice in the Irrigation De])artment. 
In 1884, he was appointed Lhuler- 
Secretary to Government for Public 
Works, and was made Secretary to 
Government of Bombay, P. W. D., 
in 1887. The latter office he held 
till 1892, when he became ( hairmaii 
of the Board of Trustees for the 
Port of Bombay. 

Mr. Hughes was the firstChairrnan 
of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust on the constitution of that 
body in 1898, but in 1900 return- 
ed to the Port Trust, though still 
continuing to serve as an (*lected 
Trustee on the Improvement Trust 
Board. 

In Septiunber 1905, he retired 
from the Public Works Depart- 
ment as Chief Engineer, ist Class, 
being then the senior officer of the 
Department in India and the last 
of the Stanley Engineers, but con- 
tinues to hold the po,st of Chair- 
man of the Port Trust. 

He was for some time Chair- 
man of the Board of the Victoria 
Technical Institute and a Member 
of the Bombay University (Syndi- 
cate and Dean in Engineering). 

Between 1897 and 1904 he was 
nominated four times as a Mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council. 
He was President of the Aden 
Wharves Commission in 1901, and 
Chairman of an Expert Committee 
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to advise on the improvement of 
the Port of Karachi in 1905. 

Sir Walter Hughes married in 
1889 Evelyn Isabel Rose, elder 
daughter of the late Colonel H. S. 
Hutchinson, i.s.c. He was ap- 
])ointed a Companion of the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire 



in May 1900. He was Knighted for 
his distinguished services in January 

T()Of). 

(apt. LESLIE THOMASON 
ROSE HUTCHINSON, m.a., m.d.. 
R.(’., I.M.S., is Professor of Physio- 
logy, Histology and Hygiene at the 
(irant Medical Colli'ge, Bombay. 
He was born at (.'lifton, Bristol, in 
1872, and was educat(Ml at Repton, 
'rrinity ('ollegt*, Cambridge, and 
the London Hospital, taking his 
degrees at Cambridge, B.A. with 
Honours (Nat. Sci. Tri])Os), t 8()2 ; 
M.A., M.B., P».(;., 1897 ; M.l). 1902. 
He first sptmt (‘ight months on the 
North Sea as Medical Officer to the 
Royal National Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen, and in the latt(‘r 
part of 1897, volunteered for Plague 
dutv in Bomh.iy at the time of its 
first oiitbrtiak. In May 1898, lie re- 
turned to England and passed 
fourth into the Indian Medical 
Service in the following August. He 
wasPri/.eman in Clinical Medicine at 
Netley in January 1899, and, on re- 
turning to India in the same year, 
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was posted to Military duty in the 
Poona District. In 1900, he served 
as Secretary and Member of the 
Commission a])pointed by (iovern* 



Capt. Lkslik Thi^mason Uosi 
Hutchinson, 

ment to enquire into the alleged ill- 
effects following Plague inoculatioti. 
In iqoi, he was a])pointed Personal 
Assistant to the P.M.O., Bombay 
Command, and in took up his 
present a})})ointment. Captain Hut 
chinson was elected a Fellow of the 
Bombay University in 1905, is 
Honorary Secretary of the Bombay 
Medical-t^hysical Society, and Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Boml)ay 
Hranch of the British Medical As- 
sociation. 

Mr. WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT 
INCiLIS, Secretary, P. W. D. (Roads 
and Buildings Branch). Bengal, was 
born at Inverness, Scotland, on 5th 
December 1853. He was educated 
at St. Andrews and Wellington 
C ollege. He passed into the Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill, when it wjis first opened in 
1871, and joined the Public Works 
Department on the ist October 1874. 
On his arrival in India he was post- 
ed to the Arrah Division and was 
employed for eight years as an 
Assistant on the construction and 
working of the Sone Canals. In 1883 
he was a])pointed Executive Engi- 
neer, 4th Grade, and transferred to 


the office of the SujHir intending 
Engineer, Sone Circle. In 1885 he 
returned to the Arrah Division as 
Executive Engineer, and held charge 
of the Division till September 1891. 
He then officiated for a short time 
as Under-Secretary to the Bengal 
Government in the Public Works 
Department. From February 1892 
to July 1893, he held charge of 
the Sone Circle as Superintending 
Engineer. On return from furlough 
in 1894, he was employed temporarily 
on special enquiries with respect to 
the Gumti River in the Tipperah 
District, and the Kosi River in the 
Purneah District. He then assumed 
charge in March 1895, of the Orissa 
C'ircle as Superintending Engineer, 
and, with an interval of six months in 
1896 spent in the Sone Circle and 
in the Western Circle and of a year’s 
furlough in 1900, remained in Orissa 
till June 1902, when he joined the 
Secretariat of the Bengal Govern- 
ment as Chief Engineer. Mr. Inglis 
has been employed mainly on the 
administration of the Sone and Orissa 
Canals, and has given his atten- 
tion largely to the development of 



the Revenue system of the canals. 
He has also interested himself in 
schemes for disposing of the volumes 
of flood waters in the rivers of Bengal 
which are in excess of the capacity 
of discharge of the natural channels. 

Mr. SAMUEL (iARDIXER de 
COURCV IRELAND, i.e.s., Un- 
der-Secretarv to Government of 


United Provinces, son of William 
de Courcy Ireland, late of the 
Burma Commission, was born at 
Rangoon on 23rd January 1876, 



Educated at King’s College F. 
School, London, and Hertford 
College, Oxford. Joined the Indian 
Civil Service, 23rd October 1899, 
and arrived in India on 22nd 
November of same year. Served 
as Assistant Magistrate and Collec- 
tor at Etawah, Cawnpore, Banda 
and Gorakhpur, and went through 
a course of Survey and Settlement 
training. Appointed Assistant 
Superintendent, Dehra Dun, 1903, 
ana Officiating Under-Secretary to 
(Kivernment, 1905. 

Hon. Mr. STANLEY ISMAY, 
C.S.I., I.C.S.. Bar.-at-Law, Judicial 
Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Mr. Stanley was born in Great 
Britain in the year 1848. He was 
educated at Bromsgrove. He en- 
tered for the Indian Civil Service 
competitive examinatiem in the 
year 1869, and havnng passed, he 
proceeded to India in the ordinary 
course a couple of years later. 
His first service was in the Central 
Provinces, in which part of the 
country the whole of his subse- 
quent service has passed, where he 
was appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner rising successively to be 
Commissioner, Deputy Registrar, 
Inspector-General of Police and 
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Jails, charge of Small Cause Court, 
Jubbulpur; Divisional and Sessions 
Judge, and was finally apjminted 
Judicial Commissioner in December 
1897, which appointment he con- 
tinues to hold to the present day. 



Hon. Mr. Stanley Ismav. 

The Hon. Mr. Ismay was called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1883. He was decorated a Com- 
panion of the Star of India in 1901, 
and in 1905 he was appointed an 
Additional Member ol the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. He has pub- 
lished “RultiS for the Su])erinteii- 
dence and Management of J ails in 
the Central Provinces” (1885). 

Mr. PAUL GEORGE JACOBS, 

A.M. INST.C.E,, M.R.SAN.l., Executive 
Engineer, Public Works Dej)art- 
ment, Bengal, was born in Ran- 
goon, Burma, in the year 1864. 
He proceeded home for the latter 
part of his education, which he 
received at Hampstead, and sub- 
sequently at the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coojiers Hill, 
whence he jiassed out with the 
usual Diploma in the year 1886, 
and was appointed to the Indian 
P. W. D. as an Assistant Engineer. 
Mr. Jacobs remained one year in 
England for a practical course and 
served as an Assistant to the Clerk 
of Works on the new Cardifl Water- 
works, then under construction near 
Merthyr-Tydvill, South Wales. He 
came out to India at the end of the 


year 1887 and was posted to the 
Darjeeling Division, as an Assistant 
Engineer. In the year 1888, he 
was ordered to Sikkim for the con- 
struction of some hill roads, to 
facilitate the passage of troops to 
the Thibetan Frontier in connection 
with the Sikkim Expedition. He 
returned to Darjeeling, after having 
partly completed the work, owing 
to ill-health, and a few months later 
was transferred to the Sone ( ircle 
in Behar, wliere he remained for 
four years on Irrigation work. 
His next experience was in South- 
West Bengal, in the Balasore Divi- 
sion, where he remained for three 
years in charge of Embankments 
and Navigation Canal works. In 
the year 1896, lie w'as put in Exe- 
cutiv^e charge of the Circular and 
Eastern Canals Division, wliere he 
remained for five years. During 
this period the canalization of the 
Bhangore Creek, costing about 12 
lakhs of rupees, was carried out 
under his supervision. In the year 
1900, he was engaged in establish- 
ing the new line from Khulna to 
Madaripore, known as the Bhcel 
Route for tlie navigation of steam- 



Mr. Paul tiKORiiK Jacobs. 


ers bringing in jute from Eastern 
Bengal to the railway at Khulna. 
After one and-a-half year's fur- 
lough he returned to India and was 
posted to Northern Bengal as Exe- 
cutive Engineer of the Rajshahi 


Division ; hut having contracted 
jungle fever he was obliged to 
i>roceed on sick leave six 
months later ; returning again 
in March 1904 he was ])osted 
to Calcutta as Executive Engineer 





Mr. CllVUl.VS Sl-.O-'Al’PIHiA) j 

of the Circular and Eastern Canals 
Division. 

While on furlough he took uj) 
tlie study of sanitation, and after 
having attended lectures on sani- 
tary science and visited sanitary 
works, ap})earcd in December 1903 
at the Examination held by Hie 
Royal Sanitary Institute of Lon- 
don, in ]>ractical sanitary science 
and obtained tlie dijdoma. He w^as 
shortly after elected a Member of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Mr. CHARLES STREATFEILD 
JAMES, Mernlx^r of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, Officiating 
Director, Construction Branch, 
Government of India, Telegraph 
Department, was bom in the yt?ar 
1859 in London, and was educat- 
ed at Trinit}^ College, Stratford-on- 
Avon. He passed into the Royal In- 
dian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill, in Decenilier 1877, where he 
completed his studies the fol- 
lowing year, and was appointed by 
the Secretary of State for India to 
the Indian Telegraph Department 
on 26th January 1879, joining in 
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Calcutta of the same year as an As- 
sistant Superintendent. He has 
served in Central India, Rajputana, 
Bengal, Bombay, Guzerat and 
Eastern Bengal, and has thus ac- 
quired an extensive knowledge of 
the country. He received his pro- 
motion to the rank of Superintend- 
ent, 2nd grade, in October 1894, and 
whilst in that grade held charge of 
the Telegraph Check Office in Cal- 
cutta, until November 1896. From 
this date till February 1899 he was 
in charge of the Lower Burma 
Division of Telegraphs. On Janu- 
ary 15th, 1899, Mr. Streatfield 
James gained his next step in the 
Department, being then promot- 
ed to the 1st grade of Superintend- 
ents, and during the four years of 
his continuance in this grade held 
charge of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh Division of Tele- 
graphs. From August 1902 till 
March 1903 he was attached to 
the office of the Director-General 
of Telegraphs as temporary Chief 
Superintendent of Construction. 
Promoted to Chief Superintendent, 
2nd class, November 8th, 1903, 
the following year brought him 
promotion to Chief Superintend- 
ent, 1st class; he receiving this 
step on 19th July 1904, and the 
same year also saw him advanced 
to the higher appointment of De- 
puty Director, August 27th, 1904, 
and in charge of the Office of 
Deputy Director of Construction. 
On 3rd April 1905, Mr. Streat- 
field James became Officiating 
Director (Construction) of Tele- 
graphs. During his busy official 
career, Mr. Streatfield James has 
found time to contribute to the 
technical literature of his Depart- 
ment, being the Author of ‘The 
Morse Signaller's Companion" and 
also of "The Construction of Tele- 
graph Spans, Angles, Stays and 
Wire Suspension Bridges,’* both 
of which works have been pub- 
lished by order of the Director- 
General of Telegraphs for the use 
of the Telegraph Department of 
the Government of India, the 
former being also used by the 
Telegraph serviegf in Egypt, Cey- 
lon, and Persia. 

Mr. EDWARD RALEIGH 
JARDINE, Presidency Post Mas- 
ter, Bombay, was born in the year 
1858 in the Bombay Presidency, 


and educated at Southsca. After 
completing his education, Mr. J ar- 
dine was appointed to the Marine 
Postal Service in 1876. He was 
Assistant Mail Officer in, 1876 and 
became Mail Officer in 1877. He 
was Superintending Examiner, Per- 
sian Gulf Division, from 1886 to 1888. 
Officiated as Deputy Post Mas- 
ter, Bombay, in 1889. Aden was 
his next sphere 'of activity where 
he was Post Master in 1890. Mr. 
Jardine was on si)ecial duty in 
the Director-General’s Office in 
1893 and was made Deputy Post 
Master, Bombay, in the same year. 
Two years later Mr. Jardine was 
acting Presidency Post Master, Bom- 
bay. In 1899 Mr. Jardine was Post 
Master of Rangoon. From July 
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1902 to March 1903, he acted as 
Deputy Post Master-General, Burma. 
Mr. Jardine became Presidency Post 
Master, Bombay, in April i()03. 
S})ecial mention was made of Mr. 
Jardine to the Government of India 
in the Director-General’s Annual 
Report of 1898-9 for introducing the 
new and useful system of continuous 
delivery in Bombay. Again in 
the Re])ort of 1900-01 Mr. Jardine 
is mentioned for stopping opium 
smuggling through the Post Offices, 
Burma, and foq organising Postal 
arrangements in Rangoon. Once 
again in the 1903-04 Re])ort Mr. 
Jardine ’s name figures for reorga- 


nising postal arrangements in Bom- 
bay and for introducing a system 
of accurate postal maps of deliveries 
in the Presidency Towns. 

Major WILLIAM ERNEST 
JENNINGS, M.D., D.P.H., J.P., 
I.M.S., Su})erintendent of Plague 
Operations in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, was born in 1865, graduated 
from the Edinburgh University in 
1887, and entered the Indian Medical 
Service in the same year. Since 
his arrival in India in 1888 he has 
held various Military and Civil ap- 
])ointments, including the Medical 
charge of the 119th Infantry, all 
the Sind Horse Regiments and the 
T23rd Rifles ; the Civil Surgeonshi]) 
of Ratnagiri, Panch Mahals, Shikar- 
pur and Rajkote and, on four oc- 
casions, the Acting Health Officer- 
ship of the Port of Bombay. 

In the last ca})acity he first came 
into contact with plague in 1896, 
and, thereafter, controlled several 
branches of plague administration, 
reaching his present position 
in 1901. A monograph upon Plague 
published by him in 1903 was adopt- 
ed by Government for use in all 
Civil Medical Institutions in the 
Bombay Presidency. He is the 
Bombay Editor of the Indian Medi- 
cal Gazette, Infectious and Tropi- 
cal Disease Editor of Treatment, 
London, and a standing contributor 
to several other medical journals. 
In recognition of his plague services 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
was conferred upon him by Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress 
of India, and he is also a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
and of the Incorporated Society 
of Medical Officers of Health. Out- 
side of his profession Major Jennings 
is well known in Masonic circles, 
being the Grand Master Depute of 
all Scottish Freemasonry in India, 
Burma and Ceylon, and also as a 
musician, having on several occa- 
sions acted as Organist of St. 
Thomas* Cathedral in Bombay. 

Mr. ALFRED STEWART 
JUDGE, Chief Collector of Customs, 
Burma, was born in the year 1858, 
his father being the late Mr. William 
Judge, Attorney, formerly Secretary 
of the great Assam Tea Company, 
and one of the pioneers of tea 
cultivation in the Himalayas, the 
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tea estates fouaded by him in 
Darjeeling still remaining in the 
hands of the family. Mr. Judge 
was educated at Kensington School 
and, proceeding to India, joined the 
Bengal Police in January 1880. He 



Mr. ALFR?:n Stkvvart Ji ixjk. 


served with distinction as Assistant 
and District Superintendent in 
several districts, and was in charge 
of Patna in 1894 when he was trans- 
ferred to Calcutta and aj)pointed 
Collector of Income Tax. After 
holding this post for about a year 
he was transferred to the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Customs, 
Calcutta, having the Preventive 
Service and Salt J)e])artment in that 
town in his charge. He served in 
this capacity for the next ten years 
when, on the formation of the 
Imperial Customs Service, he was 
selected to be Collector and |)Osted 
to Rangoon as Chief Collector of 
Customs, Burma. 

Mr. MICHAEL KEANE, b.a., 
I.C.S., Under-S (‘ c r e t a r y to the 
Government of the United Provinc(;s, 
in the Revenue, Appointment, (iene- 
ral and Political De])artments, was 
born in County Kerry, In'land, on 
the 14th June 1874, educated at 
Clongowes Wood School, County 
Kildare ; ])roceeded to University 
College, Dublin, wheie he took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
Royal University of Ireland. 


US 


Entered the Indian Civil Service on 
iQth October 1898, and arrived in 
India on 21st November in the 
same year. Served as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector at Benares, 
Sitapur, Meerut, and other places 
till appointed Assistant Settlement 
Officer of Jalaun in Notember 
1905. On conclusion of settlement, 
remadied on famine duty in that 
district till appointed to the Secre- 
tariat in his jjresent capacity on 
January 24, 1906. 

Mr. NORMAN WRIGHT KEMP, 
Barrister-at-Law, Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and Revenue Judge, 
Bombay, was born in the city where 
he now administers law and justice, 
and was educated at the Collegiate 
(Dr. Bryce’s), Edinburgh, Scotland. 
He was called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple in Michaelmas 1895, 
and came out to India shortly after. 
He acted as Official Assignee of the 
Court for Relief of Insolvent Debt- 
ors, Bombay, from 1902 to 1904, 
and was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner and Assistant Taxing 
Master, High Court, Bombay. Mr. 
Kemp’s next change of office was 
made in February 1905, when he 
occupied the seat of Third Judge 
of the Court of Small Causes, Bom- 
bay, and also acted as Second Judge 


manent, on the promotion of Mr. 
Saunders Slater to the post of 
Administrator-General, 

Mr. MICHAEL KENNEDY, j. p.. 
Deputy Inspector-General of 



Police for Railways and Criminal 
Investigation, was born in March 
1859. He completed his education 
at Wellington College, Berkshire; 



in the same year. Mr. Kem]) offi- 
ciated in his present ajijKiintment 
from June to September 1903, in 
which month he was made j)er- 


came out to India late in 1876 and 
joined the Police Department as 
Assistant Superintendent in March 
1877. Three years later, he was se- 
lected for special duty in charge of 
Police operations against dacoits 
on the Frontier between the British 
and the Nizam’s territory, and for 
his effective services Mr. Kennedy 
received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and H H. the 
Nizam’s Government. In 1882 he 
was again emjdoyed on S]iecial duty 
in the Kaladgi District, became 
Superintendent of Police in 1885, 
and was sent tf) Kathiawar on spe- 
cial clutyto organize the Kathiawar 
Agency Police. From Kathiawar 
to Sind is not a far cry, and in 1893 
Mr. Kennedy went to Upper Sind 
as District Sn])erintendent of Police. 
The next year he was sent to Poona 
and held charge of the district off and 
on for about ten years. The authori- 
ties were ha])py in their selection 
when they appointed Mr. Kennedy 
to act as Inspector-General of Po- 
lice, Bombay Presidency, in 1901, 
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he filled the post for sixteen 
months, leaving it in 1902 when he 
was again placed on special duty 
to prepare an important Police re- 
organisation scheme affecting the 
whole force of Bombay Presidency 
proper. Having sent in his report, 
he reverted to Poona for a time. 
When Lord Curzon's Police Com- 
mission visited Poona in 1903, Mr. 
Kennedy was chosen for special duty 
as the representative local mem- 
ber. On return from leave he act- 
ed as Police Commissioner, Bom- 
bay, in 1904 for six montlis. Next 
he acted for the second time as 
Inspector-General of Police for two 
months, and received his promo- 
tion from the grade of District 
Superintendent to that of De])iity 
Inspector-General of Police. 

During the time he was District 
Superintendent of Police, Poona, 
the Jubilee Murders of 1897 oc- 
curred, when Mr. Rand, i.c.s., and 
Lieutenant Ay erst were murdered on 
their way back from an entertain- 
ment at Government House, Ganesh- 
khind. Mr. Kennedy was in charge 
of the Police enquiries in this case 
which ended in the arrest of the 
culprits (the now notorious Chape- 
kar brothers and others) who paid 
the extreme penalty of the law. 

Mr. ROBERT GREIG 
KENNEDY, Public Works Dei)art. 



ment, India, Chief Engineer and 
Joint Secretary, Irrigation Branch, 


Government of the Punjab, was 
born in Leith, Scotland, in 1851. 
Trained at R. I. E. College, he 
was appointed on the ist October 
1873 to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and employed on irrigation 
works in the Punjab ; he was ap- 
jminted Executive Engineer in 
October 1881, and transferred to 
Baluchistan in October 1884. He 
returned to the Punjab in August 
1890, was api)ointed Superintend- 
ing Engineer in February 1898, 
Chief Engineer, Bengal, in January 
1903, and Joint Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab (Irriga- 
tion Department) in March 1904. 
He is author of a Re])ort on 
Irrigation in the United States 
and Irrigation Hydraulic 
Diagrams. 

Mr. CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
KINCAID, I.c.s., Judge of the 
District Court, Poona, and Agent 
for the Sirdars of the Deccan, was 
born in the year 1870, educated 
at Sherborne School, and ])assed 
out of Balliol College, C)xford, 
under the old rules and came to 
India towards the end of 1891. 
Mr. Kincaid was attached to the 
office of the Commissioner of Sind, 
Karachi, till August 1892. He 
has served as Assistant Collector 
and Magistrate in Hyderabad (Sind), 
Shikarpur, Karachi and Satara, 
between 1892 and 1897. He was 
sent in June 1900 as Judicial 
Assistant to the Political Agent, 
Kathiawar, and remained 
there till he was gazetted to his 
])resent position in May 1905, 
possessing an observant mind, 
and literary taste, Mr. Kincaid 
published an interesting book 
called 'The Outlaws of Kathiawar'" 
in which an opjiortunity was 
afforded to those who wished it 
to gain an insight into the lives 
of the people of that district. 
Mr. Kincaid is Agent for the Sirdars 
of the Deccan, and also the Poli- 
tical Officer as well as Judge, act- 
ing between the Bombay Govern- 
ment and the Deccan Hindu aris- 
tocracy, who swore their allegiance 
to the British at the fall of the 
Peshwa"s Government in the year 
1817, A. D. 

Mr. ALEXANDER VANSIT- 
TART KNYVEIT, c.i.e., officiating 
Inspector-General of Police, L. P., 


substantive grade, Deputy Inspec- 
tor General of Police. Mr. Knyvett 
is the head of the Criminal Investi- 



gation Department in Bengal and 
has had long experience in crimi- 
nal cases in India and the habits 
and methods of Indian criminals, 
gathered during a long career de- 
voted to police and detective work. 
His Com])anionship of the Order of 
the Indian Empire was gained for 
long and meritorious services to the 
Government of India. Mr. Knyvett 
was born in India in the year 1848, 
his father being Major-General Wil- 
liam John Baptist Knyvett of the 
Knyvetts of Ashwellthorpe, Oo. 
Norfolk. He joined the service in 
the year 1867 on the ist of Jan- 
uary, and rose through the various 
ranks of the Indian Police Depart- 
ment, being for many years engag- 
ed in District work in which he 
gained the great store of informa- 
tion which has served the cause of 
law and order so well. In 1881 
he was appointed Personal Assis- 
tant to the Inspector-General of 
Police and remained in this appoint- 
ment for the next decade and more. 
He received the thanks of Govern- 
ment for his services in connection 
with the identification of criminals 
by means of Anthropometry. He 
was in charge of the special work 
of reorganisation of the Bengal 
Police from 1891, and in 1896 was 



appointed Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Northern and Western 
range, and held several similar ap- 
pointments till posted to act in his 
present capacity. This is the sixth 
occasion on which Mr. Knyvett 
has acted as Inspector-General of 
Police. Mr. Knyvett served in the 
Lushai and Sikkim campaigns 
(Medal) and was Secretary and Mem- 
ber of the Bengal Police Commis- 
sion, 1892, and was placed on s])e- 
cial duty in the reorganization of 
the Bengal Police, i()03. A year 
before the appointment of the 
Indian Police Commission Mr. Kny- 
vett foreshadowed in his report, 
at an annual cost of 36 lakhs, all 
those changes for the im])rovement 



Tlie Hon. Mr. K. A. Lamb. 


of the Police service which the Com- 
mission subsequently recommend- 
ed and which are now being intro- 
duced in all the Provinces of India. 
Throughout his long career he has 
shown special skill in criminal in- 
vestigations, and forgery cases are 
a s]7f€iality of his. In the latter 
line he made a most notable 
success in the discovery and con- 
viction of the gang of Bengal for- 
gers, who had been engaged since 
1885 in a series of skilful forgeries 
of G. C. Notes, and who more re- 
cently uttered forged Government 
Promissory Notes for latjge amounts, 
defrauding the Allahabad Bank in 
a single day of the large sum of 
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Rs. 80,000. Mr. Knyvett 's re- 
creation is sport. He is well known 
in Bengal as a first class shot and 
a skilful fisherman. 

The Hon’blc Mr. RICHARD 
AMPHLETT LAMB, (m.e., i.c.s., 
J.P., Commissioner, Central Divi- 
sion, Bombay Presidency, was horn 
at Poona in 1858, and received his 
education at Highgate School, 
London. He passed into the Indian 
Civil Service in 1877 and two years 
later came out to India and was 
ap])ointed Assistant Collector, 
Poona. The large di'^trict of Khan- 
desh was his siihere of work for 
the seven years commencing from 
1880 as Assistant Collector and 
afterwards as Forest Settlement 
Officer, and from Marcli to May 
t886 he was on special duty witii 
the Khandosh-i^aroda Boundary 
Settlement ('ommission. His ser- 
vices being ])lared at th(‘ disposal 
of the (iov'ernment of India in Feb- 
ruary 1887, Mr. l.amb was s(‘nf to 
Banna as Deput\’ Commissiemer, 
serving in tlu* districts of Mergui, 
Amherst, Ava. Ye-L, andSagaing; 
he received the Indian M<‘<lal. with 
Clasj) Burma 1887-89. On Ins re- 
turn from leave in l8()2, lu‘ servt'd 
as Collector and District Magistrate' 
in various districts <»f the Bombay 
Presidency, including Satara, Ka- 
nara, Kolaba and Poona : iu' was 
also the Political Agent for the 
States of Aundh Phaltan, Janiira 
and Bhor. While' at Pe)()n.a^ lu' 
was Cliairman ol the J^lague* Com- 
mittee and the chief aiitijority in 
connection with ])lagiie, and lor his 
public se'tvic'es Mr. Lamb was de‘- 
ce>rate;d in May Te^e)e) vvath the Kai- 
ser-i-Hind Mt'dal, First Class. In 
November of the fe)llowin.g ye'or 
further he)ne)ur was l)est(>weel on 
him when he was a])i)ointeHl (om- 
])anion of the most Emineuit Orde'r 
of the Indian Empire. He; was 
Collector and District Magistrate 
of Ahmcdnagar between 1899-1904, 
and during a jiart of tliis time was 
on special duty in connecinm with 
the rectification of the freintiei 
between the Bombay Presidency 
and H. H. the Nizam’s drmiinions. 
In icp4 he was appointed Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay 
in the Revenue and Financial De- 
partments. He is an Additional 
Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. On account of his keen 
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interest in motoring Mr. Lamb 
was unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Western India Motor 
Union. 

The Right Rev. GEORGE 
ALFRED LEFROY, ixn., Bishop of 
Lahore, was born in County Down, 
Ireland, in 1854, his father being 
the V('ry Rev. Jeffrey Lefroy, Dean 
of Dromore, son of Chief Justice 
Lefroy. of the Queen’s Bench, 
Ireland. He was educated at Mail- 
Ix^rough, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took a first class in the 
Theological Trij'os. He was or- 
dained in the year and joined 

the Cambridge Mission in Delhi the 
same year. His whole pastorate 
carei^r has been sjK'iit in India, and 



TIu* Uighl Kt»V. (r. L. I-KKROV. 

after twi‘lve years’ labour he became 
head of the mission which he had 
served from the beginning— the 
United Society for tht' Projiagation 
of the (iospel and Cambridge Mis- 
sion. He was enthroned Bishoji of 
Lahore in 1899. 

Mr. NORMAN UNIACKE KNOX 
LESLIE, Superintendent of the 
Bombay Telegraph Office, was born 
ill the year 1867, in Cork, Ireland, 
and educated at Cheltenham Col- 
lege. He was at Coopers Hill College 
from 1887 to i88q, in October 
of which year he canre to India 
to take up his appointment in the 
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Indian Telegraph Department. He 
was promoted to his present ap- 
pointment on 19th September 1901, 



Mr. N. V. K. Lksuk. 

and is also the Meteorological Re- 
porter lor Western India. 


Mr. THOMAS C R 0 M P T O N 
LEWIS, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 



Mr. T. C. Lewis. 

College, Cambridge ; Sixth Wrangler 
(1875) ; Sheepshanks Astronomical 
Exhibitioner ; Fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, and of 
the Physical Society of London ; 


Fellow of the Calcutta and Punjab 
Universities; Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. Born at Carnarvon 
on 4th November 1851. He was 
engaged in college and university 
work at Cambridge till he joined 
the service, by appointment c f the 
Secretary of State, in i88t. Served 
as Professor of Mathematics, and 
Principal, Government College, La- 
hore, and Inspector of Schools, 
Lahore Circle ; officiated as Director 
of Public Instruction, Punjab. In 
1894, ho was appointed to his 
])resent })ost of Director of Public 
Instruction, North-West Provinces 
and Oudh, as the Province was 
then designated. In 1904, he served 
on the Committee ajipointed by the 
Government of India to report on 
the financial position of hill schools 
for F2uropeans in India. Mr. Lewis 
is the author of a number of pajiers 
which have a])peared in the * Quar- 
terly Journal of Mathematics,” and 
in th(^ “Messenger of Mathematics,^ ’ 
or have been read before the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science : as also of (t) 
Arithmetic for Schools and (2) 
Heroes of Science : Meclianicians. 
(Pub. S. P. C. K.). 

Lieutenant -Colonel F R A N C I S 
BACON LON(]E. k.k., Surveyor- 
General of India, is the eldest son 
of Robert Bacon Long<‘, Esq,, of 
Spixworth, Paile, Norfolk, and was 
born at Yarmouth on the 31st 
October 1856. He received his 
early education under a jirivate 
tutor in Normandy, and subse- 
quently entered Cheltenham Col- 
lege, from which he ]>assed direct 
into the R. M. Academy, Woolwich, 
at the end of 1873. In 1876, hav- 
ing passed his examination for the 
Royal Engineers, he received a 
commission : was kept one of a 
batch of Cadets who were at Wool- 
wich five full terms ; he was, how- 
ever, offered a commission in the 
Royal Artillery, but refused, his 
great ambition being to get appoint- 
ed^to the Survey of India; hence he 
volimtcered for service in India 
and succeeded. On his arrival in 
Bombay, in January 1879, he re- 
ceived orders to report himself to 
the Commanding Royal Engineer 
at Jellalabad, Afghanistan, and im- 
mediately proceeded there, but on 
arrival w^as posted to the Kurram 


Valley Field Force under Lord 
Roberts. He, therefore, returned 
to Peshawar, marched to Kohat 



Lt.-Col. F. B. Loncjk. 
and joined the 7th Co., Bengal Sap- 
pers and Miners, to which he was 
posted. He was almost immediate- 
ly or(l(*red to make a road survey 
from Thall to Alikhel, and when the 
force advanced to Kabul he was 
deputed to continue the work to 
that place. Having comjileted this 
within a day of Ihe arrival of the 
first troops at Kabul, with great 
accuracy, he was n'commendecl for 
an appointment in the Suivey De- 
partment, and was pi^sted to it as 
a Supernumerary Assistant Super- 
intendent. In 1880, after work- 
ing in Kabul for some months, he 
accompanied the Field Fo!*ce to 
Kandahar, and surveyed there till 
the withdrawal of tlu* troops in 
1881. He was employed in 
Mysore and the United Provinces till 
1885, when he was sent to Calcutta 
as Personal Assistant to the Sur- 
veyor-General. The same year he 
was sent to Suakin in charge of the 
survey for Sir Gerald Graham, and 
on his return was given charge of 
the South Maratha Survey, till he 
was appointed in 1886, in charge 
of No. 15 party woiking in Balu- 
chistan. • On his return from Eng- 
land in 1888, he was appointed 
to No. 21 Party surveying in 
Upper Burma, the Kachin Hills 
and Shan States till 1896, when he 
was appointed Assistant Surveyor- 
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General at Calcutta. The following 
year he was deputed as Survey 
Officer with the Burma -China 
Boundary, and on his return 
proceeded to England owing to ill- 
health. In 1900, he was appointed 
Deputy Surveyor-General, and 
two years later acted as Surveyor- 
General. In 1904 and 1905, was 
on deputation as a member of the 
l)arty attached to the force under 
the Indian Survey Committee, and 
the same year was appointed Sur- 
veyor-General of India. For his 
war services, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Longe received the Afghan Medal 
and tliree Clasps, the Kabul- 
Kandahar Bronze Star, the 
Egyptian Medal and Clasp, and 
the Egyptian Star — as well as the 
Frontier Medal and Clasp for service 
in Burma, and was several times 
mentioned in r)cs])atches. 

The Reverend WILLIAM 
ARTHUR GRANT LUCKMAN, 
M.A., Canon and Senior Chaplain, 
St. PyuPs Cathedral. Calcutta, was 
born in England in 1857. and is the 
eldest son of the Reverend W. G, 
Luckman, Bath, England. Mr. 
Luckman took his M, A. at Keble 



College, Oxford, and was Assistant 
Master at St. Columba's College, 
Rathfarnham, near Dublin, and at 
Yarlet Hall, Stafford. He came to 
India in 1883 and was appointed 
Head Master of the Boys’ High 


School at Allahabad, a post he con- 
tinued in till March 1887 when he 
was appointed Junior Chaplain of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 
His next incumbency was at Naini- 
tal in 1891, again at St. Paul’s 
in 1893, St. John's, Calcutta, for the 
year 1894, Cathedral 1897. 
was made a Canon in 1900. 

Mr. WILLIAM BERNARD 
MacCABE, m.inst. c.k., v.ix. 
(LieutenafUf Calcutta Port Defence 
Volunteerfi), Chief Engineer to 
Calcutta Municipality, was born in 
Ireland in 1864, and is a son of 
Sir Francis MacCabc, late Medical 
Commissioner of the Local Gaol 
Board for Ireland, He was educat- 
ed at Dublin University in the 
Engineering School, and on taking 
his degree in 1889, was cmplf)yed 
on the new Limerick Water Works 
and on the construction of various 
Railways. In 1891 he (Mitered the 
service of the Dublin Corporation 
in connection with the Drainage 
Scheme and served for two years. 
In 1893 he was apjiointcd Enginecr- 
in-Chief of the Dublin Water 
Works and various other municipal 
undertakings. He received the 
appointment of Chief Engineer to 
the. Calcutta Municipality in July 
1903, and arrived in Calcutta in 
October of the same y(Mir to enter 
upon his duties. The water-supply 
and drainage schemes of Calcutta 
arc both on a great scale, and 
present many difficult problems. 
The conditions to be faced in a 
city that is partly European but 
mainly Indian are obviously com- 
plicated, and the Municipality has 
to deal with questions that are 
hardly tliought of elsewhere. The 
filtcHMl and unfiltered water-sujiply 
to the enormous jiopulation of 
Calcutta is a matter of increasing 
difficulty, and one that is constantly 
being subjected to the severest 
criticism. There are under consi- 
deration big schemes that should 
make the water service comjiletc, 
and they involve heavy W(>rk 
and the highest technical skill. 
The drainage of a city subjected 
to seasons of tropical rain, has 
naturally to l>c treated in a different 
way to that of a city subject to 
ordinary conditions, and the work 
of a Chief Engineer is difficult and 
of necessity often experimental. 
It is hard to imagine a Municipality 


that makes so many demands on 
the resources of its engineering staff. 
The densely crowded native quar- 
ters, the crooked and ill-designed 
streets, and the thousands of in- 
sanitary bustees make the work 



of the municipal officers one ot 
great difficulty. Mr. MacCabe 
energetically threw himself into 
the work’ of reorganizing and re- 
constructing his department, and 
the fruition of his schemes will be 
hopefully looked forward to. Mr. 
MacCal)c was made a Member of 
the Institution ot C. E. in 1902. 
Before arriving in India he dewoted 
much time^ to the study of chemist- 
ry in its relation to' Engine(5ring. 
He studii'd under Sir Chas. Cameron, 
c.H., M.i) , H (' a 1 1 h Olfic’er and 
Public Analyst for Dublin, and 
Professor J. E. Reynolds, r.R.s. 
This sp(‘cial knowledge should i)rove 
of particular value in his present 
work. Mr. MacCabe entered the 
Artillery Com])any of the Calcutta 
Port Defence Volunteers and has 
served as a Lieutenant since Novetii- 
bei 1903. Mr. MacC.ahe as a mem- 
her of the Irish Rifle Association 
a('ljieved rcj)Mte as a match rifle shot. 

Capt. JAMES HALDANE 
McDonald, .m.b., c.m., i.m.s., 

Personal Assistant to the Surgeon- 
(lencral to the (Government of 
Bombay (now acting as Presidency 
Surgeon, 2nd District, and Su])erin- 
tendent of the Lunatic Asylum, 
Bombay), was born on the 30th 
November 1869 in Bombay, where 
he was educated partly and finished 
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his course by graduating at the Edin- 
burgh University in 1894. Joining 
the service in January 1895 he came to 
Bombay in Aj)ri], and was in Military 
em])loy for the following three years, 
during which time he served in 



Mr. J. Macfarlanr, 


1901 Mr. Macfarlane was offered 
and accepted the post of Librarian 
to that Institution. He has also 
been officiating in charge of the 
Records of the Government of India 
on several occasions. Mr. Macfar- 
lane is a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, Honorary Secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
a Trustee of the Indian Museum, 
and is the author of two works 
“ Antoine Verard,*' 1899, an illus- 
trated monograph on printing and 
publishing in France in the 15th 
century, ‘ ‘ Library Administration,’ ' 
1898. He is also the translator 
of Vcl. 2 of Clermont -Ganneau’s 
“ Archaeology of PaJestitie. ’ ’ 

Lieut.-Col. ROBERT SMEITON 
MACLAGAN, K.E., Executive 
Engineer, P. W. D., Punjab, was 
born at Rurki, North-West Pro- 
vinces, India, in i860, and is the son 
of late General Robert Maclagan, 
R.E., who was for some years Chief 
Engineer, P. W. D., of the Punjab. 

Lieut.-Col. Maclagan was educated 
at Haileybury and Woolwich 
R.M.A., and received hiscommivssion 
in February, 1880, after which he 
served three years in England. He 


different parts of that Presidency 
He saw active service in the Tirah 
campaign of 1897. Entering the 
Civil Medical Department in 1898, 
he was on plague duty at Karachi. 
The year following he was appointed 
Personal Assistant to the Surgeon - 
General to the (iovernment of Bom- 
bay. He was the Medical Officer 
of the Famine Relief Works at 
Ahmedabad in 1900. In addition 
to his duties as Personal Assistant, 
Captain Macdonald was Chief Medi- 
cal Officer of Plague Operations, 
Bombay Presidency; in October 1902 
and the next year he was Ins])ector 
of Factories within local limits 
of the city. For a short time (June) 
he was acting as Professor of Materia 
Medica at the Grant Medical College 
in 1904. 

Mr.J. MACFARLANE, Librarian, 
Imperial Library, .Calcutta. Born 
at Merle vale, Warwickshire, in the 
year 1866, educated at Atherstone 
Grammar School. In 1885 he was 
ap|X)inted Assistant Librarian in 
the British Museum Library. 
When the Imperial Library was 
opened to the public in the year 



Lieut. -Col. Robert Smeiton Mact.ac.an. 

came to India in 1883 and joined the 
Military Works Department in March 
of that year as Assistant Engineer, 
was transferred to P. W. D., Pun- 
jab, in August 1883, was promoted 
to Executive Engineer in May 1849 


and to Under-Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Punjab in May 1902 and 
two years later to his present posi- 
tion. 

Lieut. -Cx)l. Maclagan has seen con- 
siderable active service. He served 



Mr. John Moeksworth Macpherson. 

in the Black Mountain, North-West 
Frontier in 1888, as Assistant Field 
Engineer, in Miran Zai in 1891 as 
Field Engineer, and again in the 2nd 
Black Mountain Expedition in 1891, 
also in Waziristan in 1894, and in the 
Tochi in 1897 as Field Engineer, and 
in the South African War in 1900. 

Mr. JOHN MOLESWORTH 
MACPHERSON, c.s.i., Secretary 
to the^ Government of India, 
Legislative Department, was born in 
Calcutta on the 8th August 1853. 
He is the eldest son of the late John 
Macpherson, M.D., of the Indian 
Medical Service, who served for 
seventeen years in Calcutta and 
was well known in private practice. 

Mr. Macpherson was educated at 
Westminster School, London, and 
was called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, in 1876. The same year 
he was appointed Advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court, and in 
December 1877 he was appointed 
Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Legislative Depart- 
ment. After officiating some six 
times as Secretary he received the 
permanent appointment in Decem- 
ber 1896. During his long career 
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he has served under six different 
Viceroys. Mr. Macpherson has 
written a valuable legal work, which 
is in its 7th Edition, entitled 
'^Macpherson's Law of Mortgages in 
British India.'' He has compiled in 
six volumes “Lists of British Enact- 
ments in force in the Native States." 
The decoration of C.S.L has been 
conferred on him as a recognition 
of his distinguished services in 
the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Macpherson is a member of a 
family that holds a notable record 
in the history of India. His grand- 
father, a well-known Aberdeen 
Professor, was the adopted son of 
Sir John Macpherson, who was 
Governor-General of India in suc- 
cession to Warren Hastings. He 
did not come to India, but his two 
brothers were in the service of the 
East India Company. Mr. Maepher- 
son's father had six brothers in 
India, among whom was Major S. 
Charters Macpherson, c.b., who was 
instrumental in putting down the 
practice of human sacrifices. Major 
Macpherson acted as Political Agent 
to the Maharaja of Gwalior during 
the anxious period of the Mutiny, 
and the weight of his influence 
helped considerably to induce the 
Maharaja to cast in his lot with 
the fortunes of the British, Other 
uncles in the Indian services were : 
Mr. Wm. Macpherson, who became 
Judicial Secretary to the India 
Office in London ; Hugh Mac- 
pherson, M.n., who became De- 
puty Surgeon-General, rising to a 
high position in the Indian Medical 
Service ; General R. Macpherson, of 
the Commissariat Department ; and 
Sir Arthur Macpherson, Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta and after- 
wards Judicial Secretary in the 
India Office. 

His grandfather on his mother's 
side was the Rector of Moville, 
Ireland, being the younger brother 
of Sir Thomas Staples, Bt,, of 
Lesson, Ireland. 

Mr. Macpherson married Edith, 
daughter of the late General C. W. 
Hutchinson, R.E, 

Col. RODERICK MACRAE, m.b., 
Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Bengal, is the second 
son of the late John Macrae, of the 
Macraes of Glenshiel, and was born 
at Lochalsh, Rosshire, Scotland. 
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He was educated at the Royal 
Academy, Inverness, and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated with distinction in 1873. 

He entered the Indian Medical 
Service in 1875, and after passing 
through Netley arrived in India in 
November of the same year. 

He was first posted to the Pre- 
sidency General Hospital, Calcutta, 
where he did duty for six months, 
and in May 1876 was appointed 
to the medical charge of the 32nd 
Pioneers at IJmballa. In Novem- 
ber 1876 he was ordered to Meerut 
to take charge of the 5th Bengal 
Light Infantry with which regi- 
ment he marched from Meerut to 
Bhagalpur. He remained at the 
latter station until the outbreak of 



the Afghan War in 1878 when he 
was posted to the Field Force in 
the Kurram Valley. He was 
present during the operations in the 
Kurram Valley until Ajml 1879, 
when he was apj)ointed to the charge 
of the 2nd P.W.O. Goorkhas then 
in the Jellalabad Valley, where 
they continued to serve for some 
months. He returned with the 
Regiment on the conclusion of the 
first phase of the Afghan War and 
was with them during the ‘‘death 
march" through the Khyber Pass 
when some hundreds of deaths 
occurred from cholera. He again 
accompanied the Regiment to 
Cabul after the “Cavagnari Mass- 
acre ” and was present at the 


affair in the Gugdulluck Pass, 
and accompanied Sir Charles 
Gough’s column to the relief of 
Sherpur in December 1879. While 
the force remained at Cabul he was 
present at various operations in the 
Kohistan, Logar, and Maidan 
valleys. In 1880 he joined the 28th 
Punjab Native Infantry at Cabul. 
On the withdrawal from Cabul he 
was among the officers present in the 
“historical tent" outside Sherpur 
in which the throne of Cabul was 
made over to the late Abdur 
Rahman. 

On return to India he was 
thanked for “ excellent services in 
the field " and was offered the Garri- 
son Surgeoncy of Chunar. He took 
over charge at Chunar early in 
1881, and took “ private affairs 
leave" in India from loth July 
to 31st December 1881. Early in 
1882 he elected for civil employ, 
and on the 27th April of that year 
was appointed Resident Surgeon 
at the Medical College, Calcutta. 
In December he was appointed 
Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, and 
during 1883 and 1884, was succes- 
sively Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, 
Rajshahi, Shahabad, and Alipore, in 
the 24-Parganas. On 23rd Novem- 
ber 1884 he went on furlough for two 
years. On return from furlough 
in November 1886 he acted as Civil 
Surgeon of Saran and Nadiya for 
short periods, and became Civil 
Surgeon of Shahabad in April 1887, 
where he remained until February 
1891; when he went to Champaran, 
from which district he again went 
on furlough for one year and eight 
months in April 1892. On return 
from furlough in December 1893, 
he first acted as Health Officer, 
Calcutta, then became Civil Surgeon 
of Gaya on 30th January 1894. 
During a cholera e]>idemic in the 
Gaya Jail, Colonel Macrae gave 
Mr. Haffkine his first opportunity 
of testing in a scientific manner 
his system of preventive inocula- 
tion for cholera. It was during 
the same epidemic that he proved 
for the first time the agency of flies 
in the diffusion of the disease, 
which had only previously been 
suspected. In May 1896, he went 
on six months' leave on urgent 
private affairs, and returned to India 
as Civil Surgeon and Superintendent 
of the Medical School, Dacca, in 
November 1896. He remained there 
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till June 1901, when he again went 
on furlough and returned to India in 
November 1902. He was appointed 
Civil Surgeon, 24-Par^nas, and 
Medical Inspector of Emigrants, 
and subsequently Civil Surgeon of 
Hazaribagh. His services were 
placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India, Home 
Department, from 3rd April 1904, 
and he was aj^ointed In- 
spector-General of Uvil Hospitals, 
Central Provinces, with rank of 
Colonel. 

From I2th December 1904 to 
20th February 1905 
military employ, and on 12th 
February was promoted Colonel, 
and appointed Inspector- General 
of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary 
Commissioner, Burma. On the iith 
September 1905, he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospi- 
tals, Bengal. 

He is the author of various papers 
on “ Preventive Inoculation in Cho- 
lera,** Flies and Cholera Diffusion; 
Salol in Cholera, Cataract, Litho- 
lapaxy, &c. 

Lieut.-Col. CHARLES MAC- 
TAGGART, m.a., m.b., m.c.h., 
l.M.s,, University of Glasgow, Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons, United 
Provinces, was born at Campbel- 



town, Scotland, on 27tli March 1861. 
Educated at Glasgow University. 
J^oined the service as Surgeon, 
Bengal Medical Establishment, on 
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1st April 1886. Arrived in India 
6th October in the same year. 
Until July 1889, Colonel Mactaggart 
served with the Military Establish- 
ment, and on loth July of that year 
he was transferred to Civil employ. 
He was Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Jails at Benares, Agra, Allaha- 
bad and Lucknow, till he was ap- 
pointed to officiate as Inspector- 
General of Prisons in September 
1898. In 1902, he was made sub- 
stantive in this appointment which 
he holds to the present day. He 
obtained his rank as Lieut. -Colonel 
on 1st April 1906. 

Mr. STUART LOCKWOOD 
MADDOX, M.A., I.C.S., Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture 
(Bengal), was born on 3rd June 
1866, and is the younger son of the 
Revd. R. H. Maddox, b.d., Rector 
of Kirkheaton (Eng.). Mr. Maddox 
graduated as Master of Arts (Oxon.), 
and joined the I. C. S. on 31st 
October 1887, arriving in India on 
the 23rd November of the follow- 
ing year. He married the elder 
daughter of the late Brigade^Sur- 
geon-Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. W. 
Meadows, i.m.s., in February 1897, 
His first appointment was that of 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
posted to Gaya, and he became 

; [oint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
ector, 2nd grade, in November 1894, 
obtaining his next step to the ist 
grade four years later, in March 
1898. He was at home on leave 
of absence for about twenty-one 
months from March 1900 to 
November 1901. On his return 
to duty Mr. Maddox became 
Magistrate and Collector of Dur- 
bhunga, one of the most impor- 
tant districts in Behar, and 
after holding that appointment 
for rather over a year, he was 
selected for his present appointment 
in Calcutta in February 1903, having 
previously officiated as Director of 
this department from December 1899 
to March 1900. Mr. Maddox also 
served for seven years in the Land 
Revenue Settlement of the important 
district of Orissa from 1892 to 1899, 
and as Director of Agriculture he 
is ex-oficio Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Agricultural Association. 

The Director holds charge of two 
departments, one being that of 
Land Records, including Settle- 
ments, and the other, Agriculture, 


and is assisted by a Deputy Directe r 
and two Assistant Directors in the 
latter branch, and a Personal Assist- 
ant in the former. The Department 



of Land Records and Settlements, 
under the control of the Director, 
includes supervision of maintenance 
of the records-of-rights, and of the 
larger settlements of rents and land 
revenue throughout the province 
of Bengal. 

The Agricultural Department, 
also under the Director*s control, 
receives from Collectors of Divisions 
forecasts of all crops, and these 
are compiled by the Director and 
regularly published for public in- 
formation, and are of much value 
to trade generally. In addition the 
Government Farms, and the large 
farms under the Court of Wards, are 
under his supervision and manage- 
ment, and for these purposes he has 
a staff of four itinerant Overseers 
and Resident Overseers at the farms, 
and these, with the Deputy Director 
and the two Assistant Directors, 
all of whom are selected for their 
expertness in agricultural matters, 
form the staff of the Department. 
As the Government of India has 
recently sanctioned a grant of 20 
lakhs of rupees per annum for the 
development of the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Departments, there is every 
prospect of expansion of work 
and increased usefulness before the 
Bengal Agricultural Department. 
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Mn EVELYN JOHN MARDON, 

B.A., LL.B, (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
I.C.S., Bar.-at-law (Inner Temple), 
Inspector-General of Registration 
and Commissioner of Excise and 
Stamps, United Provinces, son of H. 
Mardon, Esq., j.p., of Dulverton, 
Somersetshire. Born at Westbiiry- 
on-Trym, Gloucestershire, England. 
Educated partly in Germany and 
France, l)ut ])rincipally at Clifton 
College. Afterwards at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Entered theindian 
Civil Service, 22nd August 1888, 
and arrived in India nth November 
1889. Served at Lucknow and other 
stations as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector till appointed to officiate 
as Magistrate and Collector in 1894, 
was promoted Deputy Commissioner 
in 1897, and received his present 
appointment on ist December 1904. 
He is the author of “ Trade and 
Administration in British East 
Africa. ' ’ Mr. Mardon was in political 
charge of the Rajahs and Nawabs of 
the United Provinces at the Delhi 
Durbar, for which he received the 
Delhi Medal. His recreations are 
shooting, hunting, polo and photo- 
graphy. In the pursuit of bi^ game 
he has visited the Rockies of Canada 



and the States, New Brunswick, 
Asia Minor and East Africa, besides 
the plains and hills of India. He has 
presented the Royal Geographical 
Society with photographs taken in 
parts that are little known. 
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Mr. JOHN HUBERT MAR. 
SHALL, M.A., Director-General of 
Archaeology, son of F. Marshall, 
K.C., of the Inner Temple, was 
born at Chester in the year 1876, 
and was educated at Dulwich 



College, and at King’s College, 
Cambridge. He was a foundation 
scholar in Classics at King’s ; won 
the Person Prize for Greek ; took 
a double first in the Classical and 
Archaeological Triposes ; and, after 
taking his degree, was elected to 
the Prendergast and Craven Uni- 
versity Fellowships. He afterwards 
became a student of the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens, 
and followed up his antiquarian 
studies amongContinental Museums 
and in the Nearer East, where he 
was associated for some time in th(^ 
exploration of Crete. Mr. Marshall 
married in 1902 Florence, younger 
daughter of Sir Bell Longhurst, 
and was appointed in the same 
year to the general direction of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 

Mr. NICHOLAS MAUGHAN, 
A. M. INST. c. E., Deputy Executive 
Engineer, Drainage, Ordinary 
Branch, of the Bombay Municipa- 
lity, was l)orn in London in 1875, 
and educated at Westminster School 
and the Crystal Palace School of 
Engineering. On obtaining his 
certificate of the first class, for 
Engineering, he was articled in 1895 
to Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, and 


Santo Crimp, Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster. 
His articles completed, Mr. Maughan 
was appointed Resident Engineer, 
Enfield MLater Works New Pumping 
Station, in which appointment he 
served for one year. On the 
expiration of this he took up the 
duties of Resident Engineer, Main 
Drainage of Woking, in which 
connection a j)ai)er, written by 
Mr. Maughan, has been published 
by the ])ermission of the Council in 
the minutes of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. His next ai)point- 
ment was that of Resident Engi- 
neer, Ilford Drainage Works, serv- 
ing there fora short period before 
joining his present appointment in 
January 1901. Mr. Maughan is a 
Member of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute of London. 

Mr. WILLIAM MAXWELL, 
i.c s.. Deputy Director-General of 
Post Office, India, was educated at 
Belfast Methodist College, Royal 
University of Ireland, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was appoint- 
ed, after examination, to the In- 
dian Civil Service in 1889 ; arriv- 
ed in India 3rd December 1891 ; 
and served in Bengal as Assist- 
ant Magistrate and Collector, was 



appointed Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector April 1897, Offi- 
ciating Postmaster-General, Bom- 
bay, in October 1900, and Deputy 
Director-General of Post Office of 
India in March 1903. 
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Mr. LAURENCE MERCER, 
Conservator of Forests, Western 
Circle, United Provinces, head- 
quarters NainiTal, was born in Eng- 



land in the year 1863, and received 
his education at Harrow^ Thence 
he went to Nancy, France, and stu- 
died Forestry at the College in that 
town. In 1886, he came out to Hur- 
ma and joined the Forest Depart- 
ment in that Province. In the 
following year, he was transferred 
to the then North-West Provinces, 
and held successively charge of 
several Forest Divisions including 
Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, (lorakh- 
pur, (jonda, and (iarhwal. In 1902, 
he was appointed Assistant Inspec- 
tor-General of Forests and Super- 
intendent of Working Plans, and 
in 1904, was appointed Conser- 
vator of Forests, and ])osted to 
the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. 

Mr. WILLIAM STEVENSON 
MEYER, C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary to 
the Finance Department, Govern- 
ment of India, was born in Feb- 
ruary i860, and was educated in 
London at the Uitiversity College 
School and University College. He 
is a graduate of London University. 

He passed into the Indian Civil 
Service in 1870, and came out to 
India, to the Madras Presidency, 
in 1881. He has filled various 
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district app)ointments, from Assist- 
ant Collector to Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate in Madras, and has 
also been Under-Secretary to the 
Madras Government, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Salt and Excise, and 
Secretary to the Madras Board 
of Revenue, both in the separ- 
ate Revenue and the Land 
Revenue Branches. Between the 
years 1896 and 1901 he was for 
the most part employed as Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Finance Department, 
his services in this capacity 
being rewarded by the bestowal 
of the C.I.E. In 1902 he was 
placed on special duty for the 
redistribution of District and Sub- 
Divisional charges in Madras, and 
later in the same year was appoint- 
ed Indian Editor of the new Im- 
perial Gazetteer, He received his 
ai)pointment as Financial Secretary 
to the Government of India in 
January 1905. Mr. Meyer, in spite 
of his omcial duties, has found 
time to write interesting and sug- 
gestive brochures on Roman 
Hist 013% and was for several years 
Chairman of the Board of Examin- 



ers in History and Economics in 
the Madras University. Mr. Meyer’s 
office is one that demands wide 
experience, 

Mr. JYOTISH CHANDRA 
MITRA, Deputy Comptroller, In- 
dia Treasuries. Mr. Mitra was 
born in November 1869 at Calcutta 


and received his education at the 
Hindu School in the same city, pro- 
ceeding afterwards to the Presi- 
dency College for the Collegiate 



G>ursc. He graduated at the Cal- 
cutta University in 1889 with first 
class honours in Physical Science 
and Mathematics, and obtained the 
Degree of Master of Arts in 
Physical Science with two gold 
medals in Novem!)er 1890, and in 
March 1891 took the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Law in the first class, 
standing third in order of merit. 
Intending to embark upon a legal 
career, he had been articled to a 
Vakil of the High Court for two 
years, and went up for his examina- 
tion before the Judges of the Cal- 
cutta High Court and passed the 
same. Obtaining a nomination for 
the Enrolled List of the Financial 
De})artment of the Government of 
India in 1892, Mr. Mitra abandon- 
ed the law and, after passing the 
competitive examination, he join- 
ed the Department in the office of 
the Comptroller, Burma, in the same 
year. Here he remained till July 
1896 when he was transferred to 
Madras in the same Department as 
Assistant Accountant-General. He 
was in Madras for over two years, 
and in November 1898 was appoint- 
ed to the Office of the Comptroller, 
Indian Treasuries as Assistant. In 
January 1903, he was transferred 
to Madras as Inspector of Local 
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Fund Accounts, and he was appoint- 
ed as Deputy Comptroller, Novem- 
ber, i()03. 

Rai Saheb BEN I MADHAB 
MITRA, Executive Engineer, 2nd 
Grade, Second Calcutta Division, 
Public Works Department, was 
born in Bengal in the year 1863, and 
educated at the Metro})olitaii In- 
stitution , Calcutta. He entered the 
Seebpore Engineering College where 
he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Engineering. He was appointed 
to the public service in the year 
1889 as an Assistant Engineer and 
served in the Behar and Orissa 
Districts for some 15 years. In 



Rai Salu'b H. M. Mitra. 

1(^02 he obtained the substantives 
ai)i)ointment of Executive Engi- 
neer whiU* at Orissa. In March 
1905 he was transferred to Cal- 
cutta and posted as Executive 
Engineer to the Northern Drainage 
and Eml)aiikment Division, Public 
Works Dej)artmerit. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice SARA- 
DA CHARAN MITRA, Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal, is one of 
those able Indians who have worked 
their way to absolutely front rank 
by dint of hard work superadded 
to great natural talents. He was 
born at Panisthola in Bengal in 
the year 1848, his father being 
Eshan Chandra Mitra, a banian 
of Calcutta, and the family one of 


very good social standing in Bengal. 
Mr. Mitra had the misfortune to 
lose both parents while still quite 
young. He was admitted to the 
Colootollah Branch School, now 
known as the Hare School, in 1857. 
In the year 1865, he was the first 
on the list of successful candidates 
for the Entrance Examination at 
the Calcutta University, after which 
he continued his studies at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Mr. 
Mitra was first on the list of suc- 
cessful candidates at the First 
Examination in Arts in tlu* yeai 
1867, and the Duff scholar in Matlu‘- 
matics. He missed the Duff Scholar- 
ship in English by reason of illness, 
his indis]M)sition ])reventing him 
from a])i)earing in one of the ])apers 
set for that subject. In 1868. h(‘ 
married, according to the then 
])revailing usage of early marriage 
in Bengal. Srimoti Krishna Mohini, 
daughter of Sreeiiath Ghose and 
grand-daughter (d' Raja Sir Rad ha 
Kant Deir, Bahadur. Sr(‘iy)ath 
Ghose belonged to a family of high 
class Kulin Kayasthas. In 1870, 
Mr. Mitra was again first on tin* 
list of successful candidates in th(‘ 
examination for the Dt^gn^eof Baehe- 
lor of Arts and tlic l-Cslian scholarship. 
Within a month after a])pearing at 
the B. A. Examination he ])assed 
third on tht‘ li’t for his Di^gree of 
Master of Arts. Li 1871 hv ('airied 
off the Premchand Roychand Schol- 
aiship, being the only scdiolar who 
succeeded in g(*tting tliat scholarslii]) 
within five years of ])assing the 
Entrance Examination, and entered 
(iovernment service as Lecturer in the 
English Language at the Presidem'V 
College. In 1873. Mr. Mitra, liavnng 
obtained his ])(*gree as Bachelor 
of Law, was enrolled a Vakeel of the 
High Court. Mr. Mitra has been 
always an advanced thinker among 
the Hindu community, and at this 
])eriod of his life he joined Pundit 
Eshara Chandra Vidyasagore in the 
work of promoting sanction for the 
re-marriage of widows, and became 
the Active Secretary of the Widow 
Re-marriage Society. J.astly, by the 
marriage of one of his sons he first 
showed the w^ay to the fusion of the 
sub-castes of the community to 
which he belonged. Mr. MHrft’s 
practice in the High Court was very 
successful. Possessing a great knowl- 
edge of the principles and practice 
of the law and sound judgment, 
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and a capacity for the correlation 
of facts and ideas, combined with 
great rectitude of puqmse and 
honesty in action, he quickly made 
his mark. In 1884 he was nomin- 
ated a member of the Central 
Text Book Committee, of which he 
proved a very active, moderate 
and judicious member, much res- 
pected by his ('olleagues for his 
able oi)inions on literature of this 
class. In 1885 ho was nominated 
a Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
in which capacity he W'as of great 
service on the Sanscrit Board and 
in th(‘ Law Faculty. At this time 
he established tlu* first Hindu 
Boarding Institution, named the 



'J'lu* IFi>n. Air, jusliro S. AIitra. 

(alcutta Aryan Institution. In 
1895 he was a])])ointed Tagon* Law 
Lecturer and ])uhIislK*(l a w'ork 
(healing with the Land L.iw of Ben- 
gal. a very difficult work which he 
undertook at the s])ecial request 
ol Sir Comer Petheram, the late 
Chief Justice. In T902, Mr. Mitra 
obtained the distinction of election 
as the I^resident of the Law 
Faculty of the Calcutta University, 
and in ic)o2 and again in ic)03 he 
officiated as Judge of the High 
Court at Calcutta. At this ])eriod 
he was appointed by the Bengal 
Government to rej)ort on the Bucih- 
Gya dis])ute, a high compliment 
and an ex])ression of the confidence 
of the fiovernment. When Mr. 
Mitra’s report issued, it was receiv- 
ed with satisfaction and regarded 
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by Sir J. Bourdillon as '‘a monu- 
ment of erudition, moderation, im- 
partiality and carefulness/' In 
the year 1904 Mr. Mitra reached 
the summit of legal ambition in 
India, being elevated to the Bench 



Mr. P. W. Monik. 


of the Calcutta High Court in place 
of Sir (iooroo Das Hanerjee, retired. 
There is no doubt that the appoint- 
ment was a wise one and gave sat- 
isfaction to all alike, whether Eur- 
opeans or Indians. A good test 
of such an appointment is news- 
paper opinion, and all, from the 
leading English to the organs of 
Native opinion, concurred in view- 
ing the appointment fav'ourably. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Mitra has 
been an active contributor to the 
literature of the day, and has 
published a whole series of articles 
in Bengali and English periodicals 
on philological, historical, biograph- 
ical, sociological, juridical and 
agricultural subjects. He published 
a Note on a Uniform Script for 
India, which created an active and 
profoimd interest all over India. 
He has also made a mark with 
Notes on the development of the 
Bengal School of Hindu Law, on 
University of Reform, on Primary 
Education, on Female Education, 
on Usury Laws, and on the Ap- 
pointment of Examiners in the 
Calcutta University. He has found 
time to edit an annotated edition 
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of the ancient Bengali works and of 
Vidyapati'sPadavali, and also edited 
the Kayastha Karika (Genealogical 
Tables) of all Kayastha families of 
one section of Bengal. His valuable 
wofk on the Land Law of Bengal has 
already been referred to above. He 
has always taken an active interest 
in the education of children and 
has published and written some 
school books on English Grammar, 
San.scrit and Bengali literature. 

Mr. PETER WILLIAM MONIE, 

B. A. (Oxon.), Under-Secretary to 
Government, Political, Judicial and 
Legislative Departments, Bombay, 
was born at Rothesay, Bute, Scot- 
land, in 1877, and educated at Glas- 
gow University, and Balliol College, 
Oxford. He came to India in 1900 
and served as Assistant Collector in 
the districts of Ahmednagar, Khan- 
desh, Ratnagiri, Satara and Sliola- 
pur; and as Assistant Judge at Satara. 

Mr. WILIAM HARRISON 
MORELAND, i.c.s., b.a., ll.b., 

C. I.K., Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture. United Prov^inces, 
was born at Belfast, Ireland, in July 



Mr. W. H. Moreland. 


1868. Son of the late W. H. More- 
land, Esq., of Belfast, Flax Spinner. 
Educated at Clifton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Having suc- 
cessfully competed at the competi- 
tive examination for the Indian 


Civil Service, Mr. Moi eland joined 
thel[seryice on 31st August 1888, 
and arrived in India in November 
1889. After passing through the 
lower grades of the service and 
officiating for some months as Un- 



Col. J. \V. A. Morgan. 


der-Secretary to (Government, he 
was appointed to the Unao Settle- 
ment which he^ completed while 
holding charge of the district. In 
1897 he took furlough for a year, and 
rejoining in i8()8, was appointed 
Officiating Director of Land Rec- 
ords and Agriculture, obtaining 
this as his substantive appoint- 
ment in the following year. He 
has ])erformed the duties of this 
post ever since, except for a short 
period of special service in Aus- 
tralia. In the year 1905, he was 
invested with the Insignia of a 
Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. He is the author 
of The Final Settlement Report of 
the Unao District, Report on the Aus- 
tralian Method of Testing and Im- 
proving Wheat (Agricultural 
Ledger No. 2 of 1901) ; An ac- 
count of the attempts which have 
been made to utilize Usar Land in 
the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 
(Agricultural Ledger No. 13 of 1901); 
The Agriculture of the United 
Provinces ; An introduction for the 
use of Landholders and Officials 

Col. JOHN WILLIAM AKER- 
MAN MORGAN, Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department, is the eldest son of 
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the late Captain Edward Morgan, 
R.H.A. He was born in 1856, 
educated at Bath and took his 
diploma at the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, in 1877. Joining 
the Home Service he was attached 
to the Privy Council office for a 
year and then served in both the 
Zulu and Afghan Wars. Coming 
out to India he was appointed 
Superintendent, Horse Breeding 
Operations, Bombay, in 1892 ; and 
Inspector-General, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Simla, in 1901. Mar- 
ried September 20th, 1899, Con- 
stance, daughter of the late John 
Foster, Esq., Thorne Hall, York- 
shire. He is a very keen sportsman 
and has shot nearly every variety 
of big game to be found in India, 
Burma and the Himalayas. He 
has also owned and raced some of 
the best Arabs and country-breds 
in India ; amongst the latter that 
very high class mare “Evensong," 
which he bred himself. 

The Hon’blc Dr. ASUTOSH 
MOOKERJEE, ll.d. This distin- 
guished Judge of the High Court ot 
Fort William, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the UniversiW of Calcutta, is a 
meml:)er of a Brahmin family settled 
from time immemorial in Bengal. 
The family was originally .settled in 
Jeerut Balagarh, a village on the 
Hooghly, whence Dr. Ganga Prasad 
Mookerjee came to Calcutta in 
the fifties to pursue his studies in 
medicine. He graduated at the 
Calcutta Medical College and there- 
after settled down as a medical 
practitioner in Bhowanipore, a 
southern suburb of Calcutta. Dr. 
Mookerjee was a medical man of 
distinction in his day. His son, 
Mr. Justice Mookerjee, was born 
at Bhowanipur in June i86.2|. At 
that time Bhowanipur was tlie 
centre of the law courts which were 
held in the present Military Hospital 
buildings, and the young Mookerjee 
grew up in an atmosphere which 
may be described as a legal one. 
To his father young Mookerjee owed 
the foundation of his great store 
of learning. The undoubted dis- 
advantages of an Indian education, 
which places too much reliance on 
mere book learning, were counter- 
acted in Mr. Justice Mookerjee ’s 
case by the care which his father 
took of his mind in his early years, 
instilling into him from his own 


wid“ experience those piiiiriples of 
independent thought that have 
made him the original thinker that 
he is to-iiay, and has be(Mi through- 
out his life. The same care lollow- 
ecl Mr. Mookerjee all through his 
stiideul life. Even while he was 
at school, the elder Dr. Mookerjee 
aided his studies with his own. iij)e 
wisdom. The cousecjueuce was that 
the. lutun High Court judge ae- 
qniri‘(l knowledge far in advanr{' 
of that usually imparted at school 
and coll(‘gf‘. At the age of twenty, 
Mr. Mo(.kerjee attained his degree 
of Bachelor ol Arts and, continu- 
ing his studies in the same earnest 
spirit, in the following year took 
his Master’s degree in mathematics, 
and the n.ext year wns award(*d 
the Premchand Roychauvl student- 
ship ol R.*;. 8,000. In these years 
Mr. Mookerjee sliowed a brilliant 
capacity for the liighcr mathematics, 
and with a mind so stored then' 
were many j)rofessions ()|)en to the 
young man. His effoits in these 
purely mental labours wen* more 
than local, and before he had attained 
his majority, his work ni pure and 
mixed mathematics had reached 
the learned scK'ieties of Europe*. His 
solutions of many al)struse matlu*- 
matical problems have bec'u incor- 
]X)rated in standard woiks tog('ther 
wdth the i)est work ol Euro]x*an 
scholars. But finally tlu* law claim- 
ed the young scholar. He joint'd 
the City College for the ])urpose of 
studying law. Though to this sub- 
ject he lu'oughl his usual energy, at 
first the result was not commensur- 
ate with his success in the calmer 
studies of mathematics. He carried 
off the Tagore Law Gold Medals on 
three scjiarate occasions, but it must 
be acknowledged that at first liis 
progress in the law was not as 
meteoric as his former career luid 
been. He jiassed the examination 
of Bachelor of Law without much 
distinction, but the preparation ol 
stud}^ bore fruit soon after, and his 
appearance at the Honours Examin- 
ation of law five years later was the 
occasion of a masterly exhibition of 
acquirements which sec ured him the 
title of Doctor of Law. At this jjeriod 
Mr. Mookerjee was in his thirtieth 
year. The next ten years, for hv is 
now scarcely turned forty, were a 
period of great development. He 
commenced to practise at the Cal- 
cutta Bar, and as a junior he was 
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soon found to be an invaluable aid 
to leading counsel, for the thorough 
and painstaking habits inculcated 
in him by his wise father made him 
the master of every case submitted 
to him. As in course of time he 
obtained ojipoi tunities of exhibiting 
his powers Ix'fore the 1*1011011, the issue 
was not long left in doubt, and if was 
found that lie was able 1(> hold his 
own agoinst the* ablesi leg.d hilent 
of the Calcutta Bar. In sc'veu 
years he attained a U-ading position. 
Ml . Mookerjee gained all tlx* hon- 
ours open to liim as practising 
couusc'l, and in lilteirn yc'urs after 
taking the gown \iv was appoint (xl 
a Judge' of the High (‘ourt which 
his forensic abilitic's had so adornt'd. 
In this shoit sketch it is not ])os- 
sil)l(‘ to do full justice to the many 
honours which the Hon ’bit* Mr. 
Justice Mookerjee has obtained in his 
not v(‘ry lenghty life. Long years 
are left in which to add to them, 
for tlu' leanuxl Judge is still a 
student. He is a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, appointed by 
J.ord l.aiisdowiK^ in 1889, and as a 
Member of the Facailty of Arts has 
liecn one* of its re])resentatives on the 
Syndicate of the same University for 
fiftei'u years. Me has been nom- 
inated by the Ibiiveisity on two 
occasions as its represeutativi* on the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and a 
third time by theCalciitta Municijiali- 
ty. In 1904, he was elected to the 
Supreme Council by tlx* non-official 
Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. As a legislator. Dr. Mooker- 
jee is not in symjiathy with tlie agi- 
tating cliques among his countrymen. 
His work for his country is of amove 
solid character tlian the airing of 
liietoric, jiopular among public 
men ol far inferior attainments to 
his; but as a charn]>ion of right in 
legislation Dr. Mookerjee ’s services 
have hi*c*n of a solid order and of 
infinite value* to the material pros- 
pects of his country. He is a true 
patriot, working for the advance- 
ment of his community undi*r the 
existing order of Government, which 
he rc’cognise's as the Ix'st attainable* 
till the* e'e>nntry is really educated 
enough fora fiirilx*!* share of freedom. 
As a profound and honest lawyer, 
he has |>laced his knowledge at the 
service* of the jmblic, and Hie result 
is shown in many an Act which 
would have been less jx^rfect but 
for the keen skill in law and practi- 
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cal knowledge of ihe country which 
he has exhibited. With all "this en- 
lightened and conij^rehensivc grasp of 
things as they are, Dr. Mookerjee 
is a typical Hindoo. He^ is no 
denationalised mixture of East and 
West, but he has recognised the 
possibility of being true to his coun- 
try and traditions, while standing 
forth with the leaders of thought 
either in Europe or Asia. He has 
never travelled in Europe, but is a 
brilliant exponent of Western know- 
ledge, and at the same time is 
versed in the ancient lore of India. 
Hindoo metaphysics and Sanskrit 
literature are as familiar with him 
as the latest results of Euro])ean 
research. Dr. Mookerjee has led too 
b\isy a life to have published miudi, 
but the outj)ut of his mind may 
be looked for in the future, of a 
certainty. Already he has made a 
commencement in a book on that 
abstruse and difficult subject, the 

T.aw of Perpe tuities * * and his 
work on “ Conic Sections * ' is now 
a text book. 

Mr. NILAMBARA MUKARJI, 
Vice-Cliairman of tlie Coqioration 
of Calcutta, is the son of the late 
Pundit Devendra Nath Mukarji, 
a man of considerable literary 
ability. He was born near Calcutta, 
Decemlxjr 3rd, 1842, and was edu- 
cated at the Sanskrit College and 
the Presidency College of that city, 
taking a first ])lace in Sanskrit. He 
continued his studies at the Calcutta 
University, taking the degree of 
M.A, in 1865, and graduated B. L. 
in 1866. He was enrolled a Vakil 
hdeader) of the High Court of 
Calcutta, and, after a short jiractice 
there, transferred his ])ractice to 
the High Court at Lahore. In i860, 
he enlisted in the service of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
and became Chief Judge of the 
Kashmir State. By gradual ]momo- 
tion he was made His Highness’ 
Finance Minister, receiving a very 
large remuneration for his valuable 
services. In 1886, he was relieved 
from his duties. In 1896, he was 
ap])ointed Vice-Chairman of the 
Corporation of Calcutta. 

Lieut.-Col. R. D. MURRAY, 
M.B., iM.s., Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, was bom in 
Ross-shire, Scotland, on the 30th 
August 1851. He was educated 


at the Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
Universities, taking his M. B. 
degree with honours at the latter. 
He joined the Indian Medical 
Service in 1875 and remained in 
military employ to the 31st March 
1876. On the 1st April 1876 he 
was appointed Civil Surgeon of 
Chittagong, and held charge till 
1880. He then served as Civil 
Surgeon of Rajshahi and Bliagal- 
pur, and in December of 1882, he 
was ap]K)inted to Calcutta, where 
he acted as Resident Surgeon of 
the Medical College Hospital for five 
months. He next acted in turn 
as Civil Surgeon of Mo-^ufferpur, 
Burdwan, Jessore and Nadiya, and 
returned to Calcutta in 1884. In 
1886, his services were placed at 



the disposal of the Military Depart- 
ment for employment in Burma. 
For his good services there he was 
mentioned in Despatches, and 
received the Burma Med^ with 
clasp. Next year he was promoted 
to Surgeon-Major, and in 1887 he 
returned to civil employ under the 
Government of Bengal. He was 
appointed First Resident Surgeon 
at the Presidency General Hospital 
and Superintendent of the Presi- 
dency Asylums. In 1888 he served 
as Civil Surgeon of Champaran, 
and in 1890, as Civil Surgeon of 
Gaya. In 1892, he was appointed 
Civil Surgeon and Inspector of 
Factories at Howrah. In 1895, he 
officiated as Professor of Surgery 


at the Medical College and ex-officio 
ist Surgeon to the College Hospital, 
being confirmed in that appointment 
on the 19th August 1898. He 
was promoted to the rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel on the 31st March 
1895, and in 1900, he was selected 
for promotion to the administrative 
grade. On the ist April 1904, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Murray^ s ser- 
vices were placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India, Home 
Department. He served as Inspec- 
tor-General of Civil Hospitals for 
the United Provinces, and also as 
Principal Medical Officer of the 
Lahore Division. On January 17th, 
1905, he was appointed to officiate 
as Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals, Bengal, and on 29 th March, 
was appointed Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Murray has 
contributed many valuable articles 
to the Medical Journals, ‘‘Scarlet 
Fever in India,'* “Fifteen Months* 
Surgical Practice at the Pilgrim 
Hospital, Gaya,’* “Scrotal Elephan- 
tiasis,” a new operation ‘ ‘Colopexy ” 
for Prolapsus Ani, and papers on 
malarial fever, figure most promi- 
nently among these contributions. 
He has had a wide experience of 
medical work in India from many 
points of view, and he combines 
with his knowledge a fine capacity 
for organization. 

Mr. HENRY RIVERS NEVILL, 

I.C.S., B.A. (Oxon), M.R.A.S., M.A.S.B., 
F.s.s. and f.r.g.s., Joint Magistrate 
on special duty, was born in 1876 at 
Norwich, England, and is a younger 
son of the late Ven. H. R. Nevill, 
Archdeacon of Norfolk. Mr. Nevill 
Was educated at Charterhouse, and 
obtained an open scholarship at 
Oriel College at Oxford, where he 
took a second class in classical 
Moderations in the year 1896. 
Having passed the competitive ex- 
amination of the Indian Civil Service 
in 1898, he arrived in India the 
following year. For the next two 
years he performed the duties of 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate 
at Bareilly, Almora, Farrukhabad, 
Fyzabad, and Naini Tab In 1901 
he was placed on special duty and 
entrusted with the revision of the 
Gazetteer of the Unijted Provinces, 
and from 1905 to 19^ he held in 
addition charge of the current duties 


of the office of the SuiHjrinteiuIent, 
Imperial Ciazetteer, United Provin- 
ces. Mr. Nevill is the author of 
the District Gazetteers of Buland- 
shahr, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Agra, 
Fatehpur, Budaun, Basti, Naiiii 
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Tal, J.ucknow, Uiuio, Rai Bareli. 
Hardoi, Sita])ur, Klieri, Fyzabad. 
Gonda, Bahraich, Sultan])ur, Par- 
tabgarh, and Bara Banki. He is 
an Associate of the Institute of 
Naval Architects, London, and a 
Lieutenant in the United Provinces 
Light Horse. 

Mr. EUSTACE FERRERS 
NICHOLSON (Licut.^Col., Bombay 
Volunteer Rifles)^ Goveniinenl Solici- 
tor and Pul)lic Prosecutor. Bombay. 
Mr. Nicholson is the youngest son of 
the late Major William Nicholson ol 
Thelwall (Cheshire) and Bath, by 
his wife Constance Ferrers, daughter 
of George Pickering of Chester, and 
was born at Southport, Lancashire, 
in the year 1858. He was educated 
at Stonyhurst College, Lancashire, 
and subsequently articled at War- 
rington to his uncle, the late Mr. 
James Nicholson of Thelwall Hall, in 
1875, after he had matriculated at 
the London University. After serv- 
ing his articles he joined the well- 
known firm of Gregory, Rowcliffes 
and Rawle, Solicitors of No. i, Bed- 
ford Row, London, in order to 
prepare himself for the final exam- 
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illation j^revious to his admissit^n 
as a Solicitor. In 1879 he was 
taken on the staff of Messrs Cii egory, 
Rowcliffes and Rawle in the Cxuu- 
mon Law (Agency Side) Depart- 
ment of that firm, but after lieing 
admitted as a Solicitor in 1880, be 
decided to proceed to India, and, 
coming to Bombay, he joined the 
firm of Hearn, Cleveland and Little, 
Solicitors, Mr. Hearn at that time 
being Solicitor to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment and Public Prosecutor. 
Mr. Hearn resigned in 1882 and 
Mr. Cleveland was ap])ointed to fill 
the official vacancy, and the firm 
changed its style to Cleveland, 
Little and Nicholson. Mr. Cleveland 
having resigned in 1884, Mr. Little 
received the (iov^ernment a])p()int- 
ment, and Mr. l.ittle and Mr. Nichol 
son shortly afterwards allied them- 
selves with the firm of Messrs. Smith 
and Frere, Solicitors of Bombay, the 
style of the new firm becoming 
Little, Smith, Frere and Nicholson. 
Mr. FrtTe subsequently retired from 
the firm which, adoptijig its present 
style of Little & Co., was after- 
wards joined by Mr. J. C. (L Bowen 
and Mr. E. C. IL Acworth, and Mr. 
Little having resigned his Govern- 
ment appointment in 1898 and re- 
tired from Indian jnaclice, Mr. 
Nicholson, who had acteil as Solici- 
tor to Government and Public Pro- 
secutor in i 8()4 and again in 1897, 
and who had been specially aj>])oint - 
ed as Public Prosecutor in certain 
important Poona cases, was, in 18(^8, 
confirmed in the (iovernment ap- 
pointment wiiich he now holds. Mr. 
Nicholson is a prominent Volunteer. 
He joined the I-lombav Volunteer 
Rifles in 1885 as an Otfic('r and, 
having ])assed through the commis- 
sioned ranks, iHxame Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Commandant in 1899. 
He has the Volunteer Officers’ Deco- 
ration and was appointed Honorary 
A.D.C. on the Personal Staff of Lord 
Northcotc, Governor of Bombay, 
with whom he attended at the Delhi 
Durbar. He is well known in Bom- 
bay athletic circles, having for many 
years ] flayed cricket for the Bombay 
Gymkhana, and is tlie winner of 
several challenge cuj^s for lawn 
tennis. He is an enthusiastic golfer, 
and was Captain of tlu? Ro}'al 
Western India fiolf Club for 1905. 
On the distaff side Mr. Nicholson 
is descended from the illustrious 
family of Ferrers of Baddesley, 
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Clinton, Warwickshire, his grand- 
mother having been Magdalen, 
daughter of Edward Ferrers, 
Esquire, eleventh lord (of the name) 
of tliat ancient manor. He was 
married in 1885 to Dora Maria 



Maud, only daughter of the 
late Henry (iamble of Bombay 
and has two sons and two 
daughters. 

Mr. C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, 
I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, 
Bengal, was born in (ialway in 
1869, and was educated in Galway, 
London, and Balliol ColIeg(‘, (Ox- 
ford. He joined the service in 
Octoljcr, 1890, and .sc'rved as nii As- 
sistant Magistrate and Collector, 
acting as Magistrate-Collector in 
1892, 1894 and 1895 for short jxi- 
riods. In 1895 he was appointed 
Undt?r-Secrelary to (xovernment, 
officiating as Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Financial and Municipal 
Departments in 1897. Omitting 
short l(‘rms of sj)ecial duty, Mr. 
Oldham n(*xt served a District 
Officer, lioldiiig charge of the Gaya 
I dslrict for five* years and of Mon- 
ghyr for nearly two years. He 
was placed on S])ecial duty in con- 
nection with the Agricultural De- 
partment in September, 1905. 
For his services in connection with 
])lague in Gaya he was awarded 
the Kaisar-i-Hind medal of the 
first class in 1902. 
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Col. HENRY DACRES OLIVIER, 

K.E., A.M.iNST.c.E., lato Agent, 
Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, is the son of 
Rev. Henry Olivier, and was 
born at Potterne Manor House, 
Wiltshire, in 1850. He received his 
education at Haileybury and Chel- 
tenham College, after which he en- 
tered the Royal Military Academy 
in i86q, and two years later receiv- 
ed his Commission in the Royal En- 
gineers. He came out to India in 
1874, joining the Public Works 
Department in 1875. From 1878 to 
1880 he was emjdoyed in Baluchis- 
tan, where he took part in both the 
Afghan campaigns, being attach- 
ed to Sir Donald Stewart’s staff. 
He was subsequently aj)pointed 
Executive Engineer and Deputy 
Consulting Engineer for Railways. 
In 1885 he was engaged on the 
Soudan Railways, and in 1887 
appointed Under-Secretary to 
Government in the Public Works 
Department. In 1894 he was a])- 
pointed Agent to the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way Co. He retired from Govern- 
ment employment in 1904. Col. 



Olivier takes a keen interest in 
Volunteering, and was Commandant 
of the B-B. & C. I.* Railway Volun- 
teers, and has also been on occasions 
a member of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, and Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, He still keeps up an 


active interest in games and ath- 
letic sports and devotes much of 
his leave to travel and sport. 

Mr. HUGH WILLIAM ORANGE, 
C.I.E., Director-General of Educa- 



tion in India, was born in Berk- 
shire, England, in 1866. Son of Dr. 
W. Orange, (.n., of Broadmoor. 
He was educated at Winchester Col- 
lege, and New College, Oxford. 
Was Junior Examiner to the Board 
of Education, London, from 1893 
to 1902, and while holding that 
position was Private Secretary, 
trom 1898 to 1902, to Sir (ieorge 
Kekewich, k.c .b.. Permanent Se(’- 
retary of the Board of Education, 
London: a cJiief whose term of oflice 
was marked by many far-reaching 
changes, and who was pre-eminent 
for his public services in the cause 
of education, Mr. Orange reieivTd 
his ]>resent ap])ointment, March btb, 
1902. In January 1906 \n'. receive 1 
the decoration of C.l.E. 

Tlie late Mr. MOl^NC, HLA 
OI^NG, F.S.A.A., F.S.S., Comptroller. 
India Treasuries and ex-officio Exa- 
miner of Funds in India, was horn in 
1853 at Akyab. Educated at Akyab 
Government School, Chittagong Col- 
lege and Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
He passed as a first class Advocate, 
Burma, and was appointed Govern- 
ment Translator, Burma Chief Court, 
in 1872, and Personal Interpreter 
to the Chief Commissioner of Burma 


in 1873. In the year 1875, he was 
appointed Assistant Accountant- 
General, Madras, and held several 
similar appointments in Calcutta, 
Madras and Burma, till in 1892 
he was posted Examiner of Local 
Accounts, Bengal, and successively 
Deputy Accountant-General, Alla- 
habad and Punjab; Senior Assis- 
tant Comptroller-General, Calcutta, 
1893 ; Deputy Accountant-General, 
Burma, in 1899, and in 1902 Deputy 
Auditor-(Teneral, Calcutta, In the 
same year he was a))pointed Coni])- 
trollcr, India Treasiuit‘s, whicli |x>st 
he held, with one break when 
he officiated as Accountant-General, 
Madras, till his death. Besides 
his official life, Mr. Oung interest- 
ed himself in public affairs. He 
took a prominent part in found- 
ing the Burma Lejicr Asylum, was 
Hony. Treasurer of the Dufferin 
Hospital, Rangoon, Member of the 
Burma Text Book Committee and 
of the Educational Syndicate, Bur- 
ma, Pali Examiner of Buddhist 
priests, and Examiner in Pali and 
Burmese of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. He was attached to the 
Burmese limbassy to Lord North- 



brook i]i connection with Kareiini 
affairs. Took an active part in 
founding many Burmese educa- 
tional establishments. He saw 
political service under Sir Ashley 
Eden and also in the troubled times 
preceding and following the last 
Burmese War. 
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Mr. JOHN ALEXANDER 
OWENS, Presidency Postmaster, 
Calcutta, was born in India in the 
year 1851. He left the country 
as a child and received his earlier 
education in England. He returned 



to India sonic years later and com- 
pleted his course of study in this 
country. On their comyilelion, he 
joined the Postal Department of 
the Government of India as a 
junior in x868. Five years later, in 
1873, he became a Divisional Suf)er- 
intendent of Post Office's, and for 
nineteen years served in the various 
grades of Superintendents in diff(^r- 
ent divisions in the Bengal and 
Behar Postal Circles, and also as 
Personal Assistant to the Post- 
master-General, Bengal. In 1892, 
Mr. Owens vvas ap])ointed Presi- 
dency Postmaster at Bombay, after 
he had officiated as Assistant Direc- 
tor-General, and Deputy Post- 
master-General on four occasions. 
In 1893, he was transferred to 
Calcutta as Presidency Postmaster, 
and has since held this substantive 
appointment at the General Post 
Office, Calcutta. The mercantile 
and general jmblic of the 
metropolis of India owe to Mr. 
Owens’ initiative, the introduction 
of the local hourly delivery system, 
by which collections and deliveries 
of mails are made hourly between 
6 A.M. and 9 p.m. daily, except on 
Sundays, he having introduced this 
valuable reform in the year 1897. 


Daring Mr. Owens’ lengthy service 
he has at various times officiated 
as Postmaster-General of the 
Bengal, Madras, and tliii United 

r o V i n c e s of Agra and Oudh 
Postal Circles, and lias seen many 
changes and innovations for the 
betti'i* serving of the jmblic in 
Postal matters successfully elhxted. 

Sir ALEXANDER PEDLER, 
KT., c.i.ii., F.K.S., latt' Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, was 
born on 21st May 1849. He was 
edutated at the City of London 
School and the Royal College of 
Sc ience. jejined the Educational 
De])artnient in 1873, and was ap- 
I minted Professor of Cliemistr}' at 
the Presidency College. ( alcutta. In 
1875, he officiated as Meteorological 
Rejiorter to the (lovernment of 
Bengal in additioii to his own duties. 
He held this ajijminlmenl till 1890, 
officiating on various occasions as 
Meteorologital Rejiorter, and Prin- 
cijial of the Presidency Colh'ge, 
Caleut ta. He held the joint a|)]X)int- 
ments of J^rofessor of Chemistry 
and Meteorological Rejiorter horn 
1890 to 1895, when, after returning 
from furlough, he in 189b, was 
a])|)ointed Principal of the jh'esi- 



dency College. He officiated as 
Inspector ol Schools on several 
occasions, and on January 3rd, 
1899, was appointed Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. He 
was a member of the Educational 
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Conference (Imperial) in 1901 and 
was on special duty with the Uni- 
versit}^ Commission from 9th Feb- 
ruary 1902 to the 9th June of the 
same year. In 1904 he served on 
the Committee appointed to inquire 
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into the financial condition of Euro- 
])ean schools. 

In 1904, he was apjiointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Mr. Pedler was granted the 
C.l.E. decoration in 1901, and was 
mode a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1892. He has made many valu- 
al)le eoiitrihutions to journals on 
Chemical, Scientific and Education- 
al matters, and has lieen prominently 
connected with the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal Ht' has been a nuunher 
of three Government exjieditions 
sent to observe total (‘clij^ses ol 
the sun in Sicily, at the Ndcohar 
Islands, and Viziadnig. 

In January iqob, be was knighted 
for his long services in the Educa- 
tion Dejiartment. 

Mr. WILLIAM HENRY PICKER- 
ING, the Chief Insjiector of Mines 
in India, is the second son of the 
late Mr. James Pickering who was 
a well-known colliery agent in 
England. Mr. W. H. Pickering was 
born on October ist, 1858, at Orrell, 
in Lancashire, and was educated 
at Upholland Grammar School 
and St. Peter’s School, York. He 
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began his mining career in the year 
1875, when he was articled as an 
apprentice to Mr. Watkin, of Pem- 
berton Collieries, Lancashire, and 
after cxjxjricnce in Lancashire and 
the North of England, he obtained 
a first class c(*rtificate of competency 
in the year 1881. entitling him to 
manage mines under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act. He was Assistant 
Manager at Rainford Collieries when 
he sat at the examination for 
Government Inspectors of Mines in 
1883, and being placed first, was 
given the vacant apjxjintment as 
As.sistant Insi)ector in Stafford- 
shire district. In iqoi, he was 
aj)pointed Chief Insjxictor of Mines 
for the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
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district, the largest and most im- 
portant of the insjx^ction divisions 
of England. I'hree years later, his 
services were lent by the linjHTial 
Government to tlu' (lovernment of 
India, and he was appointed ('hief 
Insj)ector of Mines in India, and 
on the 19th Dec'einber, 1904, he 
assumed office as the head of the 
Mines Department, an important 
branch of the Ik^iartment of Com- 
merce and Industry. Mr. Pickering 
is a member of the Institute of Min- 
ing, Mechanical and Civil Engineers, 
England, and has contributed ])a{>ers 
to the publications from time to 
time, and was a member of the 
( ouncil before he came to India. 
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He is a verv finn believer in the 
power of such Institutes to advance 
the cause of science, and was the 
originator of the proposal to found 
the Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, which was launched under 
most favourable auspices on the 16th 
January 1906. He is the Honorary 
Secretary of that Institute of which 
His Excellency the Viceroy is 
Patron, which already has the names 
of nearly all the leading mining 
engineers and geologists of India 
on its list of members. 

Mr. RICHARD CHICHELE 
PLOWDEN, District Sujierintend- 
ent of Police, Simla, was born in 
the Mutiny year at Nagpore. He is 
the youngest .son of tlie late Mr. 
George Augustus Chichele Plowden, 
H . E. I . C . S., Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces. Mr. 
Plowden received his education at 
Cheltenham College and at 
King’s College, London. Return- 
ing to India in October of 1875, 
Mr. Plowden entered the Punjab 
Police Service in 1878. Fortune 
seems to have smiled upon him. 
because within six months from the 
time he joined the force, he was 
called to active service, having 
been made Commandant of the 
Road Police, Kohat District, during 
the. Afghan War. As Transport 
Officer he served in the Khyber, 
Cabtd, Candahar, Peshin, from April 
1880 to February 1882, returning 
to the Punjab in the same year. 
Mr. Plowden in 1885 served as 
Assistant District Superintendent of 
Police at Quetta and in Baluchis- 
tan, where he also officiated as 
Assistant Political Agent of the 
Bolan Pass. He was made a 
Magistrate of the ist Class and a 
Justice of the Peace. Returning to 
the Punjab in 1889, Mr. Plowden 
was j)ut in charge of the Police 
Training School when it was in its 
infancy in 1892. The districts of 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Peshawar, 
which abound in dangerous fanatics 
and criminals of a very bad type, 
were his next spheres of activity. 
These appointments show the high 
estimation in which Mr. Plowden 
was held as a practical Police 
Officer. In 1896 he invented the 
handcuff which is now in general 
use in many of the Punjab Districts. 
For a period of two ye.ars Mr. 
Plowden was in charge of the 


Criminal Identification Bureau at 
Phillour, and also in charge of the 
School, where he codified the orders 
and introduced a new and more 
practical system of instruction. 
Mr. Plowden was appointed District 
Superintendent of Police, Simla, on 
February 29th, 1904, and was trans- 
ferred to Delhi on its becoming 
vacant in August 1905. 

Colonel GEOFFREY MORE- 
HEAD PORTER, R.E., Mint Master, 
Calcutta, was born at Madras in the 
year 1854 and educated at Chelten- 
ham College and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. He joined the 
Royal Engineers in September 1873 
and about three years later proceeded 



to India, arriving here on the 31st 
January 1877. After l>eing attached 
for a short time to the Bengal 
Sapj)ers and Miners at Roorkee, he 
entered the Military Works Branch. 
In this department Colonel Porter 
served in stations scattered over a 
very wide stndch of Northern India 
from Calcutta to Peshawar. During 
this period of his service he was 
engaged on barrack and forti- 
fication work and was attached to 
the Kabul Field Force in the 
famous campaign of 1879. After 
serving a few years in Simla in the 
office of the Inspector-General of 
Military Works, he was in 1889, on 
return from a course at Chatham, 
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posted for s])ecial duty in connec- 
tion with the Government Dockyard 
to Bombay. He was appointed to 
officiate as Mint Master in 1897. The 
officiating a])pointment in Bombay 
was converted into a substantive 
one in 1902. He was transferred to 
Calcutta as senior Mint Master in 
1904 and now holds this ])osi. 
Colonel Porter has seen the rise of 
works of considerable imj^ortance 
during his Indian service. In 1878 
he was engaged in the laying out 
and construction of the Fort at 
Fulta on the Hooghly. Between 
1889 and 1893, he was engaged in 
designing and constructing the wet 
basin in the Government Docicyard. 
Bombay, and in carrying out the 
work of dce}>ening and lengthening 
the Duncan dry dock. In the year 
1905, he was sent on deputation to 
the United States with a view to 
studying the methods employed in 
the U. S. A. Mints. I'he (iovernment 
has recently found full em])loymeut 
for Colonel Porter’s al)ilities in 
connection with the new l)roiize and 
nickel coinage, a l)ill for the introduc- 
tion of which has recently become 
law, and in the introduction of 
electricity into tiie Calcutta Mint. 

The Hon’ble Mr. LESLIE 
ALEXANDER SELIM PORTER. 
M.A., LL.i)., i.t'.s., Commissiom^r ol 



Lucknow, United Provinces. The 
HoiEble Mr. Porter was born in 
the year 1S54 at Damascus. Re 


was educated at the Royal Aca 
domical Institution and Queen’s 
College, Belfast. He })assed the 
competitive examination and was 
appointed to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice in 1874, and arrived in India 
in the year 1876. His first service 
was in the then North-West Prov- 
inces, where he held, in succession, 
the posts of Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate, A.ssistant Secretary to 
Government, Joint Magistrate, and 
Settlement Officer. In the year 1891 
he officiated as Deputy Secretary 
and as Secretary to tlie Government 
of India in the Legislative Depart- 
ment. In November 1891 he 
was appointed Secretary to the Dec- 
can Agriculturists’ Relief Commis- 
sion. In Septemlx‘r i8()2 he be- 
came a Deputy Commissioner, and 
in February 1894 a Magistratt* and 
Collector. He acted as Commis- 
sioner in 1898, and was made sul- 
staiitive as Commissioner in 1901. 
In 1903, Mr. J^)rfer was appoint- 
ed as Acting Chief Secretary to 
the Governnu’nt of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and 
!)ecain(* a Member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council in October 1904. 
He is also a Member of the Indian 
Peoples’ Famine Trust. As Com- 
missioner of Lticknow he is 
c%~ officio one of the Governors 
of the Martiniere College, Presi- 
(h'lit of the Managing Committee 
of the Canning College, and of 
llie Colvin Talukdars’ School in 
that city. 

Mr. NEVILLE GEORGE 
P RIESTLEY (LieuUmanl-Coloncl, 
Simla Volimteer Rifics), Agent, 
South Indian Railway, was born in 
March, 1861, and was intended for 
the medical profession ; but tli(‘ 
death of his father, who was in the 
service of the Indian Government, 
compelled him to abandon the idea 
of .studying medicine and to take 
service in the Traffic De|)artinent 
of State Railways. He began his 
careei on railway^^ in December, 
1879, and in October, 1884, was 
appointed Division Siij)erintendent 
on the Raj put ana- Mai wa State 
Railway, and continued in that 
])ositi()n, varied with periods of duty 
at head-quarters, till December, 
1897, when he was selected by the 
Southern Mahratta Railway Com- 
pany for the position of Traffic 
Manager. 


In September, 1000, he was called 
up to Simla to fill the position of 
Under-Secretary to the Government 



of India in the Railway Department. 

During the winter of 1902-03, 
Mr. Pri‘‘st)ev was associated with 
Mr. Thos. Rolx^rtson, c.v.o., the 
special Railway Commissioner who 
was brought out from England to 
report on the working of railways in 
India, and assisted him in procming 
the Information for, and in prepar- 
ing, his report ; at the end of which 
duty in Ajiril 1903, he took his 
first long leave (o Eurojx^ 

In the summer of 1903, when on 
leaver, Mr. Priestley was deputed 
by the Se(T(qary of State to rcfiort 
on llie organisation and working 
of Railways in America. His 
report is well known, and it is not 
necessary to refer to it here further 
than to say, that it showed Mr. 
Priestley to be an official who is 
intimate with the practical working 
of railway^, and who lield broad 
and progressive views. Subsequent- 
ly, when Mr. Rofiertson’s report 
was under consideration hy the 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Priestley was ]>lace(I on special duty 
at the India Office in connection 
with it, and on tlie formation of the 
Railway Board he was, on February 
8th, 1905, ajqioiiited its first Secre- 
tary. In the interval between his 
return from furlough in October 
1904, until the creation of the 
Railway Board, Mr. Priestley filled 
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the office of Traffic Superintendent, Ashanulla Bahadur, which threaten- 
E. B. S. Railway. ed to break up the family. He was 

In addition to his arduous railway successful in arranging an amicable 
duties, Mr. Priestley has, for some settlement and obtained credit at 
30 years, taken an active interest the hands of the Government for 
in the Volunteer movement and the great tact and intelligence he 
holds the rank of Lieutenant-Colo- displayed on the occasion, 
nel. While Under- Secretary to the In 1883, he acted as Legal Re- 
(Tovernment of India, he command- inembrancer, and was called to the 
ed the Simla Volunteers for two Bar by the Inner Temple in 1884, 
years during 1901 and 1902, and, having studied for and passed the 
on his return to Simla as Secretary examinations for the Bar during two 
of the Railway Board, he was again furloughs, with a view to qualify 
asked to take the command but himself properly lor high judicial 
was obliged to refuse on account office. In 1888, he was appointed to 
of pressure of business. officiate as a Judge of the Calcutta 

High Court, and officiated as such 

The Hon’ble Mr. JUSTICE three subsequent occasions till 

RAMPINI, M.A.. Li-.n., was born ‘-onfirmcd on the 2()th April, 1893. 
in Edinburgh on the 23rd August Upon the retirement of Sir Henry 
1844. He was educated at the 
Edinburgh Academy and Edin- 
burgh Institution duri n|f 1854 — 

1859. He studied at the Edinburgh 
University during 1859 — 1864, 
where he carried off the (iold Medal 
in Logic in 1861 and took his M. A. 
degree in 1864. 

In the same year, he ))assed first 
for the Indian Civil Service and 
came out to India and joined the 
Indian Civil Service on the 28th 
November 1864. In India, he took 
a degree of honour in Bengali, and 
obtained high proficiency certificates 
in Urdu, Bengali. Hindi and Uriya 
at the College of Fort William. 

In 1865, he was aj)pointed a 
Magistrate in Bengal, and in the 
same year, on the outbreak of th(‘ 
great Orissa famine, he was sent to 
Orissa on famine relief duty. He 
was aj)j)ointed famine relief manager 
for Balasore, and remained on this 
duty for two years. In 1866, while 
travelling at night on famine relief 
work, he was attacked by dacoits, 
shot at and robbed. He rendered Prinsej) on the 30th March, 1904, 
excellent service during the famine he became the senior member of 
and at the conclusion of the famine the Indian Civil Service in India, 
relief operations, he was, in rccogni- In 1897, Mr. Justice Rampini 

tion of his valuable services, exempt- was appointed a Fellow of the 
ed from examination by the Higher Calcutta University and for two 
Standard. years, 1899 — 1901, was the Presi- 

In 1873, he officiated for a short dent of the Faculty of Law, and a 
time as Inspector of Schools, and Member of the Syndicate. On the 
became a District and Sessions Judge reconstitution of the University 
in 1875. In 1881, he was desired under the new Universities Act, 
by Sir Ashley Eden) the then Lieu- he has been reappointed a Fellow 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, to of the University. He has always 
endeavour to effect a compromise of taken an active interest in the work 
a heavy suit brought in the Court of the University, 
of the SulK)rdinate Judge of Dacca In 1899, Mr. Justice Rampini 

against the then Nawab Khaja was appointed President of the 



Board of Examiners in Oriental 
languages at Fort William for the 
whole of Upper India, which 
honorary office he has held since 
then. 

On the 5th September, 1902, Mr. 
Justice Rampini was appointed 
an Additional Member of the Coun- 
cil of the Governor-General for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regu- 
lations. He was first employed at 
Simla in revising the Bill to amend 
the Code of Civil Procedure, and 
then in Calcutta, as a member of 
the Select Committee appointed 
for the same purpose. As the Bill 
was not proceeded with, he re- 
signed his ap])oiritment in the 
Council on the 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1903. 

As an autlior and eommenta- 
tor, his Lordship's reputation 
stands high. He has lu'ought out 
revised and greatly enlarged edi- 
tions of " Alexander’s Case-Law 
on Torts,” ” Field’s Law of Evi- 
dence” and ” O’Kinealy’s Civil 
Procedure Code.” and is the author 
of a work on the Rent Law of Ben- 
gal (commonly known as the Ben- 
gal Tenancy Act). All these works 
bear testimony to his great learn- 
ing and research, and are highly 
valued and ap])reciated by the pro- 
fession. 

On the 25th July, 1903, the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh conferred on 
his Lordship in absentia the Honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In January 1906, Mr. Justice 
Rampini was appointed President 
of a Committee of officials and 
landholders, selected for the pur- 
pose of framing a Bill for the 
amendment of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. The Bill has been framed 
and is now under the consid- 
eration of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. HENRY ADOLPHUS 
BYDEN RATTIGAN, b.a., Barris- 
ter-at-Law, Legal Remembrancer, 
Punjab, is the son of the late Sir 
William Rattigan, m.p., k.c., and 
was born at Delhi in October 1864. 
After being educated at Harrow, he 
proceeded to Oxford (Balliol), where 
he took his B. A. degree in 1888, 
and was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn 
in the same year. 

Returning to India in 1889, he was 
enrolled as an Advocate at the 
Chief Court of the Punjab and 
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High Court, United Provinces. In 
May 1900 he was appointed Ad- 
ditional Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 
and in November of the same year 
Legal Remembrancer and Secre- 
tary to the Legislative Council of 



Mr. Hknrv Adolphus Byden Rattic.an. 


Account offices of Calcutta, Allaha- 
bad and Madras, until in OctolDer 
1905 he was appointed to his present 
post. Mr. Ray comes of an his- 
toric family, being descended from 
Rajah Ramcharan Ray of Andul, 
the Dewan of Lord Clive. He is a 
lover of Sanskrit philosophy and 
literature and is the author of a 
Bengali work based on Xeno|)hon*s 
“ Anabasis.*’ 

Mr. HUGH DAVEY RENDALL, 
i.c'.s., was born at Great Rollright, 
Oxfordshire, in December 1872, 
the youngest son of the Rev. Henry 
Reiidall. He was educated at 
Rugby (1886-91) and Trinity Col- 
lege, C ambridge (1891-96), almost a 
y<‘ar ol the* latter period being sj)cnt 
at the coaching establishment ol 
the late VV’alter Wren. H(‘ obtained 
honours in the Cambridge Classical 
Trijxjs, and in 1893 passed the 
Indian Civil Service examination. 
Arriving in India the following year, 
he sjient five years as Assistant Col- 
lector and Magistrate at Ahmedabad 
and God lira, afterwards becoming 
Assistant Judge, Satara. and Joint 
Judge, Ahmedabad. The sjx'cial 


pelled him to take long leave, and 
on his return to duty in April 1905, 
he occupied temporarily the post 
of Registrar to the High Court, 
Bombay, during the absence of the 
|)ermaneiit incumbent. He is now 



Mr. C'lOPAi. Chandra Ray. 


the Punjab. In 1902 and 1904, he 
officiated as Judge of the Chief 
Court, and in October 1905 he was 
appointed 2nd Additional Tem- 
porary Judge of that Court. 

Mr. GOPAL CHANDRA RAY, 
M.A., Assistant Comptroller-Gen- 
eral of Accounts to th(^ (lovern- 
ment of India, was horn in the year 
1854 and educated at the Hindu 
School and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. He. obtained his degree 
of Master of Arts of the Calcutta 
University in 1874. Mr. Ray then 
joined the Churcli Missionary So- 
ciety’s College at Calcutta as Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science and As- 
tronomy. In December 1875, he 
was selected by Sir J. Westland 
for Government service in the 
Financial Department, after a 
competitive examination to test 
knowledge of Actuarial Science. In 
this Department he steadily rose 
till, in 1900, he was appointed by 
the Government of India to the 
post of Assistant Accountant-Gen- 
eral, Bengal. Since this date his 
services have been utilised in sev- 
eral corresponding positions in the 



duty of drafting the Famine Rejiori 
for the Bombay Presidency claimed 
Mr. Rendall’s services in 1903, 
after the completion of which lie 
became Under- Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bomliay in the Judicial 
Department. Ill-health soon corn- 


stationed at Rajkot as Judicial 
Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor in the j)rovince of 
Kathiawar. 

Hon’ble Mr. THOMAS WILLIAM 
RUTIARDSON, i.c.s.. Officiating 
Se(T(‘tary to the (h)V(‘riiment of 
Bengal in tin* J udicial andfii'ueral De- 
partment, and Member of the Bengal 
Legislative* ('oiineil, was born in 
( hiiia in the* yeai 1865 and .sent home 
fe)r his eduealion, whieh he received 
at Brighle)ii and Cheltenham ('olle^ges 
auel at Ne’W Ce)llege, Oxford. He* 
came* te) Inelia in the t ivil Service at 
the eiiel e)t 1886 afte*r j)assing the 
usual examinations. He has since 
joined the* Inner Te*m])le and been 
called to the Bar. Arriving in India, 
he was ])o.ste(l to the usual ap))e)int- 
ments fe)r young Civilians. In 1892 
he was j)laee*el e)ri special duty to 
y)re])are Hu* (ieneral Administration 
Report of the Government of Ben- 
gal. Afte^r some twelve years* ser- 
vice, h(i elected te) je)in the Judicial 
liranch, in which he has remained 
e*ver since, serving as Registrar of 
the High Court, and District and 
Sessions Judge, until his appointment 
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as Judicial Secretary and Member 
of the Legislative Council of Bengal. 

Mr. FREDERICK TRAHERNE 
RICKARDS, Agent, Great In- 
dian Peninsula Railway, is the 
second son of the Rev. Robert 
Francis Bute Rickards, one-time 
curate of Harberton, near Totnes, 
Devonshire, in which parish the 
former was born on January 8th, 
1849. Some eight years after- 
wards, the Rev. Mr. Rickards 
became vicar of Constantine, near 
Falmouth, whither the family mov- 
ed, and remained till the death of 
the Vicar in 1874. The Rickards 
family is of Welsh extraction, the 
earliest extant record being the 



will of Henry Rickards, alias Fer- 
more, dated 1465. Collins’ Peerage 
(5th ed., p. 374) contains under the 
head of Fermour Earl of Pom fret, 
the following notice : — 

“ That the name of the family 
was anciently wrote Ricards, alias 
Fermour, aj^pears as well from the 
authorities as from the last will and 
testament of Thomas Ricards, alias 
Fermour, whose mother was the 
daughter and heir of the family 
of Fermour, and his father, Ricards 
of Welsh extraction, by tradition 
in the family. 

The family resided in Radnor- 
shire, the branch from which Mr. 
F. T. Rickards is descended being 
derived from Robert Rickards, 
vicar of Llantrisant, 1767, whose 
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second son, Robert Rickards, grand- 
father of the subject of this sketch, 
came to India in 1785, and rose to 
be a member of Council in the 
Bombay Presidency, retiring to 
England in 181 1. 

Mr. Rickards received his educa- 
tion at Exmouth, and afterwards 
at Kensington Grammar School, 
and Mr. Scoones’ establishment 
for candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. He came to India 
in the Government Telegraph De- 
|)artment, his service dating from 
November 1870, and he joined the 
B.-B. & C. I. Railway as Secretary 
to the Agent in August 1886, bti- 
came Agent of the Indian Midland 
Railway in May 1895, and on the 
amalgamation of that line with the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
was made Deputy Agent of the 
combined system He h v c a m e 
Agent on the death of Mr. H. Wen- 
den, C.I.E. 

Mr. HERBERT HOPE RISLEY, 
c.s.r., C.I.K., Secretary to the (iovern- 
ment of India in the Home Depart- 
ment. Educated at Wincliest(*r and 
at New College*, Oxford. Mr. Risley 
joined the Indian Civil Service on 
3rd Jun(' 1873, arrived in India on 
24th October in the same year. 
Nearly the whole of Mr. Risley ’s 
service has been spent in the Secre- 
tariat. He was Assistant Secretary 
to the Bengal Government as early 
as 1876, and in 1879 was a])i)ointed 
in the same cajiacity to the Govern 
ment of India in the Home Dejiart- 
ment, and again reverted to the 
Bengal (Government, till October 
1880 when with the grade of Assis- 
tant Commissioner, 1st grade, he w as 
api)ointed to officiate as Deputy 
Commissioner, continuing in that 
capacity till 1883 when he again 
officiated as Under-Secretary to the 
Bengal Government. In 1^85, Mr. 
Risley was put on sj^ecial duty 
for the j)urpose of compiling statis- 
tics concerning the castes and occu- 
])ations of the people of Bengal, till 
1888, in which year he was appointed 
on sj)ecial duty to the Bengal Secre- 
tariat ; in the same year he obtained 
his substantive grade as Deputy 
Commissioner, 2nd grade, and in 
the following \\*ar took furlough. 
Returning to duty in Decembtn 
1890, Mr. Risley was appointed Mem- 
ber and Secretary of the Police Com- 
mission, and again placed on siiecial 


duty in the Bengal .Secretariat in 
the following year. In April of th 
same year he was appointed to 
officiate as Secretary to the Bengal 
Government, which appointment 
was confirmed and made substan- 
tive in 1892. After a period of 
leave, special duty and furlough, 
he returned to the same appoint- 
ment in 1895, and in 1898 was ap- 
pointed to officiate as Secretary to 
the Government of India in the 
Home Department, which was made 
substantive in T903. He continues 
in the same appointment to the 
jiresent day. Mr, Risley has been 
an Officer of the French Academy 
since 1891, Corresponding Member, 
Berlin Anthropological Society, 1896. 
His literary works are : The Tribes 



and Castes of Bengal,” ”Ethiio 
graphic Glossary, ’ ’ “Primitive Mar 
riage in Bengal,” “The Study o: 
Ethnology in India,” ‘'Widow anc 
Infant Marriage in Bengal, Sikkim anc 
Tibet; and Hindu Infant Marriage," 
and ‘‘Anthroj)ometric Data.” 

Mr. GEORGE PATRICK 
ROBERTSON, Municipal Engineer 
Darjeeling, was born at Blairgowrh 
in Perthshire in the year 1869 
and educated at Rattory School 
then at Daniel Stewart’s College 
Edinburgh, and subsequently pur 
sued his studies at the Heriot 
Watt Technical College. He wa 
indentured to Messrs. G. & W. Ber 
tram, Mechanical Engineers, Ediu 


burgh, and again to the Woodside 
Electric Company of Glasgow. His 
next experience was in marine work, 
taking two voyages as Electrical 
Engineer on board the S. S. Ne- 
braska, Leaving the sea he pro- 
ceeded to India to join an appoint- 
ment as Engineer on the Amo Tea 
Estate, in which capacity he re- 
mained some five years. He con- 
tinued in employment on engineer- 
ing work at different Tea Estates 
in Sylhet and the Dooars till the 
year 1903, when he was offered and 
accepted the post of Munici])al En- 
gineer at Darjeeling. Mr. Robert- 
son also holds the post of Electrical 
Engineer and Superintendent of the 
Water Works at the same station, 
and is Chief Engineer to the Darjeel- 



Mr. George Patrick Robertson. 

ing Fire Brigade, of which he was 
one of the jiromoters. He is a 
member of the Committee of the 
Darjeeling Golf Club. 

When acetylene gas first became a 
commercial possibility, he experi- 
mented successfully in the construc- 
of apparatus for its generation and 
use for laboratory blow jnpes 
and heating purposes. He is a 
member of the Acetylene Associa- 
tion. 

Major LEONARD ROGERS, 

M.D., B.S., F.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.F.C.S. 
(Eng.)i I.M.S., Acting Professor of 
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Pathology, Medical College, Calcutta. 
Major Rogers was born in January 
of the year 1868 at Plymouth, 
England, and received his education 
in Devonshire, and Plymouth College. 
He obtained his medical training 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, London, 
where he studied from 1886 to 1892, 
and gained a number of ])rizes and 
scholarships. He came out to India 
in the year 1893. having entered 
the Indian Medical Service. Major 
Rogers has made his mark in Patno- 
logical investigation. He was 
singled out in 1896 to examine 
into the nature and causes of Kala- 
Azar, and this special enquiry occu- 
pied him for about a year. The Bac- 
teriological Laboratory at Muklite- 
swar was placed in his charge in 1898, 
and here he conducted a most 
valuable series of investigations in 
Rinder])est and Surra and he made 
the first serum against the former 
diseas(‘ in this country. At the 
ex])iry of one year, he was trans- 
ferred to Calcutta, and emjdoyed 
in . the Sanitary Department and 
as Professor of Pathology at the 
Medical Collegt*. H(‘ has attained 
considerable distinction by his 
work in pathological research in 
fevers, snake poisons, and liver 
abscesses. In conjunction with 
Sir Lauder Brunton, he has success- 
fully established a treatment of 
snake bite with permanganate of 
potash. Major Rogers is a Fellow 
of the Royai College of Physicians, 
London, and has been a])pointed 
to deliver the Milroy Lectures of 
i()07 before the College, the sub- 
ject being Kala-Azar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. |ustice STE- 
PHEN GEORGESALE, Judge of the 
High Court, Bengal, son of the late 
Rev. John Sale, was born in Barisal, 
Backergunge, in the year 1852. 
His father was a well-known Mis- 
sionary, who lalx)ured for many 
years with marked success in Eastern 
Bengal, and by reason of his knowl- 
edge of the conditions prevailing 
in that ])art of the country and the 
circumstances of its inhabitants was 
appointed a Member of the famous 
“ Indigo Commission ** by Sir John 
Peter Grant, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. 

The subject of this sketch studied 
at the Regent’s Park and University 
Colleges, London, and graduated 
from London University in 1874 with 


m 

the degrees of B.A. and M.A, In 
1876 he was called to the Bar, and 
in the same year came to India, 
becoming an Advocate of the High 
Court, Calcutta. Devoting his 
efforts mainly to the Original Side 
of the Court, in due course of time 
he obtained a leading practice. In 
1893 Mr. Justice Hill was forced to 
discontinue his work on the Original 
Side owing to ill-health and Mr. 
Sale was a])])ointed to act in his 
place. Two yoars later his ajipoint- 
ment was confirmed on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Justice Norris. As a 
Judge he has been continuously 
engaged on the Original Side of the 
Court. 

In 1893 Mr. Justice Sale was em- 
ployed in introducing rules for the 



trial of commercial cases after the 
modt^l of the procedure ])ursued 
in the English Commercial Courts. 
Similarly in 1898 he framed a 
S('h(^me for modernizing the practice 
of the Calcutta Small Cause Court 
which is now in successful ojieration. 

His attention has also been direct- 
ed to the revision and amendment 
of the general Rules of Practice of 
the Original Siile of the High Court. 
Some important changes have been 
made which, it is believed, will 
enable the Court to deal more 
rapidly and efficiently with its ever- 
increasing volume of work. 

In 1902 Mr. Justice Sale presided 
on the Committee appomted by the 
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Government of India to inquire 
into and report on the working of 
the office of the Administrator- 
General of Bengal. 

As regards Educational affairs, he 
is an active Member of the govern- 
ing bodies of the La Martiniere 
Schools, the Bruce Institution, and 
the Bethune College for Indian 
girls. 

In 1896, hi was invited by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Alex. 
Mackenzie, to act as Arbitrator for 
the settlement of certain disputes 
between the Governors of the 
Doveton College concerning the 
management of that Institution. 

Mr. RICHARD SHEEPSHANKS, 
B.A., I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to the 



Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, was born in the year 
1871 at Bilton, Yorkshire, and was 
educated at Winchester and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He was 
apf)ointed to the Indian Civil 
Service after the examination of 
1894, and arrived in India, 27th 
December 1895. He first served as 
an Assistant Magistrate and Col- 
lector at Muzaffarpur for two years, 
and, after serving ^in various sub- 
divisions, was appointed Under- 
secretary to the Bengal Government, 
Financial and Municipal Depart- 
ments, in May 1899, which positions 
he filled for about two years. In the 
year 1901 he was appointed Regis- 


trar of the High Court, Calcutta, 
and in January 1905 was appointed 
to the Legislative Department. 

Mr. ALBERT EDWARD SILK, 
M. INST. C.E., was born at Graves- 
end, Kent, in 1862, and was 
educated at the Grammar School, 
Cranbrook, and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. 
He was appointed to the Public 
Works Department as an Assistant 
Engineer on the ist October 1882 
and after undergoing a course of 
practical training on the Guildford 
and Surbiton, and Maidstone and 
Ashford Railways, he arrived in 
India in November 1883. Although 
trained as a Railway Engineer, Mr. 
Silk was posted on arrival in India 
to the Irrigation Department of the 
Government of Bengal. From 1883 
to 1890 he worked on the Orissa 
Canals, and from 1890 to 1892 on 
the Sone Canals. The life of an 
irrigation officer is an arduous and 
anxious one, and after eight succes- 
^ive irrigation seasons, Mr. Silk’s 
health was so im])aired that it was 
decided to transfer him to the Dar- 
jeeling Division of the Public Work.s 
Department to prevent a com- 
l)lete breakdown. While Mr. Silk 
was on furlough in 1893, he was 
])lHccd on sj)erial duty to examine 
and Hiport on the sewerage system 
of Berlin, where the sewage farm 
system of disposal had been so suc- 
cessful, with a view to its introduc- 
tion in Bengal. He also reported 
on the waterworks system of that 
city. On his return to India at the 
beginning of 1894 Mr. Silk was ap- 
pointed Engineer to the Sanitary 
Board, Bengal, and later on in the 
year, Sanitary Engineer, Bengal, 
and Secretary to that Board. In 
1895 Mr. Silk was selected by the 
Corporation of Calcutta to officiate 
as their Engineer for six months 
during the absence of the ])ermanent 
incumbent. While on leave in 1898 
Mr. Silk was again placed on special 
duty to study the tnen recently dis- 
covered biological systems of sewage 
disposal, and on his return to India 
the Government of Bengal directed 
the construction of an experimental 
septic tank in the Presiuency Jail, 
Calcutta ; this experiment, under 
Mr. Silk’s careful attention, has led 
to the adoption of this system of 
sewage disposal in many of the large 
Mills, Factories and Works in the 


vicinity of Calcutta, and it is not 
improbable that it will eventually 
supersede the objectionable trench- 
ing system now in vogue in 
Municipalities in Bengal. In 1900 
Mr. Silk was nominated by the 
Government of Bengal to be a 
Commissioner of Calcutta and a 
Member of the General Committee 
of the Calcutta Municipality, and 
since then he has been prominently 
connected with the Corporation, 
having on two occasions, in 1901 and 
1903, acted as Chairman; and his 
expert knowledge of, and long 
experience in, sanitary work have 
proved of the highest value. The 
head-works of the Howrah Water- 
works were constructed from designs 
by Mr. Silk, as were also the Berham- 



j)ore Waterworks; and on hi.s advice 
several of the other w^aterworks in 
Bengal have been extended and 
improved. Mr. Silk now holds the 
rank of Superintending Engineer in 
the Public Works Department, and 
is a Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Fellow of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, and a Fellow 
of the Calcutta University, which 
latter honour was conferred on him 
in 1904. 

The Hon’ble Mr. HENRY 
ALEXANDER SIM, i c.s., c.i.e., 
F.R.G.S., belongs to a family that 
has in the past been intimately 
connected with India. His grand- 
father was General Sim of the 
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Madras Engineers, and his grand- 
father on his mother’s side was 
General Fraser, who was Resident at 
Hyderabad for some fifteen years. 

Mr. Sim was born in Madras in 
1856, and is the son of the late 
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Mr. Hknrv Alkxandkk Sim. 


Mr. J. D. Sim, c.s.i., of Surrey, who 
was in the Madras Civil Service, 
and was a Member of the Council 
of the Presidency. 

He was educated at Cheltenham 
College, and, jiassing into the 
Indian Civil Service, he left England 
for India in 1878. His first few' 
years were spent in the ordinary 
routine of a Civilian’s life. He 
was then attached to the Forest 
Department under Sir D. Brandis, 
who had been dejnited by the 
Government of India to re-organize 
forest work in the Madras Presi- 
dency. He acted as his Private 
Secretary for a short time, and was 
then appointed District Forest 
Officer of one of the largest forest 
districts in the Madras Presidency, 
where he remained for some two or 
three years settling and organizing 
the forests of the district. He was 
then made Sub-Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, with which 
department he remained connected 
for several years. He also acted as 
Collector and as Judge, and was 
eventually appointed Private Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Madras, Sir 
Arthur Havelock, from 1897 to 1901. 


After a varied career in the several 
branches of the service, he was 
apjiointed a Member of the Board 
of Revenue, and to the Madras 
Legislative Council. Mr. Sim is a 
prominent Freemason, is a Past 
District Grand Warden of Madras, 
and lias received other Masonic 
honours. 

He is keenly interested in Indian 
jihilosophy and religions, and has 
given much study to this fascinating 
branch of Indian research. 

Mr. Sim has recently had the 
honour of being appointed an addi- 
tional Member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. S. P. SINHA, Officiating 
Advocate -(ieneral, Bengal, was 
born in the year 1863 at Rai]>ur 
in the District of Birbhum, and 
comes of a long established family 
of zemindars. His early education 
was gained at the Birbhum Zilla 
School. He subsequently came up 
to Calcutta to attend the Presi- 
dency College where he had a dis- 
tinguished career, but left for Eng- 
land without taking his degree. 
In England, he entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn in the year 1881, and read for 
the Bar. Hero he won the Inns 
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of Court Scholarship and Lincoln’s 
Inn Exhibition in Roman Law, 
Jurisprudence, International Law, 
Common Law and Equity, of the 
value of 550 guineas. He was 
called to the Bar in July 1886. 
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He then returned to India and was 
enrolled an Advocate of the High 
Court of Fort William in Bengal in 
November of the same year. His 
high attainments in law, and abili- 
ties as an advocate, rapidly brought 



Rai Sahel) Annada Prosau Sircar. 


him to the front at the local Bar, and 
he soon acquired a large practice, 
both civil and criminal. He has 
i)een engaged in many causes 
byes during his practice. In the 
year 1903, he was appointed Stand- 
ing Counsel to the Government of 
India, and in iqob, obtained the ap- 
])()intment of Officiating Advocate- 
General of Bengal, this being tin? 
first time that a Native of India 
had ever betm appointed to that 
high post. It is a tribute to Mr. 
Sinlia's r(q)utation that both Euro- 
])ean and Indian o])inion favoured 
the a])pointment. Mr. Sinha is a 
Fidlow of the Calcutta University. 

Rai Saheb ANNADA PROSAD 
SI RCA K (son of Babu Tareence 
Churn Sircar), Executive Engineer, 
2nd Division, Calcutta Public 
Works Dejmrtment, Bengal. Born 
in the year 1858, at Jujersa, a village 
near Calcutta. T1 e Rai Saheb is a 
Scebpore man, having been educated 
at the Government Engineering 
College situate at that centre. 
He joined the Public Service in 
1885 as an Apprentice Engineer 
in the Pulilic Works Department 
and passed the earlier part of his 
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career in Irrigation work. During 
this part of Ihs service he spent 
some twelve years in Orissa, emjnoy- 
ed in various works connected with ir- 
rigation, and was in diarge of several 
Sub-Divisions. In the year 1897, 
he was transferred to the Buxar 
Division as Assistant Engineer, to 
serve on the Sone Canals, but his 
service in this connection W'as brief, 
being cut short by his transfer to 
the 2nd Calcutta Division, an ap- 
pointfnent which he has now held 
since i4lh April 1898. He has 
had charge of various important 
works during his service, among 
them being : - Albert Victor l.ej'er 
Asylum, (iobra ; New Buildings of 
Hastings House; and Presidency 
Jail. 

Mr. JOSEPH SLADEN, b.a., 
(OxoN.), T.c s. Officiating Secretary to 
Bombay Governnient, General, Edu- 
cational, Marine and Ecclesiastical 
Departments, was born at Allaha- 
bad, India, in 1866, and educated 
at Charterhouse and took his B.A. 
degree at Balliol College, Oxford. 
On arrival in India in 1888 he was 
appointed Assistant Collector, 



Ahmedabad, W’here«he remained for 
a year and a half, and in 1890 he 
was sent to officiate as Assistant 
Political Agent, Kathiawar. The 
following year he went to Sind as 
Avssistant Collector and remained 
there for nine years. During more 


than five years of this period he 
held the post of Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Sind and Sindhi Translator 
to Government, and for two years 
acted as Collector, first of Shikar- 
pur, then of Karachi, where he was 
also Chairman of the Port Trust. 
He was Municipal Commissioner, 
Bombay, for a few weeks in 1900. 
Returning to the Presidency proper 
after furlough in 1902, he was 
Collector of Surat for a year and 
ten months, leaving that post in 
1903 for his present one. The family 
of Mr. Sladen has given more than 
one member to the Indian Civil 
Service. He is the elder son of the 
late Josej)h Sladen, who came to 
India in 1856 in the Bengal Civil 
Service and W'as District Judge at 
Bareilly at the time of his death in 
1887. The younger son, Mr. F. F. 
Sladen, i.e.s., is in the United Prov- 
inces. The subject of our sketch 
was an energetic member of the 
Sind Volunteer Corps and rose to 
the rank of Captain before he left 
the province. 

Mr. JOHN SANDERS SLATER, 
the Administrator-General of the 
Bombay High Court, is in the prime 
of life, and yet his career in India 
has been quite a varied one. 

Born on the 21st of March 1859, 
in London, he is the second son of 
Robert Slater, Esq., for many years 
the General Manager of the Union 
Bank of London. After he had re- 
ceived his early education at the 
Royal Naval School, New Cross, Mr. 
John Slater joined Trinity Hall, 
Cam bridge, in October 1877 and 
graduated B.A. in 1881. He joined 
the Inner Ttmiple in October 1879, 
and was called to the Bar in June 
1882. At first it was his intention to 
practise in the Admiralty Court; and 
accordingly, with a view to qualify 
himself for this special branch of law, 
for a time he read in the chambers 
of Mr. (now the Hon. Sir) T. T. 
Bucknill. He also spent a consider- 
able portion of his earlier vacations 
in the practical study of modern 
ship-building at Glasgow. About a 
year after being called to the Bar, 
Mr. Slater joined the Western Circuit 
and attended the Assizes on that 
Circuit, as w^ll as the Sessions at 
Bristol and Dorchester. In 1886 he 
resolved to come out to India to 
practise as a Barrister, and arrived 
in Bombay on the nth of February 


1887. He had practised at the 
Bombay Bar for about one year, 
when on Principal Wordsworth, the 
then Principal of the Elphinstonc 
College, proceeding on furlough to 
England, Mr. Slater was appointed, 



with the special sanction of the 
Secretary of State, to act for him as 
Professor of History and Political 
Economy. This a})pointment he 
held for a year and a half, during 
which he lectured in the College 
and also continued to carry on his 
legal practice in the courts. In 
1889, when the late Mr. Kashinath 
Trimbak Tclang was elevated to the 
Bench of the Bombay High Court, 
Mr. Slater was appointed to take 
his place as (government Professor 
in the (Tovernment Law School, 
Bombay. During his connection 
with this School Mr. Slater worked 
hard and earm^stly in furtherance 
of its interests, and succeeded in 
raising it to a high level of efficiency. 
Among his many valuable services 
to the School the most important 
was, that h(‘ gave a ])ermanent habi- 
tat to the Library of the Law School 
and made it accessible to every 
law student. Previous to this, the 
Library — or whatever semblance of 
it there was^ — had been in a state of 
complete chaos. It was Mr. Sanders 
Slater who made repeated represent- 
ations to the Government and ulti- 
mately obtained for the Library 
its present splendid rooms on the 
ground-floor of the Elphinstone 
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College building. He further moved 
the Government to sanction the 
amount of over Rs. 2,000 to be 
spent on purchasing important 
works for the Library. He also 
secured from the Government an 
annual grant to provide for a 
librarian, and for the purchase 
of the latest works on law as 
occasion may arise. Thus the pres- 
ent and the future students of the 
Bombay Government Law School 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Slater for the many facilities tlial 
he has placed at their command in 
the prosecution of their studies. 

In 1891 and 1894, Mr. Slater was 
appointed to act for Mr. C. P, 
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Cooper, who was then the Chiet 
Presidency Magistrate and Revenue 
Judge. Ultimately, on Mr. Coo})er’s 
retirennuit, Mr. Slater was confirmed 
in this appointment on March 28th, 
1895. Since then, until S(‘pt(‘ml)t;r 
1905, he held the ])ost vvilh great 
credit to himself. In addition to 
his duties as the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and Revenue Judge, Mr. 
Slater acted also as the President 
of Marine Courts of Enquiry lield in 
the Presidency town. He was also 
Judge of the Court of Survey held 
under the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Shi]q)ing Act ; Chairman of 
the Committee of Visitors of the 
Common Gaol and House of Cor- 


rection; Chairman of the Managing 
Committees of the Government 
Workhouses and of the David Sas- 
soon Inclustrial and Reformatory 
Institution; one ot the Visitors 
of the Colaba Lunatic Asylum ; 
a Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and a Justice of the 
Peace for the Town and Island oi 
Bombay. 

From August 1889 to January 
i8()f) Mr. Slater held a commis- 
sion as Lieutenant in the Bombay 
Volunteer Artillery under tlu' 
command of Major (L W. Roughton, 
in which corps he acted as Adjutant 
for about five years. Besides tlu* 
usual proficiency certificate Mr. 
Slat('r obtained a certificate lor 
proficiency in ladies, [)assing the 
mressary examination in Poona. 
He n'signed his commission in 
[ann.ary i8f)f), as his diitii^s as ( liief 
Presideiic\' Magislralt* might hav(‘ 
c'lasli(‘d with thosi* of a Volunteer 
Officer. Mr. Slater was ga/(‘tled 
Adminisf rator-f »t*n(*ral of Bombay, 
and on his return to India aftia- 
three months leave lo Eun)iH‘ on 
22nd September 1905, entered upon 
the duties of liis office. 

Mr. Slater was ruarried at Bony 
bay on 25th October 1902 to Susie 
Wyllie, eldest daughter of Mr. C. 
W. L. Forbes, T.r.s., of Auchraume, 
Aherfeldy, N. B. 

Mr. EDWARD GOWER 
STANLEY, Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India, l^xeciitivc 
Engineer, Ihiblic Works Ih^partment, 
was born in 1863 at Lucknow. Ih^ 
was educated in England at the 
Warwick Grammar School, received 
his professional Iraining at t h (‘ 
R. I. E. College, Coopers Hill, and 
his practical t ra i n i n g at the 
Bristol, Avonnioiitli, and Port i.slic’ad 
Docks. 

Mr. Stanley came out to India in 
1887 as an Assistant Engineer and 
was |)osted to the* ,Secuuderal)acl 
Division, where he was errijdoyed 
on Military Works. 

In October i8()i, he was transfer- 
rc‘d to Burma as Personal Assistant 
to the SiqKTintending Engineer, 
Mandalay, and subsequently held 
charge of that and the Ihayctm^^o 
Divisions. 

He was permanently ])rc3moted 
to Executive Engineer in January 
t8c) 7, and called upon to act as 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer and 
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Under-Secretary to the Government 
of Burma in February 1898, which 
appointment he held with slight 
interruptions till April 1903, when 
he was made Under-Secretary to 
the (iovernmeiit of India. 

Mr. GREY HUGH MORVILLE 
S r R E AT F I E LD , Personal Assist- 
ant to thc^ Chic 9 Enginc.nM‘, Public 
Works Department, United Prov- 
inces, and Under-ScH'rc‘tary to the 
( ; o V e r n m e n t , Uni led Pro viui'es, 
Irrigation Biaueh. P. W. l)e))t., was 
born at Howick, England, on 19th 
November iSt);, and arrived in 
India, 2olh NovmnlH'V 1S92. Was 



a|)p()int(Ml to ))ri‘StMil ])osition, T9th 
April i()o5. 

Mr. DAWIiS SWLVHOE, Officiat- 
ing ('hief Pivsidenc'v Magistrates, 
Calcutta, was born at Calcutta in 
the yc*ar and proceesdesd to 

England for his edneation, which he 
n*cc*iv(sd at Cludteuham Colleger. 

Aftesr his educational courses he en- 
ten‘(l at Lincoln’s Inn and read for 
the Bar, to which he* was duly callcsd 
in the ycair 1888. He came out the 
same* year to India and practised as 
( ininsel at the Calcutta High ( ourt. 
Mr. Swiiihoe had the advantage of 
family connec-tions in Calcutta Icsgal 
circ-.lc's, his father Uaug the late Mr. 
William Swinhoe, a well-known 
Solicitor ol Calcutta. Mr. Dawes 
Swinlioe is well known at the Bar as 
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an able and painstaking advocate 
and was singled out by (iovernmcnt 
lor various important work in con- 
nection with legal matters. In 1899 
he was appointed Indian Law Re- 
porter. In the year 1903 he received 
the important appointment of Offi- 
ciating Deputy Legal Remembran- 



Mr. Dawes Swinhok. 

cer whicli he held till March 1904, 
when for a time he reverted to the 
Bar and again practised till his 
apj)ointment as Second Presidency 
Magistrate in April 1905. In this 
capacity he acted till Mandi 1906. 
when he was ap})ointed Officiating 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, an 
appointment which gave great 
satisfaction to the Calcutta public 
who strongly prefer a Barrister to 
a Civilian in that capacity. Mr. 
Swinhoe is the author of several 
works on Indian Law. His annotat- 
ed edition of the Indian Criminal 
Procedure Code, and of the Indian 
Penal Code, are standard works. 
Under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, he compiled the 
Local Statutory Rules (in two 
volumes) in 1903. 

Mr. ABANINDRA NATH TA- 
GORE, Vice-Principal, Government 
School of Art, Calcutta, born 1871, 
is a member of the old and distin- 
guished Jorasanko family of that 
name. He is the great-grandson of 
the famous Dwarka Nath Tagore. 
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The Tagore family has long been 
known as distinguished for its lite- 
rary, musical and artistic talents. 
Mr. Tagore's connection with the 
Government Art School dates from 
the time when Mr. Havell, the 
present Principal of that Institu- 
tion, commenced to form a collec- 
tion of specimens of Indian art for 
the Government Art Gallery in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Tagore is an artist of consider- 
able excellence. He has followed 
the traditions of the Mogul School 
of Art without l)ecoming an 
imitator, and so formed for him- 
self a style which, while remaining 
purely Indian, possesses consider- 
able attractions for European con- 
noisseurs. He possesses the mystery 
of the East blended with a j)oetic 
charm and sentiment of his own. 
His paintings have excited admir- 
ation not only in India but in 
the Art centres of Europe. Some 
of his works were rej)roduced in 
the Studio, 1902-05. A painting 
of Mr. Tagore's entitled *‘The 



Last Days of Shah Jehan" gained 
special notice at the Delhi Dur- 
bar, 1903. 

Mr. ARTHUR S A C K V I L L E 
THOMSON, ASSOC, m. inst. c.e. 
(R. 1 . E. College), son of the late 
Surgeon-fjeneral W. A. Thomson 
of the Army Medical Service, lx)rn 
at Kingstown, Jamaica, January 


1856. Educated at Southampton, 
Mr. Thomson joined the service on 
24th September 1878, when he was 
appointed in England Assistant En- 
gineer, 2nd grade. He remained in 
England on practical training from 
August 1878 to July 1879. He 
proceeded to India in November 



1879 and in the capacity of Assist- 
ant Engineer, served in the Brah- 
mini-Byturni Division, Acemapada- 
Jaipur Division, Arrah Division, 
Dehri Workshops, till in 1889 he 
attained the grade of Executive En- 
gineer, 4th grade. As Executive 
Engineer he served on the Sone 
Canals, in the P. W. D. Secretariat 
as Under -Secretary, and in the Dar- 
jeeling Division till 1898, when he 
held charge, as Superintending En- 
gineer, of the Orissa and Central 
Circles. He was appointed Superin- 
tending Engineer permanently in 
1902, and continued in charge of 
the Orissa Circle till 1905, when 
he was appointed to officiate as 
Chief Engineer and Secretary in the 
P. W. Department, Bengal. 

Mr. RICHARD HUGH TICK- 
ELL, Executive Engineer, Punjab 
Irrigation, was educated at Coopers 
Hill, and came out to India in 1881. 
First, served for nine years in Central 
India in the Roads and Military 
Works Branches of the P. W. D. 
The design of the Daly College at 
Indore and the Mhow Water-Works 
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were the principal works on which he 
was employed. Joining the Punjab 
Irrigation Department in i8qo, he 
served on the Western Jumna, Mul- 
tan, and Bari Doab Canals, and sur- 
veyed the Ghuggur Canals. His ser- 
vices were lent to the Native States 
of Kotah and Jhalla war from 1896 to 
1901. The New Palace at Kotah was 
built by him as well as many other 
handsome buildings ; most of these 
were designed by him, such as the 
New College and Crosthwaite 
Institute at Kotah, and the Kemball 
Library at Jhalrapatan. His designs 
were selected for first |)rizes in two 
open competitions. He designed and 
commenced a Water-Supply project 
for Kotah City. Every available 
site for Irrigation projects were re- 



Mr. Richard Hicii Tickell. 

ported on by him, and designs for a 
large number of the most important 
of them prepared ; a programme 
for the complete j)r()toction from 
Famine of the two States being 
made out by him. He partly con- 
structed 50 miles of the Kotah- 
Bara Railway, and received the 
thanks of Political Agents and of 
the two Durbars on several occa- 
sions. Rejoined the Punjab Irri- 
gation in 1902, and served on 
the Bari Doab Canal. In 1903 was 
posted to the Swat River Canal 
in the N.-W. F, province. In 1905 
Mr. Tickell was put in charge of 
the Upper Swat Canal project, the 
boldest of all of Mr. Benton’s 


splendid schemes, and the work was 
completed in seven months after a 
survey over the most difficult 
ground yet suggested for a canal in 
India. 

The Hon’ble Sir CHARLES 
LEWIS TUPPER, C.S.I., k.c.i.h., 
ICS., was born in London on May 
16th, 1848, and i« the son of Capt. 
C. W. Tupper, late of the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers. Sir Lewis Tuj)per was 
educated at Harrow, and Oxford, 
where he held a Corpus Christi 
College Scholarship. He passed for 
the Indian Civil Service in 1869 and 
came to India in 1871. While at 
Oxford he had the advantage of 
hearing Sir Henry Maine deliver the 
lectures which were afterwards 
published as the book entitled 
“Villag(‘ Communities in the East 
and W'est;” a ('irciimstance which 
has given a bent to his studies 
throughout life. Sir Lewis was orig- 
inally ])osted to the United (then 
North -West )Provii.ces. but obtained 
an exchange to t h e P u 11 j a 1) , 
becau.se he thought that tin* settle- 
ments ])roceeding there might give 
him an o))portunity of prosecuting 
his studies in tlu early history of 
properly and society. He obtained 
the op])ortunity he sought, and as 
Assistant Settlement Officer, took up 
the subject of Punjab Customary 
Law, on which he published a book 
in three volumes in 1881. The lead- 
ing lielicf which underlies this, 
and all or nearly all of his ]>ublished 
vvTi tings, is that the ideas, customs 
and institniions of mankind are a 
fit subject for scientific examination, 
and have been ev’olved in an orderly 
sequence, which becomes more and 
more capable of ]m*cise statement 
as scientific comparison of ascer- 
taim‘(l facts proceeds. Sir Lewis 
began his work on Punjab Custom- 
ary I .aw in 1873 : in 1874 be 
officiated for tin* first time as 
Under-Secretary to the Punjab 
Governnu'nt; and in 1875 lu* 
acted as Settlement Officer, Rohtiik. 
He returned to the Local Secretariat 
in August of that year, and in 
September 1878, was appointed to 
officiate as Under- Secretary in the 
Revenue Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. He stayed with the 
(Tovernment of India for 3^2 years 
and officiated for a short time as 
Secretary in the Revenue Depart- 
ment. He was also on special duty 


for about five months in connection 
with the Bengal Rent Bill. In 1882 
he returned to the Punjab, having 
accepted the offer of the Junior 
Secretaryship to Ciovernment then 
just created. From 1884 to 1886 he 
officiated as Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, to which post (subse- 
quently raised to a Cliief Secretary- 
ship) he was permanently appointed 
in 1888. Meanwhile in 1886 he had 
begun his second work, “Our Indian 
ProtiH torate,’' which applied to the 
Indian substitute for International 
Law, that is to say, to the rules and 
princi|)les determining the relations 
between the British Government 
and its Indian Feudatory Stales, 
the .same methods which had guided 
his examination of Punjab Custom- 



ary Law. “Our Indian Protec- 
torate” is even more a study of 
the evolution of forms of Govern- 
ment, than an historical explanation 
of the growth of Indian political law. 
Sir J.ewis finished this work while on 
furlough ill 1800-92, and during the 
same period he delivered various 
jmblic lectures at the East India 
Association, the Indian Sec lion of the 
Society of Arts, and elsewhere, the 
most important j)aper being one on 
“The Study of Indian History” read 
before tin* Society of Arts. He 
returned to India as Chief Secretary, 
Punjab, l)nt was soon alterwards 
placed on special duty in the Foreign 
Department, which occupied 
him for two years. In 1897 when 
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again on furlough, Sir Lewis gave 
further lectures on “ India and Sir 
Henry Maine’' and “Early Insti- 
tutions and Punjab Tribal Law.*^ 
On return he was apj^ointcd Com- 
m i s s i o n e r , Ra wal pindi Division , 
and two years later Financial 
Commissioiua' of the Punjab, He 
has been a nieml)er of the Punjab 
Legislative Council (except when 
away from the Punjab) since 1898, 
and (with the same exception) 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
University since February, 1900. 
He has several times been apj)oint- 
ed an Additional Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor- 
( General, and in 1905 he held for 
six months the apj)ointment of 
temporary Member of the Gover- 
nor-fieneraPs Council. He is Presi- 
dent of the Punjab Law Society. 
As Vice-Chancellor, he has delivered 
Convocation addresses on “ English 
Jurisprudence and Indian Studies 
in Law'’ (January, 1901), “Indian 
Constitutional Law” (December 
1902), and “The Study of Lit(‘ra- 
ture” (Decern I H‘r, 1904). 

1111875 Sir Lewis married Jessie 
Catherine, daughter of Majoi- 
Gcneral Johnstone, ( . n. Sir Lewis 
was made a ('.S.l in 1897 and a 
K.C.I.E, in 1905. 


Sir FREDERICK ROBERT 
IJPCOTT, K.C.V.O., S I., M.INST.I'.I;,, 



Chairman of the Railway Board, 
Government of India, was 
born, August 28th, 1847, at Cul- 
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lompton, Devonshire ; educated at 
Sherborne School, Dorset, and 
King’s College, London ; served his 
articles under J. M. Martin, Civil 
Engineer, and passed the examina- 
tion in December 1868 for the 
Public Works Department of India, 
joining the service in that year as 
Assistant Engineer. 

He was posted to the Railwa37s 
then being started in India by the 
State, and was ap])ointed to tlie In- 
dus Valley Railway, on which he 
served eight 3'ears. On its com- 
pletion he was sent to the North- 
Western Railway, where, in 1879, Ik* 
earned the commendation of the 
Gov(*rnment of India for railway 
services during the Afghan War. 
Passing through the various grades, 
he was made Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Sind-Sagar Railway, and was 
specially commended l>3" thOvSec- 
retary of State for tlie ra])id con- 
struction of that line, including the 
Victoria'^ Bridge over the Jheliiin 
river. He was in i8()4 promoted 
to Chief Engineer, and commenced 
the Assam- Bengal Railway, being 
aiterwards transferred to Madras 
as Consulting Engineer and Rail- 
way Secretary to that Government. 
In 1896 he became Director-General 
of Railways, and two \a‘ars later 
Seen'tary to the (lOverninent of 
India. 

He was created Companion of 
the Star of India and delegated 
i(» the in1(*rnational Railwa\^ Con- 
gress at Paris in icjoo. From 1901 
to 1905 he held at the India Office, 
London, the ])ost of Government 
Director of Indian Railways, and was 
also member of the Council of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and was 
selected (by the Secretary of State) 
in 1905 to be the first Chairman 
of the Railway Board inaugurated 
by Lord Curzon. 

He seryed for twelye 3^ears in the 
Volunteer force and retired in 
1901 with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

Major J . C. S. VAUGHAN, m.h., 
r.M., Edin., i.M.s,, Sujierintendent, 
Campbell Medical Hospital, Police 
Surgeon of Calcutta, Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence, Medical 
Collegi*. Calcutta, was l)orn in 
India in the year 1862, and educated 
at the Edinburgh Universit3\ He 
_ took his degree as M. B. with 
fihonours, at Edinburgh in 1885, and 


joined the Indian Medical Service 
in the year 1889. He arrived in 
India in 1890. Before proceeding to 



India he held the post of Resident 
Physician at the Edinburgh In- 
finnar3\ and House Surgeon at the 
same Hosjiital, also House Physician 
at the Bradford Infirmary. On his 
arrival in India, lit; remained in 
military service till 1893, and served 
on tw( ex])(Mli1ions to the Miranzai 
Valley in 1891, and to the South Lu- 
slrii Frontier in .1892, receiving medal 
and clasj>. In i8()3. Major Vaughan 
officiated as Ci\'il Surgeon of Mon- 
glis r till the following year, when he 
w;>s a])poinU‘d to officiate as Resi- 
dent Pli^’sician and Professor of 
Pathology at the Medical College, 
Calcutta. In July of the same year, 
he was appointed Deimt^' Sanitar}^ 
Commissioner, Western Circle, Ben- 
gal, and in i8()6, placed in charge of 
Professor Haffkinc’s s^^stem of 
preventive inoculation against 
cholera in Bengal. In 1897-8, Major 
Vaughan again reverted to military 
employment, and was sent to the 
North-West Frontier. He was pres- 
ent at the oj)erations in the Swat 
and Mohmund Valleys, and in the 
Buiu'r country, for which he received 
the medal and clasp. He returned 
to civil employment in 1898, and was 
posted as civil Surgeon at Burdwan, 
and later on of Mozufferpore. In 
1902, he received the officiating 
appointment of Superintendent of 
the Campbell Medical School and 
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Hospital which he held for a little 
over a year. In January IQ05, he 
returned to his ap]3ointmeut and was 
confirmed in it in July 1905. 

Mr, BERESFORD GAHAN 
WALLIS, M. INST. C.E., En^uiieer 
and Secretary to the Muniei]>ality of 
Simla, son of the late lolin Cooke 
Wallis, Esq., J. P. of' Mine Hill, 
Mill Street, County Cork, Ireland, 
was born in 1849 at Waterford, and 
educated at Trinit\' College, Dublin, 
where he received his licence as a 
Civil Engineer. He joined the 
P. W. Department of India as an 
Assistant Engineer in 1871, and con- 
tinued his .service till in 1904, under 
the 55 years rule, he retired as a 1st 
Grade Su]>erin tending Engineei'. 
Tht‘. value of an Engineer’s work 
is universall\' admitted ; indeed his 
services jJiocIaini thems(“l\’es in the 
im})rov(Ml nn^ans of transport and 
tra\'el ; and this remark can 1 h‘ \(‘ry 
well applied to the work done hy 
Mr. Wallis, who was in cluirge of the 
huildings and roads l)i'anch ol tlu* 
P*. W. D., during his whole ])eriod 
of offic e. Mr. Wallis lias held many 
important executive chargi's during 
his period of service, ha^'ing .served 
in the large and im]>ortant districts 
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of Peshawar, Derajat, Simla and 
Umballa, etc., and was in charge of 
three circles of superintendence in 
the Punjab (at different times), 
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between 1895 and 1903. Mr. Wallis 
has seen active service on two differ- 
ent occasions, for which he lias been 
rewarded with two medals and a 
clasp. He has also had large ex- 
perience of works in various ])arts 
of the Punjab Frontier, etc. 

The great improvements which 
have taken place in the fiscal 
arrangements in Simla, the improv- 
ed roads, water-supj)ly, sewage, have 
been largely owing to the above 
geiilleman’s administrative ability 
during the jiast three and-a-half 
years that ht‘ has held the post 
of Engineer- Secretary to the Simla 
Municijiality. 

Mr. (' II A R L E S H ]{ N R Y 
WEST, (M.K., Personal Assistant 
to the Adjutant-Cieneral in India, is 
the .son of the late Charles Henry 
West, Mm c hanl. Born 20th April 
1859. Knten'd the .service in the 
year 1876 and served in Civil De- 
jiartiuents of the Punjab until t88o, 
when he joined the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s De]>artnient. Served in tin; 
Burma Campaign ; imulal and 
cla.sj), 1886. In th(5 yv/di 1888 he 
married Agnes Lingard, daughter 
of the late Charier. Murphy of the 
Survey of India Dejiartmcnt. Mr. 
West Was appointed March iqth, 
1906, Assistant Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, Army Di'partment. 

Major CHARLES Al'Gl STLS 
MUSiHCATT-WIl.M AMS, k.a., 
Chief liisjH'ctor ol Explosives to 
the (iovernmeni of India, was liorn 
in the y(‘ar i86j at Rangouii, 
Ibinna, and ediK'atcc) at Chelftailjain 
Collegi‘, England. Major Mus|)ral1- 
\\'il]iams ol)laincd liis ('ommis- 
sion in tlie Royal Artillery in 
July i88j, and joined a Batter\’ 
of Garrison Artillery at Allahabad 
in tlu’ following year. Jn i88j, he 
obtained a transfer h; th(‘ iMeld 
Artillery, whence after four years’ 
service he passed to the Ordnanci' 
Dcjiartinenl, in whiili he was aj)- 
})ointerl A.ssistant .Si}j>crinlendent 
of the Small Anns Ammunition Fac- 
tory at Kirke(‘, Poona. F'roni thence 
he was transferred to the Gun- 
powder Fartory, Ishajiur, as Assist- 
ant Superintendent in 1889, and 
in 3892 was apj)ointed Sujierin- 
tendeiil, which ]K)st Ih‘ held till tlu* 
year 1898, b(‘ing also ex-officio 
Chief Insiiector of Exjilosivcs to 


the Government of Bengal at the 
same time. In the year 1898, Major 
Muspiatt-Williams was appointed 
Chief Inspector of Explosives with 



the (io\’(‘njmeiit of India, wliicJi 
apjiointmenl he has held till the 
present thiy. 

Tlie llon’l>le Mr. ElKiAR FRAN- 
(IS LATIMER WINTER, i.c.s., 
Chief Sijcretary to Ciovenunent 
of the United P r o v i n c e s , 
J: 5 (>ni in the year j8()2 in Essex, 
England. EdiiiahHl at llairow 
(Scholar) and Trinity Hall, (.'mn- 
bridge. I^assed into the Indian Civil 
Serv ice in 188J, attaclied to (lu^ 
North-W(‘st Piovii]('(‘s and Oudh 
( now United IMovinces ), arrived in 
India, 2otIj November 1884. Ikisstxl 
through the. usual ranks of the 
service till i88() wlien lie was 
a])i)oinled Dc])uty Su]»erintendent, 
h'aniilv Domains, Maliaraja of Heiia- 
i(‘s, whii'h ]K)st he lu‘ld for some 
lime. At the end of that year he 
was a])}>ointed Under- Secret ary to 
(io\'iu*nmenl, which ]X)st lie lield for 
j.} years. In 1898 lie was }>laced 
on s]>ecial duty at Naini Tid in 
connection with the revision of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh 
Revenue Acts. H(‘ was a]>])oinled 
Judicial Secretary to Government 
in OctoluT of that year, and in 
KjOo was awarded the Kaiser-i- 
Hind (iold Medal of the First Class 
for public services in India. On the 
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4th May, 1905, Mr. Winter was 
appointed to his present post of 
Chief Secretary to the Government 
of the United Provinces. 

Mr. WALTER HERBERT 
WOOD, Member of the Indian 
Railway Board. Mr. Wood, pre- 
vious to his coming put to India, 
was General Manager of the Hull 



and Barnsley Railway, England. 
He was appointed by the Secretary 
of State for India first member 
of the Board and entered on his 
duties in March 1905. 

Mr. JAMES TISDALL WOOD- 
ROFFE, born at Glanmire, County 
Cork, i6th March 1838, is the eldest 
son of Very Rev. John Canon Wood- 
roffe (dead). Married 1863, 
Florence, youngest daughter of the 
late James Hume, Barrister-at-law 
and ^nior Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta. Educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. University Scholar 
( Mathematics ), 1858 ; B. A. 1859 ; 
Senior Moderations ; Gold Medalist, 
Ethics and Logic; Barrister, Inner 
Temple, i860 ; Advocate of late Su- 
preme Court, Calcutta, 1^60 ; Offtci- 
ciating Advocate^General, Bengal, 
1892-93 ; Additional Member of 
H. E. the Governor-GeneraTs Legis- 
lative Council, 1899-1000 ; Advo- 
cate-General of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1899-1904 ; made K. C. S. G. by 
His Holiness Leo XIII, for service 
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rendered to the Roman Catholic 
Church in India. 

Mr. TREVREDYN RASHLEIGH 
WYNNE, C.I.E., A.-D.-G. (Colonel^ 
BengaUNagpuf Railway Volunteers)^ 
Member of the Railway Board, was 
bom at Brighton in 1854 
educated at Brighton College and 
the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill. He is the 
son of Llewellyn Wynne, of Mold, 
Flintshire, Wales. In 1874 he joined 
the Public Works Department as an 
Assistant Engineer, and he has been 
connected with the construction and 
control of Indian Railways since 
then, ^ and has acquired a unique 
experience and knowledge of their 
working. After being engaged for 
some thirteen years in the construc- 
tion of various State Railways, 
Mr. Wynne retired from Government 
service in 1887, and was subse- 
quently appointed Agent and Chief 
Engineer of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. It is in connection with 
this fine line that his name will 
be chiefly remembered in the rail- 
way history of India. 

During the period that he held 
this appointment the whole of the 
present system of the Company, 
about 2,000 miles, was constructed 
and worked under his direction. He 
was instrumental in bringing the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway into 
Calcutta, and he has made this 
Railway notable for its enterprise 
and good management. 

Mr. Wynne's reputation as a rail- 
way expert was by no means con- 
fined to India. In 1902 his services 
were requisitioned for China to 
reorganize the concessions of the 
Engineering and Mining Company in 
Northern China. This work neces- 
sitated his residence in China for 
two years, and during that time he 
travelled a great deal in Manchuria. 
It was on the eve of the crisis that 
plunged Russia and Ja]>an into a 
disastrous war, and Mr. Wynne 
had hardly completed the journey 
to Russia across the much- discussed 
Siberian Railway, when war broke 
out. Mr. Wynne stayed some little 
time in Russia, and then again in 
1904 returned to India. When Mr. 
Robertson, the Special Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, completed his famous 
Report, the whole subject of the 
control of Indian Railways was 


under consideration. ^ result of 
the report, the new Railway Board 
was appointed, and Mr. W5mne was 
selected as one of the three Com- 
missioners. The Government of 
India have written as follows 
regarding the scope of the Board : — 
“ The conception of a Railway 
Board is not new; it has been 
advocated and considered on various 
occasions for many years past. 
Its central idea is that there should 
be a body of practical business men 
engaged with full authority to 
manage the railways of India on 
commercial principles, and freed 
from all non-essential restrictions, 
or needlessly inelastic rules . . . 
There are two distinct classes of 
duties with which the new authority 
will have to deal. The first is delib- 
erative and includes the prepara- 
tion of the railway programme 
and greater questions of railway 
policy and finance affecting all lines 
.... The second class of duties 
is administrative, and includes such 
matters as the construction of new 
lines by State Agency, the carrying 



out of new works on open lines, the 
improvement of railway manage- 
ment with regard both to economy 
and public convenience.'* 

It will be seen that the duties of 
the Commissioners cover an enor- 
mous field, and their responsibilities 
are of the widest. The success of 
the development of course depends 
on the per^nnel of the Board, and. 
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as it is at present constituted, it 
should infuse vitality into the 
railways and bind them into an 
intelligent federation. Mr. Wynne 
has always been an enthusiastic 
Volunteer. In 1888 he raised the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Volunteers. 
Col. Wynne was appointed in 1891 
an Honorary A.-D.-C.to the Viceroy, 
and was created a C.I.E. on the ist 
January 1903. 

Hon. Mr. THOMAS GORDON 
WALKER, I.C.S., C.S.I., Financial 
Commissioner, Punj ab, Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
Mr. Walker was born in Murray- 
shire, Scotland, in 1849, and is the 
son of the late Rev. H. Walker, 
received his education at the 
Gymnasium, Old Aberdeen, and 
subsequently at the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. He entered the Indian 
Civil Service in the year 1870, after 
passing the usual competitive exa- 
mination. He arrived in India in 
November, 1872, and was appointed 
to the Punjab as Assistant Com- 
missioner. From 1878-84 he was 
Settlement Officer of Ludhiana and 
also acted as Under-Secretary to 
Government From 1884 1888, 

Mr. Walker held the post of Regis- 
trar of the Punjab Chief Court. In 
February 1888 he was appointed 
Senior Secretary to the Financial 
Commissioner, and subsequently 
held the post of Commissioner of 
Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration. In 1896 he was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner, 
and Divisional Judge in 1898, being 
raised to the Bench of the Chief 
Court in December of the same year. 
In 1901 Mr. Walker was appointed 


Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Delhi Division, and in 1903 acted 
as Member of the Central Com* 
mittee, Coronation Durbar, Delhi. 
In the same year he was decorated 
with the Order of the Star of 
India with the rank of Companion. 
In 1905 and in 1906 he was ap- 

E minted Member of the Imperial 
egislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. ARTHUR DE- 
LAVAL YOUNGHUSBAND, i.c.s.. 
Commissioner, Bombay, was educat- 
ed at Rugby and Clifton Colleges. 
After the examination of 1875 he 
was appointed to the Bombay 



Civil Service. He arrived on the 
9th December 1877, and served as 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate 
at Surat. He also held charge of 
the Office of Talukdari Settlement 


Officer and Assistant Political 
Agent. In 1885 ^ he was put on 
special duty in connection with the 
trial of certain persons accused in an 
affray between Cambay and Gaek- 
wadi village. The following year 
he was on duty at P6ona under 
instructions from His Excellency 
the Governor. On his return from 
leave in 1888, he was appointed Ad- 
ministrator of the Rajpipla State, 
and in 1890 was Private Secretary 
to H. E. the Governor of Bombay. 
From the latter end of 1890-91 he 
was re-appointed Administrator of 
the Rajpipla State, after which his 
services were placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India for em- 
ployment in the Central Provin- 
ces. In November 1891 he was 
transferred to Nagpur as Assistant 
Commissioner, and at the beginning 
of the following year was made 
Deputy Commissioner. In Nov- 
emW 1893 he was appointed Polit- 
ical Agent, Chhatisgarh Feuda- 
tories, in addition to his own du- 
ties. After his return from leaye in 
1897 he was appointed Commission- 
er of the Chhatisgarh Division and 
held charge of the office of Polit- 
ical Agent. For the excellent work 
performed by him during his tenure 
of office, the Hon’ble Mr. Young- 
husband was awarded the Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal in 1901 and retransfer- 
red to Bombay as Commissioner. 
In April 1903 he was appointed a 
member of the Committee to revise 
the Famine Relief Code in addition 
to his own duties, and in July of 
the same year was appointed 
a.s an additional member of the 
Council of the Governor of 
Bombay. 




Mr. DHANNIJ LALL ACiAK- 
WALLA, B.A., Solicitor, Calcuttii, 
was born in the year 1870, and re- 
ceived his education, first in the City 
('ollege, and afterwards in the Presi- 
dency College. He obtained his ar- 
ticles from Mr. Leslie, Attorney-at- 
Law. After serving his articles, he 
was enrolled as an Attorney <»f the 
Calcutta High ( ourt in the year 

1896. and joined Mr. ('. N. Manuel in 

1897. Mr. Agarwalla and Mr. 
Manuel have continued to practise 
together since, the firm’s name being 
Manuel and Agarwalla. Mr. Agar- 
walla is connected with the Marwari 
Association as Vice-President, and 
with the Vishudhanand Vidyalaya 
and Vaisya Sabha as President. 

Mr. NOBIN CHAND RURAL, 
Attorney, Solicitor, 'Proctor and 
Vakeel of the High Court of Jiidic a- 
ture at Fort William in Bengal, Mr. 
Rural was born at Calcutta in 1845, 
and educated at the Hindoo School 
and Presidency College. He served 
his articles to Mr. A. St. John Car- 
ruthers and w^as admitted in the year 
1872. He started the linn of Nolnn 
Chand Rural in the 3'ear 1875 and 
continued it under that designation 
until the year 1897 when he took 
Messrs. G. C. Set and M. L. Pyne 
into partnership, whereupon the 
style was changed to N. C'. Rural 
& Co. Mr. Rural’s services have 
always lieen held in high esteem 
as a lawyer in criminal practice. In 
the earlier years of his practice he 
devoted himself largely to this 
branch of practice and took part 
in many sensational trials. He was 
actively engaged in the great case 
known as the Wahabi trial, in 
which he assisted the famous 
Bombay advocate Mr. Anste\’, who 
was brought speciall\' across India 
to defend this case. Mr. Rural has 


devoted time to civil duties and 
has serv^ed as a Commissioner on the 
Calcutta Corporation for 20 years. 
He was ap])ointed a Presidency 
Magistrate and a Justic'e of the 
Peace in the year 1876, and was 
invested with powers to sit singly 
lor trial of cases, which office he 



still holds. He has won the praise of 
successive Chief Presidency Magis- 
trates. The useful institute known 
as the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School, almost owes its existenct* 
to Mr. Rural, for at the time that 
it was struggling for continuance 
he took in hand its finances and 
in a short s])ace of time succeeded 
in raising the respectable sum of 
Rs. 45,000 from the public for the 
erection of a school building. Mr. 
Rural is Vice-President of this in- 
stitution, and also a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dalhousie 
Institute, British Indian Associa- 


tion, Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion, India Club, and Honorary’ 
Secretary of tht‘ Suvarnabanik Cha- 
ritable Society, besides taking an 
active i)art in such charitable organ- 
isations as the Calcutta Benevolent 
Society, District Charitable Society, 
and S. P. C. A. He is a promi- 
nent Mason and an old Past Master, 
and has taken many honours among 
the Fraternity, having attained the 
degrees of Royal Arch in Chapter 
New Union, Mark Master and Royal 
Ark Mariner. As a Masonic Lecturer 
he has done eminent service to the 
Craft. 

Mr. A. CHAUDHURI, m.a., 
Barrister-at-law, and Advocate of 
the Hi|jh Court, has practised his 
])rofessK)n in Calcutta for the i)ast 
twenty years, and during that time 
has been identified with many of 
the important cases on the Original 
Side of the Court. After passing 
through the usual preliminary 
course of education, Mr. Chaudhuri 
attended the Calcutta Universit^^ 
w^here he was the last student to 
take the B. A. and M. A. degrees 
simultaneously. 

In 1881 he went to England, and 
entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, remaining there until 1885 ;he 
graduated in Mathematics in 1884, 
and in the Law Tripos in 1885. 
He was for some yQ'dV^ one of the 
editors or the College Magazine, 
“ The Eagle,” and was one of the 
founders of the Societ^^ of Indian 
students known as the Mujlis. 

At Cambridge, he was contem- 
])orary with Dr. J . C. Bose, c.i.e., one 
of the most celebrated scientists of 
the da^^ His inclinations as a young 
man ran in the direction of litera- 
ture and most of his spare time 
at St. John’s w^as devoted to its 
stud\'. 
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On his return to India in 1886, 
he had to face severe competition, 
and for a time experienced all the 
vicissitudes of a beginner. There 
was also at that time some preju- 
dice against Bengali barristers who 
have, however, established their 
position. Mr. Chaudhuri attributes 
their success largely to their 
knowledge of the country and its 
languages. His talents, however, 
were appreciated quite early in his 
career and his work at the Bar 
speaks for itself. 

Outside his profession, he takers 
the keenest interest in politics and 
as Honorary .Secretary tf) the Bengal 
Landholders’ Association, he is in 
a position to exercise considerable 
influence. He strongly ojqiosc'd 



Mr. A. CHArniii'Ki. 

the partition of Bengal and drafted 
a representation for the Association 
which the then Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, characterised as the ablest 
and strongest produced by tlie op- 
position. When President of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held 
at Burdwan in 1904, he delivered 
an address on the ])olitical situation 
of the day, the text being ‘‘A 
subject race has no politics ’ ’ 
which created a nublic discussion in 
the press of Inaia lasting over a 
year. Much notice was taken of 
it in European papers. 

Mr. Chaudhuri is a firm believer 
in the Swadeshi movement for which, 
however, he claims no ])olitical 


significance. He is of opinion that 
the industries of India should be 
encouraged, and in princijile claims 
for the country rights similar to 
those enjoyed by the Colonies. As an 
elected Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, he takes the keenest in- 
terest in educational matters, and is 
closely identified with the recently 
formed “ National Council of Fldu- 
cation” with which Dr. Sir Guru- 
das Banerjee, c.i.e., late Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Calcutta University, 
is also associated. Since the death 
of his father, however, Mr. Chau- 
diiri’s second brother, Mr. J. Chau- 
dhuri, has been t^lected to the Bengal 
Council and is now sitting jis the 
representative of tlu‘ Kajshahye 
Division. Mr. Chaudhuri ’s six 
brothers have all since his return 
finished their education in England. 
All of them have graduated in difier- 
ent Universities, and one of tliem, 
Cajitain M. N. Chaudhuri, is in His 
Majesty’s Indian Medical Service, 
'fhe^ family occuj)ies a leading posi- 
tion in Bengal. 

The Hon’ble Mr. j O C. E S H 
CHANDRA CHAUliHURl was 
horn oil the itStV. June i8()4, and 
comes from an old zemindar lamily 
of Haripur, Pabiia, through whom 
Dewan Ram Deva Chaudhuri, the 
rejiuted founder of the Nattore Raj 
f mily, obtained great distinction 
at the tinu^ of Nawab Murshid Quli 
Khan, the founder of Murshidabad. 
On liis mother’s side he is descendi‘d 
from the Roys of Bag (Kasiiiath- 
])ur), }*abna, who tracts tlu‘ir descent 
from one of the twelve Bhunians 
of Bengal who were terriUnial 
magnates and wielded large jiolitical 
pow(‘rs in Mohamm(‘dan times. 
His father, the late Durgadas 
Chaudhuri, was a scholar of the 
Hindu College, and a ]>upil of Dr. 
I). I.. Richaidsoii, and one of the 
earliest members of the subordinate 
executive' service in Bengal. 
The Hon’ bio Mr. J. Chaudhuri is 
his second sou. He was (educated 
at the Collegiate School at Krish- 
naghur and at the Presidi'ucy and 
St. Xavier’s Colleges at Calcutta. 
After obtaining his M. A. degree, 
he was for a timi' Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physics in the Metro- 
politan Institution, Calcutta. He 
then jiroceeded to England, and 
joined New College, Oxford, when* 
lie took Science |)relimiiiaries and 


Honours in Law Final. He is also 
a Harris ter-at- Law of the Inner 
Temple and an Advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court. As Editor of 
the Calcutta Weekly NoteSy the only 
Weekly Law Journal in India, whicn 
has beim in existence for ten years, 
he has acquired a position in the 
Ni'wspajMT world. 

The first Industrial Exhibition in 
connection wdth the Indian National 
Congress w^as successfully inaugurat- 
ed by him in December kjoi. Since 
then Indian Industrial Exhibitions 
have been held in Ahmedabad, Mad- 
ras, Bombay, and Benans, simul- 
taneously with the Congress and in 
co-operation wnth the Government. 
H<* is also a founder of tin* “ Indian 



Stores, Ld.,” a Joint Stock Comjiariy, 
who confine their business to articles 
of Indian manufacture. Many of 
t i e leading men in Bengal are shartN 
liolders in this Conqiany. The 
objects are to collect articles of 
iiuligenous manufacture and promote 
their sah*. This may be said to have 
given the .start to the Swadeshi 
movement in Bengal. 

He was unanimously elected by 
tin* Municijialities of tlie Rajshahye 
Division to rejnesent them in the 
Bengal Council, where he has for 
tin* last two years advocated the 
improvement of the Bengal rivers 
and waterways. He has also pressed 
for the sanitary imj)rovement of the 
rural ariias which suffer so much 
from malarial fever. 



ito 

Mr. GONESH C H U N D E R 
CHUNDER, son of Cashi Nauth 
Chunder, who was head Native 
Assistant in the firm of Messrs. 
William Moran & Co., Merchants 
and proprietors of the old Mint 
Mart in the City of Calcutta, was 
born at Calcutta on the nth May 



1844, At an early age he receiv- 
ed his Bengali education in the 
Government Bengali Patsala in Col- 
lege Square in Calcutta. In 1853 he 
commenced his English education 
in the Hindu Metropolitan College, 
which was e.stablished in that 
year by educated an»:1 wealthy 
Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta, for 
the education of their children. On 
the abolition of that College in 1858 
he joined a private school known 
as the Bengal Academy, which was 
founded by Mr. Charles DXruze, an 
educationist of that time. In 1860 
he passed the University Entrance 
Examination from that school and 
obtained a gold medal for profi- 
ciency in studies. 

In 1861 he became a student of 
Doveton College, but at the end 
of 1862 by the desire of his father 
he left the Doveton College, and 
early in 1863 became an articled 
clerk to the late •Babu Rama Nath 
Law, a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Swinhoe & Law, then a 
flourishing firm of Attorneys and 
Solicitors in Calcutta. His articles 
expired early in 1868, and in that 
year he appeared in, and siiccess- 
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fully passed,^ the examination for 
Attorneys, and was enrolled an 
Attorney of the High Court in 
February 1868. Shortly after his 
admission he joined the late Mr. 
W. F. Gillanders, also an Attorney 
of that Court, as a partner in his 
business, and the name of the firm 
was changed to Gillanders and 
Chunder. In 1872 he separated 
from Mr. Gillanders and commenc- 
ed to carry on the business of an 
Attorney in his own name. In the 
same year, in pursuance of the rule 
passed by the High Court he was 
admitted a Vakeel of the High 
Court. 

In 1876 when the elective sys- 
tem was introduced into the Mu- 
nicipal Administration of the town 
of Calcutta, he was elected as a 
Commissioner for Ward No. 10 
(Bow Bazar), in which he resides, 
and represented that ward in the 
Calcutta Municipality down to the 
year 1892. During this period he 
also served on the Town Council of 
the Calcutta Municipality. In 1876 
he was appointed an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, which 
apointment he still holds. 

In 1883 he was appointed one 
of the Board for the Attorneys’ 
examination, which appointment he 
also still holds. In 1889 he was 
appointed a Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. He is at present 
an Honorary Fellow of that 
University. 

In 1892 he was appointed by 
Government a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, from which he 
retired in 1894 when his term of 
office expired. 

Mr. Chunder was Deputy Sheriff of 
Calcutta in 1888 when the late Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, m.d., d.l.,c.i.e., 
was the Sheriff. He has acted also 
as Deputy Sheriff to the following 
Sheriffs: the late Hon’ ble Shahzada 
Mahomed Furrock Shah, in 1891, 
to the late Babu Joy Gobind Law, 
C.I.E., in 1895, Shahebzadah Mahom- 
ed Buktyar Shah, c.i.e., in 1900, and 
the late Mr. H. M. Rustomjee, c.i.e., 
in 1902. 

He carried on his business as At- 
torney singly in his own name from 
1872 to 1894, when his eldest son, 
Raj Chunder Chunder, m.a., passed 
the examination of Attorneys of 
the High Court, and in that year 
he admitted his son and Babu Lak- 
shminarain Khettry, b.l., also an 


Attorney of the High Court, as part- 
ners in his business, which has since 
that date been carried on under 
the name and style of G. C. 
Chunder & Co. 

Mr. Chunder was initiated into 
Freemasonry in 1882, in Lodge 
Anchor and Hope, No. 234, under 
the English Constitution, and filled 
the Eastern chair for two successive 
years in 1893 and 1894. In 1894 he 
was appointed to the office of the 
District Grand Registrar in the 
District Grttnd Lodge of Bengal. 

He has l)een a Member of the 
British Indian Association since 
1879, and has taken part in its 
affairs as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management. 

He is a Trustee of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, and a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Mr. WILLIAM GORDON 
LYNCH COTTON, m. inst. c.e., 
M.S.A., son of the late Colonel Hugh 
Calverley Cotton, E. I. Company’s 
Madras Engineers, of Cumbermere, 
Cheshire, joined the Indian P. W. D. 



in 1866, being posted to Delhi. As 
early as 1870 he was appointed Ex- 
ecutive Engineer of the 4th grade, 
and two years later Assistant Sec- 
retary to the Government of India. 
In 1873 he officiated as Under- 
secretary. That same year he was 
posted to the 2nd Circle for special 



duty in connection with the erection 
of the Naga Bridge, and later, in 
November, having been transferred 
to Bengal, rendered service on the 
famine works, for which he received 
the thanks of the Government. 
For services rendered in connection 
with the famine in Madras, in 1877 
he received the thanks of the Mad- 
ras Government. Promotion fol- 
lowed these s])ecial duties, and in 
1881, Mr, Cotton was appointed an 
Executive Engineer, ist grade. On 
return from furlough in 1884 he 
officiated as Superintending En- 
gineer. In 1889 he was appointed 
Superintending Engineer, Bhagal- 
pore Division, and the same year 
was granted leave for two years to 
count for pension. He retired on 
pension in 1891. Aside from his 
profession, Mr. Cotton was gazetted 
a Magistrate in 1868, was elected 
Member of the Society of Arts in 
1870, and an A. M. Inst. C.E. in 1874 
and transferred to Membership in 
1890. He joined the firm of Oldham 
Brothers, Civil Engineers, in 1890, 
becoming sole proprietor in 1895. 
From this firm he retired in 1902 to 
become a Consulting Engineer. 
Since 1891 he has been Consulting 
Engineer to the Administrator- 
General of Bengal. He prepared 
the working plans and supervised 
the construction in 1894-96 of the 
large premises on Dalhousie Square, 
erected by the Standard Life 
Insurance Company. 

Messrs. CORNFORTH AND 
MISTRI, Bombay, Incorporated Ac- 
countants, established in 1896, have 
their offices at 4, Bruce Lane, Bom- 
bay. Mr. Nusserwanji Rustomji 
Mistri, F.S.A.A., the sole proprietor, 
was born in 1865 in Boml)ay, and re- 
ceived his education at Sir J. Jee- 
jeebhoy’s Charitable School in that 
City. His first experience was ac- 
quired in the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay, 
Public and Military Works Depart- 
ments, Accounts Branch, which he 
joined in 1879. He resigned the 
Government service in 1894, to assist 
Mr. J. P. Cornforth, Incorporated 
Accountant, and entered into part- 
nership with him in 1898, acquiring 
the sole proprietorship a year later on 
the death of Mr, Cornforth. With 
additional responsibility came the 
desire to extend his sphere of useful- 
ness, and Mr. Mistri, supported by 
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Mr. Burjorji Pestonji Poncha of 
Pochaji & Co., China Mercliants, 
provided a long-felt want by start- 
ing in Bombay a school called the 
“Accountancy Institution’' of com- 
mercial educational subjects of the 



Mr. N. U. Mistri, 

London Commercial Examination 
Board, sulqects which are now in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and Bengal. 
Public examinations iii this con- 
nection were first introduced in 
Bombay l)y Mr. Mistri as a teacher 
in Accountancy and Commercial 
subjects, and the commercial com- 
munity are thus enabled to re- 
cruit their offices with trained 
hands. Mr. Mistri enjoys a fairly 
large ])atronagc as Auditor for about 
25 firms in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Colombo, etc. 

Mr. vSHAMUL DHONK DUTT, 
Solicitor, senior member of the firm 
of Sliamul Dutt & Gupta, is the son 
of the late Kali Chani Dutt, Zemin- 
dar. He was born at Calcutta in the 
year 1843 and educated at the Hindu 
College and at the Presidency College, 
His first articles were t(» Mr. W. F, 
Gillanders, but subsequently these 
were transferred to Baliu Roma 
Nauth Law, of the firm of Swinhoe 
and Law. Mr. Dutt duly passed his 
examination in the year 1870 and 
was enrolled in December of the 
same year. As he had passed before 
his turn, he had to endure a wait of 


2n 

six months before being enrolled, 
Mr. Dutt’s abilities speedily brought 
him in business when he commenced 
to practise on his own account, and 
for some years he conducted .single- 
handed his growing practice, but 
later he took into jiartnershi}) Mr. 
Nalin Chandra Gupta, who had been 
his articled clerk. The firm after 
Mr. Gupta’s enrolment became Dutt 
and Gu])ta under which title it is 
still carried on and has become very 
prominent in legal circles. Mr. 
Dutt takes an interest in public 
affairs and in all matters ap])er- 
taining to the well-being of his 
countrymen. 

Mr. ROBERT FOREST DED- 
RICKSON, L.R.C.P. (ED.), L.R.C.S. 
(ED.), L.M.D. (DUBLIN), was hom in 
Dublin in the year 1856, and edu- 
cated at the Ro3'al College of Sur- 
geons in the same city, and subse- 
quently at Edinburgh University. 
He attained the distinction of Senior 
Prizeman in Surger}^ in 1875. His 
first practice in surgery was experi- 
enced in the service of the Star Line 
of steam ships, with which he sailed 
as Surgeon for a time. After a 
period of this description of work he 


1 



proceeded to India and commenced 
practice on his o^\n account. He 
was Honorary Surgeon to the Port 
Defence Volunteers for a period 
of sixteen years. He is a prominent 
Mason, having been connected with 
the Craft for twenty-five years. 
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Every degree in Masonry has now 
been passed by liim, and he has 
occupied the Eastern Chair in all 
the degrees. He is also a Past 
Preceptor of Knights Temiilar and 
is a Past Most Wise Sovereign of 
Rose Croix. He has been twice 
Master of Lodge “True Friendship.’' 

Mr. WILLIAM HAROl.D ED- 
WARDS,Solic'itor (Captain, Northern 
Bengal Mounted Rifles), Darjeeling, 
was born at Liskeard, Cornwall, and 
educated at Sherborne Public School. 
In 1888 he was articled to Messrs. 
Geare and Mathew at Exeter and serv- 
ed the last year of his articles with 
Messrs. Geare, Son & Peas(‘, Solicitors, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. He 
passed the final examination in 1893, 
after which he remained with the 
latter firm for the period of a year. 
Ill the following year he was engag- 
ed in Parliamentary work for the N. 
E. District of Cornwall with the 
Unionist Party. He left England 
in the year 1895 and came to India 
to join the Calcutta firm of Solicitors, 
Messrs. Orr, Roliertson and Burton, 
with whom he remained for eight 
years until 1903, when he took over 
his present practice from Mr. Ed- 
mund Ujiton. Mr. Edwards is a 
member of the Municipal Commis- 
sion ; commands tlu^ Maxim Gun 



Company of the Northern Bengal 
Mounted Rifles ; is the Captain of 
the Darjeeling Volunteer Fire 
Brigade; a Steward of the Darjeeling 
Races; is President of the Band 


Fund Committee, and a member 
of the Darjeeling Improvement Fund 
Committee. 

Messrs. ALEXANDER FLET- 
CHER FERGUSON & Co. area 
firm of Chartered Accountants with 
their offices in Green Street, Bombay, 



Mr. A. F. Kerouson. 
where they started business in 1893. 
Mr. Ferguson, the senior partner, 
was born in Scotland in 1860 and 
educated at the Perth Academy, at 
London University, and is an English 
Chartered Accountant. He has been 
in the service of several firms in 
London including that of Messi*s. 
Cooper Brothers & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, one of the principal 
houses in that ])rofession. Mr. 
Ferguson came over to Bombay in 
i88() joining Messrs. Richie Steuart 

Co., Merchants (now extinct), and 
was appointed to the charge of 
tlieir Accounts Department. In 
1893 Mr. Ferguson seeing that there 
was a good ojiening in Bombay for 
the practice of , his profes.sion bt gan 
business on his own responsibility, 
and had the distinction of being the 
only Chartered Accountant practis- 
ing in that capacity in Bombay 
twelve years ago. The firm audit 
the accounts of public companies, 
adjust partnership and executor- 
ship accounts, and are employed 
in the valuation of the goodwill of 
concerns, and in the promotion of 
public companies. 

The other partner is Mr. W. 


Turner Green, c.a., of Glasgow, 
who has been in partnership with 
Mr. Ferguson for the last three 
years, Mr. Allan L. S. Roberts, C.A., 
filling the office of Assistant. 

Messrs. Ferguson & Co. discharge 
the duties of Secretaries to the Bom- 
bay Fire and Marine Associations, 
and adjust the accounts in connec- 
tion with all large fire losses in 
Bombay. 

Mr. THOMAS THEOPHILUS 
FORBES, Bar.-at-law, of Dilkusha 
House, Lucknow, and Plaisance, 
Mussoorie, was born in India, being 
the third son of Mr. Alexander 
John Forbes of Forbesganj in the 
District of Purneah in Bengal, a well 
known and highly respected Indigo 
Planter and Zemindar, himself the 
grandson of General Forbes of the 
Honourable East India Company’s 
Service, at one time officiating Com- 
mander-in Chief in India. Mr. T. 
T. Forbes proceeded to England as 
a youth to finish his education, and 
after the termination of his studies 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn and was 
called to the Bar in the year 1867. 
He returned to Calcutta in 1871, 
and for a short time jiractised in 
that city. He presently proceeded 
to Lucknow in Oudh and soon estab- 
lished himself as one of the most 



successful leaders of the Bar in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
now incorporated in the United 
Provinces. He practised law dili- 
gently till the year 1893, when he 
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retired owing to failure of his health. 
Mr. Forbes is an advocate of the 
High Courts of Calcutta and Allaha- 
bad and of the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh. He is a 
large landed proprietor in Mussoorie 
and a great many residences in that 
station are his property. He has 
taken considerable interest in the 
improvement of that hill Sanitarium 
and is one of the founders of the 
New Race Course and Polo Ground. 

Mr. CHARLES PIFFARD HILL, 
Barrister-at-law, is the youngest 
son of the late James Hill, Mer- 
chant of Calcutta. He was born 
at Calcutta on the 15th December 
1841, and j)roceeded to England for 
his education, atul later to Germany. 
He i)ursued his Uni varsity career at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where he held a scholarshij). While 
at the University he became 
Captain of his College Boat Club. 
Mr. Hill’s University studies were 
marked with «listinction. He took 
a Senior Optimo Degree in the Ma- 
thematical Tripos in the year 1864. 
After leaving College he commenced 
to read for the Bar and was called 
by the Society of the Inner Temple 
in April 1867. For some years he 
practised in England, joining the 



old Home Circuit and the Surrey 
Sessions. Mr. Hill returned to India 
in January 1871 and was enrolled in 
the same month as an Advocate of 
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the Calcutta High Court, where he 
has since practised. 

Dr. NANABHAI NAVROSJI 
KATRAK, born in December 1858, 
is a well-known Bombay Medical 
Practitioner, a Justice of the Peace, 
an Honorary Magistrate, and a 
l)rominent member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation Standing 
Committee. He was Vice-President 
of th(^ Grant Medical College Medical 
Society, and an Examiner in Materia 
Medica in the Bombay University. 
Is author of “Materia Medica of 
India” and their therapeutics, a 
book containing a com])lete list of 
Indian drugs. Receiving his educa- 
tion in the Elphinstone High School, 
he established a debating Society, 
which flourished as long as he re- 
mained there. During his career he 
carried off several prizes and even- 
tually joined the Grant Medical Col- 
lege, and distinguished himself by 
winning several scholarships in 
Medicine and Surgery. Shortly 
after passing his L. M. & S. degree 
he was appointed Special Medical 
Officer for the Cholera Epidemic in 
1883. He joined the Grant Medical 
Society, of which he was made 
Secretary, and introduced a system 
of discussing important subjects, and 
afterwards wrote a paper on Fever 
which was considered attractive by 
all the Medical faculty. He 
contributed three pa|)ers towards 
the Indian Medical Congress held 
at Calcutta which were m u c h 
ap])roved of, and also took a keen 
int(?resl in social and j)olitical 
questions. In his own community 
Dr. Katrak is one of the reformers 
and takes a keen interest in the 
advancement and ]u*ogress of his 
own people. He is connected 
with many institutions having 
for their objects advancement, 
social, moral and ])hysical, and is 
always ready to serve the city and 
its people. Dr. Katrak was elected 
a candidate for a seat in the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, and succeeded in 
securing the Fort Ward. From 
the beginning he was known to be 
painstaking and did his best as a 
member of the Corporation to look 
to the sanitary condition of Bom- 
bay. In 1896 he was elected a 
member of the Standing Committee, 
and in 1899 Chairman. During 
the plague epidemic he took a 
prominent part, and persuaded 


many people to be inoculated, 
having himself set the example. 
He is a man highly respected by 



his own community and the public 
for the useful work he does in his 
private and public capacity. 

SirBHALCHANDRA KRISHNA, 
Bombay. A man of great activity, 
kindly, genial, quick to sympathize 
with the sufferings of the poor, and 
never sparing himself in the service 
of his country. Sir Bhalchandra 
may be truly said to occupy, in some 
respects, a unique position in the 
public life of Bombay. Ever since 
he established himself here as a 
medical j^ractitioner, now twenty 
years ago, after resigning his ap- 
pointment as Chief Medical Officer 
and Durbar Physician in the Baroda 
State, he has steadily risen in his 
])rofession and is justly regarded 
as the “prince of practitioners" 
and a leader of the. Hindu commu- 
nity. Although he has always 
enjoyed a very large professional 
practice, he has yet found time to 
ass(jciate himself with institutions 
working for the ])uhlic good. In 
1889 he was returned to the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, as the represen- 
tative of the Girgaum Ward, sub- 
sequently being placed on the 
Standing Committee, and was 
later appointed Chairman of that 
body, a position he held for three 
successive years. As the scope of 
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his usefulness /L^radiuilly wideiK^fl, he 
was unanimously elected JVesidcnt 
of the (\)rj)orati()n for 1898-00. 

Sir I^halchaiidra was horn in the 
year 185^, at Palaspe near Panvid, 
and is the third of. four brothers, 
all of vvliom have more or less 
distinguished themselves in luiblic 
life. .\‘t(‘r f)assing the N'ernacular 
course, Jjc entered the El])hinstoiH* 
High School, while the late Mr. 
Kirkham was Princi])al, and it was 
in this Institution he accjuired the 
principles of regular and methodical 
work, to which he is Indebted for his 
success in life. In l8()0 he joined 
the Grant Medical College, and in 
1873 passed his F.. M. in the first 
class and carried off the Sir 
Jainsetjee Jeeje<d)hai Gold Medal 
and the Charles Miiirhead prize. 

Aft(‘r leaving College Dr. Hhal- 
chandra accepted the appointmtmt 
of Assistant Surgeon in the j. J. 
Hospital, and was soon afterwards 
transferred to Handra. Promotion 
came (|uickly, and lie was apjioint- 
ed as Assistant Surgeon in charge 
of the Hos])ital at Palanpur, a 
post of CO n s i (1 e r a b 1 e respon- 
sibility and trust. Palanpur in 
those days did not differ mucli in 
points of education and progress 
from other districts. The people 
had 110 faith in the English system 
of medicine and wen* ri'luclant to 
take advantage of the facilities 
placed within their reach hy the 
State, and consequently it was an 
e X c eedi n gly di ffi c u 1 1 a 11 tl del i ca t e t a s k 
for Dr. Hlialcha ndra to inspire ('oii- 
fjdenc'c in a peojde grossly ignorant 
and sujxTstitious and inclined to 
regard English medicine with snsjii- 
cion and distrust. Tact and jinlg- 
ment W(*re nei'cssary qualjliciUions, 
and it is no exaggiuation to say 
that these, combined witli liis innate 
sympathy contributed, in a consid- 
t'rable degn*e, to the rapid pojm- 
larization of English medicine in th(' 
Palanpur Stale. 

A more difficult task, however, lay 
liefoie him, t»L., that of mainlaining 
his relations with tlie Pt'litical Agt'iit 
on the one Jiaiid, and (he J")nr(xir 
on the other, a ml to sbxT clear of 
file factions in the Slate. He was 
<'ininently succe^ssfnl in keejiing 
himself in good iaM)i‘ with both, 
until domestic beroavement, and 
chiefly the unsuitability of climate, 
rendered it necessary for him to 
seek a change from the scene of his 


early labours. Sir W. G. Hunter, 
his old Principal, readily offered to 
('iitertain his services as a teacher 
in the Vernacular C lass at the (irant 
Medical Collegt', but the Surgeou- 
(ieneral could ill spare him from 
Palanpur. At last Dr. Hhalchandra 
succeeded in his efforts and was 
transferred to ILissein. He did not 
retain this ap]K)intment for long, as 
lie was appointed Prim ipal of llie 
V^ernacular College of Science, 
started by the late Raja Sir T. 
Madhav Rao, the then enlightened 
Dewan of Baroda. The institution 
liad, in its initial stage, to work under 
adverse circumstances, but under tlie 
wise guidance of its able Principal, 
it soon overcame all obstacles, luid 
won the approbation of Mr. Melville. 



tile then Agent to the (iovernor- 
General. Finding \hr work entnist- 
(‘d to him too arduous. Dr, P,;il- 
chandra aj)plie(] to the British 
(iovtTumeiit for ]H'rmission to revert 
lohis juTmaiient aj)poiutm(‘iil ; hut 
Hit Highness Maharani jamnabai 
Sahel) ('.xerted her influence with the 
.Agent to the (iovernor-CitMieral and 
Raja Sir T. Madhav Rao. to retain 
him in the service of the State, vvitii 
tlie r(‘siilt that fiis duties were 
reduced and his salarv incri ased. 
Th)th Mr. Melville and Raja Sir T. 
Madhav Rao held him in high 
esteem and, on the retirement of 
Dr. Cody, he was appointed to the 
highl)' ros}X)nsil)le post of Chief 
Medical Officer and Durbar Physi- 


cian. This opened a career of 
greater usefulness to him, and his 
name has becoim^ a lionsehold word 
in Baroda and tlu‘ neighbouring 
districts as an ideal physician. 
Although, it is now nearly twenty 
years since lie severed his connec- 
tion with Baroda, he still continues 
to act as Consulting Physician to 
many of the Native States in 
fiuzarat and Kathiawar. 

In the* >'(‘ar 1885 Dr. Hhalchandra 
came to J^oml'ay and established 
hims(*lf successfully as a private 
])ractitio7ier. H«* was nominated a 
Fellow of the Bombay Ihiiversity in 
1887, and was subst‘qucntly elected 
a S>'ndic in medicine for two succes- 
sive years. He was one of those who 
fougiit so strenuously for the raising 
of the status of graduates in medi- 
cine, and the substitution of the 
degree ol M. B. for L. M. dc S., and 
nndtM the able leadership of tlie 
late Mr. Justice Ranado, succeeded 
in getting the vernaculars introduc- 
ed into tlie curriculum of the M. A. 
examination. The Senate of the 
University showed their apprecia- 
tion of his services by unanimously 
electing him in iQoi as their re- 
presenlative on the Local Lc^gislative 
Council (to which he had already 
been once pre\ iously nominated by 
Government in 1897), and he was 
eh'cted a Dean in medicine in 1904. 

N('ither was the Government be- 
hind other bodies in recognising his 
worth and merits. Tliey nominated 
him a J. P., a hdlow of Mie Univer- 
sity, and in i8<)7 a Meinl^er of the 
J.oc al L(’gislativ(‘ Council , and it was 
during his fust term of office that 
the Bomliay lm])rovement Trust 
Bill was pass(‘d. In company with 
Sir Pherozshah he played no in- 
significant j)art in th(' elimination of 
some of its obj(*ctional)le features, 
(ioverument showed their further 
appreciation of his stTvices by 
the bestowal of a Knighthood on 
him, an honour the significance of 
which can b(^ best understood in 
the light of the fact that he was 
the second recipient of that dis- 
tinction amongst the Hindus in 
the Presidenc}^ the first being Sir 
Manguklas. 

The Educational De])artment 
resol v('d . some few years since 
to introduce alterations in the 
orthography of the Marathi reading 
series, wffiich, in the opinion of 
competent Marathi scholars, were 



unreasonable* and uncalled for. A 
Committee was formed to combat 
the pro})osed changes witli Sir Bhal- 
chandra as its President, and a 
strong memorial against tlie action 
was submitted l)y l.\im to the 
Government with the result that 
the proposals were abajidoned. 

His services in connection with 
the Hindu Calendar Reform Com- 
mittee of which too he is the Presi- 
dent, have l>cen ecjually valuable 
and meritorious. It was through 
his influence and excTtions aided by 
those of liis colh'agues on the Com- 
mittee, tliat the mov'eineiit proved a 
complete success. 

Sir Bhalchandra is 55 years of age 
and has yet before him, let us hope, 
a long span of years of continued 
usefulness. 

Messrs. LOVELOCK eSc l.KWES, 
Chartered Accountants, No. 25, 
Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

The firm was founded early in 
^^73 l^y Mr. W. A. 13 rowne, who 
was one of the })ion('ers of Accuuiit- 
tancy in India. In i8cSo the In- 
stitute of (diartered AccoLiiitauts 
was incorporated and Mr. Browne 
bticame a member. 

Mr. A. S. l.ovelock, A.C.A., ioined 
Mr. Browne in 1880 and became 
a partner in April 1881, the firm 
being styled “ Browne cN: Lovelock.” 

Mr. J. H. Lewes, a.c.a., who 
had been practising in London, 
came to Calcutta in February i88j 
as an assistant of the firm and be- 
came a ])arliicr in May 1886, the 
name of the firm being clianged to 
** Browne, Lovelock <S: Lewes. ” 

Mr, W. A. Browne retired from 
the firm in May 1889 and estab- 
lished himself in ])ractire in Lon- 
don. The name of the firm was 
then altered to “Lovelock 8: Lewes” 
and it has since remained unchang- 
ed. In June i88f), the firm re- 
moved from Commercial Buildings, 
where the business up to that time 
had been carri(‘d on, to No. 25, 
Mangoe Lane, in wliich house they 
have remained ii]> to the ])resent. 

Mr. C. H. Coates, a.c.a., ari<l Mr. 
E. W. S. Russell, a.c.a., who had 
been assistants of the firm from April 
1892 and June 1891 respective- 
ly , became partners in May 1900. 

In November 1903, Mr. A. S. 
Lovelock died suddenly on the eve 
of his retirement after 30 years of 
work, amid widely-expressed testi- 
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mony to the esteem in which he 
had been held, and to liis personal 
I)owers of attraction. 

Mr. A. H. Lewes, n.A., a.c.a., 
aiidMr. R.R. (iriffith, a.c.a., who 
liad been assistants of the firm since 
1897, became partners in May 1905. 
The .Staff consists of 5 Partners, 10 
European Assistants (all of whom 
with 2 exceptions arc Chartered Ac- 
countants) ami 49 Native Assistants. 

Mr. FRANKLIN MARSTON 
LESLIE, n.A., (CaptaiHy 2nd C.F.R.), 
Solic itor, of the Firm of Leslie and 
Hinds, High Court, Calcutta, son 
of the late Sheppard Jolm Leslie, 
Solicitor, High (‘ourl, Calcutta, 
was born at Dum-Dum, near 
Calcutta, 9th September 1868, 
and educat(‘d at Doveton Colleger, 
Calcutta. Matriculated C'alcutta 
Univ(U'sity, I)eceml)er 1882. Passed 
First Examination in Arts, Calcutta 
Universitv, in March 1885, and 
obtained Morgan Testimonial Medal 
in English Literature in that ye^ar. 
(iiadualed B. A. with Honours, 
Calcutta Universitv, from Presi- 
dency ('ollege. Marcli i 8«S7. ltnroll(‘(l 
Soli('it<H% HighC'ourt, Calcutta, June 
18(^3. As a Volur.t(‘er has served 
for 20 velars and is now a ( ajitain 



in the 2nd Battalion, Calcutta Vol- 
unteer Rifles. Was granted tlie 
Long Service Medal in March iQob. 
As a Freeinasf)]* is I. P. Master of 
Lodge Defence, No. 2839 E. ( ., 
Wor. Mast<‘r of Lodgf*, East India 
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Arms No. 3o8(> E. C. (1905 A. D.), 
P. Z. of Royal Arch Chapter Hope, 
N(^. 20() C. (1906 A. D.) Also 18 ’ 
K.T. and K.M. and M.M.M. Mr. 
Leslie married Helen, daughter of 
Henry Bawn Addis, m. inst. C.e., on 
the 13111 .\pril i8()5, and has issue 
two sons and two daughters. 

Mr. CH ARLES NORMAN MAN- 
UEL, Solicitor and Vakil, Calcutta. 



This well-known Calcutta lawyer was 
born in the year i84() and eciuc.ated 
at the i)o\'et(»ii College in the same 
city. He was admitt(Hl an Attor- 
lU'V jiiid Solicitor (d the High 
( ourt at h'ort William in Bengal in 
the year 1871, and as a Vakil oi 
t]u‘ same Court in i.SSf). He, is a 
meinlua ol the firm of Manuel aii<l 
Aga.rwalla. Mr. Mauiiel has a very 
high rejmtalion in Criminal C’ourt 
]»iactii'i; to which he has largely 
(levotc'd himsell, though h(‘ has not 
ii‘‘gle('ted pra(ih;e on the (Iriginal 
Side ol the High Court. In the 
( riiniiial Courts, lie is kjiown as a 
most suc('(^sslul ])lead(‘r and his 
]>ractice is very Jarg(‘. He is one 
of the leading ia\v\\ rs in that line 
in C alcutta. 

Mr. KALI NATH M LITER, 
c.i.E., Solicitor and Vakil of the 
High (a)urt, belongs to a Kulin 
Kayaslha family. He was educat- 
(^d at the Hindu School and Presi- 
dency College, and after finish- 
ing his education became articled to 
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the late Mr. E. H. Sims, Solicitor, 
Calcutta. He was enrolled as an 
attorney in July 1868 and entered 
into partnership with Mr. Sims, 
with whom he continued until 
1873, when he began to practise on 
his own account. He was admitted 
as a Vakil of the High Court on 
the 27th July 1872. 

In 1893 he was joined in his 
practice by Babu Deva Prasad 
Sarbadhikary, m.a., b.l., and they 
havecontinued together since under 
the name of Messrs. Rally Nauth 
Mitter and Sarbadhikary. He is a 
member of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, of which he has been elect- 
ed as one of the Vice-Presidents, 
and was for 23 years an elected 
Municipal Commissioner of Calcutta, 
in which capacity he took an active 
and prominent part in the settle- 
ment of most of the momentous 
matters which were brought up for 
discussion during that period. He 
with several others, owing to some 
misunderstanding with the Local 
Government, resigned his seat in 
the Corporation. While a Munici- 
pal Commissioner he was appointed 
by Government to serve on com- 
mittees appointed to consider the 
desirability of the introduction of 
the Octroi system, and that of the 
amalgamation of some portion of 
the suburban area with the town 
area, and in consequence of his 
intimate knowledge of Munici])al 
affairs. Sir Rivers Thompson nom- 
inated him as a member of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal, in 
which capacity he served for two 
years, during which period the Muni- 
cipal Act of 1888 was passed. He 
was one of the joint Secretaries of 
the Albert Victor Permanent Memo- 
rial Fund which was made over to 
the Government and became the 
nucleus of the Albert Victor Hospital 
at Belgatchia, and he has recently 
been appointed by Government as 
a member of the Committee for 
organising a paying Ward in the 
Medical College Hospital for the 
benefit of the Indian public. He 
is also a Governor of the Bhagawan 
Dass Bogla Marwari Hosjutal. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, appointed 
him a Member of the Calcutta 
Building Commission under the 
residency of the Hon'ble Mr. 
iistice Trevelyan, as a result of 
the labours of which Commission 
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the existing Municipal Act, so far 
as the Building Regulations are 
concerned, was passed. He has 
been a Presidency Magistrate for 
many years and is a leading member 
of the Kayastha Sabha which 
makes social reform on strictly 
Hindu lines its object. 

For his various and meritorious 
services he received the decoration 
of C.I.E. in 1901. 

Mr. ALFRED ERNEST MIT- 
CHELL, M.A. (Oxon), was born at 
Edgl)aston, Warwickshire, in 1869, 
and is the second son of Bruce Mit 
chell. Esq., and grandson of William 
Mitchell, whose name is a household 
word as the inventoi of the J pen. 
At the age of ii he went to school at 
Vcvey in Switzerland where he re- 
mained for a year and a half. From 
thence he went to Uppingham School 
whose head master was then the cele- 
brated Dr. Thring. On leaving Up- 
pingham he went to reside in Paris for 
the pur})ose of acquiring a knowledge 
of the French language. He sub- 
sequently matriculated at Oxford 
and went to Merton College, and 
in 1892 he took honours in the school 
of Jurisprudence. Shortly after he 
was articled to Messrs. Morgan, Price 
& Mewburn, of 33, Old Broad St., 



London E.C., and after qualifying as 
a Solicitor in 1894 he remained on at 
their office until the latter portion of 
1896 when he came out to Calcutta 
to the firm of Messrs. Morgan Sc Co. 
in which firm he became a partner 


in January 1903. He is athletic and 
took several prizes at Uppingham 
for gymnastics, and he figured a good 
deal on the running track at Oxford, 
taking most of his College events. 
For the last two years of his 
course he represented Oxford against 
Cambridge in the cross country run- 
ning. He is a very keen fly-fisher. 

Messrs. MEUGENS, KING & 
SIMSON, Chartered Accountants, 
102, Clive Street, Calcutta. 



Mr. Makc Mkkikxs. 


This firm was started in Septern- 
her 1880 by Mr. Marc Meugens, who 
was joined bv Mr. F. St. Aubyn 
King on ist January 1884, the 
firm being thus “ Meugens & King.’* 
In June 1892 Mr. Anstruther Frank 
Siinson, c.a., of Edinburgh (who 
came out to India in 1886 and had 
established himself as an Account- 
ant in Calcutta) and Mr. Edward 
Mortimer Shand, c.a., of Glasgow 
(who came out originally to Ran- 
goon to the firm of Messrs. Binny 
& Co. but joined Messrs. Meugens 
Sc King’s Rangoon Branch in 1890 
as an Assistant) were admitted 
partners, and the name of the firm 
became “ Meugens, King Sc Simson, 
Calcutta,” Meugens, King Sc 
Shand, Rangoon.’* The firm in 
Calcutta has been carried on from 
that tirhe up to the present under 
that name. In 1904 the Rangoon 
business was given up. Mr. Shand 
died in October 1901 and Mr. F. St. 
Aubyn King in June 1902. Mr. A. 





F. Simson retired in 1904 and Mr. 
Marc Meugcns in Septemto I905, 
and the following partners were ad- 
rnitted in place of those retiring : — 

Mr. E. E. Mcugens, a.c.a., ist 
July 1902. 

Mr. G. P. Nelson, a.c.a., ist 
March 1904. 

Mr. H. W. Hales, a.c.a., 1st July 
1905. 

The Jinn now consists of — 
Partners. 

Mr. Edward Earle Mcug:eiis, a.c.a. 

Mr. Gordon Percival Nelson, a.c.a. 

Mr. Herbert Walford Hales, a.c.a. 

Assistants. 

Mr. Walter Percy Daniel, a.c.a., 

Mr. John Woodhouse Thurston, 

A.C.A., 

Mr. Edw’ard William Vijiey, a.(\a., 

Mr. Wallace Powell, a.c.a., 
all of whom are Members of the Ins- 
titute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, and a Native; 
staff of over thirty in numl'ier. 

Khan Bahadur MUNCHERIEE 
COWASJEE MURZBAN, cj.e., 
F.R.i.n.A., M.iNST.c.E., was bom in 
July 1839, and is one of the oldest 



Klian Bahadur M. C. Mi’RZUAN. 

and most distinguished of Indian 
Engineers. He served the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in many capacities 
throughout a i>eriod of 36 years, 
and for seventeen years, prior to 
his retirement, was Executive En- 
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gineer of the Presidency city of 
Bombay. On the Cori)oratiou of the 
City offering him the a])pointment of 
their Chief Executive Engineer, he 
left the service of Government to 
take up that aj)])ointment. He 



Dr. S. O, Moses. 


was I’rcsidcnt of that Cor))orati()n 
in i8()i. lie served the Municipality 
for nearly eleven years, retiring 
in i()03. Mr. Mnrzban has left his 
mark on Bombay. Many of the 
Public Imildings which adorn the 
City w'^ere constructed under liis 
supervision, some of them being from 
his own designs. His work in carry- 
ing out Fancy Fetes for charitable 
j)urj)oses, and the Bombay Exhibi- 
tion of i(;o4 were much a])j)re('iated 
by the ])ul)lic of Bombay. 1 n Salsette 
he has estal.)lished a new town 
which is called “Murzbana])ad,’* 
after him. Hi* is a Justice, of the 
Peace and a Fellow^ of the Bombay 
University. He w'as a])j)ointed 
Sheriff of Bombay for the year 

I()()5-()6. 

Dr. STEPHEN OWEN MOSES, 
L.K.c.r., L.E.r.s.c;., Calcutta, is the 
youngest son of the late Mr. Owen 
Moses, who was in the firm of 
Messrs. McIntosh, Malloy and Dallas, 
Solicitors. He w^as born at C'alcutta 
in tlie year 1853 and educated at 
La Martiniere and St. Xavier’s Col- 
leges in the same city. For a time 
Dr. Moses was employed in the 
Emigration service, taking several 
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voyages in charge of emigrants to 
the West Indies and Natal. Leaving 
this employment he jiroceeded to 
Scotland and pursued his medical 
studies at (ilasgow where he qualified 
at the Roval College of Surgeons and 
also at Edinburgh. He practised for 
four years at Abcrfeldy, Scotland, 
till the year 1880, when he returned 
to India and commenced practising 
at Calcutta. After a practice in 
India extending over 23 years Dr. 
Moses went to luiro])e and took a 
sjiecial course of study in Dublin. 
He has long been in attendance at 
the Home for the Aged ke])t by the 
Little Sisters of the Poor at Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Dr. JOHN EMMANUEL 
PANIOTY, Surgeon-Colonel, Uilc ^rd 
('. I'. R., son of the lat(^ Demetrius 
Paiiioty, C.I.E., Assistant Private 
Secretary to successive Viceroys 
from Lord Lytton to Lord Elgin. 
Dr. Panioty was born at Calcutta on 
th(‘ 5th October 1856, and educated 
at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 
He passt^d the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University in 



Dr, ]. E, Panioty. 


the year 1872, and the First Exam- 
ination in Arts at the same institu- 
tion three years later. He was then 
enrolled as a student at the Medical 
College, Bengal, and in the year 
1878 passed the first examination 
lor the degree of M. B. He then 
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proceeded home, and was enrolled Surgeon-Captain 1894, Surgeon-Ma- 
as a student of St. Thomas’s Hospitsd^ jor later. On the disbanding of the 
London, and later of St. Mary’s Corps which was then known as 
College, London. He obtained the Cadet Battalion, 3rd C. V. R., he was 
diplomas of Licentiate of the Royal retired with the rank of Surgeon- 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel and permission 
Licentiate of the Royal College of to wear the uniform of the Corps. 
Physicians, Edinburgh, and Licenti- Member of the British Medical 
ate of the Royal College of Physicians, Association and Honorary Presidency 
London, in 1882. He held the post Magistrate, Calcutta, and Life Mem- 
of House Surgeon at the Hospital her of the National Association for 
for Women at Soho Square, London, Supplying Female Medical Aid to the 
from April to September 1883. Women of India ‘‘The Countess of 
Before proceeding to India, he was Dufferin’s Fund.” 
granted a certificate as Public 

Vaccnator. and shortly after his Mr. ARTHUR CHARLES 
arrival was appointed Surgeon PAYNE, m.s.a., Architect, Bombay, 

was born in the year 1867 in, London, 
and was educated privately in Eng- 
land and Germany and the South 
Kensington Art Schools. On the 
completion of his education he was 
articled to Mr. Frederick ' Thos. 
Pilkington, of 24, Russell Square, 
W.C. He remained with Mr. Pilking- 
ton for nine years. In 1896 Mr. 
Payne started in practice at 74, 
Regent Street, London, and several 
buildings were erected from his plans 
and under his supervision. In iqoo 
he came to Bombay and started to 
practise at his present address. H e is 
the Architect for the Orient Theatre 
Company, Limited, the Gaiety 
Theatre, and The City of Bombay 
Buildings Company, Limited. 

Messrs. PAYNE AND COM- 
PANY, Solicitors and Notaries Pub- 
lic, were established in 1868 by Mr. 
Henry Wood Payne (in practice at 
the present time in London) who 
was joined in partn.ership in 1869 
Superirtender tin charge of emigrants by the late Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
from Calcutta to Surinam (Dutch then carrying on business in Bom- 
Gu ar.a), ai:d in April 1884 Surgeon bay, the partnership continuing for 
Superii tei'.dei t ir. charge of re tuned eleven years, till 1880 when it was 
cm:graj.ts frc*m there. His next dissolved. In 1881 Mr. Reginald 
appointment was as Officiatirg Rcsi- Gilbert replaced Mr. Jefferson, and 
dei t Surgeon with private practice the title of the firm was altered to 
of Park Street Disper.sary, and was Messrs. Payne and Gilbert. An- 
cor.firmcd in that appoir.tment in other charge of title was made in 
1887. He was next trar.sfeiTed I0 1884 (on the occasion of the Hon- 
the Char .drey Hospital as Residert curable Mr. Rehimtula Mahomed 
Surgeon with private practice, which Sayani being admitted to partner- 
api)oiT tmert he resigned in 1899, and ship), and again in 1899 to Messrs, 
in 1896 he was ai)])oii ted Medical Payne, Gilbert, Sayani & Co. In 
Officer in charge of the Licensed 1885 Mr. H . A. H . Payne joined the 
Measurers’ Department, Bengal firm while his father, Mr. H. W. 
Chamber of Lommerce, which Payne, retired. Twice again the title 
appointment he sfll h('lds. Joined changed — in 1900 to Messrs. Payne, 
the C. V. R. in 1890, and was ap- Gilbert, Sayani and Moos when Mr. 
pointed to the Cadet Battalion, then N. H . Moos became a partner ; and 
known as the 2nd C. V. R, Appointed in 1903 when the firm amalgamated 



Mr. A. C. Pavne. 


with Messrs. Framji and Dinshaw 
(following the death of Mr. Sayani 
and the retirement of Mr. Gilbert) 
to Messrs. Payne & Co. Mr. H . A. H. 
Payne, the present senior partner, 
was born in 1862 at Calcutta and 
was educated at St. Peter's College, 
Radley, and King’s College, London, 
matriculating at the University of 
London while there. In 1885 he 
was admitted as Solicitor to the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in England 
and at once proceeded to Bombay 
where he has been practising in the 
above firm ever since. He was ad- 
mitted a Notary Public in 1900. 



Mr. H. A. H. Payne. 


Mr. Payne holds the following 
offices : — 

Chairman of the Westralia Mt. 
Morgan Syndicate ; Cha rman, Sir- 
dar Carbonic Gas Company, Limit- 
ed ; Chairman of the Western India 
Motor Company, Limited ; Direc- 
tor of the Leopold Spinning, Bleach- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 
LTO’ted ; Messrs. James Greaves 
Mills Company, Limited ; the Em- 
press Spinning and Weaving Com- 
pany, Limited ; Messrs. Howard and 
Buliough Mills Company, Limited; 
the Connaught Mills Company, 
Limited*; the Kohinoor Mills Com- 
Mny, Limited ; and the Orient 
Theatre Company, Limited. 

Messrs. Payne & Co. act as Soli- 
citors to all these concerns. 




Mr. HENRY HAMILTON REM- 
FRY, Solicitor, Notary Public and 
Patent Agent, is senior member of 
one of the oldest legal firms in India. 
He came to Calcutta in February 
1863, and, after serving his articles, 



Mr, H. H, Remfuy, 

passed successfully and was admitted 
as a partner in t h e busi ness i n which h i s 
father had years before been senior 
member. That firm was originally 
styled Grant, Remfry and Rogers, and 
up to the time of Mr. Grant’s retirement 
he held the (Government Solicitorshij). 

Early in his professional career Mr. 
Remfry evinced a great interest in 
Industrial Law. In thirty-five years 
he has worked ii|) a Patent Agen- 
cy business whi(’h has now a com- 
manding position with accredited 
agents of standing in every (|uarter of 
the globe. A large ])ro])ortion ol the 
Patents granted in India for years 
past have been obtained through 
Messrs.Remfry & Son, thestyle under 
which the business is now carried on. 

Mr. Remfry is a member of the Cal- 
cutta Christian Schools Society, and 
since its start has identified himself 
with the Y. M. C. A. Besides this he 
is a member of numerous societies, 
scientific and otherwise. His work 
‘‘ On the Codification and Im])rovc- 
ment of Law in British India” is 
often quoted. He is also the author 
of a brochure on ‘ ‘ Inventions Likely 
to Pay in India.” A forthcoming 
work by him is entitled ‘ ‘ India 
from a Business Point of view.” 
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Mr. CHARLES EDWARD BALD- 
WIN SEAL, M.K.c.s. (Eng.), l.r.c.p. 
(Loud.), (Captain. Northern Bengal 
Mounted Rifles), was born in the year 
1864 at Leigh Delamere, Wiltsliire, 
and educated at University College, 
London, whence he qualified. Mr. 
Seal took his diplomas in the year 
1888. Hc])ractised at home for some 
three years till in the year i8c)i, he 
came out to India to set up practice 
in the Tea districts. After some 
years s])ent as a medical practitioner 
in Sylhet and the Terai, he came to 
Darjeeling in 1897, where he has 
ever smee ])ractiscd. Mr. Baldwin 
Seal takes a considerable interest in 
volunteering, and is Captain of A. 
Squadron, Northern Bengal Mount- 
ed Rifles, He is a Munici])al Com- 
nrssioner of Darjeeling. He is also a 
prominent Brother of the Craft, being 
Past Master of Lodge “Mount 
Everest,” Darjeeling, the Mark 
Lodge “ Yeatman-Biggs ” and Past 
First Princij)al, ‘‘Mount Everest” 
Cha])ter. 

Mr. THOMAS ROBERT STO- 
KOK, Barrister, was born at Peck- 
ham Rye, Surrey, December 24th, 
1833. His fath(*r, Richard Stokoe, 
was a doctor. He went to school at 
Shooter’s Hill, near Woolwich, and 
afterwards to Wellingborough (Gram- 
mar School, and was then articled to 
his uncle, John ,Stokoe, at H(‘xham 
in Northumberland. He was admit- 
ted as a Solicitor in England in 1855, 
and after serving for some time in the 
office of the Under-Sheriff of Corn- 
wall, he came out to India early in 
1857 to the firm of Judge, Judge 
and Watkins, During the Mutiny Jje 
served for some time as a Trooj)er in 
the Bengal Yeomanr\ C’jivalry. h'roni 
1862 to i 8()9 he was a member of the 
firm of Judge, Watkins and Stoko(‘. 
at which time he returned home and 
read for the Bai, being called at the* 
Inner Tem])le in January 1872. He 
returned to ('alcutta in January 
1873, where he has been jmictising 
ever s'- nee. 

Doctor J OSE PH HE I N R U' H 
C H A R LES SC H ULTEN , ph . d. , 
Calcutta. Dr. Schulten is a native 
of the German Empire and was 
born at Muenster, Wcst})halia, on 
the 5th Augu.st 1865. He pursued 
his studies at the Universities of 
Muenster and Erlangen in Ger- 
many, which occupied five years 
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of his life. For the next two years 
he served as Assistant to Professor 
Dr. J. Ka?nig, and took his degree as 
Ph.D. at the University of Erlangen. 
Dr. Schulten arrived in India in the 
year 1892 in connection with Indigo, 
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and was engaged in pursuits con- 
nected with this industry till 1901, 
when he opened an Analytical and 
Consulting Laboratory in Calcutta, 
at 12, Mission Row. The business 
growing rapidl}% Dr. Schulten re- 
moved to larger ])remises at ii, Clive 
Row, Calcutta, the Mission Row 
I.aboratory jnoving too small for the 
work entrusted to him. Three well- 
qualified assistants arc emjdoyeci 
under Dr. Sell ill ten at Clive Row, two 
of these being fully qualified Euro- 
])ean analytical exports. Dr. Schul- 
ten carries on the business of an Ana- 
lyst and Reporter on all commercial, 
agricultural and technical products, 
manures, etc. He gives ex])ert evid- 
ence in legal cases and imports pure 
chemicals and scientific ajijiaratus. 
He is a member of the “Deutsche 
Chcmische(iesellschaft,” Berlin (the 
(GermanChemical Society), also of the 
” Vereinigung Deutscher Nahrungs- 
mittel Chemiker.” He has published 
si^veral valuable works, among them 
“Beitrage /ur Kenutniss fester 
Loesungen,” Erlangen, 1895; Series 
of Essays on Manures and their 
action, composition and use; also 
Essays on value of soil analysis 
and on technical questions. 






Revd. HUGH MITCHELL 
LEWIS, M.A., Head Master, Bishop 
Cotton School, Simla, was born in 
England in the year 1867 and 
received his education at Marl- 
borough College and as a scholar of 
University College, Oxford. He 
obtained 2nd class Honours in the 
Mathematical final schools in 1890. 
After taking his degree, Mr. Lewis 
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taught as an Assistant Master first 
at Walton Lodge, Cleveden, and 
afterwards at King's School, 
Braton, Somerset. He was ap- 
pointed Head Master of Bishop 
Cotton School, Simla, in 1901, and 
coming to India in the same year, 
took up his duties, in which position 
he has completed his fifth year. 
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Mr.PHANI BHUSAN MUKERJI, 
B.sc. (London), m.r.a.s., Inspector 
of Schools, Presidency Division, 
Bengal, was born in the year i860 
in Bengal, and after being jiartly 
educated at the Dacca College, 
completed his education at the 
University College, London. A 
brief record of his academic career 
may be of interest to friends of 
education in India ; it is noteworthy 
from the honours he obtained 
whilst a student in London, he 
being Gold Medallist in Chemistry 
at University College, and also 
securing honours in Botany and 
Philosophy at the B.Sc, Examin- 
ation of the London University. 
In addition to these he had in 1879 
obtained a ])ri2e of £5 at the 
Iwondon Matriculation Examination, 
a distinction never befoie attained 
by a Bengali student, and in 1878 
he had won the fiilchrist Scholar- 
ship of £100, tenable for five years ; 
he also ot)tained two prizes in 
Philosophy and Logic at the Uni- 
vtTsity College, London, a record 
of scholastic successes which shew 
what can be attained by a native 
of Bengal if he be given projx^r 
facilities for work. 

In 1883 Mr. Mukerji was apfioint- 
ed by the Secretary of State 
for India to the Superior Educa- 
tional Service in India, formerly 
known as the Graded Educational 
Service, now amalgamated with the 
Indian Educational Service, he 
being the first Bengali gentleman 
thus appointed direct to this service 
from the India Office. In the same 
year (1883) Mr. Mukerji commenced 
his official duties, being posted to 
the Rajshahye College as Professor 
th(!re, and in 1887 was transferred 
in the same capacity to the Hooghly 


College, where he also officiated as 
Princi])al for a short time. In 1897 
his services were transferred to the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, as 
senior Professor of Chemistry ; and 
in 1901 he took charge of the office 
of Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division, the appointment which he 
now holds. Besides the honours he 
obtained during his student’s days, 
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he is a Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, a Member ol the 
Asiatic Society ol Bengal, Fellow of 
the Cah’Ulta University, and Hon- 
orar}' Re})resentative of the League 
of the Eni])ire and is also Secretary 
to the Central Text-Book Committee 
of Bengal. As a Professor he 
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devoted himself to the cause of the 
diffusion of the knowledge of 
Western Science (especially Chem- 
istry) in Bengal ; and as an Inspector 
of Schools much of his time has been 
s|xjnt on the introduction of the new 
scheme of vernacular education in 
the schools of his division. His 
former pupils are now useful and 
prominent members of society 
as lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
professors, school masters, and 
magistrates. 

OAK GROVE E. I. R. HILL 
SCHOOLS (BOYS AND GIRLS’), 
situated at Jharipani, near 
Mussoorie. The Hill Schools are 
the outcome of a wish on the 
part of the Directors and other 
authorities of the East Indian 
Railway Company to help those 
employes who cannot afford to 
send their children to England, by 
enabling them to give them a 
sound modern school educatioji, 
under, as nearly as possible, English 
conditions. 

For this purpose the Oak Grove 
Estate, which comprises 193 acres 
of land, was purchased, and the 
first building erected thereon. This 
was opened on June ist, 1888, 
under the Head Mastership of Mr. 
A. C. Chapman and was intended 
for boys and girls, the boys occu- 
pying one end of the building and 
the girls the other. The schools, 
however, grew so rapidly that in 
1896 the adjoining estate of Jha- 
ripani was purchased and a new 
school erected thereon for girls 
only, the boys taking over the 
whole of the original building on 
Oak Grove. There was thus ac- 
commodation for about 240 boys in 
the old building, and about ^ 150 
girls in the new one, but it is ])os- 
sible, without inconvenience, to 
take 246 boys and 154 girls, and 
this has been done on several oc- 
casions. In s])ite, however, of the 
increased accommodation, the 
schools are not nearly large enough 
to take all the children who apply, 
as over 100 per year have, during 
the last few years, been refused 
admission. It is thus quite pos- 
sible that both schools will have 
to be enlarged in the near future 
if they are to keep up their stand- 
ard of usefulness. 

A hospital containing eighteen 
beds was erected in 1897. 


This building is situated about 
half-way between the two schools, 
and has a well-stocked dispensary, 
quarters for two nurses, two wards 
for infectious cases, and two large 
wards for ordinary cases. A native 
doctor also lives close by, and an 
European doctor (either the Civil 
Surgeon, or a retired R. A. M. C. 
officer) in Mussoorie is in charge. 

A swimming-bath was added to 
the boys’ school in 1900 and has 
been found very useful. Regu- 
lar instruction is given in swim- 
ming and life-saving, and many 
certificates and medals have been 
gained from the Life Saving 
Society of Great Britain. 

In 1906 a technical school was 
built near the boys’ school where 
instruction in wood- work and 
iron-work will be given by a compe- 
tent instructor at a very small fee. 
The object of this school is not to 
teach carpentering or blacksmith- 
ing but to train the hand and eye 
by a course of instruction in the 
use of tools and drawing. We 
believe this is the first attempt 
made in a' European school to 
introduce this subject l>ut, from the 
number of applications made by 
parents lor their boys to receive 
instruction, it seems likely to 
become popular and, we hope, 
useful. 

A bakery containing two large 
ovens, flour room, bread rooms, 
godowns. etc., w^as built some few 
years ago and has i)roved a great 
success. Flour is obtained from 
Delhi and the baking is in the 
hands of a native baker undei 
the supervision of a Euro])ean 
Sergeant. 

It should not be supposed that 
the pupils are entirely the children 
of East Indian Railway employes. 
Some years ago arrangements were 
nmde by which children of the 
North-Western Railway employes 
could receive the benefits of the 
school and climate, and afterwards 
other railways were allowed to 
send children. The majority (ra- 
ther over half) are children from 
the East Indian Railway ; then 
follows very closely the North- 
Western Railway. Other rail- 
ways send only a few, the O. & R. 
Railway probably being first with 
about fourteen. 

The schools consist of three 
Departments, viz,, Primary, Middle, 


and High, teaching according to 
the Government Code of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In 
addition to this, boys are prepared 
for Roorkee, the Survey Depart- 
ment, Medical College, and any 
other departmental examinations as 
may be from time to time requir- 
ed ; and girls receive instruction 
in music according to the curri- 
culum of the London Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, many of them hav- 
ing received certificates in all 
grades. Lately typewriting has 
been added to the many subjects 
taught ; we hope shortly to give 
these girls a training in shorthand 
as well, so that, should the neces- 
sity arise, they will be able to earn 
their living as typists and short- 
hand writers. 

Volunteering is a great feature 
in the boys’ training and receives 
every encouragement from the 
Governors. There are two large 
companies, each over 80 strong, 
fully officered by members of the 
teaching staff, well drilled, and 
fairly good at shooting. The range 
is on the estate, but at present is 
only up to 500 yards : it is hoped 
to extend this very soon, so that 
the boys may get practice up to 
700 or 800 yards. 

It has always been the aim of 
the Governors and Head Master 
to make these schools as self-con- 
tained as possible; they have thus 
each got their own laundries and 
drying houses, and a few years ago 
a Post Office was added where let- 
ters, money orders, etc., are re- 
ceived and delivered. The latter 
has been very useful to the school 
and has paid the Postal authorities 
very handsomely. 

To facilitate communication 
between the two schools. Hospi- 
tal, and Head Master’s Office, a 
simi)le telephonic system was 
inaugurated a few years ago, and 
since then the Head Master's 
office has also been connected with 
the Mussoorie system, it now 
being possible to talk to Mussoorie, 
Raj pur and Dehra. This is a 
great boon as, if necessary, a Euro- 
pean doctor can be communicated 
with at any time of the day or 
night. 

No notice about Oak Grove 
would be complete without refer- 
ence to the water-supply. Strangers 
being taken round the school are 
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usually struck by the rows ot 
brass taps in the lavatories and 
bathrooms, and the question is 
commonly asked, ‘‘Where do you 
get your water from ?’ ' The su])ply 
is brought from the Mossy Falls 
in high-pressure pipes, led into six 
large tanks, filtered, and then from 
them distributed all over the build- 
ings. Till the earthquake in 1905 
our daily supply was about 40,000 
gallons ; since then the largest 
spring has disappeared and the 
supply decreased considerably. 
Arrangements are now being made 
by which we may again have water 
in abundance. 

The Head Masterof these schools, 
Mr. A. C. Chapman, served his 
apprenticeship for live years at 
St. Luke's Schools, Chelsea, Lon- 
don, S.W., and was trained at All 
Saints' College, Culham, Oxon, 
during the years 1874-75. On 
leaving College, he became an as- 
sistant master at St. James’s, West- 
minster, and afterwards under 
the London School Board. During 
this time he paid several visits to 
the best continental centres of 
education, especially those of Swit- 
zerland and Germany, and the 
knowledge thus gained has no 
doubt helped him in a most success- 
ful career as a teacher. America 
was also visited, but at that time 
there was very little to be learnt 
from the American system of 
education. 

Mr. Chapman was engaged in 
London in 1885 by the Secretary 
of State to come out to India as 
Officiating Head Master of the Gov- 
ernment Boarding School at Kur- 
seong, and remained there till May 
1888, when he was api)ointed Head 
Master of the new schools then 
being built at Mussoorie by the 
East Indian Railway Company. 
He arrived at Mussoorie on May 
1 2th, 1888, and found the school 
half built and unfurnished. How- 
ever, on June ist a start was made 
with 30 boys and work was carried 
on under the greatest difficulties. 
During the next year the girls' 
school was opened, and the history 
of the schools since then is one 
of unqualified success. 

During his career Mr. Chapman 
has been elected a Member of the 
College of Preceptors, a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and of the Society of Arts. 


He is a keen volunteer and has 
been efficient every year from 
January 1868, having served in Ar- 
tillery, Engineers, Mounted Rifles, 
and Rifles, and passed through 
nearly all ranks from bugler to 
Major. He is in ])ossession of the 
Long Service Medal, and the 
Volunteer Officers’ Decoration and 
IS now Officiating Commandant of 
the Mussoorie Volunteers. 

Mrs. A. E. Chapman, the Head 
Mistress, served her apprentice- 
ship at St. Mathew's, Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E., and was train- 
ed at the well-known Home and 
Colonial Training College, London, 
during the years 1877-78. She 
was afterwards an Assistant Mis- 
tress under the London School 
Board till she was engaged by the 
Secretary of State for India to 
come out here as Officiating Head 
Mistress of the Government Board- 
ing School at Kurseong. In 1888 
Mrs. Chapman was appointed Head 
Mistress of the Girls' De])artment 
of these schools, which j)ost she 
has held ever since, and no small 
share of the success of Oak Grove is 
due to her energy and perseverance. 

The PHILANDER SMITH COL- 
LEGE, Naini Tal, as at present 
constituted, is the outcome of the 
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amalgamation of the Philander 
Smith Institute at Mussoorie with 
the Oak Openings High School 
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at Naini Tal. Both establishments 
having been carried on under the 
auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of America separately 
up to the commencement of 1905, 
At that date, after earnest consid- 
eration by a joint Committee re- 
))rcsenting both schools, it was 
thought advisable to anralgamate 
the institutions. The Philander 
Smith Institute was consequently 
transferred to Naini Tal and the 
amalgamated schools were carried 
on from the ist February 1905 
under the above title. The Phil- 
ander Smith Institute was founded 
by the liberality of Mrs. Philander 
Smith of Oak Park, U. S. A., as a 
memorial to her husband. Oak 
Openings was established in the 
year 1883 by a missionary, Dr. 
Waugh, and reached the zenith of 
its popularity under the Revd. 
Frank Foote as Principal. The 
prosperity which marked the pro- 
gress of both institutions separately 
gives promise of an even more 
successful career as a consequence 
of the amalgamation. The school 
premises are situated upon the 
Sherkadanda Hill, the highest 
estate in Naini Tal. This estate 
lies 1,200 feet above the Naini Tal 
Lake, which is itself some 7,300 feet 
above sea-level. The grounds cover 
about 40 acres and the land at 
the back of the school being un- 
occupied by houses, extends the 
actual range available for the exer- 
cise of the scholars. There are 
four ])rincipal buildings giving ac- 
commodation to the scholars and 
the staff. The first is a large two- 
storied mansion which accommo- 
dates the Head Master's family, 
the lady teachers, the matron, and 
contains the dormitories for the 
junior boys. The second is a three- 
storeyed building of considerable 
dimensions which provides rooms 
for the masters, dormitories for 
the senior boys and class rooms. 
A third building contains a large 
airy dining room, a fine library and 
a few more dormitories. Most of 
the class rooms are situated in a 
fourth building. There are play- 
grounds and tennis courts, the best 
in the station, in the fine grounds 
of the institution, also an up-to- 
date Gymnasium. The air of these 
hills is exceptionally favourable 
to European youths and the School 
has always had a clean bill of 
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health. Cases of a serious nature 
are extremely rare, only two having 
been recorded since 1899. The 
Water-supply is obtained from the 
new Municipal Water Works. The 
Institution is to be congratulated 
on having as Principal, the Rev. 
Frank S. Ditto, a sound scholar with 
over twenty years' experience in 
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teaching. He is ably aided b5' a 
Head Master of proved ability, R.C. 
Bushcr, M.A., and a staff of trained 
and experienced teachers from 
England and India. The school 
course embraces pre])aration for the 
(Government High Standard, the 
Allahabad University Entrance and 
First Examination in Arts, Roor- 
kee Engineering College Entrance 
(Engineer and upper Subordinate 
Classes), Superior and Fourth Grade 
Accounts, the (Government of India 
Secretariat. Forests, Survey, Salt 
and Medical Examinations. Special 
attention is given to the preparation 
of students for entering the English 
and American Universities. Reli- 
gious culture is attended to in a 
broadminded manner. No attempt 
is made to influence boys towards 
any particular denomination. 

Revd. FRANK S. DITTO, m.a., 
S.T.B., Principal, Philander Smith 
College, Naini Tal, was l.X)rn in Iowa, 
IbS.A., in the year 1865, and edu- 
cated at Public Schools. He com- 
menced his career by teaching in 


public schools and was for one year a 
student at the Agricultural College. 
His record is : Kansan Agricultural 
College, 1885-86; B. A., Washburn 
College, 1893; S.T.B., De Pauw 
School of Theology, 1895; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1898; Instructor 
in Greek, De Pauw School of Theol- 
ogy, 1894-98; Instructor in Hebrew 
and English Bible, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, 1898-1900 ; Professor in 
same, 1900; Principal, Philander 
Smith Institute, Mussoorie, 1901- 
04 ; Principal, Philander Smith 
College, Naini Tal, 1905. 

Mr. R. C. BUSHER, m.a., Head 
Master, Philander Smith (‘ollege, 
Naini Tal, was himself educated 
at the Philander Smith Institute 
when at Mussoorie. He afterwards 
proceeded to the Allahabad Univer- 
sity where he obtained his B.A. 
degree in 1896, and attained the 
degree of Master of Arts two years 
afterwards, taking first place among 
all candidates of that year. He 
rejoined the institute as a teacher 
in 1893 and was appointed Head 
Master in 1899. During 1905 Mr. 
Busher toured England, Germany 
and the United States of America 
for the purpose of making a special 
study of school systems. 


Masulipatam, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, in the year 1865. His school 
days were spent at Marlborough, 
and he joined Trinity College, 
Oxford, subsequently securing a 
ist class in Classical Moderations 
and a ist class in Lit er ce 
Htmaniores, His first experience 
as a teacher was gained in England, 
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Prof. WILLIAM HASTINGS 
SHARP, M.A., Professor of Logic 
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and Moral Philosophy, Elphins tone 
College, Bombay, was born at 


where he was a schoolmaster from 
1888-1891. He was next selected 
to fill the chair of the Professor of 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
where he arrived in 1891 and began 
his work. He has acted as Principal 
of the Deccan College, Poona, in 
1899 and 1902-3 ; and as Principal 
of the Elphinstone College in 1901 
and 1905. Professor Sharp is a 
Fellow of the Bombay University, 
and has twice served on its 
Syndicate. 

Mr. FRANCIS GUY SELBY, m.a., 
Princi])al of the Deccan College, 
Poona, was born in 1852. He was 
educated at Durham School and 
Wadham College, Oxford, taking his 
Degree in 1875. Two years later 
he came to India as Professor 
of Logic and Moral Philosophy 
at the Deccan College and has 
been connected with it all these 
years, except during the short 
period that he was Principal of 
the Rajkumar College, Kathiawar, 
reaching his present position 
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in 1890. Among the educated 
people and the students of the 
Presidency, Principal Selby is very 
well known for his outspoken 
nature, his devotion to duty, as a 
nian of his Word and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. Possessing these and 
many other sterling qualities of 
heart and head, it is but natural 
for him to expect his students 
to be imbued with the same. He 
has written his name in the history 
of the education of the youth of 
this Presidency, by the deep interest 
he takes in their intellectual, moral 
and physical well-being. Even 
those not directly connected with 
the Deccan College have had the 
benefit of his valuable advice, 
and if evidence were wanting in 
this direction, it is only necessary 
to refer to the address delivered 
by Principal Selby at the Annual 
Gathering in 1905 of the Students’ 
Brotherhood, Bombay, which 
deals with many things of vital 
interest to students and is full of 
practical wisdom and information 
valuable to students. 

ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, Naini 
Tal, United Provinces, was estab- 
lished in the year 1889, and opened 
in that year by the then Lieutenant- 
Governor. The College was origi- 
nally founded by the Capuchin 
Fathers, who carried it on till 
the year 1892, when it was handed 
over to the Irish Christian Brothers, 
a famous educational organisation, 
by the Right Reverend Dr, Pesci, 
O.C., Bishop of Allahabad. So 
great was the success of the trans- 
fer that the numbers of the pu])ils 
rapidly mounted up, and from the 
51 who were at the establish- 
ment at the time when taken over 
by the Christian Brothers, till in 
1905, no fewer than 271 scholars 
were on the rolls of the College. 
At present the number is 276. The 
College is now near the limit of its 
accommodation having quarters for 
230 boarders and class rooms for 300 
pupils including day scholars. The 
College building, which stands in its 
own line grounds some 7 acres in 
extent, is situated on the Ayara- 
patta Hill opi>osite the famous 
Naini Tal l^kc and adjoining 
Government House. The situation 
is a splendid one for health, as 
not being commanded by any 
other height in the neighbourhood 


it enjoys the health-giving breezes 
to the full, and the uninterrupted 
view from the College adds much to 
tlie charm of its situation. The 
site is about 1,000 feet above the 
surface of the Lake and 7,400 feet 
above sea -level. 

Athletics are well looked after at 
St. Joseph's College, and the schol- 
ars })osse3s football and hockey 
teams of great excellence. An 
extensive playground has been 
formed in the grounds including a 
double fives court and a gymnasium. 
As regards education, the Irish Chris- 
tian Brothers’ name is a guarantee 
of the soundness of tlie teaching. 
Of course, as in most Indian Educa- 
tional establishments training for 
the Pul)lic Services forms a consider- 
able part of the curriculum, which 
includes the First Arts, the Su])e- 
rior Grade Accounts, the Superior 
Police, both Dejiartments of the 
Roorkee Engineering CA3]lege, the 
Salt, Opium, Forest and Survey 
Departments, and all the Stand- 
ards of the Eurojiean School Code, 
including the High School. For 
the moral training of the youths 
at the College the Christian Bro- 
thers’ reputation gives an absolute 
guarantee. 

Brother Columban is the present 
Principal of the College, having taken 
over charge on the resignation 
of Brother Holland in July 1905. 
The staff consists of li Brothers, 
4 Secular Masters, i Munshi, i Music 
Instructor and 2 Matrons. 

ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 
North Point, Darjeeling, con- 
ducted by the Jesuit Fathers, is 
beautifully situated at an elevation 
of 0,507 feet and commands an 
extensive view of the snowy range 
of the Himalayas. It is al>out two 
miles from the railway station 
and about a mile out of town and 
was opened in 1892. 

Rector and Prefect of Studies : — 
Revd. J. Meunier, s.j. 

Prefect of Discipline : — Revd. L. 
Van Hoeck, s.j. 

Procurator : — Revd. D, Lacnen, s.j. 
Medical Officer : — Major F. 

O’Kinealy, i.m.s., Civil Surgeon. 
Lecturer on Controversy : — The 
Revd. The Rector. 

Professor of English Literature 
and Prefect of Studies in the 
Special Department : — Revd, F. 
X. Crohan, s.j. 


Professors of Mathematics: — Revd. 
Finton Peal, s.j.; and Revd. A. 
Van den Berg, s. j. 

Professor of Physical Science and 
Chemistry : — Revd. V. deCam- 
pigneulles, s.j. 

Professor of I.anguages, History and 
Geography: — Revd, D. Laenen, s, j. 
Professor of Vernacular : — Mun- 
shi Asruf Hussain. 

Seven form masters and Jive Sub- 
]>rcfects of Discipline. 

Professor of Drawing and Music : — 
Mr. G. A. Miller. 

Primary Dej)artment Mr. E. 
FitzGerald in charge. 

The course of studies is such as 
is usually followed in a public 
school, in preparation for recog- 
nised final school certificates and 
for various public examinations 
both at home and in India. Science, 
theoretical and practical, is taught 
in the Special Department ; class 
drawing in the lower standards, 
A more advanced course of draw- 
ing is optional in the whole school 
at an extra charge. Music is also 
optional. It is encouraged also 
by the training of a brass band 
and of a string band both as useful 
complements of education and for 
school entertainments. 

Young men preparing for home 
examinations (universities or engi- 
neering schools) and for Roorkee, 
the Opium Department, the N, I, 
Salt Department, etc., have speci- 
al tuition ill the subjects that 
need it. 

There are about 200 boys in the 
school, divided into “S])ecials,” 
High Dej)artment, Middle Depart- 
ment and Primary Department. 

The extensive ])laygroiinds allow 
of abundant ])ro vision for the 
^ames of cricket, football and 
hockey. There is room for all, an<l 
the games are compulsor3^ There 
are also tepid baths, two tennis 
courts, a gymnasium, billiard tables 
for the seniors, reading rooms and re- 
creation rooms for indoor games in 
the two ])avilions. The Cadet Corps 
IS attached to the Northern Bengal 
Mounted Rifles. Libraries are pro- 
vided for the various sections of stu- 
dents. There is also a properly fitted 
chemical and physical laboratory. 
The fees are Rs. 40 per month 
for all the boys in the School De- 
])artment. A fixed extra charge 
of Rs. 4 is added for such items 
as washing and repairs, medical 
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attendance, library and gymnasium. 
Entrance fee, Rs. lo ; games and 
picnics fees, Rs. r5 per annum. 
The charges for music lessons and 
drawing are extra. 

The Ke\d. J. Meunier, the 
present Kt‘ctor, was apjwinted in 
May xgo2. He was born in the 
j)r()vince of Hainaiit (Belgium) and 
joined the Society of Jesus at the 
age of 19. Having gone through the 
usual literary, scientific and philo- 
so])hical courses of the Order, he 
came to India in 1888, and taught 
for five years Latin and Mathema- 
tics in the University Department 
at St. Xavier's College, Calcutta. 
He was a member of the Jesuit party 
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end of 1888 and in February 1892, 
the little school which existed at 
Sunny Bank was removed to its 
present site at North Point. The 
school won rapidly a jiromintmt 
position among the educational 
institutions of India. Beyond the 
contingent of boys who passed 
the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University, and later on, 
the High School Examination un- 
der the European Code, and the 
London University Matriculation, 
some results may be mentioned : 
3 of the students won admission 
into Coopers Hill, ix into Roorkee, 
8 into the Superior Police Force, 
12 into the Opium Department, 


acter of those committed to their 
care. A limited number of pupils 
of other Christian persuasions are 
also admitted." Although it is im- 
possible to convey to an outsider 
a true and real idea of the spirit 
in which work is done at North 
Point, yet a short description of 
the general arrangements by which 
the object laid down in the pros- 
])ectus is attained, will, we trust, 
be welcome to the reader. 

The boys are divided into four 
sections, according to age and 
development : 

I. The Pnmary Department for 
boys between 7 and 10 years of 
age, as a rule. They are under 



St. Joskph’s Collkgk, Darjkki.ing. 


that went to Sumatra ih May 1901 
to observe the eclipse of the sun. 

The Special Department students, 
who have their own private room, 
are charged Rs. 55 monthly for 
board and tuition. 

Father Henry Depelchin, s.j., is 
the founder of the institution. At 
the age of 65, broken in health 
from his long and arduous labours 
in India and 6outh Africa and 
while enjoying a comparative rest 
in his native Belgium, the grand 
old man, as he was called, volun- 
teered to come back to India in 
order to erect a college at Darjeel- 
ing. Work was begun before the 


5 into the N.I, Salt Department, 
4 into the Superior Accounts 
Branch. Of these successful can- 
didates, a good many occupied first 
or second place on the list. These re- 
peated achievements forced North 
Point upon the public attention, 
and the number of the students 
on the rolls increased from 137 
in 1892 to 222 in 1905. 

We read in the prospectus : 
"The object of the institution is 
to give European Catholic boys 
a sound education and the Fathers 
recognise as the most urgent and 
sacred part of their duty to cul- 
tivate the hearts and form the char- 


the care of a special master and 
they have a separate playground, 
dormitory, washing-room, dressing- 
room, study-room and refectory. 

II. The Middle Department is 
recruited from the Primary and 
from new-comers from about 10 
to 14 years of age. They have 
also their separate playground, 
study-room, washing-room, dress- 
ing-room and dormitory. 

III. The High Department 
comprises the elder boys of the 
school department up to the High 
School class inclusive. It is only 
in the dining-room that they are 
with the lower division boys. 
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IV. The Special Department 
is meant for young men who have 
finished the ordinary course of 
secondary education and are 
preparing for some public exami- 
nation either in India or at home. 
These young gentlemen have 
their own quarters, each one 
being provided with a private 
room. A full-size billiard table, 
an elegant and well-furnished 
reading-room are placed at their 
disposal. 

The Curriculum of studies in 
the School Department is designed 
to include the subjects whose edu- 
cational value IS recognised. The 
study of English occupies the first 
place ; Latin and French come 
next ; then Mathematics ; His- 
tory and Geography. Elementary 
Drawing is taught in the lower 
classes, whilst a more advanced 
course is optional in the whole 
school, and taught at an extra 
charge. So is music. In the High 
Department, various branches an^ 
specialised according to the re- 
quirements of public examinations. 
A practical laboratory both for 
Chemistry and Physical Sci ence is 
at the disposal of the students. 
This curriculum is an excellent 
preparation for the many boys who 
intend completing their studies at 
home. Within the years 1904 
and 1905, no less than 30 stu- 
dents left North Point lor Eng- 
land, and the success they have 
obtained is ample testimony to the 
soundness of their previous school 
work. 

The Rector is the sole manager. 
He has however a board ol advisers 
who are consulted in matters oi 
im])ortance. Under him there arc 
the Procurator who has cliarge of 
the college finances, the Prefect ol 
Discipline and the Prefect ol Studies. 
The Prefect of Discii)line is respon- 
sible for the observance of the rules, 
the management of the games, 
volunteering, and sundry arrange- 
ments. He is the main individual 
factor in that ])art of education 
which regards the formation of 
character. He works with a staff 
of sub-prefects who have charge of 
the boys out of school hours. The 
teaching Fathers are thus free to 
devote their time entirely to class 
matters. 

MoUo — Sursum Corda*^’ 

Colours — Dark and Light Blue. 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL, 
Darjeeling. This Public School is 
situated amid glorious scenery 

high upon the crest of the hilf 
above Darjeeling about midway 

between that station and the Mili- 
tary Sanitarium at jalapahar. The 
school buildings, which are very 
large, commodious, and massively 
built, occupy a rocky plateau which 
has been formed by cutting down 
the crest of the hill upon which 
the buildings are situated. A hm' 
stretch of ground has thus been 
cleared, large enough lor the prac- 
tice of every description of athletic 
sports ; in which the boys of the 
school excel. The disci])line of the 
school is conducted on the English 
model and there is practically no- 
thing to choose between the tone 
of St. Paul’s, Darjeeling, and that of 
the great English Public Schools. 
The Head Master, the Revd. E. A. 
Newton, is an old Wykehamist, 
and he has infused the Winchester 
spirit among the English and Anglo- 
Indian lads who pursue their edu- 
cation under his tutorship. The 
staff of Masters wlio assist him in 
his important duties are all English 
Varsity men, and the whole system 
make.s for turning out men with the 
stamp of English culture u])on them. 
St. Paul’s, Darjeeling, is indeed a 
great boon to the many English 
people S(‘ttled in India who are indis- 
solubly wedded to the English Public 
School system, and who would, in 
default of such an institution, l)e 
compelled to send away tl)eir sons to 
England. At St. Paul’s, they obtain 
the particular advantages they 
insist uj)ou without the necessity 
lor long ])artings. The beginning"^ 
of St. Paul’s School date ])ack about 
three-quarters of a century when 
a training school was started for 
the ('horisters of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Calcutta. In the year 
the (‘stablishmtmt was transferrecl 
to Darjeeling, to be out of the heat 
of the })lains and in a cliiiiate suited 
to give full development to growing 
Etiropean lads. In the fresh cool 
air of the hills, under the shadow 
of Kinchin jungha and t)acked by 
Mount Everest, the school has 
grown till it has reached its 
present commanding position. The 
education at St. Paul’s is classical 
on the English model, but with 
every attention paid to training 
boys to enter the various Depart- 


ments of the Government services 
in India. The Head Master and 
Staff are all highly educated, 
college bred, English gentlemen, as 
competent to impart manners as 
instruction. As might l>e exj>ected, 
the greatest caie is taken to pro- 
mote athletics, and the St. Paul’s 
teams liave highly distinguished 
themselves in football, cricket, 
hockey and otlier English national 
games. The Volunteer Cadet Corps 
of the school is well trained and efti- 
cient. India is full of successful 
men who owe their education and 
early training to St. Paul’s School. 

Revd. ERNEST ALFRED 
N E W T O N, M.A. (Cantab.), 



Revd. K. A. NkW'ION, 

Rector of St. Paul’s School. Dar- 
jeeling, is the siicoud son of J. B. 
N(‘wton, Esq., t)f SunnyUinds, St. 
Mary’s ('liure]i,Torf|uay, who ])rae- 
tised formerly in Liv(*r])0(>l as a ])art- 
ner in tla* firm of Messrs. I.act‘s, Bird, 
Newton and Richartlson, Solicitors. 
He was a scholar of Winchester Col- 
lege*. and went up to King's College, 
('ambridge, lor his University course. 
Took his degree ()f Bachelor of 
Arts in 1890. (iained Honours in 
Theology. Took his Master of Arts 
degree in 1894. He was Secretary 
of the ('ambridge Union Society 
and President of (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Swimming Club. He was 
ordained Deacon in 1892 and Priest 
in 1893 in the Diocese of Oxford. 
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The Revd. Mr. Newton was appoint- 
ed Curate of Aylesbury in 1892, 
continuing in this office till 1894, 
when he was appointed Secretary 
of the National Society, Northern 
Provinc(\ holding the post till he 
received th(‘ appointment of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Church Army 
in 1896, which he relinquished 
when aj)pointed Curate-in-Charge of 
Cookham, Berkshire. He held this 
cure till 1899 when he was selected 
by Bishop Welldon of Calcutta 
to take charge of St. Paurs School, 
Darjeeling. He came to India in the 
same year and has conducted the 
school with conspicuous success ever 
since. The Revd. Mr. Newton is 
the Author of the following Literary 
works : ‘ ‘ The Story of the New 
Testament : ” “ The Story of the Old 
Testament “ In Double Harness** 
(Dialogues): “ Here and There ’* 
(Lyrics). He was Editor of the 
Granta, 1888-9, and is Editor of the 
Calcutta Review since 1905. He is 
married, his wife being Violet, young- 
est daughter of the late Revd, 
Canon Knowles, Principal, St. Bees 
Theological College, Cumberland. 

WELLESLEY GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL, Naini Tal. This Insti- 
tution was founded by a body of 
Christian ladies in America for the 
purpose of affording high class 
scholastic training for the daughters 
of missionaries and Euro])cans gene- 
rally in India. The establishment 
s t and s on an es t ate o f se ven teen acres 
on the west side of the Naini Tal 
Lake, about equidistant from either 
end. The situation is extremely well 
sheltered, and the s])ot is a very 
favourable one for the needs of such 
a school. The main building of the 
school is a large and imposing 
edifice, specially adapted to meet the 
requirements of a modern school for 
voung ladies. There is also a school 
house 75 feet by 40 feet, a commo- 
dious music house, and an infirmary 
with large airy rooms. The study 
hall and class rooms are furnished 
with the latest pattern of desks. A 
studio is provided, lighted by a sky- 
light, in which are contained copies, 
models and all else to render it 
complete. Twelre practice rooms 
and a concert room are provided 
in the music house. The concert 
room is furnished with two pianos 
for practising duets, an American 
organ and a clavier. In all, there 


are 21 instruments for the use of 
the pupils. The dormitories in the 
school buildings are airy and well 
lighted. Individual bathing rooms 
adjoin the dressing rooms. The 
dininghall can seat one hundred and 
sixty with ease. The present Prin- 
cipal, Miss Easton, succeeded Miss 
Knowles who was originally sent 
out from America to start the insti- 
tution and who carried on the school 
to success in a phenomenally short 
time during her incumbency. Before 
taking up her present duties Miss 
Easton had most successfully con- 
ducted a similar school atCawnpore. 
Under Miss Easton’s care Wellesley 
has taken front rank among similar 
institutions. Miss Easton has long 
had the assistance of Miss Sellers, 
B.A., as Vice-Principal, who is a 
teacher of exceptional ability and 
attainments. The staff is made of 
trained teachers from England and 
America. None but certificated 
teachers are employed. The school 
is regularly inspected by officers of 
the Government Educational De- 
partment who have uniformly been 
complimentary in their reports. As 
regards health, the school has a very 
satisfactory record ; the medical 
officer reports that Wellesley gives 
very little trouble. Religious instruc- 
tion is carefully attended to. A 
course of Scripture prescribed by 
the Missionary Committee is taught 
in every standard and at the close 
of the year the pupils are examined 
by the Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAM HENRY ARDEN 
WOOD, M.A., F.C..S., F.R.G.S., Prin- 
cipal of La MarlinitTe College, Calcutta, 
eldest son of the Revd. J. Wood, m.a. 
(OxoN.), was born in England in 1858. 
He was educated at Manchester Gram- 
mar School, whence he proceeded with 
a Brackenbury Scholarship to Christ 
Church, Oxford, at which College he 
had previously won an open Junior 
Studentshij). After taking his degree 
in the Honour School of Natural 
Science in i88i, Mr. Wood was for a 
time Private Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Auberon Herbert, formerly M.P. for 
Nottingham, and was subsequently 
Assistant Master in Grantham Grammar 
School. In 1885 Mr. Wood came out 
to India as Senior Assistant Master in 
La Martinibre College, and in 1889 he 
became Principal of Victoria College, 
Cooch Hehar. In 1892 Mr, Wood 
returned to I^ Martiniere as Principal. 


La Martinibre is one of the oldest 
endowed schools for boys of European 
descent in India, and old Martiniere 
boys are to be found occupying import- 
ant and responsible positions, not only 
in India, but in most other parts of the 
world. The success of the school in 
games is well known. During his tenure 
of office at La Martiniere Mr. W'ood has 
reorganised the educational .system of 
the school, and by introducing the 
Cambridge University Local Examina 
tions has brought its work into touch 
with work of the same character in 
England. Mr. W'ood has taken an 
active part in work connected with Uni- 
versity education. During the last 



Mr. W. H. Aroen Wooi>, 
twenty years he has examined frequently 
for Calcutta and the Punjab Univer- 
sities. He is a h'ellow of the Calcutta 
University, and was elected a member 
of the Provisional Syndicate appointed 
after the passing of the Indian Univer- 
sities Act. He was also one of the 
original promoters of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Teachers’ Association, which 
now numbers among its members the 
professorial staff of the leading Univer- 
sity Colleges, and was its first President. 
Mr. Wood has devoted much attention 
to geography as a science, and desires 
to see the subject take its proper place 
in University education in India, as it 
is now doing in England and America, 
He has published “A Short Geography 
of Bengal” (G. Bell and Sons, London), 
and“ A General Geography for Schools 
in India” (Macmillan & Co.), which 
has been several times reprinted. 
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The. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 



RtlYAL KxCHANlili, CALCI TTA. 


THE BENGAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

The History of a Great 
Institution. 

The story of the growth of Calcutta 
and the great expansion of its business 
is a fascinating one. The last hundred 
years have witnessed the transforma* 
tion of the trading station, established 
by stubborn Job Charnock, into a 
flourishing city that now controls the 
vast trade of a huge province and has 
developed into the capital of India. 
Every year has seen the resources of 

29 


Bengal increase and multiply, and the 
commerce of Calcutta grow in volume 
and importance. The ever-mounting 
trade figures of tlie last fifty years are 
eloquent of the enterprise of Calcutta 
merchants and the rich resources that 
lie behind the prosperity of the city. 

The period when the business in- 
terests in Calcutta first combined for 
organization dates back to 1838, when 
what was styled the “ Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce was established. Very 
little is known of this Association. 
There is, however, on record a letter, 
dated December 1833, addressed to 


the “ Merchants of Calcutta,” calling on 
them to state their views with regard 
to a proposal to compile a half-yearly 
statement of the imports into Calcutta. 
It is very possibly this letter which 
inspired the creation of the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce, which was 
destined to merge after a few years into 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
Twenty-five firms subscribed to this 
letter, and only one of these firms — 
Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co.— 
exists to-day under the name it then 
bore. Messrs* Mackenzie, Lyall & Co., 
though not among the signatories of 
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the letter, also carry on business to-day 
under the same name and style as in 
1833. Although there is no written 
record of the work done by the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce in its nineteen 
years of existence, it must have clearly 
brought home to the merchants of Cal- 
cutta the practical value of organization. 

In 1853 the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce came into existence, and the 
Calcutta Chamber ceased to be, after 
doing its work in serving as the founda- 
tion for the more vigorous institution. 

When the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce was founded in 1853 it had 
a membership roll of 86 Calcutta mem- 
bers and eighteen mofussil members. 
The Committee that was charged 
with the construction of the new 
Chairiber was composed of the 
following gentlemen : — Mr. J. J. 
Mackenzie, of Messrs. Mackillop 
Stewart & Co. ; Mr. W. W. Kettle well, 
of Messrs. Kettlewell, Drabble & Co. 
(now Me.ssrs. Kettlewell, Bullen & Co.); 
and Mr. D. Mackinlay, of Messrs. 
Cfillanders, Arbiithnot & Co. At the 
special meeting on 14th May 1853, 
when the Chamber finally took shape, 
a special vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. W. W. Kettlewell for his work 
in connection with the project. The 
following gentlemen constituted the 
first Committee of the Chamber : — 
Mr. J. J. Mackenzie, President ; Mr. D. 
Mackinlay, Vice-President ; Mr, David 
Cowie, Mr. J. S. Elliott, Mr. W. W. 
Kettlewell, Mr, C. B. Skinner, and 
Mr. J. P. Mackellyan. 

The Presidents. 

The list of Presidents who have 
held office since Mr. J. J. Mackenzie 
first presided over the deliberations of 
the Chamber make a distinguished roll. 

Mr. Mackenzie held office from the 
istMay 1853 to May 1855. He was 
succeeded by Mr. David Cowie, who 
held office for three years, from 1855 
to 1858. Mr. D. Mackinlay, of Mes.srs. 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co., held the 
position for two years, from 1858 to 
i860, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
J. N. Bullen, of Messrs. Kettlewell, 
Bullen, who acted as President from 
i860 to 1861, from 1862 to 1863, and 
from May 1864 to* May 1866. Among 
other leading merchants who have held 
the position of President are : — The 
late Mr. F. Schiller, of Messrs. 
Borradaile, Schiller & Co., who was 
President in 1866. The late Mr. R. J. 
Bullen Smith, c.s.i., of Messrs. Jardine, 
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Skinner & Co. ; the late Mr. George 
Yule of Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. ; 
the late Mr. J. J. J. Keswick, of Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. ; Mr. H. B. H. 
Turner, c.i.e., of Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison & Co. ; the late Mr. Robert 
Steel, C.S.I., of Messrs. R. Steel & Co.; 
Sir Alexander Wilson, of Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co.; Sir Janies L. 
Mackay, g.c.m.g., k c.i.e., of Messrs. 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. ; Sir 
Patrick Playfair, kt., c.i.e., of Messrs. 
Barry & Co. ; Sir Allan Arthur, kt., 
of Messrs. Ewing 8 z Co.; Sir Montague 
Turner, kt., of Messrs. Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie & Co.; the Hon Mr. E. 
Cable, of Messrs. Bird& Co., and the 
present President, the Hon. Mr. A. A. 
Apcar, of Messr.s. Apcar & Co. 

The first Secretary of the Chamber 
was Mr. T. M. Robinson, who only 
however held office for a year, and he 
was succeeded in May 1854 by 
Mr. H. W. I. Wood, who held the 
appointment for thirty years, retiring 
in 1884. Mr. Wood was succeeded by 
Mr. J. F. Rutherford, who after only a 
few months’ service was unfortunately 
removed by death. Mr. S. E. J. Clarke 
was then appointed, and he remained 
as Secretary of the Chamber for eleven 
and a half years until his death in 
January 1897. Mr. Clarke’s connec- 
tion with the Chamber will long be 
remembered as a fruitful one. Great 
activity was then displayed in all 
directions, and the influence of the 
Chamber was widely felt. 

In 1897 the present Secretary, Mr. 
W. Parsons, who had been Assistant 
Secretary for the previous five years, 
was appointed, and the scope of his 
work is sufficiently indicated by the 
many important questions that the 
Chamber has of late years taken up 
and the splendid results achieved for 
the commercial community. 

The Work of the Chamheh. 

In reviewing the work of an 
important institution like the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, it is of course 
only possible to give a mere outline 
and only to indicate the very great 
influence it has exerted on the fortunes 
of the Province. Lord Curzon, him- 
self a wonderful organizer, was not slow 
to recognize the great work done by the 
Committee, and he gave an idea of 
the value he attached to its influence 
at the memorable dinner held on the 
1 2th February 1903 to celebrate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


During the course of the Viceroy’s 
speech, probably the most business- 
like and inspiring oration from the 
commercial point of view ever deliver- 
ed by an Indian Viceroy — he took 
occasion to outline the many reforms 
that he contemplated, particularly 
those touching on commercial matters. 

He then took the country into his 
confidence with regard to many big 
schemes, for the commercial advance- 
ment of India, schemes that are now 
being realised. And, in making the 
occasion the medium for his pro- 
nouncements, he paid a well-deserved 
compliment to the influence and im- 
portance of the Chamber. He referred 
to the creation of a Department of 
Commerce, which has since been 
firmly established, and the great help 
afforded him by the Chamber of 
Commerce in the matter. The Viceroy 
was insistent on the fact that the 
Government machine needed the 
business element to vitalise it : “ After 
an experience of four years in this 
country, I do not hesitate to say that 
we are trying to run this Empire with 
a staff that would be considered inade- 
quate in a second-class European 
kingdom. We came here as traders, 
we developed into conquerors, and 
long since we were turned into ad- 
ministrators. But now the Government 
of India are expected to be much 
more. We are requited to be up to 
date and to know everything about 
agriculture, commerce, emigration, 
labour, shipping, customs, the applica- 
tion of .science to every form of 
production, the secrets of coal, iron, 
steel, salt, oil, tea, cotton, indigo and 
jute. The fact is that we have not yet 
expanded to the needs of the new situ- 
ation. You cannot in a moment lake a 
race of specially trained administrators 
and expect them to develop the capaci- 
ties of the merchant. Gradually, 
but surely, we shall make things right. 
I am the last man to propose the 
multiplication of posts or the creation 
of sinecures. We must have special 
departments and special men over them 
to deal with special jobs, instead of 
allowing technical subjects to be dealt 
with at the end of a day’s work by a 
tired-out civilian.” 

F'or this hearty appreciation of the 
business needs of the community, Lord 
Curzon was heartily applauded. 
“Already,” he went on to say, “in my 
time we have done a good deal in this 
respect. We have placed education and 
archaeology under expert heads. We 



have brought out mining experts to 
inspect our mines. We have imported 
a Government architect to purify our 
egregious taste. We have created a 
Department of Agriculture with an 
Inspector-General at its head, and we 
now propose, with the aid of the 
munificent donation that 1 recently 
received from a wealthy American 
gentleman, Mr. Phipps, to unify in 
one place all the various departments 
of scientific investigation in connection 
with agriculture.’^ 

The creation of the Pusa Agricul- 
tural Station, with its expert staff and 
its splendid machinery for conducting 
agricultural experiments, has since 
been completed, and its value to the 
commercial community is beyond all 
doubt. One more matter in which the 
commercial world is under a debt of 
gratitude to Lord Curzon is the creation 
of the Railway Board. He referred 
to this project also at the Anniversary 
Banquet ; “ I have long had my eye on 
Railways, and it has always been niy 
hope, before I leave India, to do some- 
thing to introduce a more commercial 
and a less departmental element into 
their administration.” There can be 
no (luestion that the Railway Board, 
composed as it is of practical and 
experienced men, will bring Indian 
Railways more into touch with the 
needs of the community. 

Although T.ord Curzon in his his- 
torical speech dealt with the broadest 
aspects of commercial life, it is signi- 
ficant that he dwelt at length on the 
needs of Calcutta itself. It must not 
be forgotten, and the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce have shown themselves 
alive to the matter, that Calcutta is 
the port of a great Province, and that 
as commerce progresses, the city in all 
its aspects must be made adequate. 
An unclean city, of evil repute among 
the nations, would have a terribly bad 
effect on trade, and it is for this, if 
for no higher reason, that the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce has devoted 
so much attention to the question of 
improving the city. In the speech 
made by Lord Curzon he eloquently 
pictured the Calcutta of the future, 
while touching realistically on the 
imperfections of the present city. 
“ There is,” he said, “ the vast and 
unsettled problem of the interior of 
the city, the congested areas that 
skulk behind a fringe of palaces, the 
huge palpitating slums. What are we 
going to do with them ?” I'hen in 
answer to his query he outlined the 
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objects of the Calcutta Improvement 
Scheme. So wonderfully did the pos- 
sibilities of Calcutta appeal to the 
imagination of Lord Curzon that he 
said : “ sometimes, when I contem- 
plate the possibilities, the enormous 
possibilities, of this place, 1 almost 
feel — you may regard it as a strange 
ambition — as if when I laid down the 
post of Viceroy 1 should like to be- 
come Chairman of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration Perhaps, if I 

were Chairman of the Municipality, I 
should exact rather large conditions. 

I should require ten years of office, 
sufficient cash, and a free hand. (Bve 
me those commodities and I would 
undertake to make this city the 
pride of Asia and a model of the 
Eastern World. I would open out 
all your crowded quarters and slums. 

T would employ electricity as the 
universal illuininant. 1 would have a 
splendid service of river steamboats, 
for it is astonishing to me how 
little use is made of the river by the 
ordinary residents of Calcutta. I 
would have all the quarters of the 
town connected by a service of 
suburban railways or electric trams. 

Long after I have gone I 

shall study the records of your pro- 
ceedings and shall never cease to regard 
it as a pride that for a number of the 
hardest working years of my life I 
was a citizen and a son of this great 
imperial city.” 

It is needless to say that this 
inspiring speech of Lord Curzon’s 
made a great impression. It brought 
vividly before people the condition 
and the possibilities of Calcutta. 
The Chamber of Commerce has 
always been keenly aware of the 
necessity of improving the city, but 
this direct appeal went far to stimulate 
interest in those who were perhaps 
somewhat indifferent to the physical 
needs of the city. The value of the 
Chamber of Commerce to the com- 
munity, apart from its unique 
position as the Parliament of Com- 
merce, rests on its vigilance for the 
public interest. It has served faith- 
fully in this direction in keeping the 
necessity for the improvement of 
Calcutta before the Government and 
people. The special commercial 
problems of the city are the condition 
of the river and wharves, the railways 
and railway stations, and the state of 
the communications generally. It is 
a vital matter though that the health 
of the city should be guarded. 
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Plague has for years claimed its 
thousands of victims. Besides hamper- 
ing trade with foreign countries, the 
terrible mortality has affected disas- 
trously the labour market. The gravity 
of these contingencies has not been 
lost on the Chamber of ('ommerce, 
and it has done valuable work in 
urging preventive and special measures 
against the spread of the disease. Its 
powerful voice has been raised again 
and again in protest with great effect. 

The Chaml)er has earned the grati- 
tude of the community not only for 
laying inihlic needs before the Gov- 
ernment, but by its dignilied defence 
of public interests. Not only in mer- 
cantile matters has it proved itself 
tJie champion of the public welfare, 
but in political and imjierial affairs 
it has stood out strongly and made 
the weight of its influence felt. It 
would be difficult to give in detail 
the many occasions when it has con- 
sj/icuously op])osed or suj!)ported the 
Government, but its record has been 
a triumj)hant one, until the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce has come 
to be recognized as a very con- 
siderable factor in the government 
of the country. When the enor- 
mous interests involved are con.sid- 
ered and the grea< strides that 
the business of the Province has 
made, this is hardly to be wondered 
at. When the merchants of Cal- 
cutta were first impressed with the 
utility of combination, the trade of 
Calcutta was insignificant compared 
with what it is to-day. Tea was 
almost unknown, and when the 
Chamber was founded, the great 
jute industry of Bengal was just 
struggling into existence, and the 
value of jute exi)orted did not 
amount to more than i2 lakhs of 
rupees a year. Bengal has now 
thirty-four mills with an estimated 
annual output valued at about 
i2 croros of nij)ees. The coal in- 
dustry during the last fifty years 
has come into existence and assumed 
big proportions, and on all sides the 
industrial activity has developed 
and increased cnormou.sly. It is 
difficult to believe that fifty years 
ago India had but one short line 
of railway, twenty miles in length, 
open for traffic. There are now 
about twenty-six thousand miles 
open. The tonnage of ships arriving 
in Calcutta in fifty years has risen 
from 411,715 tons a year to 
4.533.648 tons. 
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Rktuospect. 

When scanning the principal aim 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
it is significant to learn that the first 
subject which attracted the attention 
of the Chamber, as far back as 1853, 
was the state of the River Hiighli. In 
the first of a long series of weighty and 
important letters, a communication was 
addressed to the Government of 
Bengal, dated 27th May 1833, in which 
the danger to which navigation was sub- 
jected was forcibly pointed out. So 
bad were affairs then that it was ad- 
vanced that the dangerous state of navi- 
gation threatene'd “at no distant period 
to render access to the Port of Cal- 
cutta altogether impracticable for 
any vessels but those of the small- 
est tonnage. How effective has 
been the watchfulness of the Cham- 
ber backed by the strenuous and 
successful efforts of the Port Trust 
is evidenced by the fact that now 
great steamers drawing over 27 feet 
daily negotiate the dimcult passage 
of the Hughli. 

In the very first year of its exist- 
ence the Committee of the Chamber 
prepared a petition for presentation 
to the Imperial Parliament outlining 
the needs of the community and 
praying for a renewal of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s 
Charter ; — 

The needs of India fifty years 
ago may be summed u]) in this 
petition ; — 

(1) The general defective state 
of the internal communications of 
India. 

(2) The imperfect state of the 
existing roads, rivers and canals. 

(3) The great want of railw^ays 
and the long delay in their constnic- 
tion. 

(4) The high charges for post- 
age, and the slowness of the Dak. 

(5) The heavy duty on salt. 

(6) The delay in the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Mofussil 
Courts. 

(7) The great expense of law 
ana receipt stamps. 

(8) The imperfect and undigest- 
ed state of the law as laid down 
in the Company’* regulations. 

(9) The inconsistency of the 
Usury Laws. 

(10) The uncertainty of Land 
Tenures. 

This may be taken as a fairly 
comprehensive sketch of the needs 
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of the civil community of Bengal 
in the days of “John" Company.' ’ 
But the petition itself was never 
forwarded to England. Owing to 
the rapidity with which the India 
Bill was pushed in both Houses of 
Parliment, it was considered doubt- 
ful whether it would arrive in time 
for consideration. 

In 1857 came the tragedy of the 
Mutiny, and during that fateful year 
the Chamber of Commerce addressed 
a petition to Parliament in the fol- 
lowing terms : ‘ ‘That Parliament will 
adopt such measures as may be nec- 
essary for removing the (iovernment 
of this country from the East India 
Company and substituting in its 
place the direct Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen, with an open 
Legislative Council suitable to the 
requirements of the country and 
compatible with British supremacy, 
and Qu(‘en's Courts presided over by 
trained lawyers, with the English 
language as ofhcial Court language.’ ’ 
This memorial had been forwarded to 
Parliament before being submitted 
to the members of the Chamber, and 
the Committee of the Chamber were 
asked to su])port it. The Committee, 
however, considering the action of 
the s gnatories to the memorial to 
be unconstitutional, refused to sup- 
port it, and as a Resolution was car- 
ried at a sj)ecial general meeting of 
members, in la\'our of endorsing 
it, the Committee resigned as a 
protest. Almost in all respects 
events justified the memorial when 
at the close of the Mutiny the 
British Government took over direct 
control of India from the hands 
of the East India Company. 

The Royal Exchange. 

It was at this period that the pro- 
ject of establishing a commercial 
Exchange in Calcutta was mooted. 
At a general meeting of the Chamber 
on the 30th November 1857, the 
scheme was inaugurated. One 
hundred and thirty-eight subscrib- 
ers were at once registered, and 
in May 1858 a special meeting was 
held to frame rules and regulations, 
and on the ist July of the same 
year the Exchange was opened. 
Though it was directly inspired 
by the Chamber of Commerce it 
was managed independently by a 
Committee. In 1867 it was unan- 
imously decided that the name 
of the Exchange should be altered 


to the Broker's Exchange. It 
was in 1881 that the scheme for a 
Mercantile Exchange took active 
shape, and the matter was discussed 
at length by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. But it was not until 1893, 
when Sir James L. Mackay was 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce that the project was actually 
initiated and by special permission 
of the late Queen Victoria it was 
called the “Royal Exchange." 

It was necessary in order to 
carry out this scheme that the 
Chaml:)er should be incorporated 
under section 26 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882, and it pur- 
chased by the issue of a Debenture 
Loan, the premises of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation which are now 
known as the Royal Exchange 
Building. In 1894 the opening 
was celebrated by a grand banquet 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the retiring Viceroy. The Royal 
Exchange now has a roll of over 
600 members, and it has proved of 
the utmost value to the mercantile 
community of Calcutta. Tradition 
marks out the building as having 
once been the residence of Sir 
Philip Francis, the erratic states- 
man whose name is ))erhaps best 
known in connection with the duel 
which he fought at Alipur with the 
Governor-General, Warren Hastings, 
and also with his suj)posed author- 
ship of the “Letters of Junius.’’ 

An interesting relic of the Mutiny 
is still preserved in the shape of 
what is known as the Mutiny Gate, 
which was jilaced on the upper 
staircase in the troubled times of 
1857 Manager of the Oriental 

Bank Corporation, which then 
occupied the building, as a possible 
safeguard against any attack which 
might be made on the Bank. Cal- 
cutta, however, as is well known, 
escaped the trouble which descend- 
ed on so many other cities, and it 
is not recorded that the gate had 
ever to be closed. It remains, 
liowever, as a reminder of the 
great struggle in which the fate 
and future of India were hanging 
in the balance. 

Organization. 

The Chamber of Commerce since 
its inception has fully learned the 
value of organization. Every im- 
portant branch of industry in Bengal 
is now controlled by its own special 
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Association, and these are linked to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
in a most effective manner. 

Among these associations which 
have done such useful and important 
work may be mentioned the Indian 
Tea Association, the Indian Jute 
Mills Association, the Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, the Calcutta Im- 
port Trade Association, the Indian 
Mining Association, the Calcutta 
Wheat and Seed Trade Association, 
the Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents’ 
Association and the Calcutta Marine 
Insurance Agents’ Association. 

A very imix)rtant branch of 
the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion. It is largely resorted to by 
the mercantile community for the 
settlement of disputes. In one year 
alone no less than 342 references 
were dealt with by the Chamber, and 
it is noteworthy as indicating the 
wide influence of the Chamber, that 
the majority of the disputes were 
those ill which members were not 
interested personally. The facilities 
offered by the Chamber and the 
speedy and just settlements have 
attracted peojile outside of the 
Chamber to a marked degree. The 
reputation that the Chamber en- 
joys could hardly be more fittingly 
evidenced than in this Department. 

Another important branch of work 
that is of utmost public utility is 
the Licensed Measurers Depart- 
ment contrplled by the Chamber. 
This Department undertakes the 


measurement and weighment of all 
the export cargo in the port, and its 
certificates are accepted in all parts 
of the world. A large number of 
Europeans and Eurasians are em- 
ployed in this work, and every year 
sees an increase in its usefulness. 

Rules and Objects of the 
Chamber. 

It may be well to give here brief- 
ly the chief objects of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce as set out 
in the Articles of Association : — 

(1) To promote and protect the 
trade, commerce and manufactures 
of India and in particular the trade, 
cpmmerce and manufactures of 
Calcutta. 

(2) To watch over and pro- 
tect the general commercial inter- 
ests of India or any part thereof, 
and the interests of persons engaged 
in trade, commerce or manufacture 
in India, and in particular Calcutta. 

(3) To consider all questions con- 
nected with trade, commerce and 
manufactures. 

(4) To collect and circulate 
statistics and other information 
relating to trade, commerce and 
manufactures. 

(5) To promote or oppose legis- 
lation and other measures affecting 
trade, commerce or manufactures. 

(6) To adjust controversies be- 
tween members of the Association. 

(7) To arbitrate in the settle- 
ment of disputes arising out of 
commercial transactions between 


parties willing or agreeing to abide 
by the judgment and aecision of 
the Association. 

(8) To establish just and equit- 
able principles in trade. 

(9) To form a code or codes of 
practice to facilitate transaction of 
business. 

(10) To maintain uniformity in 
rules, regulations and usages of trade. 

(11) To communicate with 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
mercantile and public bodies 
throughout the world, and concert 
and promote measures for the 
protection of trade, commerce and 
persons engaged therein. 

The Committees and Sub-Com- 
mittees of the Chamber of Commerce, 
cover every phase of commercial 
activity in Bengal and touch every 
interest. It is eloquent of the use- 
fulness and im])ortance of the parent 
association that so many flourishing 
institutions should have sprung from 
it. Efficiency has been the key-note 
of the success of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. A courage and deter- 
mination in expressing its views has 
marked its career from the first, 
and the great and successful work 
of its Presidents, Committee, Mem- 
bers and Officials is reflected in the 
unique }x>sition of influence that it 
holds, and the respect and attention 
it commands from the Government. 
It has always used its power wisely 
and well for the advancement of 
the country at large, especially in 
relation to commercial interests. 
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Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


History records the fact that 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
was established on the 22nd Sej)- 
tember 1836, under the aus})ires of 
Sir Robert Grant, who was then 
Governor of Bombay. 


Co., T.eckie & Co., Gisborne, Menzies 
& Co., Ritchie, Steuart & Co., 
MacVicar, Burn & Co., McGregor 
Brownrigg & Co., and Firth & Co. 

These firms met in solemn con- 
clave and formulated certainTrules 


among commercial men on all sub. 
jects involving their common good ; 
to promote and protect the general 
mercantile interests of this Presi- 
dency, to collect and classify in- 
formation on all matters of general 
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Members of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


The European mercantile firms 
that were in existence at the time, 
and which lent their support to 
the establishment of the Chamber, 
were few in number, among them 
l^ing Messrs. Skinner & Co., Wil- 
liam Nicol & Co.» Duncan, Gill & 


and regulations which, in the main, 
are in existence at the present day. 
Regarding the principal functions 
of the Chamber, the rules say - 
“That the object and duties of 
the Chamber shall be to encourage 
a friendly feeling and unanimity 


mercantile interest; to obtain the 
removal, as far as such a Society 
can, of all acknowledged grievances ; 
to receive and decide! references 
on matters of usage ana custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions 
for further guidance, and by this 



and other means, to form a code 
of practice for simplifying and 
facilitating business; to communi- 
cate with the public authorities, 
with similar associations in other 
places, and with individuals, on all 
subjects of general mercantile in- 
terest, and to arbitrate between 
parties wiling to refer to and abide 
by the judgment of the Chamber. ’ ’ 

In the introduction to this chap- 
ter, it is stated that the Chamber 
was established under the auspices 
of Sir Robert Grant. The credit 
is really due to Mr. John Skinner, 
whose portrait adorns the rooms 
of the Chamber, with the following 
inscription : 

“John Skinner, Esq., whose ex- 
ertions in establishing the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, and sub- 
sequently in furthering the objects 
for which the association was form- 
ed have been so eminently useful 
to the members.” 

Mr. Skinner was Chairman of the 
Chamber during the years 1836-37, 
and again in 1839-40. Below is a 
list of the names of the gentlemen 
who held office in the following 
years up to the present time : — M. 
T. Brownrigg, 1837-38 ; H. G. Gor- 
don, 1838-39; T.R. Richmond, 1840- 
41 ; C. B. Skinner, 1841-42 ; S. D. 
Murray, 1842-43 ; J. Wright and 
E. Lyon, 1843-44 ; T. Cardwell, 
1844-45 ; J- Smith, 1845-46 ; W. 
Graham, 1846-47; John Parsons, 
1847-48; A. J. Latham, 1848-49; 
Robert Strong, 1849-50; W. S. Grey, 
1850-51 ; John Parsons, 1851*52 ; 
A. H. Campbell, 1852-53 ; H. B. 
Gilmour, 1853-54; James Graham, 
1854-55 ; W. F. Hunter, 1855-56 ; 
A. T. Binny and H. B. Gilmour, 
1856-57; John Fleming, 1857-58; 
Robert Ryrie, 1858-59 ; H- I^- 
Cartwright and Henry Scott, 1859- 
60 ; Andrew Grant, George Hamil- 
ton and George Lord, 1860-61 ; 
James N. Fleming and Michael H. 
Scott, 1861-62 ; Robert Hannay and 
Alexander Brown, 1862-63 ; Andrew 
Grant, 1863-64 ; A. C. Gumpert 
and Alexander Stewart, 1864-65 ; 
A . J. Hunter, 1865-66; W. Chris- 
tian, A. J. Hunter and Alexander 
Brown, 1866-67; J. Foggo, 1867- 
68 ; Hamilton Maxwell, 1868-69 ; 
H. E. Astley and D. Graham, 1869- 
70 ; A. D. Grant, 1870-71 ; W. G. 
Hall, 1871-72; J. K. Bythell, 

1872- 73 ; H. E. Bright and E. Lord, 

1873- 74 ; D. Watson, 1874-751 J- 
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A. Forbes, 1875-76 ; G. P. Henry 
and Donald Graham, 1876-77 ; 
Walter Lang, 1877-78 ; M. Mowat, 
1878-79 ; C. Macdonald, 1879-80 ; 
J. N. Graham, 1880-81 ; E. Comber 
and W. M. Macaulay, 1881-82 ; 
James Thorburn, 1882-83; Sir F. 
Forbes Adam, A 7 ., C.I.E., 1883- 
84, 1884-85, 1886, 1887, 

1889 ; A. F. Beaufort, 1890 ; L. R. 
W. Forrest, 1890-92; J. L. Sy- 
mons, 1892; R. S. Campbell, 1893; 
W. R. Macdonald, 1893, 1894. 1895 ; 
A. F. Beaufort, 1896; A. Abercrom- 
bie, 1897 1 R- H. Macaulay, 1898 ; 
A. Abercrombie, 1899 *» William 
Greaves, 1900, 1901,1902; J. M. 
Dick, 1902-03; C. H. Armstrong, 
1904-05. 

Statistical Information. 

The Chamber publishes a series 
of returns which show the course 
of trade from da}^ to day, both in 
imports and exports. The Daily 
Arrival Return,'* as its title in- 
dicates, gives the receipts into Bom- 
bay, by rail and sea, of cotton, 
wheat, and seeds from the various 
stations and seaports serving the 
Agricultural Districts. These re- 
turns are issued every morning 
to the Members of the Chamber 
and other subscribers, and give 
the receipts for the 24 hours ending 
at 6 p.M. the previous day. The 
great utility of the return is general- 
ly recognised and apj)reciated by 
the commercial community of Bom- 
bay, showing, as it does, in a dis- 
tinctive form, the arrivals of ])ro- 
duce from each important railway 
station in India. 

The ''Daily Trade Return," 
which is another im])ortant ])ul)- 
lication, deals with the trade by 
sea, and under the head of Imports 
shows the different grades of piece 
goods and yarns, yellow metal and 
copper sheets import(?d into Bom- 
bay by Banks and Mercantile 
Houses, together with the names 
of vessels carrying the cargo and 
the ])orts from which they have 
sailed. The imports of treasure, 
that is to say, gold and silver bul- 
lion and coin, is also shown from 
day to day. Similar information 
is given as regards the daily ex- 
ports, such as cotton, wheat, seeds, 
country-made twist and piece goods. 
With this return is also published 
a list of steamers and the cargo 
carried by them from Bombay to 
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ports in Europe, China, &c. Then 
there is a table giving the names of 
vessels in course of loading in the 
docks or in the stream, showing, in 
each case, the description of cargo 
received on board from day to 
day. Particulars are also published 
showing the names of steamers 
sailing from various ports for Bom- 
bay ; also the dates of departure 
from Bombay ol steamers of the 
P. & O. S. N Company and other 
leading liners. There is also in the 
same return a list of vessels lying in 
harbour, including steamers of the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Indian 
Marine. 

The Chamber also publishes twice 
a week detailed returns known as 
"Import" and "Export" Manx- 
fests. These give the particulars 
of the cargo carried by each 
steamer to and from Bombay, and 
the information is of particular 
value to merchants, inasmuch as 
it enables them to follow the ex- 
pansion or contraction of trade in 
any particular class of merchan- 
dise. 

There arc three statements which 
are issued once a month. One 
the quantity of exports of cot- 
ton, seeds, and wheat from the prin- 
cipal ports in India (Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Karachi and Madras) to Eu- 
ro])e, China, Japan, &c. Each 
commodity is sc])arately shown as 
also tht^ share of each ])rovince. 
The second return gives in detail the 
imports from Europe, more ])ar- 
ticularly in regard to Grey Cloths, 
Bleached Cloths, Turkey and Red 
and Scarlet Cloths, j)rintcd and 
dyed goods, ffancy cloths {)f va- 
rious descri])tions, Woollens, Yarns, 
MetaKs, Kerosine Oil, Coal, Aniline 
Dyes, Sugar, Matches, Wines and 
other sundry goods. 

The third statement is headed 
Movement of Piece Goods and Yarn 
hy rail, and shows the desi)atches 
from Bombay to other centres of 
trade served by the Gn^it Indian 
Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India, and other connected 
Railways. The ex])orts dealt with 
in this return refer princi])ally to 
Piece Goods and Yarns, both im- 
ported and of local manufacture. 

The Weekly Return shows the 
clearances of Cotton, Wheat and 
Seeds ; of Managanese Ore, Myra- 
bollams, Hides and Skins, Cow 
and Buffalo Homs, Gum Arabic 
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and Olibanum, Ground-nuts, Cot- 
ton Waste and Fly, Oil Cakes, 
Bones, loose, crushed, meal and 
sinews; and other miscellaneous 
articles. 

The return known as Current 
Quotations is issued once a week 
on the day of the departure of the 
Indian mail for Europe, and shows 
the rates of exchange for Bank 
and Mercantile Bills on England 
and Paris, and “First Class Cred- 
its,'* prices of English bar gold, 
sovereigns and bar silver. Govern- 
ment of India Securities are also 
quoted ; as well as prices of Grey 
Shirtings, Yarn, Copper, and Yel- 
low Metal, Bar Iron and Steel, 
Sugar, both Mauritius and China 
descriptions. The statement fur- 
ther gives the current market rates 
of the leading descriptions of coal, 
English and Indian ; the ruling 
rates of the various growths of 
cotton are also included with their 
classifications, together with the 
prices of Wheat and Seeds, Sugar 
and Opium, and the current rates of 
freight to English and Continental 
Ports. 

The Annual Reports of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce are 
bulky volumes, and the one for 1904 
contains, like its predecessors, a 
record of much useful work that 
will be found invaluable in the 
mercantile communities, both of 
Bombay and of those cities in com- 
mercial relations with the Western 
Capital of India. The interests of 
the Chamber — as will be apparent 
from what has been said in other 
parts of this chapter — are of a very 
comprehensive character — as wide, 
indeed, as those of the trade and 
industry they represent. The annual 
volume is no mere dry compilation, 
but a very living portion of the 
history of Bombay, and a credit to 
the members of the staff whose 
duty it is to put such a mass of 
varied material into such readable 
form. 

Affiliated Bodies. 

The Bombay Millowners* Associa- 
tion and the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association ar^, under special 
arrangements, affiliated with the 
Chamber, and their general Secre- 
tariat work is conducted by the 
Chamber’s staff. 

The objects and duties of the 
Millowners* Association (which was 
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established in the year i875) are to 
encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among Millowners and 
users of steam and water power, 
on all subjects involving their com- 
mon good, to promote and protect, 
in any way which may seem best, 
the interest of Millowners and 
users of steam and water power, 
especially of those who may be 
members of the Association, to col- 
lect and classify information on 
all matters of general interest, to 
obtain the removal, as far as this 
Society can, by all legitimate means, 
of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting Millowners and users of 
steam and water power as a body, 
to receive and decide references on 
matters in dispute, which may be 
laid for arbitration before the As- 
sociation, and to communicate 
with the public authorities, and 
with any individual or corporation, 
when it may be needful to do 
so, on all subjects of general 
interest to members of the 
Association. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade As- 
sociation has also been in existence 
for many years. The objects for 
which the Association was estab- 
lished were, inter alia, “to adjust 
disputes between persons engaged 
in the Cotton Trade, to establish 
just and equitable principles in the 
said trade, to maintain uniformity 
in Rules, Regulations, and usages 
of the said trade, to adopt stand- 
ards of classification in the same, 
to acquire, preserve, and dissemin- 
ate useful information connected 
with the Cotton interests through- 
out all markets, and generally to 
promote the Cotton Trade of the 
City of Bombay and India ; and 
augment the facilities with which 
it may be conducted." 

Representation on Public 
Bodies. 

The Chamber has, under legis- 
lative enactments, the right of re- 
presentation on such public bodies 
as the Bombay Port Trust, the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation i and the City 
Im])rovement Trust. 

The Council of the Governor of 
Bombay includes, among its non- 
Executive Officers, a representa- 
tive of the Chamber who is also 
ex-officio a member of the General 
Committee of the Chamber during 
his term of office. 


Arbitrations. 

Rules regarding General Disputes 
and Arbitrations have been in ex- 
istence in the Chamber for many 
years, ard have worked most satis- 
factorily, the decisions given being, 
in all cases, arrived at by com- 
petent and impartial arbitrators 
appointed by the General Commit- 
tee of the Chamber. 

Members of Chambers. 

On the 1st September 1905, the 
number of members of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce amount- 
ed to 93. Of these nine represent 
Banking Institutions ; eleven, Ship- 
ping Agencies and Companies ; 
three, firms of Solicitors ; three, 
Railway Companies ; two. General 
Publishers ; two. Engineers and 
Contractors ; and 63, firms engaged 
in General Mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interest- 
ed in mercantile pursuits, desirous 
of joining the Chamber, and dis- 
posed to aid in carrying into effect 
the objects of the same, are admit- 
ted members provided they are 
duly ballotted for and elected un- 
der the rules of the Chamber. The 
subscription for membership is 
per mensem, and an additional 
charge is made to firms subscrib- 
ing to the Trade Returns publish- 
ed by the Chamber, which are re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this Chapter. 

Honorary Members. 

Gentlemen distinguished for pub- 
lic services, or eminent in com- 
merce and manufactures, are elect- 
ed Honorary Members of the 
Chamber. There are three such 
Honorary Members at the date of 
the publication of this volume : 
namely, the Right Honorable Lord 
Reay, l.l.d., g.c.i.e., at one time 
Governor of Bombay ; Mr. A. H. 
Campbell and Mr. J. M. Maclean. 

Secretaries, 

The following are the names of 
the gentlemen who have filled the 
office of Secretary of the Chamber 
from time to time : — R. X. Mur- 
phy, 1836-38 ; J. E. Brenan, 1838 ; 
R. X. Murphy, 1838-41 ; T. J. A. 
,Scott, 1841-46 ; John Connon, 
1846-57*; John Mawson, 1857 -59 ; 
J. A. Crowie (acting), 1858-59; H. 
Brooke, 1859-64; James Taylor, 
1864-73 ; John Gordon, 1873-84 ; 
David Watson (acting), 1881-82 ; 



John Marshall, 1884-98 ; Fred- 
erick Noel-Paton, 1898-1905. 

Mr. C. J. Michael, the Assistant- 
Secretary, has been connected with 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
for over twenty years. He has, 
on several occasions, acted as Sec- 
retary, in addition to his own duties. 
The many important questions 
which have come before the Cham- 
ber during the last quarter of a 
century have, in each case, passed 
under his observation ; and his long 
and valuable experience, therefore, 
enables him to be of great assistance 
to successive committees, who are 
called upon, from time to time, to 
deal with matters, the history of 
which , in many instances, has to 
be traced back many years. 

The present incumbent, Mr. J. 
B. Leslie- Rogers, succeeded Mr. 
Frederick Noel-Paton in 1905, on 
the resignation of the latter gentle- 
man to join the Government of 
India as Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence in the new 
Department of Commerce and 
Industry. Mr. Rogers, it may be 
mentioned, has had a varied and 
extensive experience of over 
twenty years in India, and has 
an intimate knowledge of its 
people. He was the President of 
the Dehra Dun Planters’ Associa- 
tion, and chosen delegate of that 
district at a conference at Lahore, 
held by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, for the purpose of 
re-opening trade with Afghanistan 
and Central Asia; and subseqently 
he was nominated by the Indian 
Government as representative of 
the Tea Industry and Trade in 
Upper India on Lord Roberts' 
Mission to Cabul. He is a versatile 
writer on Industrial Commerce 
and political subjects connected 
with India and a distinguished 
Volunteer Officer. Until recently, 
Major Leslie- Rogers commanded 
the well-known Dehra Dun 
Mounted Rifles, and he was the 
first Indian Volunteer Officer to 
be selected by Government to 
accompany the regular army on 
active service across the North- 
West Frontier as Intelligence 
Officer on the General’s staff. For 
his services on that occasion he 
was specially mentioned in des- 
patches, and received a Medal and 
Clasp. Major Leslie-Rogers also 
wears the long Service Medal. 

30 
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Finances. 

The Finances of the Chaml)er 
are in a flourishing condition, and 
at the end of the year 1905 the 
Reserve Fund amounted to over 
^ 4 , 000 . 

Early History. 

A matter of considerable im- 
portance to the trade of Bombay 
which occupied the attention of 
the Chamber in the early years of 
its existence, had reference to the 
abrupt and unexpected alteration 
of the rates of exchange estab- 
lished by the Indian Government 
for tlieir advances on produce 
consigned to Great Britain. A 
memorial on the subject was 
addressed by the Chamber to the 
“Board of Control,” or, more 
correctly speaking, to the then 
“Right Honorable Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the affairs of 
India.” 

The memorial set forth the griev- 
ances to which the merchants 
engaged in the East Indian Trade 
had been subjected by the sudden 
and capricious change made by 
the Honorable Court of Directors 
in their rates of exchange, both 
in India and England, and prayed 
that some plan might be devised 
for placing the monetary opera- 
tions of the Indian Government on 
a sound and proper footing, and 
rendering it incumbent on the 
Court to give adequate timely no- 
tice to the mercantile community 
of the terms oI their financial 
measures, and of every proposed 
alteration. 

A Distinguished Chairman, 
The longest period of office of a 
Chairman of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commece was that occupied by 
Sir Frank Forbes Adam, A 7 ., c.i.e. 
A great authority uj)on Indian 
affairs once said that nothing had 
struck him more than the differ- 
ence between the manner in which 
Commercial and Industrial pur- 
suits were carried out in the 
Western Presidency and in other 
parts of India. * ‘ Now the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce,’* he 
remarked, ‘‘has to take a lead in 
these matters to preserve these 
traditions. ” * ‘ I know it does not 

absolutely control them, because 
you depend upon the intelligence 
and the energy of individuals; 
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but still these individuals in their 
aggregate character form the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
character of the Chamber besides 
depends very much on the person 
who is at its head and guides and 
controls its destinies.*’ If the 
Chamber has exercised such a 
powerful influence during the more 
recent years of its existence, it is 
because of the gentlemen who have 
from time to time occujiied the 
chair. To Sir Frank Forbes Adam, 
who had the honour and the pri- 
vilege of being the Chairman for 
a succession of years, the greatest 
credit is due. 

Trade and Commerce flourish 
best where there is confidence, se- 
curity and peace. Wo have for 
long had peace within our border, 
though in the years of Sir Frank 
Forbes Adam’s Chairmanship, 
scares were not uncommon, and 
spasms, vacillations, uncertainty 
and change of plan characterised the 
policy pursued in what is known as 
the North-West Frontier of India. 
Each move of Russia was a cause 
of fresh and often aimless expedi- 
tion. Those days have happily 
passed away. Our principal frontier 
and our seaports have been fortified 
and secured, though there were some 
who thought a fortified frontier was 
unnecessary, and that the expense 
was a needless tax upon the 
resources of the people. It must, 
however, be left to the pen of the 
future historian to decide whether 
those resi)onsible for the adminis- 
tration of India have succeeded in 
contributing to the peace and security 
of the country in dissipating some 
formidable dangers, and in inaugur- 
ating reforms and improvements in 
its general administration. 

Recent Events. 

Mr. Charles H. Armstrong, who 
served as Chairman of the Bombay 
Chamlxir of Commerce in ic)o4, 
was re-elected to that office in the 
following year. He was born in 
Lancashire (England) in 1862, and 
was educated at the King’s School, 
Canterbury. He began his business 
career in Manchester with the firm 
of Messrs. Lyon, Lord & Co., Mer- 
chants and Shippers, and has been 
connected with them over twenty- 
six years. Messrs. Lyon, Lord & 
Co. is a very old and representative 
house and has had a Branch £s- 
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tablishment in Bombay (under the 
title of Lyon & Company) for over 
half a century, Mr. Armstrong being 
the senior partner in India. 

In Bombay Mr. Armstrong has 
been connected with several public 
bodies beside the Chamber of Com- 
merce. As a Member of the Board 
of the Bombay Impovement Trust 
he helped in schemes for the beauti- 
fying and general improvement 
of the city and its environs. As a 
representative of the Chamber on 
the Board of Trustees of the Port 
of Bombay, his services have been 
of value both in financial and other 
public matters which the Board 
have had to deal with in recent 
years, more particularly in regard 
to the extension of the Prince’s 
and Victoria Docks in Bombay — a 
work which reflects great credit on 
the Trustees of the Port and will be 
an everlasting and magnificent 
monument of industry and profes- 
sional ability. 

Mr. Armstrong has also been con- 
nected with the Directorate of the 
Bank of Bombay, and during his 
Chairmanship of the Chamber re- 
presented the Commercial Commu- 
nity in the Legislative Council of 
the Governor of Bombay. 

The first Conference of Indian 
and Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, 
which was held in Calcutta in 
January 1905, was brought about, 
in a great measure, by the represen- 
tations of the Committee of the 
Bombay Chamber, who, prior to its 
inception, often felt, when dealing 
with the matters in which other 
Chambers in India were equally 
interested, that some hesitancy 
was introduced into their delibera- 
tions by the fact that they did not 
fully know how the matter in hand 
was regarded by practical business 
men elsewhere than in Bombay. 
They imagined that this condi- 
tion was not j)eculiar to Bombay and 
that its effect, in many cases was 
to prevent the realization of general 
princi])les in which all in reality 
had a common concern. The 
Chambers of Commerce in India may 
congratulate themselves upon the 
extent to which ^heir usefulness and 
reliability are recognised by Govern- 
ment ; but their usefulness and 
influence will undoubtedly be in- 
creased if the se])arate recommenda- 
tions of the various bodies— as 
indicated in the proceedings of the 
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Conference referred to — were known 
to be made with fuller appreciation 
of other than local considerations. 

Lord Curzon, in welcoming the 
delegates, at a banquet at Govern- 
ment House on the ^th January 
1905, said that, it seemed to him 
an excellent thing that representa- 
tive Members of the Chambers of 
Commerce of India should meet 
in Conference. You exchange,'' 
he said, * * useful ideas and you pass 
resolutions relating to the commer- 
cial and industrial condition of the 
country. The interests that are 
represented by the gentlemen who 
are sitting at this table to-night are, 
in my judgment, very important 
ones, for they are commensurate 
with the whole field of economic 
development upon which the future 
prosperity of this country so largely 
depends.” ” Your meetings,” 
His Lordship continued, * * and your 
discussions concern a much wider 
class than the Members of the 
Chambers of Commerce alone, be- 
cause they affect the vital interests 
of the country at large. From a 
careful study of your proceedings 
in the newspapers, I am glad to note 
how general a recognition there now 
appears to be of the community of 
interests between Government and 
commerce in this country, and of the 
extent to which both the Supreme 
Government and the Local Govern- 
ments endeavour to co-operate with 
your aims. We do not hear so 
much now-a-days as we used to 
do about the alleged antagonism 
between Government and trade, 
about the indifference of Govern- 
ment to commercial interest, and 
the crass obtuseness of the official 
mind. I rejoice particularly that it 
has been my good fortune to be the 
head of the Government which has 
taken what I think may be de- 
scribed as the most practical and 
far-reaching step that has been 
adopted, at any rate, in recent years, 
for the furtherance of commerce in 
India. I allude of course to the 
creation of an independent Depart- 
ment of Commerce with a separate 
Minister at its head. In this country 
we are often supposed to be very 
backward and toiqfid in the move- 
ment of our ideas, but here at any 
rate, I think we may claim to be a 
little bit ahead of some other parts 
of the British Empire, for at least 
we may boast of having created a 


Ministry of Commerce before Great 
Britain has found it necessary to 
provide herself with the same com- 
modity.” 

The following is a list of the sub- 
jects which were discussed at the 
Conference : — 

The development of the Agricul- 
tural Resources of India ; Commer- 
cial Education ; Registration of 
Partnership ; Transfer of Property 
Act ; Indian Arbitration Act, 1895 ; 
Statutory Holidays in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; Com- 
mercial Causes ; Registration of 
Trade Marks ; Imperial Customs 
Service ; Short Reeling of Yarns ; 
Treatment of Light Com ; The Fis- 
cal Question ; Sugar Duties ; The 
Merchandise Marks Act; Mail Service 
between Aden and Karachi ; The 
Income Tax Question ; The Currency 
Question ; Inland Navigation ; British 
Import Duty on Tea ; Proposed 
Amendment of the Indian Railways 
Act (IX of 1890) ; Indian Railway 
Risk Notes ; The Labour Question ; 
Encouragement of Local Industries ; 
Insurance Matters , Indian Cotton 
Duties (Excise). 

Suez Canal. 

‘ ‘ There is nothing new under 
the sun, ” thus runs the saying, 
and it is true, so tar as regards the 
idea of uniting by a Canal the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea, which 
has proved one of the greatest and 
most succe.'isful engineering and 
commercial feats of our time. In 
1823, the Government of Bombay 
vainly endeavoured to establish 
steam communication with Suez. 
Subsequently Lieutenant Waghorn 
obtained leave from the British 
East India Company, to take at 
his own expense to India a duplicate 
of the despatches of the Court of 
Directors. He succeeded in de- 
monstrating the great saving of 
distance and time. But this was 
his only triumph. 

Thirty years later, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps obtained the first con- 
cession from Said Pacha, who was 
then Viceroy of Egypt, and on 
November 17th, 1869, the Canal 
was open by Her Majesty the 
Empress Eugenie, who, in the 
Imperial* Yacht V Aigle, headed a 
procession of 68 vessels through the 
Canal. 

Napoleon III was well justified 
in referring to the Canal ” as a 
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work due to the perseverance and 
to the genius of a Frenchman. ’ * 
He might have added with justice 
that it would have come to nothing 
but for His Majesty’s consistent sup- 
port. The Government of India 
telegraphed to de Lesseps : ‘ * Suc- 
cess to a gigantic work of peace 
well executed by a Frenchman in 
the interest ol the Universe,’' and 
Lord Clarendon as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, addressed a 
handsome letter to the ‘ ‘ Grand 
Francais’ ’ on the part of the British 
Government. Six months later 
M. de Lesseps visited England and 
received an enthusiastic and popular 
welcome besides the Freedom of the 
City of London, and the Grand 
Cross of the Star of India. The 
London Timca made handsome 
amends for its previous hostility 
and said : “ M. de Lesseps has 
arrived in a country which has done 
nothing to bring about the Suez 
Canal, but which since its opening 
has sent through it more ships than 
all the rest of the world. ” 

Railway Extension. 

The expansion of the Railway 
system in India is in a measure due 
to the opening ot the Suez Canal, 
which event caused a comjdete revo- 
lution in the course of trade with 
that country. A notable example 
is to be found in the wheat trade. 
Virtually it began in 1872-73, two 
years after the opening of the Canal 
when the export amounted to 
297,308 cwts. ; in 1882, the shipments 
rose to 19,863,520 cwts., and the 
trade has since increased by leaps 
and bounds. It is, however, not 
only in the development of the 
country, and consequently of the 
export trade, but also in the expan- 
sion of the import trade of the 
country, that railway extension 
with a quick sea route, are of such 
supreme importance to India. The 
trade returns of British India show 
that every increase of facilities for 
trade, by means of extended railway 
communications, has been attended 
with an increased demand for 
European manufactures. In the year 
1852-53, when railways were first 
opened, the imports of merchandise 
amounted to £10,070,861 ; in 1872- 
73, with 5,671 miles of railway, and 
the facilities afforded by the Suez 
Canal, the value of the imports 
increased to £31,875,000; in 1882-83, 


with a mileage of 10,317 miles, the 
imports j umped to £52,095,670. At 
the present time the total railway 
mileage in India is 27,565 miles, while 
the value of the import trade of 
India has advanced to £86,470,412 
as will be seen further on. 

The question of railway communi- 
cation with the Western Presidency 
has, of course, occupied a prominent 
place in the work of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce ; and 
although the projects which that 
body has advocated from year to 
year have become fewer as Govern- 
ment have accepted the Chamber’s 
recommendations, there is neverthe- 
less still much to be done before 
the subject can disappear from the 
records of the Chamber. 

While advocating, on general 
lines, the extension of railways, the 
Chamber has not been unmindful 
of the more pressing needs of the 
country to the development of 
main lines of communication. It 
has never been any part of the 
policy of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce to begrudge or object to 
railway development in other 
centres of trade, and when in 
recent years the subject of the 
adverse rates ruling for goods 
traffic between Delhi and the dis- 
tricts of the North- We.st (now 
known as the United) Provinces 
and Bombay, as compared with 
the rates charged over a neighbour- 
ing railway to Calcutta, was 
brought to notice, the Chamber at 
once saw the disadvantage Bombay 
laboured under for the want of 
direct through communication on 
lines of one gauge and under one 
administration. When, therefore, 
the co-operation of the Chamber 
was invited to the urgent necessity 
of the Nagda-Muttra Railway, the 
Chamber lost no time in represent- 
ing the matter to Government and 
soliciting their strongest sympathy 
and advocacy for the early con- 
struction of this Railway, which 
will place Bombay in more direct 
communication with Delhi— an im- 
portant centre of trade— and will 
at the same time open out a large 
area of country in Central India 
that is at present land-locked. It 
will also give a shorter route for 
mails and passengers from Delhi 
and the North than that by the 
Indian Midland system, and will be 
of great value in supplementing 


the carrying powers of existing rail- 
ways. 

The importance of this line has 
all along been recognised by the 
Government of India ; and it is 
satisfactory to be able to place on 
record the fact that of the total 
length of the line, namely, 360 
miles, costing £2,338,000,142 miles 
are now under construction. The 
railway will take some three years 
to build, but the southern part will 
be thrown open to traffic as each of 
its sections is completed, and it is 
expected that the entire line will be 
finished by March 1908. 

The long delay that has occurred 
in the construction of this line may 
be explained by the fact that for 
a series of years, the railways of 
India imposed a net burden on 
the revenues of the country, that is 
to say, the net earnings fell short of 
the annual exjienditure on account 
of interest on debt and other 
charges debitable to the railway 
account. Even when the burden 
was heaviest, it was far outweighed 
by the collateral benefits which 
the country derived in a hundred 
ways from the existence of the 
railways. But the burden itself has 
at last slipped from the shoulders of 
Government. For six years past 
the railway revenue account has 
shown, not a deficit, but a surjdus. 
The following figures show the net 
profit in cash which has accrued 
to Indian revenues in those years, 
after deduction of every item which 
can possibly be charged against 
the account, including working 
expenses, interest on capital surplus 
])ayable to the companies, and 
annuity charges for purchase of the 
old guaranteed lines, and all miscel- 
laneous railway expenditure what- 
soever : — 

1899- 1900 . . . . £76,756 

1900- 1901 . . . . £325.124 

1901- 1902 . . . . £846,616 

1903-1904 .. .. £228,949 

1903- 1904 .. .. £860,669 

1904- 1905 (Revised Esti- 

mate) .. £2,254.500 

Railways in Western India are 

a topic upon which it is very easy 
to dilate, but we have already in 
this chapter transgressed our limits. 
We therefore lay down our pen 
with the consciousness of having 
treated the subject in a very con- 
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densed form. May the progress 
of the railway system in India be 
rapid and triumphant ! A golden 
age is, it is firmly believed, dawn- 
ing upon this country ; and to the 
present Viceroy, Lord Curzon, will 
belong the honour of its inaugura- 
tion. It may or may not be His 
Lordshi])’s fortune to render more 
distinguished service to the State ;* 
but when the railway system shall, 
have fulfilled its destiny in India 
he will alone have Won for himself 
a red letter page in the annals of 
this magnificent Empire. 

Looking ahead. 

It is almost impossible to mention 
any important event in the commer- 
cial history of Bombay without 
connecting it with the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. With re- 
gard to legislation, we have the 
Indian Railway Act, the Indian Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, the Karachi 
and Aden Port Trust Acts, and 
the Municipal Cor})oration Act of 
Bombay. The extension of our 
Docks, the systematic and exten- 
sive reduction of our Port Dues — 
a matter of the utmost importance 
to the prosperity of this commer- 
cial city — were ])romoted through 
the instrumentality of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce. The 
adulteration of Wheat, and the 
mixing of Cotton, have for many 
years come under the purview 
of the Chamber, and are still among 
the leading commercial topics of 
the day. The legal standard of jb 
inches in the English yard was satis- 
factorily settled many years ago, 
and is now a recognised measure 
of length throughout India. 

The Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act, the object of which was to 
bring the law of India relating to 
fraudulent marks on merchandise in- 
to accord, as far as local circum- 
stances admit, with the law of Eng- 
land, has now been in operation 
for many years, but the Chambers 
of Commerce in India have of late 
been much concerned about the 
provision in the Act which requires 
all foreign goods to be marked with 
the country of origin, as it has 
tended to divert trade from local 
British import merchants to foreign 


NoTK."-Thls was written in August 1905, 
somr wrrks bf fore Lord Curzon had tendered 
his resignation of the Viceroyalty of India. 
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ofl5ces located in the country. 
Formerly the Continental trade to 
India was done through British 
firms or firms established in Britain, 
and was carried in British steamers, 
being transhipped at London or 
elsewhere. Now all this is changed. 
The legislation has given to the 
foreigner the best and cheaj^est 
advertisement in the world. The 
educated wholesale buyer in India 
soon recognised the extravagance 
of ordering foreign goods through 
a house in London. The foreign 
shipper soon saw how much cheaper 
it was to ship direct to India, and 
within a short time of the passing 
of the Act, India’s foreign import 
trade — or at least the bulk of it — 
practically ceased to pass through 
Great Britain and to be carried 
in British steamers, and with its 
removal ceased to leave a commission 
to the British trader and ship-owner. 

For some time past the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce has been 
conscious of the defects of the 
present system of localisation and 
diversity in Customs Administration, 
and it has been convinced that 
those defects would become more 
and more prominent with the growth 
of external trades and that they 
would not be removed by any 
partial or local remedies. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
brought the matter to the notice of 
the Government of India, and as a 
result of its re])eated representation, 
the Imperial authorities have for- 
mulated a scheme for the creation 
of an Imperial Customs Service 
for the principal ports in India. 
They would combine in one service 
under the direct control of the Gov- 
ernment of India, the appointments 
of Collectors of Customs at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi, 
and Chittagong. The Government 
of India consider that the objects 
in view cannot be attained unless 
the new service is directly adminis- 
tered by the Supereme Government, 
but they do not propose to dissociate 
Local Governments from the Cus- 
toms Administration. They realize 
the importance to Maritime trade 
of prompt decisions on points of 
Customs law by competent local 
authority. The divergencies which 
at present exist in the adminis- 
tration of the Merchandise Marks 
Act, for instance, cannot but 
be a serious embarrassment to 


trade ; and the Government of India 
therefore recognise the necessity for 
securing uniformity in Customs 
procedure, and diminishing the 
excessive number of changes in the 
European staff. The loss of effi- 
ciency involved in such transfers is 
obvious ; and the Government of 
India hold very strongly that, in 
all essentials, the administration of 
the Customs should be uniform at 
all Indian ports. 

Then we have the question of the 
employment of the surplus treasury 
balances of the Government of 
India, which was skilfully discussed 
and brought about by the Chamber. 
The Gold Reserve Fund has also 
incidentally formed part of the 
larger questions of finance which 
the Chamber has dealt with in re- 
cent years. It is believed, by those 
best qualified to judge, that the 
principle of a Gold Reserve Fund — 
the greater portion of which is in- 
vested in Gold Securities, Consols, 
the National War Loan and Local 
Loan Stocks — is the only one which 
can be adopted to secure safety 
whilst admitting free coinage to 
meet requirements. The State which 
issues a token currency, whether 
])aper or metal is immaterial, is in 
the position of a banker issuing 
notes. The banker need have no 
hesitation in issuing notes, so long 
as he maintains a reserve sufficient 
to encash them on presentation ; 
the obligation to maintain such a 
reserve is imperative, and the only 
point of doubt is the proportion to 
the total issue which it may be 
necessary to maintain to ensure 
safety. In India the rupee currency 
is a token currency, and the Govern- 
ment of India is practically in the 
position of a banker who has issued 
a certain amount of fiduciary 
currency and assumed the corres- 
ponding obligation to maintain a 
position assuring the exchange of 
this currency for gold when present- 
ed for conversion to meet legitimate 
trade demands. 

The first year of Lord Curzon ’s 
Viceroyalty was financially memor- 
able by reason of the introduction 
of the Gold Standard, a measure 
which is slowly but steadily accele- 
rating thfe flow of Capital from 
England to India. His rule has 
witnessed the complete rehabilita- 
tion of the rupee, and the former 
paralysing fluctuations of that once 
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erratic coin have been succeeded by 
continuous stability. It was at first 
found necessary to take various 
measures to popularize the novel 
gold currency, but the sovereign is 
now a familiar coin usually accepted 
with alacrity. 

The Gold Reserve Fund, towards 
the accumulation of which a modest 
commencement was made in the 
year igoo, had, at the close of 1905, 
reached a total of approximately 
nine millions sterling. A corollary 
of this precaution is the Currency 
Reserve, which, up to about the 
same period, reached eleven mil- 
lions sterling ; it is intended to 
secure the stability of the note 
circulation, and to provide for a 
demand for gold as distinguished 
from rupees. The position of gold 
in the Indian Currency Reserve 
may be compared with that of gold 
in the Bank of England, which is 
held at the free disposition of the 
public. But strictly speaking, the 
gold in the Gold Reserve Fund 
in India is held under conditions 
more nearly resembling those under 
which gold is held by the Bank 
of France, only to be issued to 
meet the legitimate requirements 
of trade. 

Trade IN General. 

Although the growing commercial 
prosperity of India is now generally 
recognised as a factor of immense 
importance in the strength and 
stability of the British Empire, it is 
not realized as fully as it deserves 
to be how rapid has been the 
actual rate of progress, or how 
great is the expansion of the trade 
of India that has occurred within 
the last few years. No other 
possession of the Crown can show 
anything approaching the record 
achieved by this country since the 
date of the great famine of 1900. 
Recuperative capacity is a difficult 
thing to contrast where the local 
conditions differ, but compared, 
say, with South Africa since the 
conclusion of the war, India has 
far out-stripped it in the develop- 
ment and increase of her trade and 
her material resources. 

That agriculture is the foundation 
on which rests the whole economic 
structure of India, is nowhere so 
plainly revealed as in the export 
trade and its remarkable expansion 


during the last four years ; for 
putting aside gold and other mine- 
rals of which only a few like Coal, 
Salt, Saltpetre, Petroleum, Mica, 
and Manganese have been developed 
beyond a rudimentary stage and 
none of which figure prominently 
in the export trade, all save an 
almost negligible fraction of the raw 
produce and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured, which form the great 
bulk of the export of India, and 
of the material for the compara- 
tively small exports of manufactured 
articles, are provided by its own 
husbandry, pasturage, or forests. 
The large decrease of £4,626,000 in 
the value of raw cotton, during the 
year 1904-05, was entirely due 
to the smaller volume of the exports, 
for the high average price of the 
previous year 1904 was maintained. 
The characteristic feature of the 
trade in the 12 months ending 3^st 
March 1905, was the unparalleled 
exports of wheat, rice, and other 
food grains. The export of wheat 
increased in value by £4,653,000, 
and of all grains by £5*b73»^f^o. 
Estimated by value the exports are 
the highest recorded of raw jute, raw 
skins, raw wool, cotton manufac- 
tures, jute manufactures, and lac, 
while larger quantities than in any 
previous year were exported of Tea, 
Coal and Seeds. Among other prin- 
cipal articles there were smaller 
exports of Spices, Indigo, Vegetable 
Oils, Raw Silk, and Dressed Skins. 
Notwithstanding extremely high 
prices fetched by raw jute during 
the last quarter, the jute mills had 
a prosperous year, while the falling 
price of raw cotton and the improv- 
ing demand for yarn and cloth had 
brought the cotton industry at the 
close of the year to a condi- 
tion of almost unexampled pros- 
perity. 

We conclude this chapter with 
the following statistics of the trade 
of India. It must be understood 
that the official year of the Govern- 
ment of India begins on ist Apnl 
and terminates on 3Tst March. 
On this basis the figures given below 
have been compiled from the latest 
returns, and show the value in 
pounds sterling ( Rs. 15 to the 
£) of the import and export trade 
of the country in 1904-^ and the 
four preceding years. The extra- 
ordinary growth of the trade will at 
once te perceived : — 


iNfPORTS. 

IQOO-OJ. 

Merchandise 

Gold 

Silver 

Total ... 

I QOI- 02 . 

Merchandise 

Gold 

Silver 

Total ... 

1902 - 03 . 

Merchandise 

Gold 

Silver 

Total ... 

1903- 04. 

Merchandise 

Gold 

Silver 

Total ... 

1904 - 05 . 

Merchandise 

Gold 

Silver 

Total ... 


Exports. 

1900 - 01 . 

Foreign Merchandise 
Indian do. 

Gold 

.Silver 

'roTAL ... 

1901 - 02 , 

Foreign Merchandise 
Indian do. 

Gold 

Silver 

Total ... 

1902 - 03 . 

Foreign Merchandise 
Indian do. 

Gold 

Silver 


Total ... 


;^5o,8si 9J3 

A7.914.aSS 

^3,061,483 


;^6i,8a7,66i 


;^S4.345.986 

;^S.S3'.747 

;67.s67.'7a 


^^ 67 , 444,905 


^^52,525,27* 
AS, 764 , 437 
A8.o7a,7'S 


;{: 69 , 362,424 


^ 56 , 548,862 
3 , 420,7 83 

-i^7,874,7»S 




;^64,452 ,o 59 

;^,'i4,S4i,3i<» 

;^7.477.o37 


;£86,47o,412 


^ 2 , 139,021 
^, 6 (), 440,332 
/ 2 . 870.590 
;^2,II2,38o 


^ 76 , 562,323 


;^.a,i73,2io 

^^ 80 , 803,376 

;^a,244,3i9 

A3.397.392 


£S8,6lB,ag^ 


;^'.9S7,07S 
;€' 83 , 9 19.834 
Aa,4Si.S9S 
A3.42I,746 


;^9i.750,a50 
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1903-04. 

Foreign Merchandise 3 ij, 006 

Indian do. ... i: 99 . 7 S 6.049 

Gold ... 

Silver •» 


Total ... ;^to7,405,97o 


1 904* 05. 

Foreign Merchandise ^^2, 248, 366 

Indian do. ... ;6i02, 751.613 
Gold ••• .;^2 i46S»7*6 

Silver ••• ;;^^2,85 i,985 


Total ... 10,31 7,720 


It will be seen that the grand total 
of imports and exports is greater by 
£11,533,000 or 6*2 per cent than in 
1903-04 that year’s trade having 
been 15 i)er cent in advance of the 
previous year. Taking merchan- 
dise only, the great advance in im- 
ports has corrected the extraordin- 
ary disparity between the value 
of the imports and exports which 
appeared m the previous year. In 
IQ03-04 the value of the imports 
for home consumption, that is, 
deducting the re-export from the 
registered imports, increased by 
£3.763,000 of 7’4 per cent, while the 
ex^wrts of Indian merchandise in 
that year advanced by £15,836,000 
or i8'8 per cent; but in 1904-5 
the conditions reversed, the imports 
growing by £7,873,000 or 14 4 per 
cent, while the export rose by only 
£2,995,000 or 3 per cent. Adding 
the result of the two years, that is, 
comparing the trade of 1904-05 
with the trade of 1902-03, there 


has been an even development 
of both imports and exports, the 
former increasing by £11,633,000 
or 23 per cent, and the latter by 
£18,833,000 or 22*4 per cent. In 
both years one of the most potent 
influences affecting the trade has 
been the American cotton crop. In 
the former year the scarcity of raw 
cotton threw the cotton manufac- 
turing industry of the whole world 
out of gear, and so checked the im- 
ports of cotton goods, the principal 
article of Indian trade, while at the 
same time it caused exports of raw 
Indian cotton of unprecedented 
magnitude. In the latter year, an 
extraordinary abundance of Ameri- 
can cotton brought great prosjierity 
to the cotton spinning and weaving 
industry, and the revived Indian 
demand for cotton goods exceeded 
that of any previous year. Imports 
of cotton yarn and fabrics in 1904-05 
thus increased in value by 22 7 per 
cent or £4,690,000 and exj:)orts of 
raw cotton fell by 28 per cent or 
£4,626,000. The value of cotton 
piece-goods was £4,180,000 greater 
than in 1903-04 and £3,053,000 
higher than the previous record 
in 1901-02. These results are partly 
due to the higher price of the raw 
material when the contracts were 
made, for £2,076,000 more was paid 
for imported cotton yam and cloth 
than the same quantities would 
have cost at the price of 1903-04. 
Imports of the other textile manu- 
factures were also beyond all pre- 
cedent, silks increasing by 15} per 
cent and woollens by 42! per cent. 
The value of all yarns and textile 
fabrics reached the greater sum of 
£29,053,000, this being 23-4 per 


cent more than the value in 
1903-04, and representing 45 per 
cent of the total imports of mer- 
chandise. Most of the large trade 
in apparel, valued at £1,262,000 
in 1904-05, also consists of made-up 
textile fabrics. Among the other 
principal articles the imports were 
the highest ever recorded of sugar, 
hardware, metals and machinery, 
and there are a few articles in 
which the trade did not improve. 
The largest registered decrease is in 
precious stones and pearls, but the 
valuations of these are not reliable. 
There were also smaller imports of 
mineral dyes, following exceptionally 
large imports in 1903-04, and a 
decline in the value of imported 
mineral oil. 

Conclusion. 

Agriculture, on which India 
de})ends to so great an extent, has 
been equipped with scientific 
direction, laboratories, and experi- 
mental farms. Railways, which 
have proved so beneficial and so 
lucrative to the country under a 
wise and conservative system of ad- 
ministration, have now reached a 
stage when the old methods require 
change, and the Railway Board, 
which Lord Cur^on has called into 
existence, promises to be more ex- 
peditious and more consistent in its 
})olicy than its worthy and meri- 
torious predecessor. Commerce and 
Industries can now claim the un- 
divided attention of one member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, and in all 
directions the decks are cleared, and 
the ship of Indian State is ready 
for its onward voyage. 
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Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 



Karachi i.'hamukk oi Commkkck 


THE KARACHI CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

The history ol the progress of 
Karachi both as a Port and as a 
centre of trade is most interesting. 
The Province of Sind with its Port 
Karachi became an integral part of 
British India by conquest in 1843 
and was under the Government 
of Sir Charles Napier as a separate 
Province until 1847 when it was 
annexed to the Bombay Presidency. 
At this period the harlAour which 
is situated on the northern border 
of the Arabian Sea, 50 miles west 
of the main mouth of the river 
Indus and 495 miles west of Bombay, 


was sim])ly a creek running inland 
where vessels of light draught could 
anchor, in the South-West monsoon, 
however, vessels could neither enter 
or leave the harbour, with safety, 
owing to the existence of a bar 
right across the entrance, the de])th 
over which was only about eight 
feet, the anchorage inside was, 
moreover, separatee! from the Sea 
by a shoal 2440 feet in width. The 
hirst works of accommodation 
executed in connection with the 
harbour were the Timber pile pier at 
Keamari accessible to native craft 
and lighters and the Napier Mole 
causeway 2 miles in length connect^ 


ing Kearnari island with the 
N ati ve Town. The trade of the Port 
at this ])eriod was hut trifling, and 
it was not a])parentlv till i860 that 
Eur()j)ean hrrns from Bombay openwl 
branches, at Karachi, and in this 
year the Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce was founded, with but seven 
membtjrs, viz.^ Messrs. I). Mclvcr & 
( o., Messrs. Fleming & C^).. Messrs. 
Finlay & Co., Messrs. Ashburner, M\ 
(k Co., Messrs. Barclay, Watson 6c 
Co., Messrs. T. Iddbetter Sc Co., 
and Messrs. I. C. Durmolly & (o., 
before the end of the year, however, 
si.x additional Arms were elected 
as niemliers, viz.y Messrs. S. Tyabji 
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& Co., Messrs. R. A. Passmore & 
Co., Messrs. Volkart Brothers, 
Messrs. Hafen & Co., Messrs. 
Ardaseer & Co., and Mr. J. W. 
Hill, thus increasing the member- 
ship to thirteen. 

The first Committee ol the Cham- 
ber consisted of five members, Mr. 
D. Mclver, of Messrs. D. Mclver 
& Co., Chairman ; Mr. A. Stewart, 
of Messrs. Finlay & Co., Mr. Bar- 
clay, of Messrs. Barclay, Watson & 
Co., Mr. Bell, of Messrs. Ashburner, 
Bell & Co., and Mr. J. W. Hill. 

Rules for the carrying on of the 
business of the Chamber were fram- 
ed, a tonnage Scale for Freight, 
and Rules for cargo measurement 
were also adopted. 

The erection ol a suitable build- 
ing for the purposes of the Cham- 
ber was projected in 1861 ; a plot 
of land in the marcantile centre of 
the town was later on acquired, and 
donations for the purpose were made 
by members of the Chamber, and 
the buildings (a photograph ol which 
accompanies this paper) was com- 
pleted and opened early in 1865. 

The trade of the Port at this time 
was greatly hampered by the diffi- 
culties connected with the harbour, 
the absence of railway communica- 
tion with the hinterland of Sind 
and with Baluchistan and the 
Punjab, and the necessity for the 
transport of all merchandise to and 
from tfic interior by native boats, vuff 
the river Indus, and also the distance 
of the landing stage at Keamari from 
the Native Town and merchants’ 
offices. The financing of trade re- 
quirements was also difficult, having 
to be worked in Bombay, as Banks 
were not then established at 
Karachi. 

The following figures will show 
the progress of the trade of Karachi, 
1843-44 to 1860-61. 

1843-44 Rs. 11,60,520 First 
year after con- 
quest of Sind. 

1850-51 Rs. 59,11,788. 

1860-61 Rs. 2,54,94,675. 

The Committee of the Chamber 
in their first year of office were 
most urgent and diligent in their 
representations to Government for 
improvements of the harbour, 
Postal, and Telegraph communi- 
cations ( which were very defective). 
Railway connections with the 
interior, additional iiTigation, and 


other matters calculated to advance 
the interests of trade. A great 
scheme for the improvement of the 
harbour which had been designed 
and submitted to Government by 
Mr. James Walker, m.i.c.e., a noted 
harbour Engineer in 1858, was 
sanctioned by the Government of 
India in the year 1860-61, and 
extensive works were immediately 
put in hand, viz., (i) the Manora 
Breakwater, (2) Keamari Groyne, (3) 
new entrance channel, (4) deepening 
and widening th*.* harbour Channel, 
(5) closing of the mouth of the 
Chinna Creek, (6) the removal of 
deep-water point, (7) Lighthouse 
on Manora point 91 feet in height 
from ground level to coping. These 
works very successfully improved 
the condition of the harlxiur, and, 
with the construction of the Napier 
Mole Bridge, and Native Jetty and 
quays, were practically all com- 
pleted by the end of 1873, at a cost 

of £449.798- 

In 1861 a short line of Railway 
from Kotri ( on the river Indus ) 
to Karachi, a distance of 108 miles, 
was opened for traffic, and river 
transport by steamer and Barges 
between Kotri in Sind and Multan 
in the Punjab was established. 
These increased facilities for the 
movement of merchandise to and 
from the interior greatly assisted 
the expansion of trade, the total 
of which for the year 1870-71 was 
Rs. 3,69,40,518. 

There were but few additions to 
the membership of the Chamber 
during the period 1860-1870, but 
the Agra and United Service Bank, 
Ld., opened a branch at Karachi in 
December 1861, the Bank of Kara- 
chi was established the same year. 
The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China, the Sind Punjab 
and Delhi Bank, Ld., in 1863, the 
Bank of Bombay in 1664, the Oriental 
Bank Corporation, and the Punjab 
Bank, Ld., successively opened in 
Karachi in 1866, and the previous 
difficulties in financing trade require- 
ments were now overcome. 

The linking -up ol Sind with the 
Punjab by railway was now again 
verv strongly advocated by the 
Chamber Committee as the one 
thing needed to largely augment the 
already growing trade of the Port. 
Survc}^ for a line from Kotri on 
the river Indus to Multan, the then 
terminus of the Punjab Railway, 


were made in 1871-72, but the 
construction was delayed owing to 
existing differences of opinion as 
to whether the gauge should be 
Standard or Metre. It was decided 
in favour of the Metre, but 
ultimately changed to the Standard 
gauge. The construction of the 
line was now vigorously pushed 
on and was comineted throughout 
its length with the exception of the 
bridge across the Indus at Sukkur 
and opened to traffic with ferry 
crossing at Sukkur in November 
1879. 

From this period Karachi was 
established as the Port for the 
cotton, wheat, seeds, and other 
produce of the Punjab, and the 
trade for the period 1871-72 to 
1880-81 totalled Rs. 41,27,65,062. 

During the next decade 1881- 
1890 the Chamber membership in- 
creased to twenty-three, by an influx 
of new firms. Further harbour 
improvements were carried out. The 
Merewether Pier to berth one vessel 
of the largest class, fitted with one 
thirty-ton and seven thirty-five cwt. 
movable hydraulic Cranes was com- 
pleted and opened in February 1883, 
the Erskine Wharf with five berths 
for the largest class of steamers fitted 
with one twelve-ton and twenty-two 
thirty-five-ewt. movable hydraulic 
Cranes, and the Napier Boat Wharf 
for native craft and lighters were 
completed and opened in 1887. 
The James Wharf in extension of 
the Erskine Wharf with four berths 
fitted with the necessary comple- 
ment of movable hydraulic cranes 
was put in hand, but not completed 
and opened till June 1895. The 
harbour area for the mooring of 
vessels was likewise largely increased, 
and entrance Channel deepened and 
widened so as to admit of the largest 
class of steamers entering and 
leaving the harbour without difficulty 
or danger even during the South- 
West monsoons. The Karachi Port 
Trust Act was passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1886 (and 
amended 1892) under which the Port 
of Karachi was vested in a Board 
of Trustees consisting of eleven 
members, two of whom shall be 
natives of India residing at Karachi, 
Government nominating the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman and four 
members. The Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce elected three members, 
and the Karachi Municipality two 
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members. The Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman since the formation of the 
Trust have been the Collector of 
Karachi and the Collector of Cus- 
toms, respectively. Since the vesting 
of the Port under a Board of Trustees, 
improx^ements in the direction of 
the interests of shipping and trade 
have been vigorously carried out 
and all necessary requirements to 
this end advocated by the Charn- 
hev have always met with prompt 
attention. 

Some further additions in the 
matter of Railway connections with 
Karachi also transihred during the 
decade, viz., the construction of the 
Standard Gauge line to Quetta in 
1887 which opened up direct trade 
with Baluchistan and Southern 
Afghanistan. The bridge across the 
Indus at Sukkur was o])cned on the 
27th March r88o; the opening ol this 
bridge rendered goods traffic more 
rapid than with the previous Ferry 
arrangements. The above noted 
harbour and Railway improvements 
gave a great impetus to the trade 
of the Port, which for the decade 
1881-1890 totalled Rs. 95,19,40,645 
or more than double that of the 
preceding ten years. The increase, i t 
may be mentioned, was both in ex- 
ports and imports, the former having 
expanded by Rs. 28,10,06,804 and 
the latter by Rs. 25,81,68,779. 

The ten years 1891-1900 also 
records an increase of twelve in the 
Chamber membership, raising the 
number of members to thirty-five. 
In 1893, the Government of Bombay 
nominated the then Chairman of 
the Chamber, Mr. James Currie, to 
the Presidency Legislative Coun- 
cil as an additional Member and 
the Chairman of the Chamber has 
since tlien been regularly aj)])ointed 
to the Council. Further Railway 
additions and improvements were 
also brought about, viz., a line from 
Hyderabad to Shadipali was opened 
in 1892 on the Standard Gauge which 
in the year 1901 was convertL.d 
to the Metre Gauge and connected 
with the Jodhporc-Bikanir line, thus 
opening up direct communication 
with Bombay, and with the Metre 
Gauge system of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, the North-Westeni 
Railway Line was extended from 
Killa Abdoola-Quetta to Chaman, 
within a short distance of the 
Afghan frontier on ist January 1892, 
and the Southern Punjab Railway 

31 


Delhi to Samasatta connecting with 
the North-Western Railway at that 
point wa> opened on loth November 
1897 direct communication 

between Karachi and Delhi shortened 
by 187 miles. The Bridge across 
the river Indus at Kotri wliich was 
opened on May, 25lh, ii)00, was a 
much desired ex-ent, as ferry delays 
at that point xvas at times trouble- 
some to trade. A Chord line con- 
necting Kotri with Rohri on the 
North-Western Railxvay was opened 
in December 1896, thus shortening 
the distance to the Punjab, and 
providing an alternative line to 
Sukkur. The Port Trust xvere also 
x^ry active in improvements. An 
export yard 52^ acres in extent, 
opposite the Erskine and James 
Wharves, with commodious sheds 
for the storage of ju'oduce pending 
shipment was opened during the. 
year 1895-96, and an Imjrort Yard 
with an area of 19 acres xvith xyare- 
houses for claimed and unclaimed 
goods adjacent to the mercantile 
offices and Native Toxxm (and con- 
nected with the Railway outward 
goods yard) where all imports on 
arrival are conveyed by Railway 
from the ship side, a very great 
convenience to Importers, was 
completed and opened in March 
1896. 

The above mentioned Railway 
and Port Trust Improvements com- 
bined xvith extensions in irrigation 
in Sind and the Punjab gave a very 
great further impetus to the trade 
of the Port both as regards Kxt)orts 
and ]mi)orts, the increase for the 
ten years as comj)arcd xvith the 
])receding decade, being Ex])orts 
Rs. 30,42,01,087, Tm]>orts Rs. 
25,15,73,098, or a total expansion of 
Rs. 55,57,74.185. 

During the five years 1901-1905 
the expansion in the trade of the 
Port was well maintained, exports 
exceeding those of the ]>rcccding 
five years by Rs. 32*67, 54 ’ 3 ox 3-nd 
Imports by'Rs. 16,65,77,933 or a 
total increase of Rs, 49? 33* 32* 234. 
The members of the Chaml^r 
during this period increased by nine 
and now stand at forty-five. 

The progrcssix^c increase in 
Exports and Imports is largely due 
to irrgation in the Punjab and in 
Sind and to Railway extensions in 
the Punjab, and the expansion of 
trade in the chief articles of export 
and import from and to this Port 


is evidenced by the following figures 
for the twenty-five years 1881 to 
ic )05 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM AND 
IMPORTS TO KARACHI. 

(FoRKIGN ANO COA.STWISE.) 

/// Lacs of Rupees. 
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The very great expansion of the 
trade of the Port, which it is 
expected will continue year by year 
owing to the very extensive irriga- 
tion projects now in hand in the Pun- 
jab and under survey in Sind which 
are to cost, so far as the Punjab 
is concerned, nine and a half crores 
of rupees, has rendered it neces- 
sary for the Port Trustees to in- 
crease and extend the facilities of 
the Port to meet the requirements 
of trade, and with this end in view a 
Committee of experts was appointed 
by Government at the request of 
the Trustees, and a scheme has been 
formulated by the Port Trustees 
which has now been finally decided 
upon, as follows : — 

Extension of and improvements 
to the wharfage to accommodate 
fifteen large steamers, a passenger 
basin, overbridge, etc., costing 45 
lacs. A new Export yard on the 
Queen's Road with an area of 150 
acres, and a new Import Yard 
costing 55 lacs. 

A Loan of 45 lacs has already 
been sanctioned by the Government, 
to be raised as required for the 
extended wharfage, etc.; and this 
work will be taken in hand at once, 
and the work in connection with 
the Export Yard and Import Yard 
as soon as may be possible. 

With all these projected improve- 
ments completed, Karachi will con- 
tinue to maintain its position of 
being, in point of importance, the 
third port in India. It is the 
natural seaport of Sind, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, the Punjab, Raj- 
putana and the trooping port for 


the whole of Northern India. It is 
nearer to Aden than Bombay by 
205 miles and by over 400 miles 
nearer to Bassorah and Koweit, 
the future terminus of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. Two important im- 
provements are now awaited — the 
extension to Karachi of the Metre 
Gauge systems of Rajputana and 
Northern India that now stop at 
Hyderabad and the establishment 
of a direct Mail service with Euro]HJ, 
by the linking up of Karachi 
with Aden, — matters that have been 
continuously advocated by the 
Chamber and which, when comj)leted, 
will add greatly to the conveniences 
and facilities which the port of 
Karachi now affords. 

Chairmen of the Chamber. 

The following gentlemen have pre- 
sided over the affairs of the Chamber 
since its establishment in i860: — 

Mr. D. Mclver (senr.), Messrs. 
Mclver & Co., 1860-61, Mr. A. 
Stewart, of Messrs. Finlay & Co., 
1861-62, Mr. W. Nicol, Messrs. 
Fleming & Co., 1862-63 and 63-64, 
Mr. A. E. Denso, Messrs. Volkart 
Bros., 1864-65 and 65-66, Mr. W. 
G. Hall, Messrs. Fleming & Co., 
1866-67 and 67-68, Mr. I. G. Tindall, 
Messrs. Fleming & Co., 1868-69 
and 69-70, Mr. Max Denso, Messrs. 
Volkart Bros., 1870-71, 71-72, 76-77, 
80-81, and 85-86, Mr. A. McHinch, 
Messrs. A. McHinch & Co., 1878-79, 
79-80, 84-85, 87-88, and 89, 

Mr. W. Thorburn, Messrs. Fleming 
& Co., 1873-74 and 75-76, Mr. W. M. 
Macaulay, Messrs. Fleming & Co., 


1874-75, Mr. James Grant, Agent, 
Bank of Bomb^, 1881-82, 82-83 
and 83-84, Mr. A. Thole, Messrs. Vol- 
kart Bros., 1885-86 and 86-87, The 
Hon'ble Mr. James Currie, Messrs. 

J ames Currie & Co., 1890 to 1894, The 
[on'ble Mr. T. R. McLellan, 
Messrs. T. R. McLellan & Co., 
1895 to 1898, The Hon'ble Mr. T. 
L. F. Beaumont, 1899, The Hon'ble 
Mr. D. Mclver, Messrs. Mclver, 
Mackenzie & Co., 1900-02, The 
Hon'ble W. T. O’Brien, Messrs. 
Ewart, Ryrie & Co., 1903, The 
Hon’ble Mr. M. de P. Webb, c.i.E., 
1904 to 1906. 

It may be mentioned that of the 
firms original members of the Cham- 
ber, only one, Messrs. Volkart Bros., 
now remains on the rolls. The 
total membership is now 45. 

The present Committee of the 
Chamber consists of the following 
gentlemen : — 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. de P. Webb, 
C.I.E., Chairman, Messrs. Forbes, 
Forbes, Campbell & Co., Ld., Mr. 
D. Mclver, Vice-Chairman, Messrs. 
Mclver, Mackenzie & Co., Mr. T. A. 
Agelasto, Messrs. Ralli Brothers, 
Captain H. F. E. Freeland, r.e.. Dis- 
trict Traffic Superintendent, N.-W. 
Railway, Mr. C. Percy Jones, 
Messrs. Sanday Patrick & Co., Mr. 
W. Graham, Messrs. Donald Graham 
& Co., Mr. J. E. Penrose, Messrs. 
Finlay, Muir & Co., Mr. L. B. Stephens, 
The Bombay Company, Ld., Mr.T.J. 
Stephen, The National Bank of 
India, Ld., Mr. L. Volkart, Messrs. 
Volkart Brothers. Secretary, Mr. 
C. H. Chetham. Public Measurer, 
Captain R. Taunton. 




Messrs. A. AGELASTO & CO., 
Merchants, Calcutta. Established in 
1867 by the late Augustus Agclasto. 
The present partners are John Ne- 
gro jX)nto, Mrs. J. Agelasto and E. C. 
Apostolides. Messrs. Agelasto & Co. 
carry on a large Import business, 
principally in Manchester goods, but 
also in Continental and London 
merchandise. 

Mr. EMMANUEL C. APOSTOL- 
IDES {U-CoL, Calcutta Light 
Horse), is the resident i)artner in 
the above firm. Mr. Apostolides is 
Greek by birth, having been born 
in Sparta. He was educated partly 
at Athens, but proceeding to London 
at the age of sixteen completed his 
studies in England. At home he 
became associated in mercantile 
pursuits with Messrs. Agelasto & Co., 
in the export trade, and came out to 
India in the year 1880 to join their 
export branch, and finally entered 
their piece-goods department. He 
was admitted a partner of the firm 
in 1903. At the present time he 
is entrusted with the management 
of their whole local business, which 
is extensive, and embraces the whole 
of India. Mr. Apostolides was nom- 
inated Consul-General for Greece 
some five years back. He is well 
known in Calcutta as a thorough 
all-round sportsman, and through- 
out his Indian career he has taken 
the keenest interest in volunteer- 
ing. Within a short time of his 
arrival in the country he had taken 
up the movement seriously and first 
attached himself to A Company of 
the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, When 
the Calcutta Mounted Infantry was 
formed in the year 1882, Mr. Apostol- 
ides was among the first to join that 
body. When this body developed 


into the Calcutta Light Horse, Mr. 
Apostolides became a sergeant in 
that crack volunteer corps. His 
energy in volunteering inatters was 
rewarded with a commission in 1895. 
He passed through the various com- 
missioned grades till he rose to be 
Major in 1902, and on the depar- 
ture of Col. Henry he obtained the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and 
the command of the Calcutta Light 
Horse, in which he had served so 
long and well. He possesses the 



E. C. Apostolides. 

V. D. for long service. Mr. Apos- 
tolides displays the same energy 
and interest in all forms of Indian 
sport ; he is the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Calcutta Polo Club, 
which was founded in 1862, and is 
one of the oldest Polo Clute in 
existence in the world. He is an 
active polo player to present 


day, and takes great interest in 
the fixtures, as well as in racing, 
hunting, and all forms of exercises 
of this nature. 

Messrs. ALDRIDGE, SALMON 
& Co., Ltd., Merchants, Bombay, 
were first known in that city as 
Aldridge & Blackwell and were 
established about 1840, and under 
this name the business was carried 
on for many years. The title of 
Aldridge, Salmon & Co. was assumed 
about 1870 for the Bombay Branch 
when Mr. Blackwell retired and 
Mr. Salmon joined the firm, and J. 
F. Aldridge & Co. became the 
London firm. Mr. Aldridge retired 
in 1881. In 1894 the firm was 
turned into a Limited Company 
with offices in Bombay and London. 
The head office is in London, at 4, 
Fenchurch Avenue ; the Chairman 
and Managing Director being Mr. 
John Ellis Dudley, Capt. Fredrick 
Marshall, a Director, and Mr. Cecil 
Smith, Secretary. 

Mr. Burjorjee Framjcc is the 
Manager of the Bombay office and 
has been connected with the firm 
tor nearly 27 years ; his brother, 
Mr. D. Framjee, having previously 
filled the post of Assistant Manager. 

Messrs. Aldridge, Salmon & 
Co., Ltd., deal largely in various 
kinds of merchandise, piece-goods, 
hardware, chemicals, wines and 
spirits, etc. 

Messrs. ALCOCK, ASHDOWN & 
Co., Ltd., Engineers and Contrac- 
tors, Bombay. 

Defence Engineering Works — 
Mazagon. 

Carnac Iron Works — Carnac 
Bunder. 

This business was founded in 
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1880 by Mr. Isaac Alcock, Mr. R. 
G. Ashdown, Mr. J. W. Hepworth, 
and Mr. J. M. Drennan as partners, 
trading under the name of Alcock, 
Ashdown & Co. In 1884 the busi- 
ness was turned into a limited 
liability com])any under its present 
title, with a capital of Rs. 3,50,000, 
the business being carried on at the 
Defence Works, Mazagon, where all 
kinds of iron, mill-wright, and ship- 
work was produced, the Secretaries 
and Managers being Messrs. Alcock, 
Ashdown and Hepworth. The 
branch factory, *'The Carnac Iron 
Works,** opposite the Victoria 
Docks, was purchased by the Com- 
pany in 1889 from Mr. D. Long- 
worth, then sole proprietor. These 
works were founded in i860 by 
Messrs. Fraser and Miller, as an 
ironfounding, general engineering, 
and marine engine works. In 1890, 
owing to the success of the business, 
half of the share capital was paid 
back to the shareholders, and the 
capital now stands at Rs. 1,75,000. 

The present Secretaries and Man- 
agers are Mr. J. W. Hepworth 
and Mr. D. Longworth. The firm 
has paid a dividend of 18 per cent, 
for the last three years on the 
present reduced capital, while the 
reserve fund stands at Rs. 2,80,000, 
The Carnac Iron Works have, during 
the last year, been entirely re- 
modelled and rebuilt, and are fur- 
nished with extensive office accom- 
modation, in which it is intended 
that the main business of the 
Company will be carried on. 

At present the number of men 
regularly employed at the Defence 
Works, Mazagon, is between 400 
and 500, and at the Carnac Works 
about 150, but when heavy ship- 
ping re])airs are being executed, 
200 to 300 extra men are often 
employed. Amongst the great 
variety of work turned out by the 
firm, may be mentioned large cast 
iron and brass castings, such as 
stern tul)es, propellers, etc., large 
rope driving jmlleys for mills, with 
shafting and all kinds of mill- 
wright work. Steam launches 
built of wood or steel, and engines 
and boilers for the same are con- 
structed at these \vorks. All kinds 
of constructional steel work is made, 
such as roofing, tanks, chimneys, 
bridges and boilers, while heavy 
forgings are turned out, such as 
ships’ stems, keels, etc. Some of 


the heaviest repairs to the hulls 
and framework of steamers have 
been successfully carried out; as 
both works are situated close to the 
Merewefcher Dock, they afford special 
facilities for this class of work. 

The ALLIANCE BANK OF 
SIMLA, Limited, commenced busi- 
ness at Simla, on the 23rd of March 
1874, under the management of 
Mr. James Walker, and it is not too 
much to say that owing to Mr. 
Walker’s ability and tact, it soon 
became a prosperous institution. 
The Bank was started to take the 
place of the United Bank of India, 
Ld., an institution which commenc- 
ed business at Simla and Umballa 
in 1866, with Mr. C. H. Levingc as 
Manager. This Bank never attain- 
ed much success, and in October 
1873, Mr. Walker, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Simla Bank Cor- 
poration, was invited by the Direc- 
tors to take the management in 
place of Mr. Levinge, in the hope of 
retrieving the Bank’s fortunes. 
Matters, however, had gone too far 
for this object to be accomplished, 
and on the recommendation of Mr. 
Walker, the United Bank was 
placed in Voluntary Liquidation 
on Saturday, the 21st March 1874, 
the Alliance Bank commencing 
business on the Monday following. 
It had been arranged that all the 
good business of the old Bank 
should be taken over by the new 
Bank, the shareholders of the 
former getting 50 ])er cent, of their 
capital of 2i lacs in shares of the 
new Bank. 

Capital. 

The Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Limited, started with a capital of 
5 lacs ™ 2 J lacs was issued to com- 
mence with. Half was taken U]) by 
the public and the other half was 
allotted to shareholders of the old 
United Bank of India, as shown 
above. The remainder of the 
5 lacs was issued as follows: — il 
lacs on 1st October 1877, ^*^d i lac 
on 1st May 1878. In 1891, the 
capital of the Bank was increased 
to 10 lacs; and in 1904 to 15 
lacs — at which figure it now stands. 
The capital is divided into shares of 
Rs. 100 each — the present market 
price being Rs. 250 each. 

Reserve. 

The Reserve Fund has been regu- 


larly and steadily increased year 
by year since the Bank commenced 
operations and now amounts to 20 
lacs, which is invested in Govern- 
ment Paper. 

Dividends. 

Since its formation the Bank has 
paid steady Dividends increasing 
from 7% in the first year to 12% 
which it is now dividing. 

Working Capital. 

At the end of the first half- 
year, namely 31st December 1874, 
the working capital stood at 
Rj’- 3»37.ooo. This has increased 
year by year till the working capital 
now amounts to Rs. 3,63,32,600. 
From these figures it will be seen 
that the Banx has grown into a 
large and powerful institution. 

Branches. 

The Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Limited, was, in the first instance, 
intended as a local institution, but 
on the failure of the Punjab Bank, 
it was decided to secure as much 
of that Bank’s business as possible. 
The Alliance Bank was appointed 
Liquidator of the Punjab Bank and 
branches were opened at Murree 
on the loth July 1877, Rawal 
Pindi 6th August 1877, and Lahore 
i6th January 1878. Subsequently 
branches were opened at Umballa 
on the 14th July 1885, and Cawn- 
pore on the ist December 1887. 
The Alliance Bank was appointed 
Liquidator of the Himalaya Bank 
and opened a branch at Mussoorie 
on 2ist August 1891. The Alliance 
Bank also liquidated Lloyds Bank, 
Darjeeling, and opened a branch 
there on ist January 1896. As the 
Bank’s business progressed, branch- 
es were also opened at — 

Calcutta on 151!) Ocloler 1889. 

Ajinere ,, 2nd February 1891. 

Agra 1st Fel)ru.'try 1894. 

Horn bay 16th February 1903. 

Directors. 

The first Directors of the Bank 
were — 

Col, T. D. Colyear. I Mr, Geo. M, Bryan. 
Mr. C. Shepherd. | Mr. H. G. Meakin. 

The following gentlemen subse- 
quently served for various periods 
on the Board : — 

Mr. P. Mitchell, C.I.R. I Mr. H. B. Goad. 

Mr. L. j. Aral boon. | Mr. K. Murray. 

Mr. A. E. Dyer. 
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All since deceased — and Col. J. 
Robertson, c.i.e., and Mr. R. Dixon, 
both of whom are retired, and arc 
now living in England. 

The present Directors are 


Sir James Walker, 
C.I.E., Chairman, 
Mr. j. Elsum. 

Mr. A. M. Ker. 


Mr. E. J. Buck. 

Mr. B. Bevaii Pelman. 
Mr, I). E McCrack- 
en, 


The Auditors are Messrs. 
Meugens, King & Simson, Charter- 
ed Accountants. 


Staff. 

Sir James Walker retired from 
the management on ist Ai)ril 1891. 
Mr. A. M. Ker who had olhciated as 
Manager on two or three occasions 
previously, was then appointed 
Manager in his place. The following 
is the present staff of the Bank : — 


fMr. A. M. Ker, Manager 
1 (and a Director). 

Head OfiTice, j Mr. T. .S. Bean, Deputy 
Simla. I Manager an<l Accoinuant. 

j Mr W. D. Henry, Assistant 
L Manager. 

Calcutta Mr. W. A. Langdon Agent. 

Bombay Mr. II. V. Stringfellow ,, 

Agra Mr. J. B. Macdonald ,, 

Ajmere Mr. J. F. Maxwell „ 

Cawnpoie Mr, W. A. M Latiey ,, 

Darjeeling Mr. D. S. Munay „ 

Lahore Mr M. Macrae ., 

Mussoorie .Mr. (i. L. Kemp „ 

Murree Mr. W. K. Cox „ 

Kawal Fimli Mr. G. M. Butler „ 

Umhalla Mr. J. P. Dalzell „ 



Mr. Arthur Milford Ker. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILFORD KER, 
General Manager of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, was born in 1852 
and educated at Harrow. Mr. Ker 


began his career in the British Linen 
Company’s Bank, Edinburgh, in 
1869, and after serving his appren- 
ticeshij) for five years, he joined the 



Mr. Arthi R Stuart Anderson. 

service of the Bank of Bombay and 
came out to India in 1874, serving 
with that Rank in Bombay until 
1880, when he joined the service ol 
the Alliance Bank of Simla as Agent 
at Lahore. 

Mr. Ker’s services in his m*w 
sphere were greatly valiu'd and 
recognised, and in 1891 he was 
a])i)ointed Manager of the Bank, 
having previously officiated for 
some time. He became a Director 
of the Bank in 1900. 

He has been on the Directorate 
of the Standard Life Assurance 
C^:)mi)any for 20 years and has 
given considerable attention to 
several Indian Industrial coiuttiis 
in which he has interests. 

He has devoted his 30 years in 
India to his work and l3usiness 
with the result that one lias now 
only to point to the Alliance Bank 
to understand his sterling worth. 
The Bank has grown from a local 
institution to one that has many 
branches throughout India. Mr. 
Ker is a sou of the late General 
T. D. Ker, of the Indian Army, a 
Mutiny Veteran and well known in 
his day in the Western Presidency 
of India. Mr. Ker married in 1881 
Constance, daughter of the late Mr. 


P. Mitchell, and has one 

son, who is an officer in the Gordon 
Highlanders. 

Mr. ARTHUR STUART 
ANDERSON, of the firm of Ander- 
son ik Co., stock and share brokers, 
was horn in Glasgow in the year 1852. 
He was educated at the Glasgow 
Academy and served a short appren- 
ticeship in that city before cx^ming 
to India in to' join the firm of 
D. T. Shaw & Company. From ’8l 
to ’83 he was associated with 
(ieorge Henderson & Company, and 
since has conducted his own business. 

Messrs. JAMES ANDERSON & 
Co., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
7, China Bazar Lane, Calcutta. 

Messrs. Anderson & Co. is a very 
old Calcutta bu. si ness having been 
originally established in the year 
1828. In the seventies or eiglities 
it was taken over by Mr, D. H. 
Moses who conducted it till tlie 
year 1888 in his own interest. In 
that year, on Mr. Moses’ decease, 
Mr. A. E. Gubbay succeeded him 
as Managing Director, and under 
his able and vigorous direction the 
firm has come in the front of the 
leading Import Houses. Mcssis. 
James Anderson 8: Co. do a very 
extensive business in their special- 
ili(*s throughout the Presidency 
towns and the Mofiissil. Their 
large three-storied jiremises in 
China Bazar extend over about two 
lughas of land. Tliey liave there 
availabli* for storage purposes some 
30.000 S(juare feet of storing s]>ace, 
whic h is amply taken advantage of 
i)y the linn, tor as much as ib.ouo 
gallons of wines and spirits in the 
wood, and 20,000 dozen of bottled 
wines and beers are stocked in their 
storeliouses. The need tor these 
heavy stocks is a]^)>arent when the 
linn's monthly transactions 
amounting to 4,000 dozen of wines 
and sjiirits ami up to 7,000 dozen of 
beers are considered. The custom- 
ers of the linn, including the 
Indian Commissariat, extend 
throughout Bengal, United Prov- 
inces, Punjab, Central India, 
Assam and the Madras Presidency. 
Messrs. James Andersor & Co. 
obtained a Dijdoma for excellence 
of quality at the Vienna Universal 
Exhibitiuji of 1873. Mr. Gubbay, 
the Managing Partner, is also large* 
ly interested in house property. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. A. A. APCAR, 
C.S.I., President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, was born in Calcutta in 
1851. He is the son of the late 
Alexander Aratoon A pear of the 
well-known family that founded the 



Mr. A. A. Apcar. 


firm of A pear & Co., so widely known 
throughout the East. Mr. A pear was 
educated in Faigland and came out to 
India in 1869 to join the firm of 
which he is a partner, lie has actively 
associated himself with public life in 
Calcutta, finding time from his import- 
ant business duties to interest himself 
in many movements. As a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce he was 
for many years on the Committee of 
that body. He has held the important 
office of Vice-President, was President 
in 1903 and 1904 and re-elected for 
1905 and 1906. For three years he 
has been a Member of the Council of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
He has been a Member of the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, and has shown 
the liighest ability in the |)ublic service. 
'Phe commercial life of Bengal natur- 
ally has claimed much of his attention. 
'I’he firm of Apear & Co. has wide 
interests and many ramifications. 
Messrs. Apear & Co. are actively inter- 
ested in coal mines near Asansole and 
very largely in jute and the carrying 
trade of this port. , 

Mr. Apear is very well known to 
the general public of Calcutta in his 
position of, practically, the leading 
sportsman. He is a Steward of the 
Calcutta Turf Club and has always 
taken the keenest interest in racing. 


On the I'urf he has been remarkably 
successful, having four times won the 
Viceroy’s Cup: in 1884, 1891, 1903 and 
in 1904. There are also many other 
leading events standing to his credit. 
7 'hroughout his career his name has 
stood for all that is best in sport, and 
he is conspicuous among the sports- 
men who have done much for racing 
in India. He is also keenly interested 
in cricket, and for a long time has 
been a member of the Calcutta Cricket 
Club. Mr. Apear is the Consul for 
Siam. 

Mr. Apear was appointed Sheriff 
of Calcutta in December 1905, and 
received the decoration of ('.S.I. in 
January 1906. 

Mr. ALFXK APCAR, Merchant, 
Agent, Civil Engineer and Contract- 
or. Mr. Apear was born in India 
in the year 1848 and educated at 
Harrow. He is the tddest surviving 
son of the late A))car Arratoon 
Apear and eldest surviving grand- 
son of Arratoon A]>car, the founder 
of the firm of Apear & Co. 
After finishing his education in 
England, he returned to India and 
joined his father’s office and was 
witli Messrs. Apear & Co. for a short 



Mr. Aleck Apcar. 

while. In 1870 he left the firm 
and started business on his own 
account. He owned steamers and 
tugs, the steam passenger and cargo 
service between Calcutta, Balasore, 
Ghatal, and Midnapore being 


due to his initiative. The service, 
however, not proving financially 
successful, Mr. Apcar was com- 
pelled to sell his steamers and tugs, 
and for several years experienced 
great difficulties. He then started 
business as a Civil Engineer, Builder 
and Contractor, which he now con- 
tinues. He has his own brickfields 
in connection with his building 
works. 

Mr. ARATOON GREGORY 
APCAR, of the firm of Messrs. 
Apcar tV Co., was born in Calcutta 
on Novemljer 4th, 1827. He is a 
sou of Gregory Apcar of the original 
firm of A. and G. Apcar, which was 
established in Bombay in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, by the two 
brothers Aratoon and Gregory Apcar. 
In 1826 the brothers transferred the 
firm to Calcutta and since then it has 
developed considerably. There are 
now two partners in the business, 
Messrs. Aratoon Gregory Apcar and 
the Hon. Apcar Alexander Apcar, c.s. i. 
I'he firm, besides its shipping business, 
is largely interested in Jute and Coal. 
They are the agents for the Seebpore 
Jute Manufacturing Company, which 
employs about 5,000 hands, and are the 
proprietors of the four China Steamers, 
“ Lightning,” “ Catherine Apcar,” 
“ Aratoon Apcar,” and “ Gregory 
Apcar.” Messrs. Apcar & Co. are also 
proprietors of the Albion Foundry, 
Seebpore, and of Apcar &. Co.’s col- 
lieries at Charanporc and Sitarampur. 
1'hc control of this extensive business 
naturally demands the closest attention 
and ability. As already mentioned, the 
original partners were Aratoon and 
Gregory .Apcar. On the admission of 
the four sons of the senior Aratoon 
Apcar into partnership, the name of 
the firm was changed to “ Messrs. Apcar 
& Co.” Mr. A. G. Apcar was admitted 
a partner in 1852, and is now the 
senior partner of the firm. He has 
two sons, J. (L Apcar, Barrister, and 
Gregory Apcar in the firm, and two 
daughters. 

Messrs. JAMES ARBUTHNOT & 
Co., Jute Brokers and Agents, 3, 
Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. Partners : 
James Arhuthnot and G. H. L. 
MacKenzie. The firm are agents 
for the London, Liver])Ool & Globe 
Insurance Co., Ld., and Messrs. G. 
MacKenzie & Co., Khoraid, Ella- 
shin, and Mymensingh. 


The ARRACAN COMPANY, 
Limited, Merchants, and Shipping 
and General Agents, 2b, Dalhousie 
Square, Royal Insurance Buildings, 
were established in Calcutta in 1887. 
They deal principally in rice, 
sugar, timber, gunnies and jute, 
and are Agents for the Bibby Line 
of Steamers, The Anandpur Trad- 
ing Company, The East India Stone 
Com])any, Messrs. White and 
Mackay, and Alexander Stewart & 
Sons. The firm have branches at 
Rangoon (head office in the East), 
where they have four working rice 
mills ; at Bassein with two rice 
mills; and at Akyab with two mills, 
and at Moulinein and Bangkok 
with one rice mill apiece. Their Ar- 
racan Flotilla Company at Akyab 
works and maintains the river 
service and carries the mails. 

Mr. HERBERT DRESSER 
WOOD, Manager of the Calcutta 
house, was born in England in 1870, 
and educated at Liver|)ool College. 
He first joined Messrs. Thompson, 
Anderson and Company, Liver])ool, 
East India Merchants and Ship- 
owners, and remained in their ser- 



Mr Herbert Dresser Wood, 


vice from 1889 to 1893, when he 
came out to join the Arracan Com- 
pany as an Assistant. His next 
step was that of Sub-Manager, be- 
fore his promotion to Manager in 
April 1904. Mr. Wood is a strong 
believer in athletics. 
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Mr. HERBERT SHORROCK 
ASHTON (Captain^ Cossipore Artil- 
lery Volunteers), is the senior resi- 
dent partner of the firm of Messrs. 
Shaw, Wallace & Co., Merchants 



Mr Herbert Siiorrock Ashton. 


and Agents, No. 20, Strand Road, 
Calcutta. He was born in the yv.ar 
i8b2, at Darwen, Lancashire, and 
educated at Uppingham. His first 
business experience was gained in 
cotton mills in Lancashire, where he 
served for some five or six years. He 
came to India in 1883 
of Messrs. Carlisles Nejdiews & Co., 
merchants of Calcutta, with whom 
he was engaged for about five years. 
Mr. Ashton joined his present firm, 
Messrs. Shaw, Wallace vl' Co., in the 
year 1888. in the ca])acity of Assist- 
ant. In this j)osition he remained 
till the year 1891 when he became a 
])artner in the same firm. Messrs. 
Shaw, Wallace & Co. are largely in- 
terested in the trade of ( alcutta, es- 
pecial I37 in oil, cotton j)ieee-goods, 
and tea, and hold many iTiiTHuianf 
agencies. In tlicse matters, Mr. 
Ashton’s experience has stood them 
in good stead. In Calcutta tea 
affairs he has been particularly ac 
tive having served on the Committee 
of the Indian Tea Association for 
man^^ years. He was (Tiairman of the 
Indian Tea Association for two 3’ears 
in succession, years which are num- 
bered among the most active in the 
existence of that organization. He 
has also held the position of Chairman 
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of the Indian Cess Committee, an 
organization estahlishet. practical!}' 
as the offshoot of the Indian Tea 
Association, under the sanction of 
Government, for the purj)Ose of 
a<hninistering the funds raised by a 
small export tax or cess levied on 
tea, for the purpose of providing 
money for the spreading oi its use 
in ioreign eoimtriis. Mr. Ashton 
has served as a member of the 
Calcutta Port Cnmmissioners and 
is a h'ellow oMhe C alcutta Univer- 
sity. He takes a keen interest in 
Volunteering, and is ('.q>tain in 
the Cossipore Arliller} Volniitei’is 
with 22 years’ service. As a sju>rts- 
man Mr. Ashton is well knoN^r in 
Calcutta, and was formerly Captain 
of the Calcutta Football Cluh 
under Association rules. At 
lionu* he played for his County, 
Lancashire. 

Mr VI JBHUC'ANDAS ATMA- 
RAM, Bomba}', wlio belongs to the 
Modh Bania cast(‘, was horn in 
Bomba}' in January 1840. His 
])areiits were comparatively poor, 



Mr. \'IJBHI l ANDAS AtMARAM. 

but tile iainily were highly res])ect- 
ed In’ all classes. Mr. Vijhhncan- 
das studied at the El})hinstone In- 
stitute, Bomba}', hut ein umstanees 
rom])elled Jiim, at tin* somewhat 
early age of (lighteen, to relinquish 
his studies. He joined the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Dossabhoy 
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Merwanji&Co. as a clerk, leaving 
them after a service of eight years. 
P'or a few years after the c(»mmer- 
cial crisis of 1^60 Mr. Vijbhucandas 
carried on business in partnership 
with the hrm of Messrs. Morarji 
Cursondas as guarantee brokers to 
Messrs. A. J. Kinloch & Co.; and 
subsequc’ntly started business on his 
own account with Mr. Narandas 
Purshotomdas, acting also for some 
time as guarantee-broker to Messrs. 
W. M Macaulay & Co. and later on 
to Messrs. J. C. Bushby & Co. 

After a few years Mr. Rajaram 
Govindram was admitted as a part- 
ner, and the firm has since been 
known as Messrs. Narandas, Raja- 
ram & Co. with Mr. Vijbhucandas 
now as senior j)artner. They do 
business in cotton, wheat and seeds, 
and have several brandies in the 
Mofussil and in the United and 
Central Provinces. They are 
agent s also for several pressing and 
ginning factories in business cen- 
tres, and Mr. Vijbhucandas likewise 
owns, and has the agency of, spinning 
and weaving mills. He lias also taken 
up the business of guarantee brokers 
to Messrs. Greaves, Cotton & Co. 

Mr, Vijbhucandas was one of the 
Honorary Joint Secretaries of the 
Ilkal Famine Relief Fund and was 
deputed, by the Committee appoint- 
ed in Bombay for the relief of suffer- 
ing people in Ahmedabad, to distri- 
bute the funds amongst those who 
had been ruined by the floods in that 
city in 1875. In 188.3 and 1889 he 
convened public meetings and organ- 
ized measures for the collection and 
distribution of the Surat Flood and 
Fire Relief Funds. For the former 
he was appointed a Joint Honorary 
Secretary arid for the latter he work- 
ed on the Executive Committee. 
He worked as a volunteer during 
the first year of the plague in Bom- 
bay in 1897, and for the following 
two years was the Chairman ot the 
Committee of the Mughhat and 
Kumbharwada Plague Volunteers. 
He assisted materially in the es- 
tablishment of the Hindu Fever 
Hospital as well as a separate Plague 
Hospital for his own caste men. 

l^r. Vijbhucandas was made a 
Justice of the Peace in 1882 and has 
l)cen acting as an Honorary Magis- 
trate since the creation of that 
Ikmch. Since 1891 he has been on 
tl>e Board of the Trustees of the Port 
of Bombay. During the Hindu- 


Mahomedan Riots of 1893 he was 
appointed by Government a mem- 
ber of the Committee formed to 
consider the question of the increase 
of the Bombay Police Force. In 
1898 he was sitmmoned to give 
evidence before the Indian Famine 
Commission, and on February 9th 
of the same year he was appointed 
an Additional Member of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

As a leading Native Merchant and 
a Port Trustee he gave evidence 
before the Railway Commission ap- 
pointed in 1899 by the Supreme 
Government to inquire into the 
details of the projwsed Port Trust 
Railway. He is a Director of sever- 
al Mills, Pre.sscs, Railways, Mining 
and Manufacturing Companies, and 
is connected with various charitable 
institutions. As a shrewd business 
man, he occupies a respected position 
in the mercantile world, both Euro- 
pean and Native. 

Mr. Vijbhucandas holds advanced 
views in the matter of social reform, 
disapproves of early marriages, is a 
staunch advocate of education and 
inter-marriage between the various 
sections of his community, and is 
a busy and useful member ol society. 


BALHKER MILLS. Dehra Dun, 
United Provinces. Proprietors, Kan- 



Mr, Kanwar Balbekr Singh. 


war Balbeer Singh and Kanwar 
Tegh Bahadur Singh. The present 
proprietors established these mills 


in the year 1900, laying down exten- 
sive modern machinery for the 
treatment of rice, flour grinding, 
oil })ressing, and ice making. They 
also turn out crushed oats and 
ground grain, etc. The mills stand 
on freehold property in the posses- 
sion of the proprietors. 

KANWAR BALBEER SINGH, 
Proprietor, Balbeer Mills, Dehra 
Dun, was born in the year i860 at 
Dehra Dun, being the second son of 
the late Raja Lai Singh Bahadur, 
Rehtasya.who was Prime Minister at 
Lahore during Maharaja Dhulip 
Singh’s time and Rajah of Rehtas. 
Kanwar Balbeer Singh waseducaUnl 
at an English School at Mussoorie. 
He is in receipt of a small political 
pension from Government. He ob- 
tained most of his commercial expe- 
rience during travels to^various parts 
of Europe and India, Burma and 
Ceylon. In 1900 in partnership 
with his brother K. T. B. Singh, he 
established the above mills at Dehra 
Dun. Kanwar Balbeer Singh is a 
])ro))riclor of house and landed prop- 
erty at Dehra Dun and Mussoorie, 
and ineml:>er of the District Board, 
Dehra Dufi. 

Messrs. BALMER, I-AWRIE & 
Co., Merchants and Agents, 103, 
Clive Street, Calcutta, were estab- 
lished in 1866. Mr. Alex. Lawrie 
has always been and is still the 
senior of the firm, the other part- 
ners l)cing Messrs. J. N. Stuart, 
John Gemmcll, George A. Ormiston, 
A. Cecil Lawrie, P. B. Lawrie 
and Arthur Preston. They reimesent. 
three Coal Companies raising over 

50.000 tons per month, a Paper 
Mill at Raniganj jiroducing 49^^) 
tons per month, a Flour Mill 
giving an output of 100 tons flour 
daily, and Ice Factoies producing 
60 tons daily. They import over 

70.000 tons salt annually and are 
the leading importers of galvanised 
corrugated iron and cement, also 
importing largely metals generally, 
joists, and other materials used 
in constructional work. They stock 
several important lines of machinery 
and represent some of the leading 
Engineering firms at home. They 
conduct electrical work on a large 
scale throughout India, and have 
carried through successfully many 
important installations. They 
have large interests in Tea in Assam, 



Cachar and Darjeeling, and are one 
of the leading shippers to all ])arts 
of the world. Tlirough the Anglo- 
Indian Carrying Co. they undertake 
the receipt of packages from and 
shipment to all parts of the world, 
and arrange passages. They re- 
present Life, Fire and Marine 
Insurance Offices, while in their 
Banking and General Department 
they undertake banking, share and 
general agency business. 

Their London house is Messrs. 
Alex. Lawrie & Co., 14, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C. 

The BANK OF BENGAL. ->This 
Bank, which occupies in Bengal a posi- 
tion analogous to that of the Bank of 
England at Home, was founded as far 
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the shareholders, provides that there 
shall not be less than six nor more 
than nine Directors, and defines the 
business that the Bank may carry on. 
The Capital of the Bank when first 
started in 1806 was (sicca) rupees fifty 
lakhs, of which Government held 
stock to the nominal value of ten lakhs 
(sicca) rupees. In 1836 the amount 
of the shares was rediiceri from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 5,000 each. Several 
changes in the amount of the Capital 
were made from time to time, until in 
1876, the C’apital was reduced by the 
withdrawal of the Government as 
Shareholders, to Rs. 2,00,00,000, and 
the shares to Rs. 500 each, at which 
figures they now remain When the 
Bank was first established it enjoyed 
the privilege of circulating its own 
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ant public departments has remained 
with the Bank since. At first the 
necessity for building up a Reserve 
Fund does not .seem to have been 
realized by the Directors, and it was 
not until Mr. Hardie became Secretary 
and Treasurer in 1872 that he made 
it his business to build up this Fund, 
as between then and 1888 it rose from 
15 lakhs to 54j^ lakhs of rupees, and 
now stands al Rs. 1,32,00,000. In 
1861 the Bank had no branches in 
the mofiissil, bin on the issue of the 
new Charier, and the advent of the 
Government Treasury business, 
branches were opened, and at the 
present lime the Bank has seventeen 
branches : situated at Agra, Akyab, 
Allahabad, Benares, Burra Bazar 
(Calcutta), Cawnpore, Dacca, Delhi, 



Thk Rank of Rknoal, Caix otta. 


back as ist May, 1806. It was then 
called the “ Bank of Calcutta,” but 
no Charter was granted until the 
2nd January, 1809, when its name 
was altered to the present designation. 
This Charter was renewed on 2gth 
May, 1823, and in 1839 a new Chatter 
was granted. The next Charter was 
under Act IV of 1862, which was 
amended by Acts VI of 1862 and 
XIX of 1870. 'I’he Act of the Legis- 
lature under which the Bank is now 
constituted is the Presidency Banks 
Act (XT of 1876), and this Act 
enabled the Government to sell its 
shares and surrender its power to 
appoint three of the Directors of the 
Bank ; it also limits the liability of 

32 


notes, provided that its total liabilities 
to the public never exceeded the 
amount of its capital of fifty lakhs of 
rupees, but in 1823 this limit was 
removed and the Bank allowed to issue 
notes up to two crores in all, and 
though on one occasion the amount was 
exceeded the average note circulation 
was about one crore and sixty lakhs 
of rupees. Under Act XIX of 1861 
Government withdrew the right of 
issue froni the Bank and created the 
Paper Currency controlled by the State. 
On the ist March, 1862, the Govern- 
ment Treasury was transferred to the 
Bank and its Branches, and in 1866 
the Public Debt Office followed, and 
the management of these two import- 


Hyderabad (Deccan), Jalpaiguri, 
Lahore, Lucknow, Moulmein, Nag- 
pore, Patna, Rangoon and Serajgunge. 
In 1867 the Bank opened an Agency 
in Bombay, and though this was 
resented by certain shareholders of 
the new Bank of Bombay, and a 
memorial presented to Government in 
1868 praying that the Agency might be 
withdrawn, the prayer was not granted 
and the Bank of Bengal still retains 
its Agency in the Western Capital. 
On only one occasion, namely, for 
the half year ended the 30th June, 
1834, has no Dividend been declared, 
and this arose through a fraud being 
practised on the Bank, whilst on all 
other occasions Dividends averaging 
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about 10% have been paid, rising on 
one occasion to 21 (in 1836). As 
a consequence shares in the Bank are 
a very favourite investment, and the 
price of a 5oo*rupee share now stands 
at about Rs. 1,340 to Rs. 1,346. In 
1874 ihc Bnnk opened a Gratuity and 
Pension Fund for Members of its 
Staff, and it may be added that the 
Bank have always treated their deserv- 
ing servants liberally. The first Board 
of Directors was constituted in 1808, 
and consisted of Henry St. George 
Tucker, President, William Egerton, 
Richard Waite Cox, nominated by ihe 
Government ; and Alexander Colvin, 
John Palmer, George Tyler, James 
Alexander, John W. Finon, and 
Maharajah Sookmoy Roy, elected 
by the Shareholders on the 15th 
December, 1808. 

In 1876 the Government relinquish- 
ed their interest in the Bank and their 
right of nomination, but since then 
two or three Government officials 
of standing have invariably sat on 
the Board, which at present is com- 
posed as follows : — Messrs. A.B. Miller 
(Official Assignee and Official 'Frustee 
of Bengal), President ; J. M. G. Prophit, 
Vice-President ; H. Bateson, R. H. A. 
Gresson, W. R. T. Aitken, J. C. 
Shorrock and H. 1 '. Hyde (Adminis- 
trator-General of Bengal). The first 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank 
was Mr. J. W. Sherer, c.s. He was 
succeeded in 1809 Mr. W. Morton, 
C.S., then came Mr. Henry Wood, 
C.S., in 1815 ; Mr. Charles Morley, 
C.S., 1816; Mr. W. H. Oakes, c.s., 
in 1821 ; Mr. C. T, Glass and Mr. 
W. H. Oakes in 1822; Mr. Glass 
again in 1823 ; Mr. J. A. Dorin, 
C.S., in 1826 ; he being relieved in 
1828 by Mr. Glass who acted until 
Mr. Dorin^s return in 1829 ; an(i 
Messrs. Richard and George Udny, 
c.s, in 1830. Mr. George Udny 
resigned in 1839, and Mr. Thomas 
Bracken, a gentleman of considerable 
mercantile experience, was appointed. 
The Government Directors protested 
against the appointment being with- 
drawn from the Civil Service, and the 
allowance paid by Government towards 
the Secretary's salary was stopped. 
In 1847 Mr. Bracken was succeeded 
by Mr. Charles IJogg, and in 1851 
Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Grey, c.s., 
was appointed, and he was the last of 
the Civilian Secretaries, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. W. Maples who acted for 
one month only in 1854. In 1854 
Mr. J. R. Plumb, the Deputy Secretary, 


was promoted Secretary, and on his 
resignation in 1859 the Directors 
brought out from Scotland Mr. George 
Dickson, Secretary of the Caledonian 
Banking Company, to fill the important 
appointment. He retired in 1872, 
having during his term of office greatly 
enlarged the scope of the Bank’s work, 
and earned the highest encomiums 
from the Directors. He was succeed- 
ed by Mr. Robert Hardie, whose 
management was an eminently suc- 
cessful one, and during bis incum- 
bency the Bank dividends averaged 
over 9%. Mr. Hardie was succeeded 
in February, 1887, by Mr. ( now Sir ) 
W. I). Cruicksbank, the present Sec- 
retary and 'Fteasurer, under whose 
able management the important 
interests entrusted to his charge are 



Sir William Dickson Crcicksiiank. 


steadily adding to the prosperity of 
the Bank. For the year 1904 the 
dividend was at the rate of ten per 
cent per annum, the sum of Rs. 
lakhs was added to the Reseive Fund, 
and 1J2 lakh to the Pension Fund. 
Though the Bank of Bengal was 
founded in 1809, no report was ever 
issued until the end of 1856, but from 
that date half-yearly rejxirts have been 
regularly issued to the Shareholders. 
The Bank of Bengal has always and 
justly held a very high place in public 
esteem, its records show a career of 
singular prosperity, due to the ability 
with which it has been controlled, and 
the high character of its staff affords 
the most satisfactory guarantee of con- 
tinued success. 


Sir WILLIAM DICKSON 
CRUICKSHANK, AV., c.i.k., Sec- 
retary and 'Freasurer of the Bank 
of Bengal, has had a long and 
honoiiiahle caieer in Bengal and in 
Burma. During the whole of his 
strvice in India he lias been associated 
with the Bank of Bengal. He was 
horn on June 6th, 1845, and is the 
son of the late Mr. John Cruicksbank 
of Forres, N. B. In his twenty-first 
year Mr. Cruicksbank joined the 
service of the Bank, and Ins abilities 
soon marked him out for rapid 
promotion. After two ycais he was 
made Inspector of Branches, and a 
yeai later was given chaige of the 
Agtmcy at Rangoon. In 1876, after 
ten years’ service, he was entrusted 
with the duties of Deputy Secretary, 
and eleven years later became Secretary 
and 'JVeasurer, which position he has 
occupied ever since. 

Mr. Cruickshank’s period of service 
covers some of the most interesting 
periods in Indian financial history, 
and as Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Bank he has a post of heavy 
responsibility with which the prosperity 
of India is intimately connected. 
The periodical reports of the Bank 
of Bengal are the best testimony 
of the admirable management of that 
institution. 

Mr. Cruicksbank has always taken 
an interest in sport. He was one of 
the founders of the 'Follygunge Club 
in 1895, and has been its President for 
ten years. He has done a good deal of 
Masonic work in Burma and Bengal, 
and in the latter Masonic district is 
jiast Deputy District Grand Master. 
He has carried the grand Masonic 
principle of charity into his daily life, 
and among the numerous charities 
in which he is interested, he is one 
of the Governors of the Marwnri 
Hospital. 'Fhe Government of 
India rewarded his arduous career of 
useful work by making him a Com- 
panion of Order of the Indian 
Empire in the year 1903, and in 
1906 he received the honour of 
Knighthood. 

Mr. JOSEPH COUTTS, Chief 
Accountant, Deputy Secretary of the 
Bank of Bengal, born in the year 
1858 in Scotland, and educated in 
the same' country. He commenced 
his Banking career in one of the 
Glasgow Branches of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland in 1875. After five years’ 
service in that Bank at several of its 


Branches, lie obtained an appointment 
in the Bank of Bengal at Calcutta 
which he joined in 1880. After 
serving two years in Calcutta, he was 
appointed Assistant Accountant at the 
Rangoon Branch, and from thence 
to the up-country Branches at several 
of which he was Agent. 

In 1892, he returned to Burma, and 
for a number of years was Agetit of 
the Bank at Akyab and latterly at 
Moulmein ; he also acted as Agent 
of the Bank at Rangoon. In 1906, 
he was transferred to Calcutta and 
appointed by the Directors, Chief 
Accountant and Deputy Secretary of 
the Bank. 

The BANK OF BOMBAY.— This 
Bank was originally established 
in 1840. Mr. S. M. Edwardes, 
I.C.S., in his history of Bombay, 
states that the Times of India 
of April 15th in that year, re- 
in a r k e d that “the Bank of 
“Bombay opens for business this 
“day, three years and nearly 
“four months having elapsed since 
“the first subscription to it, and 
“after surmounting a series of such 
“difficulties and obstacles as we 
“believe no similar Institution ever 
“encountered before, and such 
“as we may safely predict, no Insti- 
“tution for the public good will 
“encounter again.*' 

The Bank was started with a capi- 
tal of 50 lakhs of rupees, of which 
Government subscribed three lakhs, 
and was incorporated under Act 
III of 1840. Owing to the great 
demand for shares the capital was 
increased to ^ 2 } lakhs. The privi- 
lege of note issue was granted 
to the Bank to the extent of two 
crores of rupees, but when the |)re- 
sent Government Dejiartment of 
Paper Currency was inaugurated 
in 1862 the right of issue was with- 
drawn, an arrangement being made, 
by way of compensation, where- 
by the Bank received charge of the 
Government Trea.sury and Public 
Debt Office, which it still retains. 
The Bank has now no connection 
with the Currency arrangements of 
the country. 

Owing to heavy losses incurred 
during the disastrous liquidations 
following on the period of enor- 
mous speculation which distin- 
guished Bombay during the years 
1861 to 1865, popularly remem- 
bered as ‘‘the time of the share 
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mania/’ the Bank was reconstruct- 
ed early in 1868. Since then its 
career has been marked by great 
pros|)crity, and it is now a strong 
inlliiential Institution, worthy of 
its ])osition as the leading Bank 
in the Western Presidency. 

The Government ceased to be a 
shareholder in 1875, and in 1876 the 
Presidency Banks’ Act was ])assed, 
under which the Bank is now consti- 
tuted and regulated, and by which 
its sphere of activity is confined to 
India. 

Its ca])ital fully paid up, amounts 
to Rs. 1,00,00,000 and the Reserve 
Fund, accumulated mainly from 
profits, now stands at Rs. 87,00,000 
or 87 per cent of the capital, 
and is all invested in Govern- 
ment or other authorised public 
securities, at low rates. 

The Capital and Reserve Fund 
combined rejiresented 24 i)er cent 
of the average of the total deposits 
for the year ending 31st December 
1904, and with the Cash Reserves 
maintained constitute an excep- 
tionally high degree of protection 
to depositors. 

Government transact their or- 
dinary Banking business through 
the Bank— their balance at the 
Head Office is maintained within 
fairly well-defined limits, the prac- 
tice being to replenish it when it 
falls below a certain limit from 
the Government Reserve Treasury, 
and to transfer thereto accumu- 
lations beyond a certain point. 
At the Branches, the Government 
deposits consist mostly of the cash 
balances m lint dined for ordinary 
Local Treasury requirements, but 
at two Branches, under special 
arrangements, the Bank also under- 
takes the remittance of surplus 
revenue collections to Head-Quar- 
ters in Bombay. Besides conduct- 
ing ordinary Banking accounts, 
and receiving at interest deposits 
fixed for various periods not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, the Bank 
receives dej)osits on the principle of 
the Savings Bank. This system was 
introduced in 1896 and has met the 
Banking needs of large numbers of 
the community for whom the Post 
Office Savings Bank is too circum- 
scribed. The nature of the Bank's 
investments is strictly limited by the 
Presidency Banks' Act, which was 
designed to attain a high standard 
of liquidity. The Bank can pur- 
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chase only Government Securities, 
Guaranteed Railway Stoc^ and De- 
bentures of public bodies issued 
under the authority of Government ; 
and can advance only against these 
siicurities, and bullion, goods, and 
Bills of Exchange or enaorsed Pro- 
missory Notes. In the case of the 
last of these securities there is a 
limit, comparatively low for an 
important and wealthy centre like 
the capital of Western India, placed 
on the am cunt which can be ad- 
vanced to an individual or firm, 
which also applies to the discount 
or purchase of Bills. In addition, 
all advances and discounts are 
restricted by the Act to a period of 
three months. The Bank maintains 
Branches at Ahmedabad, Akola, 
Amraoti, Broach, Karachi, Poona, 
vSukkur, and Surat. A statement 
of its affairs is published weekly. 
Formerly the Bank's rate of interest 
was subject to severe fluctuations 
and at times reached a high level. 
In recent years the range of the rate 
has been narrowed and the maxi- 
mum lowered. To some extent this 
may be attributed to the larger 
amount of funds now controlled by 
the Bank, but the main reason is to 
be found in the altered circum- 
stances of the Currency system of 
the country, one important result 
of which has been the removal from 
the money market of the embar- 
rassments induced by an unsettled 
sterling exchange. The recent 
flourishing state of the balance of 
trade has also assisted in bringing 
about lower charges for interest. 
The Dividends paid by the Bank 
have gradually risen from an aver- 
age of 7J per cent for the decade 
ending 1879 and 9 per cent for the 
next ten years, to loj per cent for 
the period 1890-99, and iij per 
cent for the i)ast five years. These 
later results are noteworthy, as they 
liave synchronised with lower rates 
of interest and discount than in 
j>revious years. While gradually 
increasing its Dividends, the Bank 
has not been unmindful of the duty 
it owes to itself of steadily adding to 
its Reserve Fund. No doubt that 
policy will be continued in view of 
the sustained growth of its business. 

The present Board of Directors 
consists of : — 

Mr. S. M. Moses (Director of 
Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., 
Ld.), President 
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The Hon'ble Mr. C. H. Armstrong 
(of Messrs. Lyon 8 c Co.), Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Ahmedbhoy Habibbhoy 
(Merchant). 

Mr. Tribhovandas Vurjevandas 
(Merchant). 

Mr. Boinanjee Dinshaw Petit (of 
Messrs. D. M. Petit, Sons & 
Co., etc.). 

Mr. John Fairclough (of Messrs. 
Ewart, Latham & Co.). 

Mr. H. Courtenay Wright (of 
Messrs. Wallace & Co., etc.). 

Of these Mr. Ahmedbhoy Habib- 
bhoy enjoys the distinction of 
having been a Director continuously 
since 1868. 

The Executive Ofiicers are : — 

Mr. James Begbie, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Robert Aitken, Deputy Se- 
cretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. A. G. Watson, Inspector of 
Branches, and 

Mr. R A. Don, Chief Accountant. 

Mr. JAMES BEGBIE, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Bank of 
Bombay, has had a large experience 
in Banking. He was for some years 
associated with the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, and in November 
1881 joined the service of the Bank 
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of Bombay at the Head Office, 
Bombay. He served in different 
]>osi lions in the Branches of that 
Bank until he was made Inspector in 


1890. He was entrusted with the du- 
ties of Deputy Secretary and Trea- 
surer in 1897, and two years later be- 
came Secretary and Treasurer, which 
position he still occupies. Since he 
became Manager the business has 
steadily expanded, and the Bank 
now holds a very strong position. 


Mr. ROBERT AITKEN, Deputy 
Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of 
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Bombay, was born in 1863 at West 
Linton, near Edinburgh, in Scotland. 
He joined the Bank of Scotland at 
the early age of 16 years, and left it 
in 1885 to enter the service of the 
Bank of Bombay as an Assistant 
Accountant at tlie Head Office. His 
])rev:ous experience proved very 
useful, and he was appointed Agent 
in 1888 and acted in that capacity at 
various branches in India during a 
period of nine years. In 1897 Mr. 
Aitken was selected as Inspector of 
Branches, and in iqooheentered u])on 
the duties of his present position of 
Deputy Secretary and Treasurer. 

Messrs. BATLIBOI & Co., Engi- 
neers and Machinery Agents. — Al- 
though the firm of Batliboi & Co. be- 
gan business in a comparatively 
small way in 1891, Mr. J. F. Batliboi 
certainly started at the right end when 
he determined to acquire real know- 
ledge of the Engineering and Machi- 
nery Trade. After having qualified 
himself as a first class Engineer in 


Bombay he proceeded to England, 
where for three years he studied engi- 
neering and mechanics, both theoret- 
ical and practical, and besides find- 
ing time for several examinations in 
these subjects, all of which he passed 
with success, he also took the oppor- 
tunity to make himself acquainted 
with the trade and to form connec- 
tions with several good English 
houses. Since then the house of 
Batliboi has gone steadily ahead. 
With Mr. J.F. Batliboi, knowledge — 
whether of men, of business, or of me- 
chanics — has l)ecn j)ower. While con- 
fining their business chiefly to the 
cotton trade, the firm have gone into 
that so extensively, that their stock is 
as large and as varied as any in the 
country. With the Cotton Gin, the 
press o])eners, engines» boilers, etc., 
they have a hand in the treatment of 
the staple all the way from the cotton 
lield to the cloth market, and by their 
good business methods and exten- 
sive facilities for providing all trade 
requirements they won themselves a 
place in the front rank of business 
houses in Bombay within a very 
short time of their modest beginning. 

Besides the extensive' importa- 
tion of mill, ginning and press 
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stores, Messrs. Batliboi &‘Co. do a 
large business in railway and ship 
requirements, and send their goods 
to all parts of India. A sj>ecial 
feature of their trade is the stock- 
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ing of duplicate parts of all standard 
machines, whereby all sorts of 
inconveniences from the stopping of 
a lathe to the shutting down of a 
whole mill, are frequently ])reventecl. 

Messrs. Batliboi & Co. publish 
a large illustrated catalogue of 
which they distribute about 5,000 
copies among their various custom- 
ers, but this volume is not an 
exhaustive record. They might, 
like the keeper of the general 
shop, display the legend, “If you 
do not see what you want, ask for 
it." They are sole agents for 
Messrs. Alexander Young Sc Co., 
Engineers, London, Glasgow and 
Birmingham, for the Unbreakable 
Pulley and Mill Gearing Co., Man- 
chester, Messrs. R. Hornsby & Sons, 
Grantham, Oil Engine Makers ; 
Messrs. Penman eS: Co., Glasgow, 
Boiler Makers; and G. H. Chaplin 
Sc Co., Hydraulic andStiNim Packing 
Manufac'turers. They are also agents 
for Messrs. Platt Brothers, Sup])liers 
of Cotton and Ginning Machines; 
Messrs. Henry Berry Sc Co., Makers 
of Press and Hydraulic Machinery ; 
Messrs. Davey, Paxman Sc Co., En- 
gineers and Boiler Mak(‘rs ; Messrs. 
R. Hunt Sc Co., Makers of Grinding 
Machinery ; Messrs. Fullerton, Hod- 
gard Sc Bukley, Cotton Press and 
Hydraulic Machine Makers, and a 
number of otluT iirst-class manu- 
facturers. In the special depart- 
ment of machine tools of every de- 
scription they are the sole repre- 
sentatives in India of Messrs. AUjx- 
ander Young Sc Co., and also re])re- 
sent th(!m in London, Glasgow and 
Birmingham, in a position unique 
among Indian traders. Their Iarg(‘ 
stock in liornbay inelud(*s, besides 
the lines already enumerated, }nim]i- 
ing machinery’, lifting gear, weigh- 
ing scales, elc., etc. 

Mr. Batliboi takes a great interest 
in agricultural (juc'stions, and he 
does much to promote th(* boring 
of tube wells, which, besides their 
great use in averting famine, have 
many advantages over tlu' old- 
fashioned wells, the chief being 
cheapness and chjanliness. Cheap 
as agricultural labour is in India, 
it has been demonstrated by many 
authorities (among otht*rs Profes- 
sor Chatterton of the Madras School 
of Arts), that the pumping of 
water for irrigational purposes 
could be both accomplished by the 
oil engine. Mr. Batliboi being of 


the same opinion, and, moreover, 
desirous of doing something prac- 
tical in the matter, presented a 
horse- power engine, value Rs. 1,200, 
to the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay, for the purp)ose 
of i)ractice and demonstration in 
this valuable development of agri- 
cultural methods in India. 

In conclusion we may say that 
the business so ably conducted by 
Mr. Batliboi, with the assistance 
of his brother, Mr. A. F. Batliboi, 
H.A., LL.B. (Bombay University), is 
one calculated to enhance the 
growing reputation of Oriental 
merchants, and then in its degree 
to help to bring India into line 
with the more prosperous countries 
of the world. 

Messrs. BAUER Sc KRAUSE, 
General Import and Export Mer- 
(hants, t^stablished themselves in 
Bombay in the year t 8()0 and have 
their offices at Apollo Street. The 
partners are Ottoman Bauer and 
Curt Richter at Leipzig ; the Man- 
agership at Bombay is vested in 
Mr. Paul Masotti. 

Messrs. BEGG, DUNLOP & Co., 
Merchants and Commission Agents, 
were established in Calcutta just 50 
years ago in March 1856, by Dr. 
David Begg. Mr. Henry Christie 
and Mr. Robert Dunlop joined him 
as partners in the business. A little 
later in the same year the sister 
firm of Messrs. Begg, Christie Sc 
Co. was 0})ened at Cawnpore as seed 
and country |)roduce merchants, 
in the early sixtiers .Sir Donald Mac- 
farlane, late M.P. for Argyleshire, 
and Mr. Henry H. Sutherland be- 
came partners and continued mem- 
bers of the firm until 1904 and 1888 
respectively. At about the same 
time Mr. Duncan Macneill and Mr. 
John Mackinnon became partners, 
but retired from the Firm in 1872 
when they established themselves in 
business as Messrs. Macneill Sc Co. 

The present partners of Messrs. 
Begg, Dunlop Sc Co. are Mr. David 
Cruickshank, Mr. G. H. Suther- 
land (late Sheriff of Calcutta), Mr. D. 
A. Campbell, Mr. H. C. Begg and 
Mr.C. W. Tosh. Of the members of 
the Firm, no fewer than four, Mr. 
H. H. Sutherland, Mr. A. B. Inglis, 
Mr. D. Cruickshank and Mr. G. H. 
Sutherland, have at various times 
been President of the Bengal Cham- 


ber of Commerce, while the two 
former were also Members of the 
Supreme Legislative Council, and 
the two latter of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council. 

Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & Co. have 
for many years been largely in- 
terested in the Indigo and Tea 
industries as Agents for and Owners 
of numerous estates. The Tea gar- 
dens in their Agency have an area 
under tea cultivation of about 
28,800 acres and produce a crop of 
over II million jiounds. 

The Tea Districts Labour Supply 
Association, which has done so much 
in recruiting labour for Assam, was 
initiated some 27 years ago when 
the Firm were appointed Secre- 
taries. The management of the 
Association is still in their hands. 

The Firm are also engaged in the 
Jute manufacturing industry ; the 
mills under their control containing 
some 800 looms and 16,620 si)ind- 
les. 

In Fire Insurance, Messrs. Begg, 
Dunlop Sc Co. are the Agents of 
the Imperial Fire Office, establish- 
ed in London in 1803 ; they are 
also Agents for the Scottish Ami- 
cable Life Office, 

The Firm are interested in Engi- 
neering business as the Calcutta 
representatives of the well-known 
Engineering Agents, Messrs. Mac- 
beth Bros. Sc Co. of Bolton and 
Bombay. 

The Cawnpore Branch of the Firm, 
originally styled Messrs. Begg. 
Christie Sc Co., later Messrs. Begg, 
Maxwell Sc Co., has for the last 30 
years been known as Messrs. Begg, 
Sutherland Sc C^). In addition to 
their business as seed and produce 
merchants, they arc chiefly interest- 
ed in the sugar manufacturing 
industry, which has developed con- 
siderably under their able manage- 
ment. The Firm are the Managing 
Agents of the Cawnpore Sugar 
Works, Ltd., with a Refinery at 
Cawnpore and Sugar-Cane Factory 
and Estates in Sarun, and of the 
Champarun Sugar Co., Ltd. Messrs. 
Begg, Sutherland Sc Co, are the con- 
cessionaires for the electric lighting 
and tramway scheme now being 
inaugurated in Cawnpore and the 
Agents in that city of the Indian 
Electric Supply and Traction Co. 

Among o tiler enterprises in which 
the Firm is interested is that of the 
manufacture of brushes. The fac- 
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lory under Messrs. Begg, Suther- 
land & Co.'s management has 
been appointed as supfdiers of 
brushes to the Army in India. 

Messrs. HELL. RUSS & Co., 
Merchants. I^ombay. This hrm was 
established in the year 1878 by Mr. 
William M. Bell who carried it on 
single handed as a general export 
and import business for many years. 
In the year i()o6 Mr. Clarence A. 
Russ was taken into partnership and 
the firm’s designation altered to its 
present style. Mr. William M. Bell 
is a native of Edinburgh. He gained 
his early commercial ex])erience in 
London in the service of the well- 
known English firm of Messrs. James 
Wyllie & Co., and ])roceeded to 
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Calcutta in the year 1865 as an 
Assistant in the firm of Gladstone, 
Wyllie & Co., with whom he re- 
mained till 1876 wdien he was de- 
puted to oj)en a branch of the same 
business at Bombay. The branch 
having been closed after a short 
trial Mr. Bell established a mercan- 
tile business on his own account 
and carried it on till by the pre- 
sent development it has become 
the firm of Bell, Russ & Co. Mr. 
Clarence A. Russ, the juarior partner, 
received his commercial education 
in the firm of Messrs. Forwood Bro- 
thers & Co., at I-ondon, and has had 
about eight years' Indian exi>erience 
in mercantile affairs. 
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The BENGAL COAL COM- 
PANY, Limited. — This Company 
holds the premier place in the Coal 
Industry of India, not only in point 
of long standing, but also as regards 
the annual output of its collieries. 
Formed in 1837, the Company's works 
at Palamow were partly destroyed by 
the Mutineers in the memorable year 
1856-57, and the machinery thrown 
down the shaft by the rebels in their 
attempt to wreck the mine is still as 
they left it. The Company's se.il of 
1843 is c«irefully preserved ir^ the 
Calcutta Office, forming an interesting 
link between the past and present 
fortunes of the Company. Another 
memento of the troublous times of 
the Mutiny is in the shape of a 
curious piece of Artillery found at the 
Palamow colliery, a gun or cannon 
made from a length of old iron piping 
hooped at both ends with iron rings 
and provided wiih a touch-hole, and 
this unique field-piece is most care- 
fully preserved in the Company’s 
possession. 

The steady growth of the Company 
may be gauged from the fact that 
whilst in 1856 a capital of 16 lakhs 
of rupees was considered sufficient 
for its requirements in 1905 a capi- 
tal of twenty-four lakhs of rupees 
was found requisite. Similarly has the 
popularity of the Company steadily 
advanced, and the published reports 
of the Directors for the year ending 
31st October 1904 disclosed that 
besides paying a dividend of 12 per 
cent, a bonus of 8 per cent was also 
available to the Shareholders who 
received the handsome return of 20 
per cent on the face value of their 
shares, whilst the shares of the nominal 
value of Rs. 1,000 each are quoted 
at Rs. 4,500, thus emphasising the 
value in which they are held by the 
investing public. Some idea of the 
extent of the Company’s operations is 
illustrated by the fact that their sales of 
coal and coke for the year 1st Novem- 
ber 1903 to 31st October 1904 aggre- 
gated the large sum of over 56 lakhs 
of rupees ; whilst in land, machinery, 
buildings and plant generally, the 
Company has over half a crore of 
rupees invested. The Bengal Coal 
Company owns and works some twelve 
collieries and has a monthly output 
of 60,000 tons and a labour force of 
upwards of 10,000 daily, under the 
supervision of thirty expert Euro- 
peans. The area of the Company's 
properties exceeds 40,000 acres. In 


India the Company supplies its 
produce very largely to Railways, 
Steamships, Mills and other coal-fuel 
using Industries, and also ships very 
largely to all the Eastern Ports ; and 
they have lately had built for their 
own coal carrying business the fine 
Steamer Sancloria of 6,300 tons, which 
is now running on the Company’s 
business. 

Mr. H. H. MACLEOD, father of the 
present Superintendent, managed 
the Company for 15 years (1876- 
1890) and his services were very 
instrumental in building up the pros- 
perity of the Company. In 1890 he 
was succeeded in this appointment 
by Mr. C. W. Gray, and on the latter's 
death in 1901, Mr. H. Macleod, who 
has been associated with the Company 
since 1886, was appointed Superin- 
tendent. Mr. H. Macleod was edu- 
cated at Watson’s ("ollege, Edinburgh, 
and also at Dulwicii College, London, 
and came out under covenant to the 
Company in 1886. He is a Member 
of the Indian Mining Association, 
and Chairman of that body for the 
year 1905-1906. 

Messrs. BIRD & Company, 
Calcutta, Merchants, Contractors and 
Agents. This firm was established 
in the early sixties, at Allahabad, 
the capital of the then North-West 
Provinces, by Mr. Sam Bird, who was 
afterwards joined in business by his 
brother Mr. Paul Bird. For some 
years they carried on business as Con- 
tractors for the loading and unloading 
of goods at the stations on the East 
Indian Railway Co.'s system, and also 
at stations on the North-Western 
State Railway’s line, Ghaziabad to 
Lahore, from that centre. 'Pransferring 
their Head Office to Calcutta later, 
the steady upward progress and the 
widening scope of Messrs. Bird & 
Co.'s business has resulted in this 
firm being now one of the leading 
firms in the metropolis of India. The 
present partners in the firm are : 
Sir Ernest Cable (late Sheriff of 
Calcutta), Mr. Emile Moreau, Mr. W. 
Girard, Mr. J. E. McCabe and Mr-J. B. 
Strain. The firm's offices in Clive 
Street are very handsome ones, being 
specially designed and built for cool- 
ness and comfort as well as for conveni- 
ence, comfortably accommodating the 
large staff, both European and Native, 
employed therein. Messrs. Bird & Co. 
have large interests in the Coal 
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Industry and exercise the management 
and control over coal mines having 
an aggregate output of one million 
tons per annum, and they export 
annually upwards of half a million 
tons or one-foiirth of die total 
export of Indian Coal. To meet the 
requirements of this large business 
the firm have their own line 
of steamships, known as the ** Bird 
Line,^^ and their two-turret deck steam- 
ships, “ Florican,’* and “ Flamingo, ” of 
over 6,000 tons each, are solely 
engaged in this traffic, and in addition 
to other steamers constantly under 
charter to the firm. Messrs. Bird & Co. 
are Managing Agents for many of the 
chief Coal Companies, and a«nongst 
them may be named the Burrakur Coal 
Co., Ltd, the Reliance Coal Co., Ltd., 
the Nawaghur Coal Co., Ltd., and the 
Lutchipore Coal Co., Ltd., a quartette 
of collieries hard to equal and impo.s- 
sible to e.xcel anywhere in India. 

In addition to the development of 
the coal trade of Bengal, Messrs. Bird 
& Co. have given much attention to 
the Jute Industry, and have consider- 
able interests therein, the Mills belong- 
ing to the Union Jute Co., Ld., the 
Standard Jute Co., Ld., and the Clive 
Mills Co., Ld., being under their 
direct control. Messrs. Bird & Co. are 
also the largest labour contractors in 
India, furnishing labourers to the East 
Indian Railway Co., the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, the Government 
Salt Golah.s, and for the handling of 
work at the Docks, as well as for 
many private enterprises, there being 
a force of some 25,000 labourers 
employed by them. 

To the enterprise of one of the 
members of this firm the travelling 
public of India are indebted for the 
introduction of newspaper and book- 
stalls at many of the Railway Stations 
throughout India, an enterprise which 
whilst being much appreciated by 
travellers has also proved highly rcmu 
nerative to its founder. 

Sir ERNEST CABLE, A7.— The 
history of modern Calcutta offers 
few personalities of such interest as 
Sir Ernest Cable. He was born in 
Calcutta in December 1859, and was 
intended for a public school education 
in England. Owing, however, to un- 
fortunate delicacy of health he was 
forced to return to India after a stay of 
six years at home. He was then sent 
to a private school in Mussoorie and 
graduated at the Calcutta University, 


where he studied with a view to enter 
ing the Public Works Department. It 
was as well for the future commercial 
prosperity of Calcutta that Mr. Cable 
decided that the strenuous mercantile 
career presented more attractions tlian 
the public service. He first gained a 
sound knowledge of business in the 
firm of Ash burner & Co., and on the 
closing of that firm he joined Messrs. 
Lyall, Rennie iV Co. It is, however, 
in regard to his connection with Messrs. 
Bird iS: Co. that his name has heconui 
so well known. Messrs. Bird & Co. 
under the management of the late Mr. 
Paul Bird had already raised its head 
high among the many great Calcutta 
l)U.sines.s hou.se.s, and its development 
of the mineral re.sources of Bengal 
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had attracted marked attention. Mr. 
('able thus found a field well prepared 
for his energie.s, and his keen intelli 
gence combined with a cool and 
iindeviating prescience instilled new 
fighting force into an organization 
already famous. 1’he recent adventur- 
ings of Messr.s. Bird cN: Co., with regard 
to the Jute and (!oal Industry, arc 
sufficiently well known and would bi‘ 
out of place in an article dealing strictly 
with a personality. 'Their interest in 
this connection is (-hiefly due to the 
fact that they are the outcome of Mr. 
(Bible’s energies, and |)oint to llu.* fact 
that Calcutta may w^ell watch with in 
terest the future of a man who has 
already accomplished so much hefon; 
his fiftieth year. 

Sir Ernest C'able’s |)ub]ic career has 
also been of exceptional interest. He 
has served on Committees of the 


Chamber of Commerce, and on various 
Government Commissions. He was 
appointed a Member of Council of the 
Government of India from May 1903 
10 May 1905. On the 20th I>ecemher 
1904, Mr. Cable had the honour to he 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta. 

Sir Ernest Cable is a fearless public 
speaker, and his utterances, especially 
of late, have commanded wide-spread 
interest, the more especially as they al- 
ways have a direct bearing on the com- 
mercial prosperity of India, in which 
cause he is sometinng more than an 
enthusiast. He is one of the few whose 
speeches bear translating into type. 

He has business rel.aiions w ith Egypt 
and many other parts of the world. 

He had the honour ot Knighthood 
conferred upon him liy H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales on the occasion of his 
visit to Calcutta in January 1906. 

Messrs. BIRKMYRE HRO- 
THKRS, 6, Clive Row, Calcutta, 
Jute Manufacturers and Mercliants, 
Proprietors of the Hastings Jute 
Mills at Kishra, Agents for the 
Gourock Ropework (*o.’s manulac- 
tures. and manufacturers of the 
Hastings belting. 

In 1874, M(‘ssrs. William and 
Adam Hirkmyre, Proprietors of the 
Greenock Sacking Co., a small Jute 
Works of about 150 looms, in 
Lyndoch Street, Greenock, the 
motive power of wliich was a w'ater 
turbine, deridt*d to transfer their 
entire maeliiiuTy to Calcutta and 
re-erect on the banks of the 
Hooghly- The (irecnock Works 
were accordingly dismantled find 
the machinery loaded into a sailing 
v(*ssel. lying in the Victoria Harbour 
at Greenock, wlience it was l)ronght 
out round the ( ape of (iood Hope 
and delivered in Calcutta. In 
carrying out this scheme they asso- 
ciated tliemsclves in ])artiiership 
with their elder brothers Messrs. 
H(‘nry and John Hirkmyre of the 
(ionrock Ropework Co., Port (ilas- 
gow, and o])ened in Calcutta the firm 
of Hirkmyre Hrothers, in a small 
offic(‘, of one room, in fhe Strand. 
The office* was shortly afterwards 
transB'rred to Pollock Stretd, thence 
to 12, Clive Row, and ultimately, in 
1886, to b, Clive Row, where it has 
b?en established ever since. 

The site chosen for the new mill 
and factory was at Rishra, on 
ground formerly owned by Warren 
Hastings (the title-deeds of this 
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proper^ in the possession of Birk- 
m3Te firos. comprise two leases 
executed by Warren Hastings, the 
signature and seal being in a perfect 
state of preservation) and the works 
were named the Hastings Jute Mill. 
The inachinerv was gradually 
added to until there were over 500 
looms running, with the equivalent 
spinning plant. In 1893 an electric 
light installation was added, and 
from 1894 to 1904 the works were 
run at night by artificial light, the 
average working time being ai)out 
22 hours per diem. Birkmyre 
Bros.' Mill was the first to have 
electric light introduced, and the 
only one in which night working 
was attempted. Labour difficulties, 
consequent on the rapid increase in 
the Jute manufacturing industry 
in Bengal, compelled the stoppage 
of the night working in 1904. To 
compensate for this loss of produc- 
tion the Mill and Factory have 
been increased to a producing 
capacity of 760 looms, and at the 
same time the old engines have been 
replaced by electric generators 
driven by steam turbines, with a 
capacity of about 4,000 H.P. The 
whole niachinery is now worked by 
electric drive, and Birkmyre Bros, 
are again the pioneers, in this sys- 
tem of power generating, in Bengal. 

In addition to Jute manufactur- 
ing there is at Hastings Mill a 
separate department for the mak' 
ing up of all descriptions of canvas 
and waterproof paulins, bags and 
military equipments, the well 
known Birkmyre patent waterproof 
cloth being now extensively used 
by the Indian Government for 
military, postal and other purposes. 
There is also a special Department 
for the making of belting, which is 
soldasthe “Hastings" belting and 
is rapidly coming into favour with 
users of belting throughout India. 

In the Calcutta Office Birkmyre 
Bros, have also extended their busi- 
ness very materially. They are now 
amongst the largest exporters of 
Jute goods, chiefly to North and 
South America, and in connection 
with this branch of their business 
recently inaugurated the “ Lion" 
Line of steamets for direct com- 
munication with the River Plate 
ports. They have just opened a 
piece-goods department and hope 
in time to secure a fair proportion of 
this trade in Calcutta. 
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They have also under construc- 
tion a fleet of steamers and flats for 
the inland traffic in Jute and 
other produce, the first portion of 
which, a steamer and four flats, was 
launched by ist January, 1906. 
The original constitution of the firm 
remained unchanged until 1890, 
when Messrs. William, John, James 
and Archy, sons of Mr. Henry Birk- 
myre (Senior) and Mr. Henry (son 
of Mr. William Birkmyre, Senior), 
together with Mr. J. A. Kinnison 
and Mr. John Finlay were admitted 
partners. The present firm is com- 
posed of Messrs. John and Adam 
(the survivors of the original part- 
nership) and Messrs. William, 
John, James and Archy Birkmyre 
and Mr. John Finlay. Mr. Archy 
Birkmyre, the managing partner, 
has for thirteen years been resident 
in Calcutta, and it is to his energy 
and high business capacity that the 
recent rapid development and pro- 
gress of the firm are to a great ex- 
tent due. Mr. John Finlay has been 
with the firm from its inception 
and superintended the building of 
the Hastings Mill from the laying 
of tile first brick. He was Manager 
of Works for over 20 years, and still 
makes an annual visit of three or 
four months* duration to India. 

Messrs. BLACKWOOD, BLACK- 
WOOD & Co., General Merchants, 
have their offices at 12, Clive wStreet, 
Calcutta, and deal in all general 
merchandise. They established 
themselves under their present name 
in 1883, previously to which they 
were known as Hobson Conor & Co!, 
who were the outcome of the old- 
established firm of Ede & Hobson. 
The latter firm started business in 
the early days of the history of 
Calcutta and were one of the oldest 
firms established in this city. 

Mr. JOSEF BLUM, Merchant 
and Manufacturer's Agent, 22 and 
24, Meadows Street, Bombay, was 
established in 1896. The firm are 
sole Agents in India for Messrs. The 
Baden Clock Company, Limited, 
the Bielefelder Maschinen Fabric 
of Bielefeld ; the Herm Riemann 
Chemnitz-Gahlenz and many of the 
Continental Companies. The Per- 
fumer and Soap Manufacturer to 
the Court of Austria, Gottlieb- 
Taussig, is also represented by this 
firm, who are also correspondents 


and sole Agents for Messrs. Bellamy, 
Walker, Hill Sc Co., 4, South Street, 
Manchester and Liverpool, England; 
Messrs. Weisglass & Co., Vienna, 
Austria; and the Harburg and 
Wien India-Rubber Co., specialists 
in the export of rubber goods. Mr. 
P. B. Dadina, the Manager of the 
firm, was born in 1874 in Bombay 
where he received his education, up 
to matric. class at the Elphinstone 
High School. Connected with the 
mercantile world for over fourteen 
years Mr. Dadina has acquired great 
experience and is a most energetic and 
talented business man. He began 
his business career as a salesman with 
Messrs. B. Rigold and Bergmann, 
Merchants, and remained with them 
for three years, gaining valuable 
commercial knowledge. He has 



Mr. P. B. Dadina. 


been connected with Mr. Josef Blum 
since he began business in Bombay. 

The BOMBAY COMPANY, 
Limited (Importers and Export- 
ers) is a private Company founded 
in Bombay in 1886. Capital Rs. 10 
laks, of which laks is paid up. 

The Managing Directors are Mr. 
H. C. Wright, Mr. Marshall Reid, 
C.I.E., the Hon'ble E, J. Hawke, 
and Mr. S. J. Gillum. 

The Company has a branch in Cal- 
cutta, managed by the Hon'ble E. J. 
Hawke, and another in Karachi, 
managed by Mr. L. B. Stephens. 
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The BOMBAY and PERSIA 
S. N. Co., Ltd. — The offices of 
this enterprising Shipping Company 
are located at i, Ash Lane, Fort, 
Bombay. They have a fleet of 14 
steamers, sailing under the British 
flag, and occupied in a regular 
service from Bombay to Persian Gulf 
ports, and from Bombay, Calcutta 
and Busreh to Red Sea ports. 
Their operations are somewhat ex- 
tensive, having agencies at Calcutta, 
Colombo, Karachi, Bunder Abbas, 
Lingah, Dabai, Baharein, Bushire, 
Mohamerah, Busreh, Mukalal, 
Aden, Berbera, D’Jibouti, Hodeida, 
Mussowah, Suakin and Jeddah, and 
embracing the transport of Moha- 
medan pilgrims frotn India and 
Persia to a large extent. In Sep- 
tember 1005 they lost one 
of their vessels, the Hashemi, 
which is sujiposed to have founder- 
ed with all hands in the cyclone 
which visited the Bay t)f Bengal 
during that month. She was on a 
voyage from Calcutta to Bombay, 
and nothing has been seen or 
heard of her since she left Sand- 
heads. 

Mr. Mirza 
MohamedShi- 
razi is the pre- 
sent Manag- 
ing Agent of 
the Company. 

He is a Jus- 
tice of the 
Peace for 
Bombay and 
is connected 
with the An- 
juman-i- Islam 
and other Mo- 
hamedan in- 
stitutions. He 
has had the 
distinction of 

Amintojar ” 
conferred 
upon him by 
the Shah of 
Persia. 

He was pre- 
ceded as 
M anag i ng 
Agent of the 
Company by his father Haji Abdul 
H o o s e i n Haji Zenal Abedin 
Shirazi, who was the principal 
founder of the Company and 
to whose zeal, energy and ability 
the present flourishing state of the 
Company is mainly due. 

33 


Haji Abdul Hoosein Shirazi 
acquired his first experience in 
shipping business under his father 



Mr. M. Shirazi. 


Haji Zenal Abedin Shirazi, who 
came to Bombay from Shiraz in 
1840 and settled down as a merchant 
and subsequently as a ship-owner. 
He soon became a popular 
figure amongst the Native mercantile 
community of Bombay and spent a 


large sum of money in charity. 
He had the title of '*Amintojar 
conferred uj)on him by the Shah of 
Persia, and after his death the same 
distinction was conferred on his son 
Haji Abdul Hoosein. 

The Company was established 
in 1877 and Mr. Abdul Hoosein 
became its first Managing Agent, 
continuing in that office until his 
death in April 1900. At the outset 
it had to face strong op[)Ositiou, 
but th(' undaunted zeal and rare 
business aptitiuh^ of Mr. Shirazi, 
coupled with a disposition for down- 
right hard work which knew no 
rest and allowed him no respite, 
overcame all difficulties and ob- 
structions and placed it on a solid 
footing. 

In addition to his duties in con- 
nection with the Company, he did 
considerable business as a merchant 
and financier on his own account. 
His modest nature precluded him 
from taking any considerable part 
in public life, though in all matters 
relating to the advancement and 
well-being of Mohamedans in gene- 
ral^ and of 
his own com- 
m u n i t y in 
particular, he 
took the 
keenest in- 
terest and 
helped both 
with his ex- 
perience and 
money. His 
private chari- 
ties were con- 
s i d e r a b 1 e, 
both in Bom- 
bay and Per- 
sia, and his 
residence was 
the resort of 
many poor 
people. When 
plague first 
broke out in 
Bombay, he 
maintain- 
e d at his sole 
expense, a 
special plague 
hospital for members of his 
community. He was a Justice 
of the Peace and Vice-President 
of the Anjuman-i-Islam, and 
was also connected with 
several Mohamedan institu- 
tions. 



Bombay & Persia S. N. Cov.’s Steamer. 
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Messrs. BURN & Co,, Ld. — This 
old-established firm occupies the pre- 
mier place amongst engineering 
concerns in the East, not only 
owing to its long existence, but to 
its established reputation for 
soundness and thoroughness in all 
its undertakings. The Company 
was founded as far back as 1781, 
and from that time onward it 
has gradually expanded until at 
the present time the work shops 
a t Howrah, which are fitted 
with the most modern equipment, 
cover an enormous area, in keeping 
with the vast quantity of work 
produced there. 


The history of the firm is most 
interesting, for it practically con- 
tains the record of the beginning 
of industrial enterprise in India. 

The founder, Colonel Archibald 
Swinton, was an active service 
veteran, who, on his retire- 
ment, devoted his energies to the 
business for a ^^eriod of twenty 
years, ultimately retiring to Bath, 
England, where he is reported to 
have died in 1804; old records 
however mention that he was of 
Kimmerghame in Berwickshire. 


On Colonel Swinton's retire- 
ment the business was carried on 
by one of his foremen, a Mr. James 
Rolt ; although how the firm was 
styled at that time is not recorded. 
The first mention of the name of 
Burn appears, however, in 1809, when 
Alexander Burn, an Assistant, be- 
came the head, and he with a Mr. 
Currie (also an old foreman of 
Mr. James Rolt’s) gave the concern 
the name of Messrs. Burn & Currie. 
This partnership continued until 
about 1831, when Mr. Currie left 
the firm, and his place was taken 
by Mr. William Burn (a brother 
of Alexander Burn), and Mr. James 


Mackintosh, with the style of 
Messrs. Alexander Burn & Co. 
In 1833, the names of the partners 
in the firm are given as William 
Burn, John Gray and James 
Mackintosh. Alexander Burn’s 
name not being mentioned it may be 
inferred that he had retired by 
that time. In 1849, a Mr. Henry 
Burrows became a partner ; the 
next addition to the firm did not 
take place until 1854, when Mr. D. 
Anderson, Architect joined the firm, 
and from that time various minor 


changes occurred in the Principals 
of Burn & Co., owing to retire- 
ments and other causes incidental 
to business careers in India. 

At the present time the partner- 
ship consists of Messrs. J. Gillespie, 
W. R. Steele and A. Whyte. 

In 1895, the business of Messrs. 
Burn & Co. was converted into a 
Limited Liability Company, this step 
being necessitated by the tremen- 
dous growth of the firm who were 
then supplying, a big demand for 
their manufactures, and who had 
contracts of great magnitude en- 
trusted to them. In fact, it was 
a natural growth.* There were 


many new concerns formulating 
in India which required up-to-date 
plant and machinery, and Burn 
& Co. through their own merits 
secured a large percentage of the 
work, which they carried out in 
eveiy case to the complete satis- 
faction of the owners, in spite of 
the fact that much of the work 
was on a far neater scale than had 
ever been undertaken before that 
time in the East. 

There are now many branches 
of the firm establish^ in other 



Water Front to the River Hooghly. 
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parts of India, the chief of which storage capacity. Here will be seen To facilitate the speedy despatch 
are at Bombay, Raneegiinge, Jub- rows of gas and oil engines, forges, or receipt of bulky goods the Com- 
bulpore and Rangoon, besides mills, and presses of all sorts, pany own private si(Sngs, connected 

with the East Indian Railway and 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which 
run right through the warehouses, 
where overhead cranes travelling 
the whole length of the buildings 
speedily deal with every con- 
tingency. 

These sidings, acting in con- 
junction with the two jetties on the 
Hooghly river front (both of which 
are equipped with hydraulic and 
steam cranes), minimise both time 
and labour, and allow consignments 
to be transported in every possible 
way to all parts of the East. 

Electric power is generated by 
a Parson's steam turbine and is 
transmitted to most of the machines 
used in the workshops, consisting 
of saw mills, carpenters' shops, 
girder shops, blacksmiths' shops, 
a machine shop, and a foundry. 
Careful to see that the details of 
organization, by which the main 
structure is guided, are perfect, 
Messrs. Burn & Co. ' s drawing office 
is replete with every appliance per- 
taining to good draughtsmansnip, 
representatives with head-quarters machine tools, and fittings of all is secured by the services 

at London, Glasgow, Singapore and kinds appertaining to electric and of selected Europeans who have re- 

the Straits Settlements. gas lighting plant, etc., etc. ceived their training in the work- 

Yet another adjunct to this 
extensive concern is the Commercial 
Dock at Howrah where vessels 
registering a tonnage of 1,000 tons 
have been built. In addition to 
this the Company possess a dry 
dock where repairs are rapidly and 
efficiently carried out to larger 
steamers. 

The Company also have large 
brickfields and tile works of their 
own at Alipore and Durgapore near 
Calcutta, from which they supply 
the materials and ornamentations 
for a great number of India's 
finest public and private buildings. 

The chief industry carried on 
by Burn & Co., Ld., however, is their 
Iron Works at Howrah. These are 
the largest in Bengal and cover an 
area of over thirty- five acres, though 
even this large space has been found 
insufficient to meet requirements, 
and the enlargement of the majority 
of their workshops and stores is 
continually found necessary. 

The main warehouse alone has In fact, Burn & Co. stock every- shoi>s and offices of British firms 

an area of over 18,000 square feet, thing, and every kind of thing need- whose names are closely connected 

and this is fitted with a wide gallery ed for structural or engineering with engineering history, 
which materially adds to its work, by modern industrial methods. A complete and well-selected 



Stkam La inch built by Messrs. Burn & Co., Ltd. 
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library of books of reference upon 
engineering and other cognate 
subjects, the works of authorities 
on different subjects, is a notable 
addition to the department, making 
it as complete as it is possible to be. 

The foundry is capable of turning 
out both brass and iron castings 
up to twenty tons weight, whilst 
the machine shops contain every 
machine that the inventive genius 
of man has devised to save labour 


of India that quite as good work 
can be done in India as in Europe 
or America ; and the rolling stock 
built by them for the passengers of 
the Bengal Provincial Railway, and 
their broad gauge covered goods 
wagons built for the Eastern Bengal 
Railway are proof of their capa- 
bilities to turn out this kind of 
work in the best style, as regards 
material and workmanship. 

Steel bridge work is one of the 


facture many machines and devices 
which are helping to develop the 
resources of the country. The 
‘‘Boomer’* Hydraulic Press is one of 
them, being specially constructed 
to meet the requirements of the 
up-country jute trade, its pressing 
capacity being 500 to 600 bales 
of jute daily. 

From the ship-building yards 
are turned out ]i)ntoons, cargo- 
boats, steam and electric launches 



and ensure a maximum of efficiency 
in the making of the most intricate 
and delicate pieces of work equally 
as well as the coarsest. 

In all there are some 150 machines 
ranging from planing and milling 
machines down ^to special tools 
and plant for the manufacture 
of railway points and crossings. 

In railway carriage building 
Messrs. Burn & Co. have practically 
convinced the Railway authorities 


Shiimmno Repair Work. 

Company’s many specialities and 
Messrs. Burn & Co., l.d., have given 
ample evidence of their ability to 
execute the highest class of bridge 
work, for they have never yet been 
surpassed by competitors from 
Euroj^e or America. In girder work 
and the manufacture of cast iron 
roof spandrels they hold an 
equally high reputation. 

Messrs. Bum & Co., Ld., have 
acquired the i^mtents of, and manu- 


and all kinds of water craft. 
One of the latest productions is 
a large steel ]X)ntoon having a su- 
perficial area of 96,000 feet, made 
for the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
A large percentage of tlie jute flats 
used in the trade left these slips, 
where new keels are laid as fast as 
the completed boats can be launched. 

Coming down to j>rcsent times, 
the most prominent productions of 
the Howrah Yard in the ship-build- 
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mg line, are the two large ferry approach gangways of 100' span, for 
paddle steamers, “Buckland** and transporting the |oods landed on 
“Howrah'* built for the Calcutta the stage to the Transport Sheds 



Special Type Ji te-Carryinc Wac.on. 


Port Commissioners to ply l)e- (also constructed by Messrs. Burn 
tween the Armenian Ghat and & Co.) which are conveniently 

the Howrah Railway Ghat during placed opposite the stages, 
the hours the bridge is closed for During the year 1905, Messrs, 
traffic. They are each 147' long by Burn & Co. turned out over fifty 
27' beam and </ in depth, and 


large business in Sanitary Appli- 
ances, etc., and the most of the 
nightsoil, watering carts, etc., used 
by Indian Municipalities emanate 
from the Howrah Iron Works. At 
the time of the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, the firm supplied a great 
number of watering carts to the 
Calcutta Corporation and other 
bodies to keep down the dust on the 
roads during processions. They 
make a speciality of latrine in- 
stallations for Municipalities, Mills, 
Stations, Cantonments, etc. 

They have installed Incinerators, 
fixed and portable, for destroying 
street refuse to the following 
Municipalities and concerns and in 
each case with complete success : — 
Ootacamund, Multan, Madras, 
Mandalay, Patna, Coimbatore, 
Coonoor, Narainguni, and Calicut 
Municipalities, the King Institution 
of Preventive Medicine at Madras, 
the Chapur Gold Manufacturing Co., 
Mysore State, the Kharagpur 
Station Committee, at Rangoon, 
Diamond Harbour, and the 
Rangoon Hos})ital, etc,, etc. 

The pottery works belonging 
to Messrs. Burn & Co., established 
at Rancegunge and Jubbulpore, are 
tamed all over India, and at these 
places are made not only works of 


have a carrying capacity for 1,000 
passengers. 

The hulls are of mild steel and 
very strongly constructed. There 
are two decks, an upper and lower, 
and a teakwood awning extends 
all fore and aft. On the up})er 
deck, two deck cabins are juovided, 
one for gentlemen and the other 
for ladies. On the main deck are 
situated the mail room, llie com- 
mander and officers’ cabins, and 
store rooms. 

The machinery, which is of very 
powerful description, consists of 
two complete engines each having 
cylinders 16" and 32" diam. by 36" 
stroke, and which drive two paddle 
wheels 12' o" diam. 

Steam is provided by two boilers 
9' 6" diam. by 9' 6" long for 120 lbs. 
W.P. The speed of these steamers 
is over 12 miles i)er hour. 

Messrs. Burn & Co. have also 
recently completed for the Rangoon 
Port Commissioners three landing 
stages for the Inland steamer traffic 
at Rangoon. Each of these stages 
are 204' long by 40' wide, with two 



vessels of the approximate value utility but works of art. Stone- 
of 25 lakhs of rupees. ware glazed pii)es, fire bricks, 

Messrs. Burn & Co, do a ver}* fire clay and encaustic tiles for 
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floors and roofings, etc., come under at Budge-Budge show that size is gineering and kindred trades in the 
the former heading, whilst under no deterrent to their undertaking East. 

the latter category are included any kind of work they are called It now remains shortly to glance 
terra-cotta ornaments. uj^on to do. In fact almost every- at the wide range of structural 

It is impossible to enumerate thing in which steel, iron, and wood work carried out by Burn & Co.’s 
here a list of the articles dealt with are utilized, comes within the scoj)e Civil Engineering department, 
by the firm (Messrs. Burn & Co., of this old-established firm, whose They have left an abiding mark 
Ld.), but the most important con- products are scattered all over upon Calcutta in the works of 
sist of jute presses, oil mills, sugar- India and the East, as standing ])ublic utility they have erected, 
cane mills, light, portable and per- evidence of their efficiency. The Ochterlony Monument was 

manent railways, fittings and A visit to the Howrah Iron built by them, the Post Office, the 



Machinery Store Godown. 


plant for railways and construction Works will show the high state of old Race Stand, the Bengal Club, 
purposes generally, brick-making efficiency at which the firm con- and the old United Service Club, 
plant, soorky and mortar mills, cor- tinues ; and no expense is spared the Lieutenant-Governor's residence 
rugated iron structures, etc., etc. when new im])rovements are justi- at Belvedere, and the noble man- 
The two oil storage tanks (each fied, to ensure keeping up to sion of the Mullick family at Seven 
of which is 90 feet in diameter and date. It is largely owing to the Tanks, are all Burn & Co.'s work, 
over 38 feet in length, with a care and attention bestowed to They built St. Andrew's Church and 
storage capacity of half a million the details of their business, that the " Free Church, St. Thomas’ 
gallons) built by Messrs. Bum & Co., Messrs. Burn & Co., Ld., maintain Church, and the Free Church in 
Ld., for the Standard Oil Company the leading |x>siHon in the en- Wellesley Street, Dr. Duff’s Free 
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Church Institution, the Bishop’s bank but now well inland, is another 
College, the Metcalfe Hall, and the instance. In fact, it would require 
Great Eastern Hotel. For the Cor- a space quite equal to the whole of 


this volume, in which to enumerate 
the various buildings, etc., which 
Messrs. Burn & Co. have erected 
from time to time, and we 
regret that we are unable to 
make even a passing reference to 
the many Railways they have con- 
structed for the Indian Govern- 
ment. Irrigation is another branch 
of their work, which must also be 
left out of this sparse review, and 
we need only mention two canals, 
viz.y Tribeni on the borders of 
Nei)al, and tlie Mon Canal in Burma, 
as an indication of the excellent 
work done in that direction. 

Altogether, Messrs. Burn & 
Co.’s business is far too large and 
too varied to attempt a descrip- 
tion on pa])er. One must visit the 
Works to thoroughly understand 
their vastness, and the more one 
sees, the more one is able to re- 
cognizer that only years of con- 
scientious work and good manage- 
ment could have }X)ssibly brought 
the firm to the high state of 
efficiency in which it exists at the 
])resent time. 



Jl TK Trcss. 


poration of Calcutta they built the 
fine Municipal Market in Lindsay 
Street, and they constructed a large 
portion of the Drainage System of 
Calcutta, laid the Tramway System, 
and constructed the Howrah Water 
Works. The Calcutta Jetties were, 
with one exception, all constructed 
by Burn & Co., and the entire town 
of Jamal pore, on the East Indian 
Railway, was built by the firm. 

Amongst factories the Barnagore 
Jute Mills, the Bengal Cotton 
Mills, the Budge-Budge Mills, and 
Messrs. Ralli Brothers’ Jute Press 
at Cossipore, are each examples 
of Burn & Co.’s work. 

The Old Oriental Bank (now the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce) is 
one of Burn & Co.’s structures. The- 
roofing of the High Court, and its 
ornamental iron work in the beau- 
tiful Gothic windows is also from 
their works. 

The Medical College Hospital, 
the Calcutta'Madrasah, and Bethune 
Institution, were all designed and 
built by the Firm. 

Armenian Gh&t, once on (he river Kanknakraii Jctr Mill Elfxtric Sets and Switchboard. 
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Messrs. M. M. BOTTLEWALA 
& Co., Merchants and Contractors, 
established in 1889, are large dealers 
in all classes of lubricating oils 
for the machinery in spinning and 
weaving mills, cotton gin, })resses 
and factories, railways, marine 
engines, etc. The firm also deals 
largely in all classes of best English 
leather beltings, roller skins, roller 
cloth, bandings, cotton ropes, 
healds and reeds, tallow substitute, 
and all other mill and machinery 
stores. The firm are contractors to 
three important Indian Railways, 
namely, the G. I. P. Railway, the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway and the N. G. 
S. Railway for the‘ supply of oils, 
composition beltings, and all kinds 
of Railway vStores, and are the Sole 
Agents in India for the following 
European Firms : 

Messrs. Turner Bros., Ltd , 
Rochdale ; P. K. Millar & Sons! 
Paisley ; Messrs. Robert Proctor 
of Timperley ; W. Walker & Sons, 
Ltd., Bolton; Messrs. T. Coulthard 
& Co., Ltd., Preston; Isaac Bent- 
ley & Co., Salford; and the Steam 
Cylinder Lubricator Co., Ltd. 

The senior partner of this firm, 
Mr. H. M. Bottlewala, was born in 
Bombay in the year 1865, 
and educated in the proprietary 
High School, in the same town. 
Mr. Bottlewala started life as an 
Assistant Accountant to the 
Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., in 1886. After two years* 
service, wishing to commence busi- 
ness on his own account, he started 
the present firm in 1889, and his 
record shows steady development. 
Mr. M. H. Sanjana is one of the 
active partners in this firm. 

Messrs. S. R. BOTTLEWALLA 
& Co., Financial and Commission 
Agents, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 
The founder of the firm, Mr. S. R. 
Bottlewalla, comes of an old Parsee 
family, and was born on the 17th 
April 1869. He was educated at 
the Bombay Fort High School. 
Mr. Bottlewalla commenced an 
independent start early in life, for 
he was only 17 years of age when 
he recognized the need of an in- 
stitution of the* nature of his pres- 
ent firm in such a large trade centre 
as Bombay. At the time, this was 
a new and entirely independent 
line, and the need of it is apparent 
from the large and steady support 
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the firm has obtained from the very 
beginning. The patrons of the 
firm number among them ruling 
native princes and noblemen, mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Naval, Mili- 
tary and Civil Services, as well as 



Mr. S. R. Bottlewalla. 

private gentlemen and business men 
all over the country. By the rapid 
increase of his business, Mr. Bottle- 
walla was speedily obliged to ex- 
]>and it into the now well-known 
firm of Messrs, S. R. Bottlewalla 
& Co. The business of the firm 
largely consists of all kinds of 
agency business for rajahs, mem- 
bers of the Services and gentle- 
men generally. Finance is one of 
their specialities, and they undertake 
to negotiate loans of any magnitude 
on movable or immovable ])ro])erty 
with secrecy and despatch, and also 
cash advances on approved personal 
security. Messrs. Bottlewalla & Co. 
also buy and sell Government paper, 
bonds, debentures, shares, etc,, 
collect outstandings, rents and 
debts, negotiate partnerships, pro- 
vide capital for starting or extending 
business, and arrange for the pur- 
chase or sab of trading concerns. 
They undertake to effect Life, Fire 
and Marine Insurance with the 
leading Insurance Companies on 
equitable terms. They also under- 
take the agency of house and 
landed property, for sale or hire. 
The firm do not limit their under- 
takings, but^deal in every kind of 


property. Mr. S. R. Bottlewalla 
comes of a well-known family ol 
Bombay Parsees of great busi- 
ness ability, his grandfather, the 
late Mr. Hormusji Pestonji Bot- 
tlewalla, having been a leading mer- 
chant and prominent philanthro- 
pist of Bombay. 

Messrs. BRADBURY, BRADY & 
Co., Machinery Merchants and 
Importers, Bombay. 

Bombay having gradually be- 
come the ' ' Manchester * * of India 
in regard to its Textile Indus- 
tries, it has necessitated, during 
its development, the services of 
skilled Englishmen from the manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire to 
supervise the operations of cotton 
spinning, weaving and the allied 
mechanical engineering depart- 
ments in its numerous cotton mills, 
and amongst the early arrivals in 
this field were Mr. J. F. Bradbury, 
Mr. W. H. Brady and Mr. J. 
Knowles (whose portraits we 
have the pleasure to publish), 
the present Partners of the firm, 
trading under the name of Messrs. 
Bradbury, Brady & Co., the well- 
known Cotton Spinning Experts 
and Engineers. 



Mr. J. F Bradbury. 


This firm commenced business 
in 1893 as Machinery Agents and 
Cotton Mill Experts, in the face 
of keen competition, but their 


intimate and practical knowledge of 
the actual requirements of the 
trade, enabled them to make steady 
progress and to carry out exten- 
sive contracts for the designing and 
complete equipment of several large 
cotton mills in Bombay City and 
the Mofussil. Thoroughness of 
purpose appears to have been the 
basis of their success, and evidence 
of. the appreciation by the public 
of this quality was shown when 
they were unanimously chosen 
as Managers and Agents of The 
Colaba Land & Mills Co., Ltd., in 
the year 1901, to resuscitate its 
failing fortunes, which were at 
that time at a very low ebb. The 
task was undertaken with that 
splendid vigour which characterises 
the men of Lancashire, and with 
such signal success as to have 
placed the Mill on a par with the 
best in Bombay. 

Stimulated by the success they 
had achieved in the management 
of The Colaba Land Si Mills Co., 
Ltd., they ventured on purchasing 
the partially burnt- out property 
of the City of Bombay Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., with the object 



Mr. W. H. Brady. 

of re-building the Mill and instal- 
ling new machinery ; and in 
deference to the desire of several 
influential friends, they eventually 
decided to forn^ a new joint-stock 
Company, to be called The New 
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City of Bombay Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., which has now been 
launched under the most favour- 
able auspices. 

The firm have also the manage- 
ment and control of The Empire 
Dyeing Sc Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 



Mr. J. Knowlks. 

which, with a special method of 
dyeing yarns, cotton, etc., in 
compact forms, is making steady 
progress. 

The firm's business is not, how- 
ever, restricted to the scope referred 
to above. Their business opera- 
tions include the importation of 
all kinds of machinery, such as 
steam engines, cotton ginning 
and pressing plant, water pump- 
ing appliances and general expert 
work in connection with cotton 
manufacturing and mechanical 
engineering. They are Agents for 
the following firms : — Messrs. Asa 
Lees & Co., Ltd., for Cotton 
Spinning Machinery; Messrs. Geo. 
Keighley , Ltd. , for W caving Machin- 
ery ; Messrs. Douglas and Grant for 
High-Class Steam Engines ; Messrs. 
L^fig Bridge, Ltd., for Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Cloth Finishing 
Machinery ; The Campbell Gas 
Engine Co., Ltd., makers of Oil 
and Gas Engines ; The Diesel Oil 
Engine Co., and many other makers 
of engineering specialities and 
accessories^ required by the Textile 
Industries. 


2^ 

The B. L S. N. Co.-The com- 
mercial history of India would be 
very incomplete without mention of 
the British India Steam Navigation 
Company. So extensive are the 
operations of this Company that its 
influence extends to every port in 
the littoral of the East Indies, and 
to those of the East African Coast, the 
Persian Gulf, Burma, the Malacca 
Straits ; as far North as Jephar, and as 
far West as l.ondon. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1856, and although it 
has been in existence only a half 
century, it possesses a fleet of one 
hundred and twenty-four steamers. 
The aggregate tonnage of the fleet is 
over four hundred thousand tons. 

The birth of the Company was in 
the year 1855. In consequence of a 
desire on the part of the East India 
Company for a mail service between 
Calcutta and Burma, the “Calcutta 
and Burma Steam Navigation Com- 
pany was then formed by Sir William 
Mackinnon, the late Chairman of the 
Company. Two small steamers, the 
“Cape of Good Hope” and the 
“Baltic,” were purchased in England, 
and brought to India vid the Cape of 
Good Hope. Under a contract with 
the Government a semi-monthly ser- 
vice between Calcutta and Akyab, 
Rangoon and Moulmein was then 
instituted. This was the beginning of 
a mail service, maintained for the 
Government hy this Company, that 
has gradually increased until the 
annual mileage traversed under mail 
contracts now exceeds one million 
miles. 

In 1858 and '59 two more vessels 
were purchased by the Company, and 
trade was opened up with the ports 
between Calcutta and Madras, At 
the time such a service was considered 
impracticable of accomplishment by 
the Marine authorities; The practice 
ability of it was however soon de- 
monstrated by the energetic young 
Company, and simultaneously orders 
were given for more ships. 

Sir William Mackinnon, Chairman 
of the Company, came to India in 
1861-62 and inaugurated a general 
system of extension on the Company's 
lines. A coasting service was opened 
up embracing the whole of the Indian 
Coast, and contracts having been 
entered into with the Indian Govern* 
ment, lines were run to the Persian 
Gulf and the Malacca Straits. Under 
these contracts the Company under- 
took to deliver the mail to the prin* 
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cipal ports in these places on a 
schedule varying from a fortnight to 
six weeks, according to the distance 
of the ports from Calcutta. At the 
time it was a large undertaking the 
Company was entering upon, and more 
steamers became at once a necessity. 
By the year 1863 therefore seventeen 
steamers flew the ensign of the C. & 
B. S. N. Company, and four more 
were in process of construction. 
About this time, under sanction of 
the Board of Trade, the name of the 
Company was altered to the “ British 
India Steam Navigation Company.** 

The first serious reverses received 
by the Company were sustained in 
1862-63, when the Steamer “Burma** 
was lost on 
the Madagas- 
car Coast, for- 
tunately with- 
out loss of 
life. The new 
steamer “Bus- 
sora ** was lost 
on her mai- 
den voyage 
to India, and 
the “Coringa** 
was driven 
ashore during 
a gale in 
Muscat har- 
bour. With- 
in the year 
the steamer 
“Persia** 
foundered on 
a voyage from 
Rangoon to 
Calcutta in a 
great cyclone 
which swept over the Bay of Bengal; and 
in the same tempest four other steamers 
were driven ashore. Despite tliis series 
of disasters the Company maintained 
its contract service without break. 

The part taken by the new steamers 
of the Company at the beginning of 
the Abyssinian campaign is worthy of 
mention. Nine of these had been re- 
quisitioned by the Government, and on 
arrival at Annesly Bay they were most 
opportunely able to render aid 
to the troops in a time of pressing 
want, by condensing water. Through 
oversight none of the other steamers 
utilized had beerf fitted with condens- 
ers, and the 30,000 gallons a day 
delivered by the steamers of the British 
India Company were just sufficient 
for troops and animals. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 


1869 produced a revolution in the 
shipping trade of India. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of mention that the 
S.S. “India** of this Company was the 
first to arrive in London with an Indian 
cargo. Proposals for further local ex- 
tensions of the regular services were 
received by the Company in the year 
following, and in 1873 a new contract 
led to the introduction of several new 
mail lines and the doubling of the exist- 
ing services. Simultaneously a month- 
ly service between Aden and Zanzibar 
was inaugurated under arrangement 
with the Home Government. This 
line was subsequently extended to 
Mozambique, taking in several other 
East African Coast ports. 


In times of famirie and war, the 
British India Fleet has always been pro- 
minently to the front, and its prompt 
and expeditious service has earned 
many encomiums in official quarters. 
When the South African War broke out, 
the Company was prompt to answer the 
Government*s demand for steamers. 
Over twenty steamers were fitted up 
and despatched with troops in the re- 
markable time of from 8 to 18 days. 
This was accomplished despite the fact 
that many of the number had to be 
sent from Rangoon and Madras to 
Bombay to be fitted up. Twenty-three 
days after the first order was given the 
first steamer arrived in Durban, and 
how the situation in Natal was saved by 
the promptness with which the Indian 
Government was able, with the assist- 
ance of the British India Steam Navi- 


gation Company, to despa tch the trobps 
is a matterof history. i:)uring the trou- 
bles in China 37 of the Con)pany*6 
steamers were requisitioned for transport 
service, and arrived in time to save the 
Legation. To make good the depletion 
it was necessary to charter 35 tramp 
steamers, mainly for the purpose of 
their great coal-carrying trade. Through- 
out all the regular mail and passenger 
services were thoroughly maintained. 

More than 100 Agents are engaged in 
handling the business of the Company 
throughout the Orient at present. It 
may be fairly said in consequence that 
the advantages which trade has derived 
from the operations of this Company 
are inestimable. 

The Manag- 
ing Agents of 
the Company 
are Messrs. 
Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie & 
Company, of 
Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Messrs. 
BROOKS & 
Co., Coal, 
Freight and 
General Bro- 
kers, have 
their offices 
at Elphin- 
stone Circle, 
Bomb ay, 
where the 
firm was es- 
tablished in 
the yean 870 
by the late 
Joshua Brooks, father of the present 
partners, Joshua Charles Brooks & 
George Hughes Brooks, who came to 
Indiain 1889 and joined their father*s 
business house. George Hughes was 
educated at St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford, Joshua Charles put in an 
apprenticeship of two years on the 
Training Ship “Conway,** and subse- 
quently went to sea for three years, 
14 months of this period being ser- 
vice on H.M.S. “Northumberland” 
as a midshipman R. N. R. 

Messrs. BROOKE, BOND & CO., 
Ltd., Calcutta. Closely identified 
with India’s immense Tea interests is 
the leading firm of Brooke, Bond & 
Co., Ld., whose head office is at 17-18, 
St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C. They are 
pioneers of the art of tea- blending. 
Some thirty-five years ago recogniz- 
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ing the immense possibilities of mix- 
ingteato suit the varied tastesof con- 
sumers, Mr. Arthur Brooke founded 
the Company of which he is the pres- 
ent Chairman. Some vears ago the 
business assumed such proportions 
that the Company was converted into 
a limited liability enterprise. Since 
then its net earnings per year have 
averaged no less than 15%. and on 
two occasions offers of a half million 
sterling for the business have been 
refused. 

A considerable portion of the 
Indian tea crop passes into the 
hands of this firm yearly, either for 
their home trade, or for constituents 
in other parts of the world. 

The Calcutta branch at No. 10, 
Government Place, East, is in charge 
of Mr. J. R. F. McKay. At this 
address the firm has handsomely 
fitted sample rooms and a large 
warehouse from which many thous- 
ands of packets of tea are turned 
out each week. They employ a large 
staff and do an extensive business 
throughout the Empire of India. 

Mr. JOHN CAIRNEY BUCHAN- 
AN, Resident Manager, Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Calcutta, 
was born in Glasgow in 1872 and has 
been actively connected with Insurance 
since finishing his schooling at Larch- 
field Academy, Helensburgh, Scotland ; 
his first experience having been 



Mr. J. C. Bi chanan. 


gained in the County Fire Insurance 
Office, Glasgow, in 1889.. Leaving that 
Office he gained further experience in 


the Equitable Fire and Accident As- 
surance Company, and in the City of 
Glasgow Life Assurance Company, 
ultimately migrating to the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Glasgow 
Branch, in 1894. In October 1899 Mr. 
Buchanan came out to Calcutta to take 
charge of the “Norwich Union's’* in- 
terests there u nder the Agency of Messrs. 
Kilburn & Co. In February 1902, 
when the Society opened out its own 
Branch Office in Calcutta, to control its 
agencies in thatcity andin Northernand 
Southern India and in Burma, he was 
appointed Resident Managerin charge. 
Mr. Buchanan is a Member of the Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta Fire Insurance 
Agents' Association, and for two 
years past has been a Member of the 
Management Committee of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. He is 
also enrolled in the Calcutta Light 
Horse Volunteers, and is a prominent 
meml)er of the Calcutta Rowing Club. 

Messrs. BURK BROTHERS, Lea 
ther Manufacturers of Philadelphia, 



Mr. J. Bi’rk. 

started their Calcutta Branch in 1898. 
The export figures of skinsshipped to the 
United States in 1904 by this apney 
alone were four and one-half million, 
representing a monetary value of six 
million rupees. The firm is the only 
one in India, of the many dealing in 
skins, that does its own buying. Its 
members are A. E. Burk, C. D. Burk, 
and H. Burk, Jr. The main offices of 
the business are at 409, Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Its factories number 


ayr 

three, two of which manufacture glazed 
kid at 930 and 940, Bodine Street, anda 
third which manufactures paten tleather 
at Camden, N. J. The Calcutta branch 
was inaugurated by Mr. J. T. Gilman, 
who likewise managed it until 1900. 
Since that time the agency has teen 
ably directed by Mr. F. S, Dowling. 

Mr. WALTER SAMUEL BURKE. 
Born in London in the year i86x was 
educated on the Continent and at St. 
Paul's School, London. Cameoutto 
India in 1877 to join the Eastern 
Bengal Railway in the Traffic De- 
partment, in which he remained for 
one year. He left the service of the 
Railway on receiving a commission 
in the Royal Indian Marine which he 
held for three years, leaving the ser- 
vice in 1881 to enter commercial 
life in Calcutta. He remained in 
commercial employment for three 
years till 1885, when he entered jour- 
nalism, obtaining an appointment as 
Manager of the Indian Daily News, 
In the service of this well-known 
newspaj:)er he worked for ten years 
till the year 1895, in which year he 
was appointed to act as Sub-Editor 
of Indian Planters' Gazette, In 
the following year he was offered and 
accepted the post of Editor of the 
AsiaUt an Indian Sporting Journal, 
which he conducted single-handed 
for six years till the year 1902, when 
he started on his own account the 
journal with which his name is asso- 
ciated, The Indian Fields now 
generally recognized as the leading 
sporting pa])er in India- In the 
conduct of this journal he is assisted 
by his eldest son, the well-known 
athlete, rowingmaiiandsprinter, Mr. 
Walter Charles Burke. Mr. Burke 
has been twice married, first to 
Evelina Agnes, daughter of the late 
Captain W. Pritchard, Bengal Army, 
by whom he had three children — 
Walter Charles, Dorothy Isabel and 
Thomas Harold (deceased) ; and 
secondly, to Ethel, daughter of 
the late C. Goswin Swanseger, Esq., 
by whom he has one child, Edmund 
John. Mr. Burke is a well-known 
sportsman and interested in every 
kind of sport ; his principal amuse- 
ments are shooting, fishing, rowing 
and cycling, but he is keen on all 
out-door games and pastimes. He 
was one of the founders of the old 
Naval Volunteers' Athletic Club, 
he is a keen cyclist and holder of 
the 25 miles road race record, 
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I hour 25 minutes. Winner of 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Cup at the 
Naval Volunteers’ Sports, and of 
several medals for the same sport, 
and is a well-known touring cyclist, 
intimately acquainted with all the 
roads of JBengal. Author of 
“ Cycling in Bengal,” and Consul- 
General for Bengal for the Cyclist 
Touring Club of England. He is 
one of the founders and present 
Honorary Secretary of the Bengal 
Cyclists’ Association. He is one of 
the oldest members of the Calcutta 
Rowing Club and has l>een Honor- 
ary Secretary for over six years. 
Has won several prizes for rowing 
and sculling. Founder and Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Calcutta Pigeon 
Club. An acknowledged authority 



Mr. W. S. Bi’RKK. 

on Boxing and a frequent Referee 
for that sport, as well as for Wrest- 
ling. His old-time exploits as a 
cross country runner, sprinter and 
racing cyclist (winner of seventeen 
prizes), mark him as an ideal Secre- 
tary of the Bengal Presidency A. A. 
Association. As a Volunteer he has 
continuous service since 1876 and 
was for years a Sub-Lieutenant in 
the Calcutta Naval Volunteers, and 
holds the Long Service Medal. He is 
the Author of a Naval Volunteers’ 
Drill Book, “Athletic ^)orts and 
How to Run them,” “ (Cycling in 
Bengal,” “ The Indian Field Shikar 
Book” (three editions). Mr. Burke is 
also an amateur histrion of no mean 
calibre, from burnt cork to comedy. 


On the stage he is the most famous 
exponent of the Bengali Babu living. 
Mr. Burke has always made for what 
is best in sport, and it was largely 
due to his journalistic efforts that 
Lord Curzon was induced to take 
up the question of game preserva- 
tion in India with the best results. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER JOHN 
CALFOPULO, of the Firm of 
Messrs. F. C. Pallachi & Co., Pro- 
duce Brokers, was born in Constan- 
tinople in the year 1877. 

Deciding upon a commercial ca- 
reer, Mr. Calfopulo received his early 
training as a business man in the 
offices of Messrs. J. W. Whittall & 
Co., Merchants and Shipping Agents 
in Constantinople, and after serving 
with this firm for about three years, 
he, in 1899, came out to Calcutta, 
joining the firm of Messrs. F. C. 
Pallachi & Co. On the death of the 
founder of the firm in 1903, Mr 
Calfopulo became its head. He is a 
Menil)er of the Committee of the 
Wheat and Seeds Trades Associa- 
tion, and is Vice-Consul for Greece. 

Mr. J. CALLARMAN, Rubber- 
Stamp Manufacturer, Calcutta. The 
commercial uses of the rubl)er- 
stamp, and the many ways it can be 
utilised for business purposes, ren- 
ders it one of the most iudis]>en- 
sable articles in the busy counting- 
house or warehouse. Small in itself, 
and simple-looking in appearance, 
yet its manufacture has led to the 
establishment of a large industry, 
requiring the use of extensive prem- 
ises, and engaging both capital and 
brains in its production. 

The best known Finn in India in 
the rubber-stamp trade is that of J. 
Call arm an which was established 
in 1876 in small premises in Wel- 
lesley Street by the late Mr. John 
Ballin, who saw the possibilities of 
the article, and that it was bound 
to come into popular favour with 
the business public. The business 
thus established in a small way grew 
and increased, and a move had to 
be made to larger premises at 25, 
Dalhousie Square, where it was 
thought there would be ample room 
for the expansion of the business. 

During the past few years the busi- 
ness has increased to such an extent, 
and so many new ideas have been 
introduced, that the works have 
become too small to cojie with the 
amount of business coming in, and 


so a move has been made to a large 
block of buildings at 25, Mangoe 
Lane? where the business is now 
carried on 

The excellency of the Firm’s 
manufactures were early recognized, 
obtaining an award at the Calcutta 
Industrial Exhibition held in 1883. 
To his son, Mr. Herbert Ballin, Mr. 
John Ballin had imparted the knowl- 
edge and experience he had gained 
in the manufacture of this class of 
goods in the United States of 
America, and this knowledge has 
been very instrumental in placing 
his manufactures in the front rank 
of the trade. Mr. John Ballin died 
in 1895, and his son, Herbert, who 
had been admitted a Partner in the 
business in 1887, became the Sole 
Pro])rietor. 



Mr. J. Bai.lin. 

For over fourteen years this Firm 
has been the Contractors to the 
Government of India for the supply 
of the large number of nibber- 
stamps required for its many de- 
partments, and they have a large 
clientele amongst the Banking and 
Mercantile communities throughout 
India. Their plant for rubber-stamp 
making is capable of turning out a 
complete stamp in the short time of 
two hours, and can put through up- 
wards of one thousand square feet 
of rubbenstampsin a day, the rub- 
ber used being specially manufac- 
tured of indestructible materials by 
the Filin . Being a practical Mechan- 
ical Engineer himself, Mr. Ballin 
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has made a speciality of repairing 
the intricate and delicate mechanism 
of numbering and cheque perforat- 
ing machines, and is the inventor 
of the Callarman interchangeable 
stencil on the interlocking principle. 
They are the manufacturers of the 
Callarman’s Improved Dater, which 
will give a million impressions, and 
also of brass stamps, seals, dating, 
and perforating machines, these 
latter being specially adapted for the 
perforation of Government stamps; 
and the sole agency for India for the 
Edison numbering machines is with 
this Firm. In these works about 
50 hands are regularlj^ employed. 
In addition to the rubber-stamp 
factory, Mr. Ballin is the Sole 
Proprietor of the Calcutta Aerated 
Water Company, and with the 
thoroughly modern plant erected by 
him, can turn out upwards of 7,000 
dozens a day of aerated water and 
light refreshing drinks, a total 
which is unsurpassed by any other 
similar factory in Calcutta. Since 
the commencement of this branch 
of his business in 1890, Mr. Ballin 
has enjoyed the patronage of four 
Viceroys including H. E. Lord 
Curzon and Lord Minto and H. E. 
The Commander-in-Chief, facts 
which testify highly to the sound 
qualities of his manufactures. 

Mr.- H. Ballin is a Member of the 
Calcutta Trades Association and 
has also served as a Commissioner 
in the Corporation of Calcutta 
in 1898. He was educated 
at the Doveton College in Calcutta, 
ultimately joining th(^ Government 
Engineering College, Seebpore, 
where he received his professional 
training in tlu^ mechanical branch 
of that Institution. Mr. Ballin 
has travelled extensively, having 
visited, on business, China, Japan, 
Borneo, the Colonies, and has been 
throughout Euroiie. He is the owner 
of several properties in Calcutta. 

Messrs. CARRITT, MORAN & Co. 
The firm of Messrs. Carritt & Co. 
was started in 1875, and the original 
members were Messrs. Thomas and 
Alfred Carritt. The partners to-day 
are Messrs. A. C. S. Holmes and M. 
Trevor. For the past 30 years they 
have acted as brokers in tea and 
general country produce of every des- 
cription. At present Messrs. Carritt 
& Co. are general produce brokers 
only, their tea business being worked 


under the name and style of Messrs. 
Carritt, Moran & Co. Messrs. Carritt 
& Cx). took over the tea business of 



Mr. M. Tkkvor. 

Messrs. Moran & Co. in 1902, witliMr. 
T. Moran as a partner, and since then 
the firm has been worked, in respect 
of tea only, under the latter title, 

Mr. CLARENCE KINCMD 
BRIDGNELL, Proj)riet(>r, Salutaris 
A('rated and MiiuTal WahTs, i^ a 
son of Mr. James Bridgnell of His 
Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta. Mr. C. K. 
Bridgnell was born ii» Calcutta in 
the year i8bo, and received his 
education in the same city. He 
commenced his career as a Mechan- 
ical Engineer in tin* Howrah work- 
sho|)s belonging to Messrs. Mackin- 
iioi\, Mackenzie &Co., wherein he 
served his a])prenticeship. Thence 
he ))r<)ceeded to London and com- 
])leted his engineering training in 
the workshops of the (ireat Eastern 
Railway Co. at Stratford, and with 
other Engineering firms. After four 
years’ Home ex])erience, he returned 
to India in 1884, and joined the 
Crystal Ice Supply Co. of Calcutta, 
whose works were then in ('ourse ol 
erection, ultimately becoming the 
Superintendent of the Company’s Ice 
Dep6ts, a position he held for some 
considerable time. On the amalgam- 
ation of the Crystal Ice Co. with the 
Bengal Ice Co., this appointment was 
abolished, and Mr. Bridgnell was re- 
appointed as Engineer-in-charge to 
the amalgamated Companies, now 
known as the Calcutta Ice Associa- 


tion, and has conducted the duties 
of the ap])ointment for over four 
years to the satisfaction of the Direc- 
tors. On returning to Calcutta after 
a well deserved holiday, Mr. Bridg- 
nell was offered and accepted the 
(General Manage rshm of the Crystal 
Aerated Waters Company, and 
during his tenure of this appoint- 
ment, by his exertions he has very 
largely increased the Company's 
business. Resigning in 1899, Mr. 
Bridgnell decided on starting on 
his own account as a manufacturer 
of high-class Aerated Water, and 
oj)eucd the Salutaris Factory in 
Wellesley Street. He personally 
suiJorvised the erection of the 
necessary buildings, and the special 
machinery made to Mr. Bridgnell's 
order by the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Bratly and Hinchcliffe of 
MaiK'hester and Birmingham. This 
])lant is capable of turning out one 
thousand dozens a day. Since 
then Mr. Bridgnell’s business has 
incrcastid very rapidly, his manu- 
factures having a wide reputation 
for the maintenance of a standard 



Mr. C. K. Bridgnkll, 
uniformity of purity and excellence 
of quality. As a consequence, he 
has found his original factory too 
small to meet trade requirements, 
necessitating the building and equip- 
ping with the latest and most up- 
to-date machinery of another fac- 
tory at 6, Sudder Street, Calcutta, 
which is designed to more than 
double the previous outturn. 
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The CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA A N D 
CHINA, Calcutta. One of the 
leading banking houses of the East, 
and the oldest established Eastern 
Exchange Bank in existence, the 
Chartered Bank, as it is familiarly 
called in India, was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in the year 1858. 
In its inception this Bank had 
the advantage of being founded and 
worked on the soundest principles, 
which, however, were put to a 
severe test during the disastrous 
times of the 
Banking Cri- 
sis of 1872. 

The Chartered 


Ipoh, Karachi, Kobe, Kwala Lum- 
por, Madras, Manila, Medan, Pen- 
ang, Rangoon, Saigon, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourahaya, Thaiping, 
Tientsin and Yokohama. Besides 
these the Bank keeps an establish- 
ment at 16, Exchange Place, New 
York, IJ, S. A., and another at Ham- 
burg. The Calcutta Office of the 
Bank is situate in Council House 
Street, where it has been established 
for nearly fifty years, or from the 
commencement of its history. Great 
changes, however, are now taking 


business, is eminently sound. The 
paid-up Capital in 40,000 shares of 
£20 each stands at /8oo,ooo. The 
wise management of the Directors 
has built up a Reserve Fund (exceed- 
ing the capital) of £g 75 »ooo. The 
shareholders' liability is another 
asset of £Soo,ooo. The Bank's 
Charter was renewed on the 31st 
March 1904 for another period of 
ten years. The Directors’ report 
presented in April 1905 showed a 
net profit after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts of £303,078 odd. 

The Dividend 
declared i n 
that report 
for the whole 


Bank stand- — 

ing on secure 
foundations 
resisted the 
pressure of 
•.hat year 
which v^eck- 
e 1 so many 
other insti- 
tutions. After 
passing this 
ordeal with 
great credit, 
the Chartered 
Bank contin- 
ued a flour- 
ishing career 
which has 
lasted to the 
advantage of 
its consti t- 
uents to the 
present day 
There is no 
Bank that 
stands higher 
in the esti- 
m a t i o n of 
themercantile ! 

C ’"‘c. The 

Offices 
of the Bank 
are situated 
at Hatton 
Court, in 

the world-famous Thread-needle 
Street, London. Some idea of the 
widespread nature of the business 



The Chartered Hank of India, Bombay. 


place in this quarter of the City 
owing to the acquisition of land by 
the Government, and the Bank has 


year was 
eleven per 
cent., and 
the prosperity 
of the Bank’s 
a ff a i r s en- 
abled the Dir- 
ectors to re- 
commend a 
bonus of 
fifteen per 
cent, on the 
salaries of the 
staff. In this 
year £75,000 
was added to 
the Reserve 
Fund. A 
balance of 
£80,078 odd 
was carried 
forward. This 
report was 
presented 
on the occa- 
s i o n of the 
fifty-first Or- 
dinary Gener- 
al Meeting. 
The Court of 
Directors for 
1905-1906 was 
made up of 
the following 
gentlemen : — 
William Christian, Esq., Sir 
Henry S. Cunningham, k.c.i.e. ; Sir 
Alfred Dent, k.c.m.g. ; Henry 


transacted by this Corporation 
may be gathered from the fact that 
there are twerfty-five branches 
and agencies connected with it scat- 
tered throughout the East at the 
following centres : — Bangkok, Bata- 
via, Bombay, Calcutta, Cebu, Colom- 
bo, Foochow, Hankow, Hongkong, 


had to make arrangements for leav- 
ing its old quarters and to remove to 
the handsome building in Clive 
Street which will add another orna- 
ment to the edifices of “ New Cal- 
cutta.” The financial condition of 
the Chartered Bank, nursed 
through so many years of profitable 


Neville Gladstone, Esq. ; Emile 
Levita, Esq.; Sir Montagu Cornish 
Turner; Lewis Alexander Wallace; 
Jr., Esq., and Jasper Young, Esq. 

The CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND 
CHINA, Bombay. This well-known 
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and popular Bank has been estab- 
lished in Bombay 50 years and is 
the oldest Eastern Exchange Bank 
in existence. Incorporated by 
Charter over half a century ago, 
it stands high in the esteem of the 
mercantile community, and is one 
of the soundest institutions of its 
kind in the East. 

The Head Office is situated in 
Threa 4 -needle Street, Louden, and 
in addition to Branches in Hamburg 
and New York, it has 25 branches 
throughout India and the Far East. 

The handsome premises of the 
Bank in Esplanade Road are an 
ornament to the City and a monu- 
ment of the Bank’s prosperity. 



member of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Chairman 
of the Exchange Banks’ Associa- 
tion, and a Director of the Bombay 
Tcieplione Company and the 
Standard Life Assurance Company. 

Messrs. ALEXANDER CLASSEN 
& Co. are General Merchants and 
Exporters, and have their head office 
at 5, New China Bazar Street, Cal- 
cutta, where they established them- 
selves in 1897. They deal princi- 
pally in jute, linseed, wheat and 
gunnies and have a branch in Lon- 
don under the name of Classen & Co. 

Alexander Classen, the sole pro- 
prietor, was born in Berlin in 18^, 
and was educated at University 
College in that City. After com})let- 
ing his education he acquired com- 
mercial practice in several houses of 
business, both in the Fatherland and 
in England, and opened the Lon- 
don firm, on his own account, in 
1893, under the title of Hussey- 
Jones & Co. In 1895 he started 
the firm of Alexander Classen & 
Co. in Cologne, Germany, and 
in 1897 the present place of busi- 
ness in Calcutta. Mr. Classen is a 
Director of various Banking and 
Industrial concerns in Germany. 

Mr. Ernest Grueber, Manager of 
the Calcutta house, has filled that 
office since 1897, having served 
for three years in the London firm 
from 1894, and previous to this 
for three years with a firm of General 
Merchants in Hamburg. He was 
born in Germany and there edu- 
cated. 


the Anglo-Beige Glass Association, 
Ltd., glassware, London; and Messrs. 
Samuel Moses & Sons, London, army 
clothing contractors. Mr. Herbert 
Minck is the Manager for the Com- 
pany at Calcutta. He was born in 
the year 1883 in Bombay, and went 
to England for his education which 
he received at Bedford College. 
He returned to India in 1902 and 
joined the Bombay Branch of the 
Commercial East India Agency Co., 
as Manag?r, remaining in this 
capacity for a year, and then in 1903 
he went hack to Europe for the 
purpose of studying the Home 
markets. After one year ^ent in 
this study he proceeded to Calcutta 



Mr. George Miller. 


Its financial condition is fully 
evidenced by the following figures : 


Capital 

Reserve Fund ... 
Reserve Liability of 
Shareholders. 


... ;^8oo,ooo 
;£975,ooo 
I ... j^8oo,ooo 


which amply justifies the promin- 
ent position it holds in all circles, 
commercial and otherwise. 

The management of the Bombay 
Agency is under the control of Mr. 
George Miller who has been a well- 
known figure ill Bombay circles 
for many year^. Mr. Miller's ear- 
lier experience of Eastern Banking 
was acquired lin the Straits Settle- 
ments and China. Like many of 
his colleagues he hails from North 
of the Tweed. He is a useful 


The COMMERCIAL EAST 
INDIAN AGENCY Co., Ld., Offi- 
ces, 83, Old China Bazaar Street, 
Calcutta. The Head Office is at 
Lahore where the business was start- 
ed in the year 1882. In Calcutta 
the office was opened in the year 
1904. The chief business of the 
Com])any is acting as manufacturers’ 
agents, and it represents the follow- 
ing prominent firms in England and 
on the Continent of Europe: — Grim- 
wades, Ltd., earthenware, Stoke- 
on-Trent ; Louis Lindner & Sons, 
dolls and toys, Sonneberg ; Falk, 
Stadelmann & Co., Ltd., lamps and 
electric fittings, I.ondon; Thomas 
Turner & Co., cutlery, Sheffield; 
Tom Smith & Co., crackers and 
sweets, London; D. G. Fischell & 
Sons, bentwood furniture^ Niemes; 


Mr. H. Minck. 

to take up the position of Manager 
of the Branch at that city, which he 
still holds. The Company has other 
agencies at Colombo and Madras. 

The COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
INDIA, Limited. Originally known 
as the Commercial and Land Mort- 
gage Bank of India, Limited, the 
Bank was established on 1 2th 
October 1B85, in Madras, with a 
Capital of Rs. 2,00,000 and carried 
on bnsiness in that city for some years. 
In the expansion of business 

necessitated an inerrase in the author- 
ized Capital of the Bank, and it was 
increased to Rs. 25,60,000 and again 
in 1896 to Rs. 40,00,600. In the 
latter year it also deemed advis- 
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able to open Branches and make 
an alteration in the style and title of 
the Bank, and its designation was 
then changed to that of “ The Com- 
mercial Bank of India, Limited,’’ and 
under this name the Bank has since 
continued business. In 1900 the 
Head Office of the Bank was trans- 
ferred from Madras to Calcutta, and 
besides the Calcutta Office, the Bank 
has branches in Karachi, Lahore, 
London, Madras, Rangoon and Rawal- 
pindi and Agents and Correspondents 
at most of the leading trade centres 
throughout India. During the earliest 
years of its career, the Bank’s opera- 
tions met with the full measure of 
success anticip.ited, l»ut some large 
failures and a lock up in land and 
industrial ventures caused for a time a 
serious sct-back in the Bank’s earnings 
and general progress. Since the pres- 
ent management took into its keeping 
the interests of the Bank, the prosperity 
of the Bank has steadily resuscitated, 
and its affairs have been put upon a 
sound financial basis. A reduction of 
ordinary share Cnpital has been made, 
and the Directors’ Report for the year 
ending 31st December 1904 showed 
the payment of a dividend of 6% on 
the Preference shares, and the sub- 
stantial sum of Rs. 40,000 placed to 
a newly started Reserve Fund, whilst 
nearly the same amount was carried 
forward — results which augur favour- 
ably for the future well-being of the 
Bank. With the return of confidence 
the Bank should do very well as its 
Branches are most aptly situated to 
secure business and to serve the public 
usefully and,]extensively. 


his appointment was to open the 
Branch at Calcutta, and on the transfer 
of the Head Office of this institution 
from Madras to Calcutta in 1900, he 
became the Chief Manager of the 
Bank, of which he is now also a 
Director. Mr. Murray is a leading 
authority in commercial circles on 
financial and banking subjeetjs, and 
during bis lengthy Indian experience 



of thirty-five yeais has acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of commercial 
matters, trade and finance. He is also 
a Director of the Standard Life Assur- 
ance Company’s Calcutta Branch. 


prosperity since its commencement, 
whilst since 1885 its chief and most 
substantial successes have been 
gained. One triumph has led to 
another, and the remarkable results 
of its trading in the past few years 
may be looked upon with intense 
satisfaction not only by the Share- 
holders of the Company but also 
by those responsible for the magni- 
ficent results obtained by their 
judgment and foresight. The Com- 
pany has a capital of £2,500,000 
and its total annual income exceeds 
£2,800,000. The Head Office occu- 

£ ies three large buildings in Cornhill, 
on don, and in the City and West 
End it has three branches. The Com- 
pany's Branches at Home are spread 
widely throughout the United King- 
dom and Ireland, as they are estab- 
lished in Liverpool, Isle of Man, the 
North of England, North Midland, 
Midland, Eastern, South Western, 
and West of England ; in Edin- 
burgh, Dundee and Glasgow for 
Scotland ; in Cardiff for Wales, and 
at Dublin and Belfast for Ireland. 
Abroad they are established at all 
of the leading cities and towns 
throughout the civilized world, and 
in Calcutta, the chief office for India, 
the Company's affairs are guided 
by a strong board of Directors, 
since the extension of the Com- 
pany’s operations to India in 1869, 
their Indian business has made 
rapid and sound progress in all its 
sections, and the Commercial Union 
stands out as one of the leading 
Assurance concerns in the East. 
The Manager and Underwriter in 


Mr. REGINALD MURRAY, the 
Chief Manager of the Bank, was born 
in London in the year 1845, was 
educated at Rugby. He commenced 
his banking career in tbe Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and 
China, and came out to India in that 
Bank’s service in 1870, becoming a 
Manager in 1876, and during the next 
seventeen years, until 1893, managed 
several of the Bank’s Branches 
in the East. Resigning that service 
in 1893, Mr. Murray embarked in 
busiivm on his own account, in the 
firm of Messrs. Sinclair, Murray & 
Company, and was connected with 
this Firm until 1897, when he was 
offered and accepted the appointment 
of Manager to the Commercial Bank 
of India, Ltd One of the first duties 
which devolved upon hiiii o»i joining 


The COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Limited. When first established 
in 1861, the Commercial Union As- 
surance Company, Limited, was 
mainly designed to be a fire office, 
for the advantage of the mer- 
cantile community, but shortly 
afterwards it was found bene- 
fi c i a 1 and opportune to estab- 
lish life and marine branches, the 
accident department only coming 
into operation as recently as the 
year 1900. The Company therefore 
does business in four departments, 
namely, Fire, Life, Marine and 
Accident and Fidelity Guarantee, 
and holds an eminent position in 
all four sections, whilst in its Fire 
department it is surpassed by none. 
The career of the Company Kas been 
an unbroken record of commercial 


Calcutta is Mr. C. L. Fyffe, and the 
local board of Directors consists of 
Messrs. A. G. Apear, Wm. Bleeck, J. 
G, Dean, and C. Jenkins, thus guar- 
anteeing that the interests of the 
Company are carefully watched 
and safeguarded. The fusion of the 
Hand-in-Hand Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Society with the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company has re- 
cently taken place, and the combin- 
ation of these two Companies is a 
most powerful one, and there can be 
no doubt that the arrangement will 
rove a profitable one for the Share- 
olders of the proprietary Com- 
pany, the purchase being attended 
by no .increase of Capital. The 
Hand-in-Hand was the oldest Fire 
office in the world, dating back 
to 1696, whilst even its youthful 
Life department commenced oper- 
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ations in 1836, and though by its 
amalgamation with its latter day 
contemporary, its time-honoured 
name will disappear as a separate 
institution, the partnership thus 
entered into will doubtlessly prove 
a profitable one to all concerned. 
That the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Company is a progressive 
one, the report published by the 
Directors for 1904 amply bears 
out, as in all four of its depart- 
ments the amount of the funds 
have been largely increased after 
duly providing for all contingencies 
likely to arise, and the year’s 
working showed the substantial 
underwriting profit amounting 
to almost £590,000. The share- 
holders of the Commercial Union 
have for some time past been 
enjoying a 40 per cent dividend, 
and for the year 1904, even (his 
liberal return was exceeded, the 
dividend for that year being 
45 per cent. 

Messrs. COOKE & KELVEY, 
Pearl and Diamond Merchants, 

i ewellers. Gold and Silver Art 
Workers, were established in 1859, 
and hold a leading position in the 


of appointment from every suc- 
ceeding Governor-General and 
Viceroy down to the present day. 
Their beautifully appointed show- 
rooms are among the largest 
in the city, and must be seen 
to be appreciated. Unique in 


collected from all parts of the 
world, and a carefully selected stock 
of modern jewellery of the most 
artistic designs can always be in* 
spected. But not alone for their 
jewels has this firm become famed. 
Their splendid display of solid 



INTKRIOK OK Messrs. Cooke & Kelvev’s Premises, Calcutta. 



Exterior of Messrs, Cooke Sc Kelvev’s Premises, Calcutta. 


Indian Metropolis. They have 
always been favoured with the high- 
est patronage in India : appointed 
Jewellers to the Earl of Mayo, 
they have received this favour 
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many respects, they are an inter- 
esting sight that cannot fail to 
please the artistic visitor. Here 
are gathered together rare gems and 
gorgeous jewels of immense value, 


silver, testimonial plate, electro- 
plate, clocks, watches, etc., stands 
unrivalled. A ;large manufacturing 
department in which every descrip- 
tion of jewellery and silver work 
is executed, forms a special feature 
in this establishment, and the whole 
working plant being electrically 
driven enables them to turn out 
their orders expeditiously with ex- 
ceptionally high finish and reduced 
cost. Among the interesting articles 
which have from time to time been 
designed and manufactured by this 
firm, are magnificently jewelled 
crowns, swords, belts, and other 
ornaments, silver bedsteads, how- 
dahs, state chairs, challenge cups, 
shields, address caskets, all of 
which have been manufactured for 
some notable occasion, and special 
mention must be made of the 
caskets presented to His Majesty 
the King, when Prince of Wales, on 
his visit to Calcutta in 1875, and 
also to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
on his visit in December 1905. 

Tower clocks are also a speciality 
of this firm, and many fine exam- 
ples of this work have been made 
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and erected in various parts of 
India. 

Being contractors to Govern- 
ment they are large manufacturers 
of station and office clocks, of 
which they supply large numbers 
to the different Railways in this 
country. 

Racing chronograph and compli- 
cated watches are also a leading 
feature of their business. The chro- 
nograph watches used by the 
Calcutta Turf Club for timing all 
important races have been supplied 
by this firm for many years 
past. 

Messrs. COXE & Co., Engineers, 
Manufacturers, Brass and Iron 
Founders, No, 2, Neemuch Mehal 
Road, Garden Reach, Calcutta. In 
1892 Mr. J. C. Coxe purchased the 
business from Messrs. Wood & Co. 
who had established it in 1888. He 
took it over as a going concern with 



Mr. J. C. Coxe. 

the right and title of all patents, 
etc., and carried it on under its 
present style. Finding it advisable 
to extend the premises, Mr. Coxe, 
after one or two removals, estab- 
lished the works at their present 
site. The firm 'carries on a large 
manufacturing business in iron work. 
When the hourly postal system was 
introduced in Calcutta and Bombay 
in 1898 Messrs. Coxe & Co, were 
entrusted with the manufacture of 


the whole of the pillar and wall 
boxes for the post office. They also 
designed and made the self-opening, 
closing and locking cubicles for use 
in Inchan Jails. They do consider- 
able work for railways, built the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway sheds, and 
supply travelling cash boxes, safes, 
etc. Mr. J. C. Coxe designed a 
system of driving ceiling fans by 
ropes and took out a patent for the 
same. The system was tested in 
Fort William and proved successful. 
He has also two descriptions of self- 
acting punkahs driven by springs. 
The management of Messrs. Coxe 
& Co.'s business is carried on by 
Mr. J. C. Coxe and his eldest son, 
Mr. A. Coxe. Mr. James Cockle 
Coxe, C.E., the sole proprietor, was 
born in the year 1845 at Stratford, 
Essex, and educated at the Collegiate 
School. He received his engineering 
training at the Northern Outfall 
Sewerage Works, London, where he 
served about three years. He came 
to Calcutta in the year 1864 immedi- 
ately after the great Bengal cyclone. 
Here he joined the East Indian 
Irrigation and Canal Company as 
Engineer and partly constructed and 
opened the first piece of canal in 
Orissa. He remained with the Com- 
l)any till 1869 when the works were 
transferred to Government. In the 
same year he joined the Public 
W orks Department. In 1875 he was 
transferred to the Jobra Workshops 
in Cuttack, remaining in charge till 

1882 when he went on furlough. In 

1883 he was transferred to the Seeb- 
pore Workshops and took charge of 
the Division till 1885. In the year 
1886 he went to Shortt's Island to 
construct the lighthouse. He was 
on the Island during the cyclone 
of 1887 when the Sir John Laivrence 
foundered with 1,000 people on 
board. Although he had with him 
nearly 300 workpeople on the Island 
when the cyclone broke over it, he 
succeeded in saving them all except 
two men who were drowned, and one 
woman who died of fright. For this 
service Mr. Coxe was thanked by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and highly eulogised by the Calcutta 
Englishman, He completed the light- 
house in 1898, and exhibited the 
light for the first time on 1st Sep- 
tember of that year, having prose- 
cuted the work of erection under the 
greatest difficulties. He had charge 
of the Puri District in 1889 ^ 


Divisional Officer, where he remained 
till 1893. Then followed four years 
inBhagalpur, and after that Chitta- 
gong on transfer to make good 
damage done by a cyclone, and to 
put up a new light in the Kutaldea 
lighthouse. He retired from Govern- 
ment service in 1899 fook over 
the management of his present busi- 
ness. Mr. Coxe is a brother of the 
Craft and ranks high as a Mason. 
He holds the office of Past District 
Grand Standard Bearer and Past 
District Grand Steward, is a member 
of the Lodge ‘ Yeatman Biggs ' and 
one of the founders of Lodge * Feder- 
ation' and Treasurer of that Lodge. 
Mr. A. Coxe is the active Manager 
of the works. He was born in India 
in 1869 and educated there and 
recei ved his engineering training 
from his father and has carried on 
the works, from the start in 1892. 

Messrs. WALTER N. CRESS- 
WELL & Co., Merchants and Com- 


« \ 



Mr. P. W. Cress WELL. 


mission Agents, Elphinstone Circle, 
Bombay, are manufacturers of alumi- 
nium ware at Byculla and all kinds 
of metal hollow ware, and are also 
General Importers of Continental 
and English piece-goods. The firm 
was established by Mr. W. N. 
Cresswell, the sole proprietor, in 
1889. 

Mr. Percy Willets Cresswell, Mana- 
ger for Bombay, was bom in Staf- 
fordshire, England, in 1871 and 
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was educated at firewood in that 
county. He joined the Birmingham 
Joint Stock Bank in 1887, where he 
remained till 1892 and then came out 
to Bombay to take up his present 
appointment. Mr. Cresswell is a 
Lieutenant in the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles. Mr. F. W. Cresswell fills 
the office of Assistant Manager. 

Mes&s. CROFT, MODY & Co., 
Merchants and Agents, 19, Bank 
Street, Fort, Bombay, are a well- 
known firm, established in that city 
for the last fifteen years. They 
have rapidly gained popularity 
considering the keen competition 
of firms of much longer standing, 
and are the owners of the large 
Bone mills situated at Thana. They 
trade largely in bone meal and 
bone dust which they export to 
Europe, America, Japan, Australia 
and South Africa. They arc the 
Chief Agents of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society, Ltd., for India, 
Burma and Ceylon, which is one of 
the largest and most up-to-date As- 
surance Societies, and for which they 
do a very extensive and profitable 
business. For some time now they 
have had another branch of business 
which is worked as Brandon & Co., 
in which several refreshment rooms 
arc owned and worked by them, and 
they have also secured the contract 
in connection with the dining car 
service on the G. I. P. and I, M. 
Railways, a recent innovation which 
is greatly appreciated by the Indian 
travelling public. The catering has 
become deservedly popular in recent 
years, and is managed most satisfac- 
torily by the firm at great cost. 
The members of the firms are 
Messrs. Charles Brandon Boileau, 
Nusserwanji Jamsetji Mody, and 
Kekhushru Jamsetji Mody, who 
have and deserve the good-will and 
esteem of the public. 

Mr. DANIEL ANDERSON 
CUTHBERT, Late Honorary Secre- 
tary, Calcutta Golf Club. Born in 
the year 1876, in Perthshire, Scot- 
land, and educated at Perth Acad- 
emy. Mr. Cuthbert entered his 
business career by joining the Town 
and County Bank in Perth in the 
year 1893. He remained there for 
three years till in 1896 he was offer- 
ed and accepted a post in the Na- 
tional Bank of India, Limited, and 
joined the Head Office of that insti- 


tution in London as clerk. In 
1900 he was offered and accepted the 
post of Assistant Accountant of the 
same Bank in India and proceeded 
to this country in the same year. 



Mr. D. A. Cuthbert. 


Since coming to India he has served 
the Bank at Delhi, Cawnj)ore and 
Amritsar. He came to the Calcutta 
Branch in 1902. 

Messrs. CUTLER, PALMER & Co., 
Calcutta, Wine Importers, is the 
oldest firm of the kind in India. 
It was established in London in the year 
1815, by Mr. George Henry Cutler, 
On his death he vras succeeded by 
his brother Mr. Frank Cutler, who 
established a branch in Bombay in 
1842. In 1862 Mr. Charles Palmer, 
the late senior partner, was instru- 
mental in reconstructing the firm, 
and shortly afterwards, under his 
direction, the Calcutta Branch was 
established. 

The interests of the firm in India 
are under the direction of Mr, F. G. 
Wallis-Whiddett, who is well and 
favourably known in all the Presi- 
dencies of India in connection with 
the business. Mr. Wallis-Whiddett was 
born at Gravesend, Kent, in 1870, and 
after a private education came to India 
in 1888. He joined the firm of Cutler, 
Palmer & Company at that time, and 
has retained the connection ever since. 
For several years he was Chairman of 
the Wine and Spirit Association of 
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Calcutta. In Masonic circles, Mr. 
Wallis-Whiddett is known as Past 
Master, “Star in the EasC' Lodge, 
No. 67, E.C. ; Past D. G. S, Deacon, 
Bengal ; Past Provincial Registrar, 
K. T., Province of Bengal, and as a 
member of the i8th Degree. 

Messrs. DAVENPORT & Co., 
Merchants and Agents of Calcutta, 
was established in 1885 by Mr. J. 
Davenport, the sole proprietor of the 
firm, who, upon Messrs. Lloyd & Co., 
a firm of very old standing in Calcutta, 
going into liquidation in that year, 
took oyer their business and resusci- 
tated it under his own name, Mr. 
Davenport was for many years buyer 
to Messrs. Lloyd & Co., and has been 
connected with the Tea Industry for 
over thirty years, and during this 
lengthy connection has witnessed the 
immense strides it has made, the 
exports having shot up within this 
period from seventeen millions to two 
hundred million pounds of tea, or 
nearly twelve times more than it was 
thirty years ago. He is an expert in 
all matters connected with Tea, and is 
a member of the Indian Tea Cess 
Association, and a member of the 
Committee of the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation, Darjeeling and Dooars Sub- 
Committee. Messrs. Davenport 81 Co. 
are very largely interested in the 
export of Tea, being large buying 
agents for the Australian, American, 
Canadian and Home markets and 
to which they ship large quantities 
each season. As managing agents 
and secretaries, they control eight 
Tea Companies and Estates, in Darjeel- 
ing, the Dooars, Cachar and Assam, 
having an acreage aggregating 
over 4,400 acres. They also carry 
on an extensive business in timber, 
importing teak and other woods 
from Burma, Japan and Sweden, 
and as manufacturers of tea chests 
they do the largest business of the 
kind in Calcutta. They are also 
shippers of considerable quantities of 
indigo, shellac and other indigenous 
products. This firm is also agents for 
Messrs. Brownlie & Murray, Ltd., of 
Glasgow, structural engineers and wire 
rope manufacturers, and this business 
was introduced into India by Messrs. 
Davenport & Co. They are the 
agents for the Pabst Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee, U. S. A., and have been 
instrumental in bringing before the 
Anglo-Indian public the light beers 
brewed by this company. With the 
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development of the mining industry David has been particularly suc- 
in India, the opportunity has been cessful, a notable case being that of 
afforded to this progressive firm of the David Mills, which were in a 
introducing int(^ this codntry the min- hopelessly indebted condition in 
ing tools maniifttctured by Messrs. A. 1901. He put rupees fifteen lakhs 
and F. Pnrkes, Ltd., of Birmingham, in the concern, individually, by 
Messrs. Davenport & Co. being the buying up new shares to that extent, 
sole agents for these, as well as for abolished the old commission on 
implements for tea cultivation made production, substituting therefor a 
by the same firm. commission on profits, and 1903 

saw a complete rehabilitation of the 
Sir SASSOON J. DAVID, j.p., mill, with a dividend of 6 percent, 
was born in Bombay in 1849 and The Standard Mill is another 
was fortunate enough to receive flourishing local concern of which 
in his boyhood the best education he is the principal proprietor. But 
obtainable. While still a young the cares of mill management and 
man he proceeded to China, where an intimate acquaintance with the 
he was appointed a partner in the affairs of his business in Calcutta, 
firm of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Hongkong, Shanghai, and Japan, 
Co. He worked for several years as well as in Bombay, by no means 

absorb all Mr. David’s quiet ener- 
gies. He is Chairman of the Mill- 
owners* Association, and is re- 
presentative of that body on the 
Improvement Trust Board. He is a 
member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion and serves on the Standing 
Committee of the same. Besides 
this he is associated either as 
Chairman or Director with over a 
dozen public companies. It has also 
fallen to Mr. David’s lot as Sheriff 
of the city during 1905 to fulfil 
duties a good deal more active 
than those usually associated with 
this ancient and honourable office. 

He was instrumental in collect- 
ing a large sum of money for the 
relief of the sufferers from the 
Punjab earthquake, and took a 
prominent part in the arrange- 
ments for celebrating and 
commemorating the visit of 
T. R. H. the Prince and Princess 
Sir Sassoon J. David. of Wales to Bombay, especially in 

connection with the establishment 



in the Far East, gaining experience 
of trade and commerce in the var- 
ious Treaty Ports, and then return- 
ed to Bombay, where, after the 
death of his father-in-law, Mr. Elias 
David Sassoon, he started his own 
business and became a very active 
competitor with older concerns in 
the China trade. His ventures 
succeeded so well that in a few years 
he became the leading cotton-yarn 
merchant in Bqmbay and gained 
a position of influence among the 
local mill-owners and opium mer- 
chants. He is also the most prom- 
inent figure among the Jewish 
community of India. In cotton 
mill management* Sir Sassoon J. 


of a museum in Bombay in order 
to permanently commemorate the 
Royal visit. The honour of Knight- 
hood was conferred on him at the 
hands of the Prince of Wales on 
the 14th November 1905. He has 
shown his loyalty and public spirit 
by offering a statue of the Prince 
of Wales to the city of Bombay to 
be erected on a prominent site in 
the Fort. He has been chiefly 
instrumental in the inauguration of 
measures, in co-operation with the 
Bombay Improvement Trust, for 
the relief of overcrowding among 
the poorer classes and mill-hands. 
His unobtrusive but liberal-minded 
charities in private life have done 


immense good in all directions, 
while public movements requir- 
ing aid have always met with 
liberal response from him. 

Messrs. DAVIDSON & CO., Ltd., 
Engineers, etc., Belfast, Calcutta, 
Colombo, etc., etc. Mr. Samuel Cleland 
Davidson, Chairman and Managing 
Director, owning and operating the 
‘ Sirocco Engineering Works, Belfast, 
are a firm which need no introduction 
in India. In connection with the tea 
industry Mr. Davidson’s name has be- 
come a household word. At a time 
when the struggle against China teas 
was fiercest he was one of the strongest 
factor in popularising the Indian pro- 
duct : he was also one of the first to 
introduce commercially and to establish 



Mr. S. C. Davidson. 


agencies for tlie sale of Indian teas 
in Europe and America. As an in- 
ventor, his reputation is widespread, 
the famous “ Sirocco ” machines which 
cover every process of the manufac- 
ture of the tea leaf from the time of 
plucking to its packing, arc entirely 
his inventions, and these machines are 
at present employed on almost every 
tea estate in India, Ceylon, Java, 
Russia and Natal. 

Mr. Davidson was horn in County 
Down, Ireland, in 1846, his ancestors, 
who were Scots, having settled in 
Ulster in 1628. He obtained his 
scholastic training at the Royal Aca- 
demical Institute, Belfast. At the age 
of 15 he entered the office of 
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Mr. William Hastings, a Belfast Civil 
Engineer, where he spent three years 
in acquiring a knowledge of survey ii^g 
and engineering. His father having 
purchased a tea plantation in 1864 he 
was sent out ti) India to learn the 
business of growing tea. Mr. David- 
son arrived in Calcutta only a few 
days after the terrific cyclone which 
devastated the country generally. 

In hh account of the sad appearance 
afforded by the shipping strewing 
the banks of the liooghly river near 
Calcutta, he mentions a large steamer 
which lay high and dry in the 
Botanical Gardens close to the 
famous Banyan tree. For two years 
he acted as Assistant Manager of 
an estate at Cachar and then be- 
came Manager ot the one in which 
his father was interested. On the 
death of the latter in 1869 he bought 
the interest of his co-partner and 
became sole proprietor. He now 
found him-self in a position to 
carry out some contemplated improve- 
ments in the primitive methods pre- 
vailing in the manufacture of tea. 
Before long he had replaced the wicker 
basket method of drying, and the 
“hand and feet’’ rolling manipulation, 
with mechanical devices for doing the 
work. The decided merit of the 
invention was apparent at once, but 


there was such prejudice in tlie 
minds of the planting community 
against doing away with the old 
Chinese methods, that it wns not 
until the demand for teas from the 
Davidson estate had increased the 
prices for his products, that prejudice 
finally gave way. 'Phere came a 


demand for machinery such as he 
was using, and in 1874 he sold 
his property, and returned to Belfast 
to superintend its manufacture by 
Messrs. Combe, Barbour and Combe. 
In 1881 he organized the Sirocco 
Engineering Works, acting for 
some time as his own Draughts- 
man and Manager. At that time 
he employed only about a dozen 
hands : now it takes 600 hands 
and a large commercial and office 
staff, and eight branches, to 
handle the business. 'I'he busi- 
ness was converted into a Limited 
Liability Company in 1898, under 
the name Davidson & Co., Ltd. 
Nothing is manufactured by 
the Company but Mr. I)avid.son’s 
patented machinery, which in 
addition to that which handles the 
tea leaf, includes the “ Sirocco ” 
fans, an entirely new type of 
centrifugal fan, and one which 
rever.ses, in almo.st every detail, 
hitherto accepted principles. 

While in India Mr. Davidson 
was known as an ardent sports- 
man. As a polo player, huntsman, 
and foot racer he displayed that 
same enthusiasm and vigour which 
hns brought him so far to the front in 
the business field. At the “ Sirocco 
Machinery Depot, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
Lall Bazar, 
Calcutta, a 
c o m j) 1 e t e 
stock of all 
classes of 
spare part s 
and renewals, 
are maintain- 
ed, in jiddi- 
tion to a 
number of 
complete nia- 
chine.s, Dri- 
ers, Rollers, 
Sorters, Pack- 
ers, and Fans 
of various 
sizes, from 5 
inches to fio 
inches in 
tlia meter. 
Davidson 
&: Co., Ltd., Calcutta, are Sole Agents 
in India for the following well-known 
firms : — 

Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., Water- 
tube Boilers and acces.sories, E. R. 
& F. Turner, Ltd., Steam Engines, 
G. & J. Weir, Ltd., Steam Pumps, 
Condensers, etc., Unbreakable Pulley 


& M. G. Co., Ltd., W. I. Pulleys, 
Hangers, Brackets, etc., etc., Irwell 
& Eastern Rubber Co., Ltd., Mechan- 
ical Rubber goods, Samuel Osborn 
& Co., Mushet High Speed Steel 
F'iles, etc., D. H. & G. Hagaie, 



“Sikocco" ('ASKD Fan. 

Steel Wire Ropes, Aerial Tramways, 
Scottish Asbestos Co., Ltd., Asbestos 
goods. The Ceylon Branch of David- 
son & Co., Ltd., is at Forbes Rojid, 
Colombo. 

Mr. HORMUSJItE EDULJEE 
DAWUR, Merchant and Auditor, 
Boml)ay. Mr. Dawur was born 
at Bomlmy in the year 1833 and 
educated at Elphinstone College in 
tlie same city. Under the tutorshi]) 
of Princij)al Harkrtess he ])assed the 
senior wranglershij). 

He received his business training 
at Calcutta intlu^ office of his uncle 
who was engaged in a large way in 
the China trade. In this office he 
served as a junior for some four 
years and then proceeded to China 
in the interests of his uncle’s firm, 
and was located for some seven 
years at Hong-Kong and Canton, 
managing the branches of the busi- 
ness in those towns. He returned 
from China to liombay and, having 
resigned his previous firm, Ixicame 
Broker in partnership with his 
brother to Messrs. Finlay, Muir & Co. 
This was about the year 1863. They 
subsequently severed their connec- 
tion with that firm, and Mr. H.E* 
Dawur started on his own account 
in correspondimtshi]) with Messrs. 
Anderson, Wright 8 c Co., of Calcutta ; 
Clarke, Wilson & Co., of London ; and 



Lakcik Down Dkakt “Sirocco” and Multitubular .Stovk, 
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Walter A. Clarke & Co., of Glasgow, 
and the Anglo- Austrian Bank of 
Vienna. Mr. Dawur also carries 
on a large audit business, being 
connected in this department with 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., the 
Persia Steam Navigation Co. and 
many other firms and companies. 
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Mr. H. E. Dawur. 

He is also Manager in Bombay 
for the Aurungabad Mills. He is 
assisted in his business by his two 
sons, Pherozeshaw Hormusjee 
Dawur, and Maneckjee Hormusjee 
Dawur, both undergraduates of the 
Bombay University and thoroughly 
experienced in the business. Mr. 
Pherozeshaw Dawur, the eldest son, 
is a great cricketer and has ])layed 
in many important fixtures for the 
well-known Parsee Club of Bom- 
bay. He also takes a great interest 
in athletic sports. 

The DELHI AND LONDON 
BANK, Ltd. Originally designated the 
“ Delhi Banking Corporation.” The 
Bank was founded as far back as 1844 
at Delhi ; that city was then, 
as at the present day, one of the 
largest trade centres of Upper India. 
Sixty-one years ago Delhi was the 
capital of the Mahomedan Power in 
India, and it speaks much for British 
enterprise and pluck that a Banking 
Institution should have been estab- 
lished, in what was, in those far-ofl 
days, practically an independent Native 
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State, with only commercial treaties 
and self-interest to bind it in its 
relationship with the English, as 
represented then by John Company. 
In the dark days of 1857, the Head 
Office of the Bank was situated 
in Delhi, and when the Mutiny 
spread from Meerut, and the bulk 
of the mutinous regiments made 
for Delhi as their rallying centre, 
Mr. Beresford was the Manager of 
the Bank there, and he, with his 
wife and five children, were amongst 
those of the European community 
who fell victims to the mutineers. 
Of Mr. Beresford’s family but two 
sons survived, who were afterwards 
educated and started in life by the 
Bank, one son ultimately joining the 
Bank’s service, and the other the 
Indian Army. Apparently owing to 
the outbreak in Delhi, the Bank’s 
Head Office was removed to Luck- 
now in 1857, and during the memor- 
able siege of the Residency there, 
Mr. Parry, the General Manager, was 
one of those beleaguered therein. 
In 1865 it was found desirable to 
remove the Head Office to London, 
and at the same time the title of 
the Bank was changed to that of the 
“ Delhi and London Bank, Ld.,” 
and under this style it has since 
continued. In India the Bank has 
branches at Delhi, Lucknow, Mussoorie, 
Simla, Karachi and Amritsar, besides 
that at Calcutta, and is thus in touch 
with most of the leading trade centres 
of the country. The premises 
occupied in all these places, with the 
exception of the last two named, are 
valuable freehold properties belonging 
to the Bank. From its lengthy con- 
nection with the East, the Bank has a 
wide reputation, and has weathered 
successfully more than once tempest- 
uous times in financial circles in the 
past, and has steadily held its place in 
the estimation of the public, its affairs 
being at all times carefully managed 
and its interests thoroughly safeguarded 
both by its Home Board of Directors 
and its several IjocbX Managers. 

Mr. EDWARD JAMES WRIGHT, 
the present Manager of the Calcutta 
Branch, was born in the year i860, 
and educated at Brighton College, 
Brighton, and St. Andrews, Scotland. 
On completion of his education, 
Mr. Wright commenced his banking 
career, in the Bank of Scotland, 
St. Andrews, In 1883 he came to 
India in the service of the Chartered 


Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China, and in 1894 accepted an 
appointment in the Delhi and 
London Bank, Calcutta. 

Tha DEUTSCH-ASIATISCHE 
BANK was founded in Berlin and 
Shanghai in the year 1889, the found- 
ers being a very powerful syndicate of 
finantial houses and banks in Berlin, 
Frankfort-on-Main,iHamburg, Cologne, 
and Munich, connected with German 
commercial Interests in the Far East. 
With a view of further strengthening 
and consolidating the Bank’s business 
relationship with China, and at the 
same time securing a share in the 
financial business between India and 
China, the Calcutta Branch was estab- 
lished in October 1896, this being the 
only branch in India, the other Branch- 
es being all in China, with the Head 
Office in Shanghai. In Europe, the 
Bank is established at Berlin, and from 
that City the Board of Directors 
control the operations. The Bank’s 
interests are chiefly connected with 
China, though, since the establishment 
of the Calcutta Branch, a considerable 
amount of business has accrued in 
financing the Opium and cotton trade 
requirements between India and China. 

In the German Settlements, in the 
Shantung Province of the Celestial 
Empire, the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank 
is the financial representative of the 
German Government, and it is to the 
good offices of this Bank that the 
Chinese Government has of late years 
been able to obtain the large loans it 
required. The greater part of the 
indemnity paid by China to tl^e Allied 
Powers after the attack on the Lega- 
tions was paid through this Bank. 
The development of Railways, Col- 
lieries, and Mining industries in the 
Far East, in favour of German conces- 
sionaires, is naturally of much interest 
to the Bank, and the construction of 
the Shantung Railway, opening out 
the Colliery districts, was greatly aided 
by the financial assistance given by the 
Bank to the undertaking. 

Mr. MAX GUTSCHKE, the Man- 
ager of the Calcutta Branch, came to 
India in 1898 as an Assistant in the 
Bank, and became Accountant in the 
same year and Sub-Manager in 1900, 
obtaining his present appointment of 
Manager in January 1902, his long 
Continental Banking experience emi- 
nently fitting him for the responsible 
position he now holds. 



M^srs. JOHN DEWAR & SONS, 
Limited, Scotch Whisky Distil- 
lers, Perth (Scotland), London and 
Calcutta, have been for a con- 
siderable period and are now the 
leading Scotch Whisky Merchants 
of the world. The establishmeni 
of the firm dates from 1846, when 
Mr. John Dewar, father of the firm's 
present Directors, whose photos 
are reproduced, commenced opera- 
tions in a small way at Perth. 
That success attended Mr. Dewar’s 
efforts is amply evidenced by the 
position at present occupied by the 
Company as one of the leading Ex- 
port Merchants in Great Britain, 
and holding the largest stock of 
Scotch whisky in the world. The 
success and popularity of “ Dewar ” 



Sir Thos. R. Dkwar. 


brands throughout the world is 
largely due to the policy of the 
firm in always securing an enormous 
quantity of the oldest and finest 
whisky distilled in Scotland, enabling 
them to place on the market, at all 
times, a whisky of uniform standard, 
delicious in flavour and beautifully 
mellowed by great age. The Com- 
pany's own distilleries, Tullymet, 
Ballinluig and Aberfcldy, Perth- 
shire, are situated in the heart of 
the Scottish Highlands, a district 
famed for its rich barley and fine 
water, and as the great merit of a 
Scotch whisky lies in its freedom 
from deleterious compounds, the 
finn is consequently in a favourable 
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position to produce a whisky of the 
highest excellence. 

Owing to the increasing demand 
for their whisky in the Eastern 
market, Messrs. John Dewar & 
Sons, Ltd., found it necessary to open 
a direct branch of the firm in Cal- 
cutta. The Calcutta office was 
established in 1902 in Hare Street, 
and success, in the shape of greatly 
increased business throughout In- 
dia and the East generally, at once 
rewarded the Comjiany and justi- 
fied the course adopted. The Hare 
Street office is now well known to all 
Wine Merchants in India, who much 
appreciate the venture of the Com- 
pany, this being the first time for 
any firm in the trade to open a 
direct House in the East ; and cus- 
tomers, both in trade and ])rivate, 
can now rely on purchasing the gen- 
uine article from Messrs. John 
Dewar & Son’s own premises. Con- 
siderable importance ought to be 
attached to this fact when one re- 
members how often spurious li- 
quors are placed on Eastern mar 
kets by unscrupulous native petty 
dealers. Agencies have been placed 
with Merchants in Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Pindi, Lucknow, Travan- 
core, etc., and no matter which part 
of India a traveller visits, he is 
certain of securing the renowned 
Dewar's ‘'White Label." 

Direct Branches and Agencies of 
the firm have also been established 
at New York, Sydney, Melbourne, 
South Africa, Barbadoes, etc., with 
the result that the Company’s goods 
receive preference in all countries 
sup])lied through these markets. 

Mr. John A. Dewar, M.i\, the 
subject of one of the photos re- 
produced, is the Company’s senior 
Director. He was elected M. P. 
for the large Inverness-shire Constit- 
uency in iQoo in the Liberal inter- 
ests, and he has gained considerable 
notoriety in the House recently by 
the keen and intelligent man- 
ner with which he has tackled the 
Scottish Education and Crofter 
questions. He is extremely popu- 
lar in the County and has his 
country seat at Abercairney, Perth- 
shire, where he owns a first class 
shooting box and splendid fisheries, 
and in this delightful spot Mr. Dewar 
entertains his many friends during 
the autumn season. 

Sir Thomas R. Dewar, who acts 
as London Director of the firm, is 
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a man of many parts, who, by dint 
of perseverance and keen business 
capacity, first established a London 
connection for Messrs. John Dewar 
& Sons, Ltd. Interviews with Sir 
Thomas have been published so 
frequently of late that it is hardly 
necessary to give a resume of his 
career in this production. A gentle- 
man who has travelled all over the 
world, Sir Thomas has gained a 
knowledge of the various business 
methods of most countries, and the 
Comi)any’s success is largely due to 
its taking full advantage of the 
experience gained by their Director. 
Sir Thomas is, and always has been, 
a most enthusiastic sportsman and 
his name will be remembered in 



John A. Dkwar, M.P. 

connection with the ])resentation of 
the London Football Charity Shield, 
this trophy being perhaps the finest 
specimen of its kind extant. He 
also owns a racing stable and does 
not yet despair of the much-coveted 
blue riband of the Turf. 

Messrs. John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., 
have been awarded over 50 Gold 
and Prize Medals, and in addition 
have been successful in securing 
the Grands Prix at Paris, iqoo, St. 
Louis, 1904, and Liege, 1905, 
these much-coveted Honours being 
awarded them above all competi- 
tors. The above undeniable facts 
are a genuine proof of the superior- 
ity of the brands of this famous 
firm. 
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Mr. HORMUSJI COWASJI 
DINSHAW, partner of the firm of 
Cowasji Dinshaw Brothers, Bankers, 
Shipping Agents and Merchants, 
was born at Bombay in the year 
1857, and received his education at 
the Elphinstonc College. Mr. Din- 
shaw joined his father’s business 
and was thus able to gain his first 
valuable commercial experience, 
and having passed, as a junior, 
through the various depart- 
ments, he was admitted as a 
partner. 

This firm has had a long lease 
of life having been in existence 
for over 60 years, and is one of the 
oldest mercantile firms of Bombay 
and one of the principal business 
houses in Aden, with branches at 



Mr. H. C. Dinshaw. 


Zanzibar and Somali-coast ports 
and at Hodeidah (Red Sea). Mr. 
R. C. Dinshaw is the present head 
of the firm, and is not only the head 
of the Parsee Community at Aden, 
but also the recognized head of all 
the Indian and Arabian races, and 
enjoys popularity among the whole 
population at Aden. He acted last 
year as Portuguese Consul for his 
uncle, and was knighted by that 
Government for the services ren- 
dered. Mr. Hormusji had the 
honour of receiving the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Aden on their 
way to Australia in 1901, and of 
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giving an address from the Aden 
merchants. 

Mr. Dinshaw, bv hard work com- 
bined with inclomi table pluck, 
ability and energy, has succeeded 
in building up one of the greatest 
business houses of the East. His 
father, Mr. Cowasji, had the honour 
to receive H. M. the King at Aden 
in 1875 when he visited India. 
Mr, Cowasji rendered many and 
most useful services to Government 
during the Abyssinian Campaign 
and Somaliland Expedition, for 
which he received the thanks of 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir 
William Merewether, the late Ad- 
miral Tryon, General Sir Edward 
Russell, General Sir Charles Eger- 
ton, C.B., and Admiral Sir Atkinson 
Willes, and other rlistinguished 
officers. 

Messrs. DREWET, CHOWNA 
& Co., Engineers and Machinery 
Merchants, etc., Bombay. 

Although many of the English 
makers of mill stores and machin- 
ery have made fortunes on their 
Indian trade, very few indeed have 
thought it worth while to open 
their own Indian branches. That 
this is from lack of enterprise 
nobody acqxiainted with the 
north- country manufacturing firms 
would for a moment suspect ; the 
fact is that they have been so well 
served l)y local agents, the major- 
ity of them Native firms, that they 
have rightly conceived that their 
business would have its interests 
best cared for by being left in the 
hands of these gentlemen, whose 
knowledge of the peculiar require- 
ments and conditions of Indian 
trade enables them to show good 
results where others would fail 
altogether. 

A comparatively young firm of 
machinery agents, but one which 
has made good its ambition to be 
in the front rank of its fellows, is 
the house of Drewet, Chowna & Co., 
which, about eleven years ago, set 
up business in a very modest way, 
in Elphinstonc Circle, Bombay. 
The firm certainly had no great 
initial advantages, and its position 
in the trade world to-day is solely 
due to the well-applied energy and 
industry of its founders. The chief 
lines Messrs. Drewet, Chowna & 
Co. deal in are engines, boilers, 
cotton gins, cotton presses, machine 


tools, pumping engines, and machin- 
ery for many trades and manu- 
factures. They are sole agents for 
Messrs. Thos. Hill & Sons, the well- 
known boiler manufacturers of 
Hey wood, for Messrs. John and 
William McNaught of Rochdale, 
and for cotton presses and pumping 
engines of Messrs. D. Stewart & 
Co. (1902), Ltd., of Glasgow. 

The Elphinstonc Circle }> remises 
were in course of time abandoned in 
favour of more suitable offices in 
Church Gate Street, but to get any 
idea of the scope and extent of 
the business a visit to the show- 
rooms at Wari Bunder is necessary. 
Here are stocked a considerable 
variety of machinery, of engines of 
different sizes, boilers, cotton 



Mr, R. D. Chowna. 


presses arid other machinery, and 
a great number of all parts of ma- 
chines that are specially liable to 
wear or break. Only those who 
have had the experience of having 
machines idle throughout the long 
delays of shipping transit, and 
customs operations, will be able to 
appreciate the great value of the 
latter feature of Messrs. Drewet, 
Chowna & Co.’s business. 

Hardly had the firm made its 
presence felt among the Bombay 
mills and workshops when it had 
the misfortune to lose one of its 
partners, through the death of 
Mr. Drewet, Junior. Since then 
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the business has been carried on 
under the sole direction of the 
surviving partner, Mr. P. D. 
Chowna. Mr. Chowna understands 
and has proved the value of per- 
sonal acquaintance with his manu- 
facturing clients ; during his visit 
to England four years ago he 
gained some experience of the busi- 
ness of the firms with which he is in 
touch, ^ and was able to give them 
a better idea of the requirements 
of Eastern Trade. 

Among the items of the firm’s 
Indian dealings should also be 
mentioned their extensive Mofussil 
trade in machinery and their 
agency for the Khandesh Press Co., 
Ltd., at Chopda. 

Messrs. DROZ, AMSTUTZ & G). 
is one of the oldest and largest houses 
in India engaged in the importation 
of high-class watches and jewellery. 
The business was first establish- 
ed in Bombay in 1884 under the 
trade name, West End Watch Com- 
pany, and it is under this designation 
that it is known to the general ]niblic 
throughout India as the seller of 
watches that bear its “West End’’ 
trade mark. The enormous sale of 
these watches is principally due to 
their suitability for use under the 
conditions pectiliar to this country. 
The firm is also the proprietor of 
the '‘Popular,” “Whitfield,” and 
other special styles of watches speci- 
ally adapted lor the Indian market. 

The firm is a very old establish- 
ed and well-known one in Switzer- 
land, where it has a large factory 
engaged in the jiroduction of all 
kinds and styles of watches for 
export to all parts of the world. 

Messrs. Droz, Amstutz & Co. 
deal principally in the watches of 
their own manufacture, but they 
also import all classes of Swiss 
watches, French and American 
clocks, etc. They have also re- 
cently added a special department 
for the importation of gold and 
silver jewellery of English and 
Continental manufacture, and have 
a very large and varied stock of 
articles of this description. They 
are also buyers of precious stones 
for export to Europe. 

Owing to the great development 
of the business, the firm opened a 
branch in Calcutta a few years ago, 
where it carries on a similar business 
to that conducted in its Bombay 
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establishment, the principal part of 
its sales in the Bengal Presidency 
and Burma being conducted by the 
Calcutta Office. 

Messrs. J. C. DUFFUS & Co., 
Ltd., Jute Balers and Shippers, 10, 
Clive Row. This firm was origi nally 
started by the late Mr. James 
Duff us, and his brother, Mr. John C. 
Duffus, entered the firm as a partner. 
Messrs. Duffus carried on the busi- 
ness as a private concern up to the 
year 1905, in which year it was con- 
verted into a limited liability com- 
pany. The business of the company 
is entirely confined to Jute and 
Jute baling. 

The EAST INDIAN OIL MUXS 
C o m p a n y — Managing Agents 
George Mifsud & Co. This Company 
was formed in February 1906 for 
the pur])Ose of carrying on business 
in the pressing of Linseed Oil with 
the latest machinery available. 
The plant is of a very up-to-date 
order, making for that economy of 
working without which modern in- 
dustries are impossible. The Works 
are established at Calcutta and are 
capable of dealing with some 30 
tons of seeds daily. The oil produc- 
ed by the first class machinery 
which has been laid down is very fine 
and clear and of excellent quality. 
The Company has large contracts 
to deliver oil pressed by them on 
behalf of the leading Indian Railway 
Companies. The promoter and 
founder of the Company is Mr. 
George Mifsud, who is a specialist in 
the subjects dealt with. The East 
Indian is now the leading up-to-date 
mill of this class in the East. Only 
Europeans of experience in the oil 
business are employed on the manag- 
ing and engineering staff, but 
there is also a very large staff of 
natives employed in the various de- 
partments. No expense has been 
spared in the erection of the mill 
buildings and machinery, with a view 
to put it ahead of anything in this 
line in the East, and its full present 
output has already been contracted 
for. The venture has proved the 
striking success of the method of 
doing things well. 

Sir CURRIMBHOY EBRAHIM. 
A genial nature and genuine 
sympathy with the people of Bombay 
and Cutch have gained for Sir Currim- 
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bhoy Ebrahim a high place in Native 
estimation. He is the illustrious 
representative of the Pabaneys who 
are the most prosperous and the 
foremost amongst the Khojas. His 
father, Mr. Ebraliimbhoy Pabaney, 
was a leading merchant in Cutch 
Mandvi, who carried on an extensive 
business with Zanzibar and Bombay, 
and who also owned ships to carry 
his own merchaiuiise and for the 
conveyance of trade. He died in 
Bombay in 1855, leaving three sons, of 
whom Mr. Currimbhoy, who was born 
in 1840, was the youngest and a minor, 
but who turned out the pluckiest and 
most richly gifted with talent, industry 
and sound commercial instinct, which 
often proved to him very profitable. 
He made very important commercial 
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connections with well known centres of 
commerce. At the early age of 16, he 
established a firm in Bombay in his 
own name, and finding the trade with 
China in a flourishing and developing 
state he opened in Hong-Kong, in 1857, 
a firm in the name of his father, and 
subsequently opened firms in his own 
name at different commercial and 
industrial ports, namely, Shanghai, 
Kobe, Calcutta, Singapore and a 
number of agencies in different 
places. Perceiving the growing trade 
of yarn in China Mr. Currimbhoy 
took the agency of the Prince of 
Wales Mill, but as he wanted 
to found a cotton spinning mill 
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on a large scale and on new prin- 
ciples, he brought into existence, in 
the year 1888, the well-known 
Currimbhoy Mills, and, as was fully 
anticipated, they have worked most suc- 
cessfully even in bad times. Gradually 
he added more, and at present four 
mills, aggregating in all 1,85,000 
spindles and 1,200 looms, giving 
employment to no less than 6,500 
workmen daily, are working under 
the agency of his firm. The success 
of these mills led Sir Currimbhoy 
to start a new mill styled “The 
Fazulbhoy Mill” after his second son, 
with 4,500 spindles and 900 looms. 
He also established another ginning 
and pressing factory at Indore. 
Mr. Currimbhoy, in order to have 
unadulterated cotton for his mills 
direct from the field, established 
pressing and ginning factories at 
Yeotmal and Katol in Berar, and 
his example will have to be followed 
by many mill agents in the near 
future. 

Sir Currimbhoy is well known as a 
successful millowner and agent, and 
one whose services and advice are keen- 
ly sought after by the Directors and 
Shareholders of many other concerns. 
He is still more famous for liis extensive 
business in opium, cotton, tea, silks 
and other rich merchandise. His firm 
is the largest importing and exporting 
firm trading with the East. Mr. 
Currimbhoy has fully succeeded in 
establishing a sound reputation both 
as a cominercinl and social Khoja 
leader, and a respected Bombay 
citizen. In appreciation of his merits, 
the Government made him a Justice 
of the Peace in 1883. He is also 
a Trustee of tlie Port of Bombay. 

The very admirable trait which lies 
in Sir Currimbhoy’s character is the 
spirit of charity which he has nobly 
displayed from an early age. He 
leads himself and guides many others 
in the road of charity. He is never 
fussy nor fond of show. The first 
flow» of his charity was in his own native 
place. His charities have been 
very useful to the poor and needy, 
and he hasalwaysbeen one to ameliorate 
and raise the social and educational 
status both of men and women of 
his community. He is not one of 
those who belidve in what is known 
as higher education, but is satisfied 
with a good and solid substratum 
of general and necessary education, 
and he encourages its employment in 
developing commerce and trade. In 


fact he is a great supporter of primary 
and religious education, which is 
greatly needed by his community ; and 
with a view to carry out his aims, he 
established a Madrassa at Cutch 
Mandvi, and endowed it with a good 
building costing Rs. 20,000, where 
more than 50 boys arc given religions 
and other sound training. Mr. Currim- 
bhoy, finding the female education 
in his native place in a backward state, 
through the lack of a school under 
female management, supplied this 
want, by establishing a Girls^ School, 
in hia father’s name, without making 
any distinction for caste or creed, where 
about 150 girls receive their training 
under exclusive female supervision; 
and thus gave the first great impetus 
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to female education in his native place. 
He also established Dharamsalas at 
Cutch Mandvi and Cutch Bhuj, cost- 
ing Rs. 30,000. It was through his 
efforts and good advice that his brother, 
Mr. Datoobhoy, established a public 
hospital at Cutch Mandvi. These 
Institutions are, by a private 
arrangement, managed by the Cutch 
Government, and are now held as a 
source of great welfare and comfort to 
the people of Cutch. At tlie time of the 
recent famines in Cutch, Sir Currim- 
bhoy had grain distributed there at 
an exceedingly low price. Amongst 
his various clarities in Bombay the 


most prominent is the Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim Khoja Orphanage, which 
he founded for his co-religionists 
with a donation of more than a lakh 
of rupees, an institution which 
distinctly supplied a long-felt want 
and for which Sir Currimbhoy 
has fitly earned the gratitude of the 
poor of his community. In this Insti- 
tution about seveuiy destitute orphans 
are provided with free board, lodging 
and clothing, and are given systematic 
moral, physical, intellectual, and 
religious training, and after being 
sent out of the Orphanage, those who 
do not wish to go in for higher edu- 
cation, are engaged by Sir Currimbhoy 
in different industries under his 
management. This Institution is 
managed by prominent mem- 
bers of his community under a 
trust deed. Sir Currimbhoy being 
one of them. It is placed on a very 
sound basis, and has proved to be of 
very great advantage to his community, 
and will act as a means of removing 
beggary and destitution. The private 
charities of Sir Currimbhoy at his 
native place, Bombay and elsewhere, 
are numerous and they amount to a 
very large sum. 

But besides being charitable him- 
self, Sir Currimbhoy is not less eager 
and keen to assist the successful admin- 
istration of other charitable and 
public institutions in Bombay. He is 
one of the prominent members of the 
Mahomedan community and is a 
Vice-President of the Anjuman-i- 
Islam iind the Mahomedan Educational 
Conference. He has been closely 
connected with the Madrassa of the 
Anjuman, He is a member of the 
Committee of tlie fund for providing 
medical aid to women of India, 
and is also Chairman and guiding 
spirit of many Khoja charitable and 
benevolent funds. He was one of the 
foremost Mahomedans in enlisting 
himself as a member of the Masonic 
Craft. 

Sir Currimbiioy has also led his 
sons to take keen interest in the public 
welfare. His two eldest sons, Messrs. 
Mahomedbhoy and Fazulbhoy, are 
Justices of the Peace, and have held 
seats in the Municipal Corporation fora 
long time past. Mr. Fazulbhoy 
has been elected a member of the 
Standing Committee by the Corpo- 
ration, in appreciation of his sound 
knowledge of Municipal affairs. Mr. 
Fazulbhoy is a Trustee of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, and a 




member of the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the 
Bombay Sanitary Association, and of 
the Board of the Sassoon Reformatory. 

Sir Currimbhoy^s name is associated 
with almost every important public 
movement in the city, and there is 
scarcely any such movement to which 
he has not contributed his time 
or money. 

In appreciation of the excellent 
work done by him he was presented 
with addresses by the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
which represents the M a h o m e d a n 
community at Bombay, by the Khojas 
of Bombay, the Social Union, the 
members of the Masonic Craft, and 
from the citizens of different parts of 
India. Sir Currimbhoy, with a view 
to develop the commerce and industry 
of the city, contributed to the Bombay 
Museum Fund a magnificent donation 
of Rs. 3 lakhs. In appreciation of 
his various acts of charity and busi< 
ness ability, H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, during his stay at Bombay, 
conferred on Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim 
with his own hands the honour of 
Knighthood. This distinction was 
received with general approbation. 
A fund was started to entertain Sir 
Currimbhoy, and the enthusiasm 
displayed was so great that the fund 
reached the magnificent figure of 
about Rs. 63,000 ; a portion of this 
fund was utilised in giving a public 
entertainment to Sir Currimbhoy 
at the Town Hall, which was largely 
attended by Government officials and 
representatives of boih European and 
Native gentry. It was presided over 
by H. H. the Aga Khan. The 
surplus of the above fund which 
amounted to Rs. 50,000 was handed 
over to Government to utilise for the 
benefit of the poor of this country and 
to perpetuate his name. Sir Currim- 
bhoy, with a view to place the fund 
on a more solid basis for the benefit 
of the poor, generously contributed 
Rs. 50,000 towards the fund. 

The CURRIMBHOY MILL is 
the first of the four spinning mills at 
present working under the r^ency of 
Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Co. 
Sir Currimbhoy, the founder of this 
famous Bombay firm, carried on 
extensive business operations long 
before he began to take a practical 
interest in the cotton spinning 
industry, and it was not till 1886 
that the project of erecting a mill 
entered his mind. The proposal very 
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soon assumed a practical shape, and 
the Currimbhoy Mill was regis- 
tered in July 1888 and started work 
in April 1890 under very happy 
auspices. It is one of the largest 
and most elaborately equipped 
spinning mills in Bombay, and has 
paid its shareholders handsome 
dividends. The Currimbhoy Mill 
started with a Capital of Rs. 8,00,000 
divided into 800 shares of Rs. 1,000 
each. It has 37,000 spindles and 
gives employment to over a thousand 
work-people. The building includ- 
ing the land has cost 6 lakhs of rupees, 
and another ii lakhs have been 
expended on the machinery, all the 
latest inventions and improvements 
being freely used. The mill is 
furnished with a splendid electric 
light installation and has a very 
efficient fire service. Its production 
of yarn averages 6oo,ooolbs. ])er 
month or roughly speaking over 
i 61 bs. per spindle, a very satisfac- 
tory result. Sir Currimbhoy ^s 
efforts for the advancement of mill 
industry have been amply rewarded, 
and the popularity of this mill is 
seen in the readiness with which 
its shares are taken up by the 
investing public. 

The success of this concern soon 
encouraged Sir Currimbhoy to 
extend his operations in the same 
line and the Mahomedbhoy Mill 
was his second venture. It was 
started in July 1899 came into 
full working order in November of 
the same year. One point specially 
to be noted about this mill is that 
it is a j)rescnt to the shareholders of 
the Currimbhoy Mill, built as an 
extension of the Currimbhoy Mill, 
the shareholders not being called 
upon to contribute anything to its 
erection. The Mahomedbhoy Mill 
has cost quite as much as the Currim- 
bhoy Mill and its production is 
about the same, so that the share- 
holders of the Currimbhoy Mill get 
their dividends from not one but 
two separate mills. The cost of the 
building, which is wholly fire-proof, 
has been 7 lakhs of rupees, and 
the machinery account shows an 
expenditure of over lakhs. It 
has 27,000 spindles and employs 
very nearly a thousand workmen. 
Thus the amalgamation of the two 
mills has been a distinct advantage 
to the shareholders as the profits 
have proportionately increased. The 
two mills combined have over 
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64,000 spindles and give work to 
more than 2,000 work-people. 

Stimulated by the great success 
which met these two concerns, Sir 
Curiimbhoy soon started another 
mill— the Ebrahiinbhoy Pabaney 
Mill. This is also a wholly fire-proof 
building and its construction has 
involved an outlay of aboutq lakhsof 
rupees. The machinery alone has cost 
over ten lakhs and comprises all the 
latest improvements. It has 44,000 
spindles and employs about 1,100 
hands, and its production amounts 
on an average to 7oo,ooolbs. per 
month. Registered in December 
1895 it was started in September 
1897 with a capital of Rs. 8,00,000 
divided into 800 shares of Rs. 1,000 
each. This mill also has worked 
with success and its shareholders 
have no cause to be dissatisfied with 
their investment. 

About the year 1900 the agency of 
the Damodar Lakhmidas Mill Co., 
Ltd., which was then in the hands 
of Messrs. Lakhmidas Khimji & Co., 
was transferred to Messrs. Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim & Co., and the readi- 
ness with which the shareholders of 
the then Damodar Mill acquiesced in 
the transfer shows the confidence 
which the investing public have 
in the honesty and economy with 
which all Sir Currimbhoy’ s concerns 
are managed. This mill had originally 
a capital of Rs. 9,61,000 divided into 
961 shares of Rs. 1,000 each, but 
in December 1904 the capital was 
raised to 10 lakhs divided into 10,000 
shares of Rs. 100 each. There are 
36,500 spindles in this mill and a 
weaving shed is in course of erection, 
orders for 582 looms for which 
being already placed with Messrs. 
Platt Bros., the well-known manu- 
facturers at Home. The Damodar 
Mill is now rc-baptised under the 
name of the Crescent Mill and is 
already working at a ])rofit. Thus 
there arc nearly 1,45,000 spindles 
and 4,000 work-people in the four 
mills worked by Messrs. Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim & Co., and it speaks highly 
to the credit of the agents that their 
administration should be so success- 
ful. All the mills have electric light 
installations and maintain a most 
efficient fire service. Their fittings 
are all up to date and in ix)int of 
ventilation and other comforts the 
agents have left nothing undone to 
make their mills the model mills of 
Bombay. 
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Mr, M. M. Fakira is the sole 
manager of all the four mills, and it 
is in a great measure due to that 
gentleman's careful management 
that the mills are working so satis- 
factorily. But Sir Currimbhoy’s 
venture into the mill industry of 
Bombay does not end here. Latterly 
he has been thinking of building a 
new mill, spinning and weaving on 
an even larger scale than the present 
mills, and arrangements have already 
been made for the building of the 
Fa; 5 ulbhoy Mill to be named after 
his second son, Mr. Fazulbhoy, who 
has gradually made himself the right 
hand of his father in his vast busi- 
ness. The erection of this mill will 
soon t)e taken in hand, and, when 
completed, it will be a splendid addi- 
tion to the number of first-class mills 
in Bombay. The Fazulbhoy Mill 
will be fitted up as a spinning and 
weaving mill and will have 60,000 
spindles and 2,500 looms with a pair 
of engines of 2,400 H. P., and the 
whole of the machinery will be of 
the latest improvement. 

Besides these spinning mills Sir 
Currimbhoy has ginning and press- 
ing factories at Yeotmal and at Katol 
in the Berars and in other districts 
also. There are 80 gins in Yeotmal 
and 60 in Katol, but the latter 
number is to be increased to 100 
owing to pressure of work. Thes(^ 
factories are also under the agency 
of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim &Co, 
with a capital of Rs. 4,00,000. They 
have worked very well in the past, 
and the future, in the words of 
Mr. Jamsetji Ardasur Wadia who 
presided at a recent meeting of the 
shareholders, is very promising. A 
new factory is in contemplation and 
will be erected somewhere in Indore. 

One cannot finish this short sketch 
of Sir Currimblioy's mills without 
making mention of the gentlemen 
who form the Board of Directors. 
Sir Sassoon J. David is the Chair- 
man and the Directors are Mr. Jam- 
setji Ardasur Wadia, Mr. Mahomed- 
bhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Mr, 
Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 
Mr.Gulam Husen Currimbhoy Ebra- 
him, and Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim 
(ex-officio) for all the mills. Mr. 
Lakhmidas Khlmji also being a 
Director for the Crescent Mill. 

Messrs. CURRIMBHOY EBRA- 
HIM & Co„ Merchants and Mill- 
owners, rank as one of the oldest 
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firms in India, and a leading House 
connected with the trade of this 
Empire with the Far East. This 
firm was established at Bombay 
as far back as the year 1856 by its 
present senior member, Sir Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim. Subsequently Sir 
Currimbhoy opened branches of his 
firm at different centres of com- 
merce, at Hong-Kong, Shanghai, 
Kobe and Singapore, in the name 
of his late father Ebrahimbhoy 
Pabaney, and at Calcutta in his own 
name. Through these branches he 
is carrying on an extensive trade in 
opium, cotton, yarn, silk and other 
rich merchandise. For a number of 
years Sir Currimbhoy kept his vast 
business in his own hands, but in 
the year 1891 he admitted his two 
sons, Messrs. Mahomedbhoy and 
Fazulbhoy, as partners in the firm. 
From the date of their advent 
the business has greatly increased 
in the direction both of com- 
merce and of industry. I^ter 
on Sir Currimbhoy 's third son, 
Mr. (iulam Husen, was also ad- 
mitted in the firm. Successful 
management added a great deal 
year by year to ever-increasing 
])rosperity, and the firm is now 
held to be the greatest importing 
and exporting house in India 
trading with the Far East. The 
success of the firm in the mill in- 
dustry can easily be indicated by 
its magnitude, now representing a 
total value oi (£747,000) 112 lalffis 
of rupees with a subscribed capital 
of 28 lakhs. These values are likely 
to be increased considerably, as 
Sir Currimldioy is going to intro- 
duce weaving in his mills, and has 
also a new mill under construction, 
which will be a spinning and 
weaving concern, named after his 
second son, the Fazulbhoy Mill, 
with a capital of Rs. 20 lakhs. Sir 
Currimbhoy'sfirm also owns ginning 
and pressing factories in different 
parts of Central India and are also 
agents for the Sun Insurance Office 
of London, 

Messrs. E. D. J. EZRA & Co., 
Merchants and Commission i^ents, 
59, Ezra Street, Calcutta. Estab- 
lished about 70 years ago by 
the late Mr. D. J. Ezra. As orig- 
inally founded, the firm devoted 
its attention to dealings in indigo, 
opium, hides, gunnies, rice and 
precious stones. The founder's 


trade in these commodities was 
conspicuously successful, and the 
great wealth which he acquired in 
the business was steadily invested 
by him in real estate, chiefly house 
property in Calcutta, the manage- 
ment of which latterly became so 
onerous that the firm has practi- 
cally ceased commercial operations 
and devotes its attention to its ex- 
tensive landed property. Mr. David 
Joseph Ezra, the founder of the 
fortunes of the Ezra family in Cal- 
cutta, was born in Bagdad early 
last century and came to Calcutta 
with his father at the age of thir- 
teen years. After a short stay the 
father decided to return to his 
home in Bagdad, but the son, after 
his experience of Turkish rule in 
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his early 3^ears, preferred to remain 
under a more enlightened Govern- 
ment, and decided to establish him- 
self ])crmanently in Calcutta, which 
for all the remaining ^^ears of his 
life he made his home. He estab- 
lished trade first with the Persian 
Gulf and later with the Straits 
Settlements and China in the above 
commodities, and with the pro- 
ceeds rapidly acquired landed es- 
tates in and near Calcutta. He 
died at the ripe age of 87 in the 
year 1882. Mr. Elias David Joseph 
Ezra, his son, succeeded him as 
the head of the firm, coming to 
it with the ex[)erience gained in 
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many years of management during 
his father's lifetime. Mr. E. D. J. 
Ezra, in addition to his business res* 
l)onsibilities, found time to devote 
his attention to public affairs, in 
which he took an active part, being 
for many years a Justice of the 
Peace, a Municipal Commissioner 
and an Honorary Magistrate. He 
also served as Sheriff of the City of 
Calcutta. He died at the age of 56 
years in 1886, leaving his son Joseph 
Elias David Ezra to succeed him. 
The latter gentleman is now the 
sole partner in the firm, in the 
management of which he is assisted 
by his brother, Mr. David Ezra. 
Mr. J. E. D. Ezra has spent his life 
in the business which he joined at 
the age of 14 in 1871. Like his 
father, he has always taken an 
active interest in the public life of 
Calcutta and served as a Municii)al 
Commissioner for a good many 
years. He has also served as 
Honorary Magistrate and was 
Sheriff of Calcutta for one year. 
Mr. David E. D. Ezra, the present 
Manager of the firm, was born in 
1871 at Poona and educated in 
Bombay. He started his business 
career as an apprentice in the firm 
of David Sassoon & Co. of Bombay, 
with whom he remained some three 
or four years. He then joined his 
present firm with which he has 
remained ever since. 

FARBENFABRIKEN vonn. 
FRIEDR. BAYER & Co., Aniline 
and Alizarine Dye Manufac'turers 
and Pharmaceutical Specialists of 
Elberfeld, Germany, represented in 
India by the Farbenfabriken Bayer 
& Co., Ltd., Bombay. Managing 
Director, Charles Vernon. The 
Bombay Branch of this well-known 
business firm was 0])ened in the year 
1890, and is the head office for 
British India. There is a subordin- 
ate Branch also at Calcutta. The 
manufacturing business of the 
Company is carried on in Germany 
at Elberfeld and at Leverkusen on 
the Rhine, where the Company 
possesses large works. The business 
originated in the year 1850, being 
established by Herr Friedrich Bayer. 
In the year i860 it was converted 
into a Company under the style of 
Friedrich Bayer & Co., and in the 
year 1861, into a Limited Company 
under its present designation. 
Originally the business of the firm 


was devoted to trade in natural 
dye-stuffs, such as indigo, etc. When 
the process of manufacturing arti- 
ficial dye-stuffs from coal-tar was 
introduced, Friedrich Bayer & Co. 
were early in the field, the fii^t 
product they attempted being 
Magenta. This was quickly followed 
by other coal-tar ])roducts, and in 
the year 1871, Alizarine and its 
derivatives l^egan to be largely 
turned out at the first-named works. 
The field was then further ex])loited 
and the manufacture of ])harmaceu- 
tical ])roducts, Phenacetiue, Sul- 
})honal and like products was 
undertaken. The Company has been 
very prominent in improving pro- 
cesses connected with the industry 
of artificial dye-stuffs, and now more 
than one thousand different dye- 
stuffs alone are })rodu(‘ed at their 
works in (ierinanv'. Of ])harmaceu- 
tical pre])arations, the Company 
produces more than forty different 
kinds, including Phenacetiue, 
Sulphonal, Trional (both hypnotics), 
lodothyrine, Salophen and As])irin, 
and other well-known medicines. 
An im])ortant and useful remedy in 
alimentary disorders is their Som- 
atose, which has become a highlv 
]>opnlar prescrij)tion witli physicians 
in all ])arts of the world. The 
consumi)tion of this product is now 
greater than that of any similar 
])roducl. The Company, indeed, 
hold several thousand patents for 
chemical ])roducts, and have receiv- 
ed distinctions at exhibitions at 
Paris, Philadelphia, Bradford, Milan, 
Chicago, Vienna, and PTankfort on 
the Maine, and again at Paris in 
iQoo. Also at Dn.sseldorf in 1902, 
th(‘ Com])any obtained the State 
Gold Medal ior industrial excellence. 
Then^ arc 33 Branch Ofiices and 
124 Agents in all i)arts of the world. 
Their woiks in (Termany are 
equip])cd in the most thorough 
moflern manner, Iwery arrangc- 
nnmt is made for the advancement 
of the subjects handled by the 
Coinininy. There is a Library of 
i4,f)oo volumes and 25,000 dis- 
sertations at the disj)osaI of the 
members and emi)loyes of the 
firm, besides some 190 technical 
journals in the reading rooms. The 
Company now employs about 5,425 
work-pe()i)le, of whom 1,800 arc 
experienced mechanics. The works 
at Leverkusen cover some 448 
acres, and the works at EllHjrfeld, 


Barmen and Schelploh bring up the 
total to 742 acres. Many industries 
in connection with the principal 
business of the Company are carried 
on at the different works, these 
being as much self-contained as 
jmssible. Every attention is paid 
to the comfort of the work-people, 
for whom cottages built in up-to- 
date style are ])rovided at nominal 
rents. There is also a savings bank, 
a relief fund, and a pension fund, 
and hospitals where every medical 
aid is supplied the ein]doyes free — 
the Company entertaining three 
doctors of medicine besides whom 
there are eleven club doctors. The 
business ot the Company is of 
world-wide importance, and every- 
thing connected with it is on a large 
and efficient scale. 

Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & Co. 
have been established as Merchants 
in Calcutta for over thirty years, 
and, with the firms of that name 
in Bombay, Karachi, Colombo and 
Chittagong, represent the interests 
in India and Ceylon of Messrs. 
Janies Finlay & Co., Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and London, a firm 
founded in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and whose busi- 
ness connections with India date 
back to that early ])eriod. 

Messrs. Finlay, Muir & Co., while 
being associated with the various 
interests of the Home firms, are 
identified with a large number of 
Tea estates in North and South 
India, and have been for many 
years past the largest exporters of 
Tea from British India, their ship- 
ments from ('alcutta, Chittagong 
and Tuticorin during the past 
season aggregating some 38 million 
lbs. of Tea. Messrs. Finlay, Muir 
dt Co. are largely interested in 
Jute, lieing the Calcutta Agents for 
t.h(‘ Champdany, Wellington and 
Calcutta Twist Mills, and Messrs. 
M. Sarkies & Son, Jute halers of 
Naraingunge. They have a consid- 
erable inteirest in Indigo, while they 
act as agents in Calcutta for the 
Bengal-Dooars Railway Co., Ltd., 
the Assam-Bengal Railway, the 
(rolaharry Jute Pressing Company, 
the Clan Line of Steamers, and 
several leading Insurance Companies. 

Since the death in 1904 of Sir 
John Muir, BarL, who was senior 
partner in the firms of Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co., and Messrs. 



Finlay, Muir & Co., that position 
has been occupied by his son, Sir 
Alexander Kay Muir, iBarL, who was 
resident in Calcutta for a number 
of years. 

Mr. DAVID CORSAR BLAIR was 
born in Dunblane, Scotland, in 1861. 
He was educated in that district 
and began his business career in 
1878 in the house of Messrs. James 
Finlay & Co., Merchants, Glasgow. 
Eight years later he came out to 
Calcutta for Messrs. Finlay, Muir Sk 
Co., of which firm he is now one of 
the Managers. He is a Member of 
the Committee of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association, and on the 
latter body he served as Chairman 
in 1899-1900. He is also the Chair- 
man of the Calcutta Hydraulic Press 
House Association. 

Mr. DANIEL MACFARLANE 
INGLIS, of Messrs, Finlay, Muir & 
Co., Merchants and Agents, Bombay, 
is a son of the Manse, horn at 
Kilmaurs. Ayrshire, Scotland, and 
educated at Kilmarnock Academy. 
On leaving school in 1882, he 
entered the office of Messrs. J ames 
Finlay & Co., East India Merchants, 
Glasgow, and early in 1890 pro- 
ceeded to the East in connection 
with the business of this firm. 
In 1892 he went to Karachi to 
take charge of the branch office 
of the firm there. He is now 
Manager of the large business of 
the firm in Bombay. 

Mr. Inglis is one of the two 
representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce on the Municipal 
Corporation. He takes a keen 
interest in religious philanthropic 
work and devotes much time in 
particular to matters relating to 
the Scottish community. He is 
an Elder and Session Clerk of 
St. Andrew’s (The Scots) Kirk, 
and a member of the Committees 
of the Bombay Scottish Orphanage 
Society and the Bombay Scottish 
Education Society, in which he 
has held most of the offices includ- 
ing that of the Chairman for a 
term. 

t 

Messrs, SAMUEL FITZE & Co. 
(Private Company), Merchants 
and Agents, have their offices at 
Bombay, Qilcutta, Karachi and 
London. They established them- 
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selves in the Capital of the Western 
Presidency in 1896, at an un- 
fortunate season when the plague 
broke out, and like other firms had 
an anxious time. Patience and hard 
work, however, brought reward 
in successful and increasing 
business connections which are 
well maintained all over India, 
where, in addition to their own 
business, they hold many valuable 
agencies. Mr. Vernon Milward- 
Bason is the Partner-Director of 
the Company. He has had a 
wide experience both in India and 
Europe. 

Mr. Milward-Bason is also Manag- 
ing Partner of Messrs. Devereux & 
Co., who were also established 
in Bombay in 1896 as a whole- 
sale firm of Wine Merchants, and 
who, despite the plague handicaj), 
have managed to promote exten- 
sive dealings with Clubs, Army and 
Navy Messes and the more influen- 
tial residents throughout India. 
They hold one of the finest selections 
of wines and spirits it is possible 
to get together, and are also agents 
for some of the most important and 
well-known distillers and wine- 
growers in various parts of the 
world. All the business houses of 
these two Companies, in various 
parts of India and in T-ondon, are 
under the personal management of 
Partners. 

Messrs. JOHN FLEMING & Co.. 
Merchants, Bombay, well known 
and of high repute, were founded 
by the late Mr. John Fleming, 
C.S.I., whose business experience 
in India extended back to some 
years before the Mutiny. Of Mr. 
Fleming’s commercial ability and 
personal qualities it is difficult to 
write in fitting terms, and it is 
not too much to say that the 
foundation of the present Port 
Trust of Bombay was laid by 
him, when in his far-seeing sagac- 
ity and against a great deal of 
local opposition, he inaugurated 
the scheme of reclamation of the 
foreshore of the eastern side of 
Bombay Island, a scheme which 
was persistently and steadily carried 
out in spite of the troublous times 
which assailed the Gty of Bombay 
during the famous share mania of 
1864. 

Mr. John Fleming took in as 
partner in 1879 Mr. Thos. Wilson, 


who is at present the proprietor of 
the firm, and who had been con- 
nected with Mr. Fleming in business 
from the year 1868. With a third 
partner Mr. Fleming and Mr. Wilson 
were the contractors for the build- 
ing of the Victoria Dock, Bombay, 
a great work which was carried out 
in a most successful manner and to 
the complete satisfaction of the 
Bombay Port Trust Authorities. 
So energetically, in fact, was this 
contract worked, that it was finish- 
ed three months before the contract 
time. 

During the last 20 years Mr. Wil- 
son has set himself to establish and 
develop this business mainly in the 
direction of Engineering, and for 
some years past Electrical En- 
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gineering has formed a very import- 
ant feature in the scope of the firm’s 
operations. Amongst the many 
important works successfully 
carried through may be enumerated 
the electric lighting of the Crawford 
Market, the Government Telegraph 
Office, the Yacht Club Chambers, 
Messrs. King, King & Co.’s new 
offices, the new Admiralty House, 
Messrs. Wheeler & Co.’s new build- 
ing, and many others in the City of 
Bombay itself ; the lighting of the 
great Palace of H. H. the uaekwar 
at Baroda, of the Makarpura Palace 
belonging to the same Prince, of the 
Palace of the Maharaja at Bikanir, 
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and of the Palaces at Jodhpur and 
Indore ; of the Agra Club, etc., etc. 
Besides these works Mr. Wilson* s 
firm have been running an electric 



Mr. Thomas \Vii-s<.>n. 

installation for the Municipality of 
Delhi for over three years, this in- 
stallation comi)rising 45 arc lam})s, 
besides many incandescent lamps, 
punkhas, etc., — the first munici])al 
installation in India. 

The firm has also executed con- 
siderable contracts for water-sup- 
ply, drainage, etc., for such cities as 
Bombay, Delhi, Lahore, Peshawar, 
Karachi, Kotah, etc., etc. 

Throughout the west and north 
of India, it is safe to say that no 
firm has a higher reputation for 
their integrity and for the excel- 
lence of the work they carry out. 

Messrs. FLEMING, SHAW & Co., 
8, Elphinstone Circle, Bombay. 
The partners of this firm are Mr, 
F. W. Shaw and Mr. John Pollard. 
They are Agents for the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, the Guardian Assurance 
Company, the Netherlands Fire and 
Life Insurance Conmany, Fatum 
Accident Insurance company, the 
Union Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 
and the London and Provincial 
Marine and General Insurance Co. 
They are established in Karachi and 
their partner there is Mr. Edwin Yeo. 
The corresponding firm is Messrs. 
Beith Stevenson & Co., Manchester, 


Messrs. C. H. B. FORBES & Co., 
10, Hummum Street, Bombay, Mer- 
chants and Commission Agents, Sec- 
retaries and Agents for Joint Stock 
Com])anies, and Electrical Engineers 
and Contractors. 

This firm was established in Bom- 
bay under its present name in the 
year 1879, when Mr. C. H. B. Forbes 
took over the business of the former 
firm of Forbes & Co. established as 
far back as 1760. The duration of 
their business connection with Bom- 
bay thus extends over a century. 

They represent the following In- 
surance Companies : — 

The General Accident Assurance* 
Corporation, Ltd., of Scotland, 
which carries on Fire and Accident 
Insurance business. This Com})any 
recently acquired by ])iirchase the 
business of the Bombay Fire and 
Marine Insurance Com})any and 
carry on business in Bombay under 
that name assisted by the Local 
Board of Directors. 

The Tokio Marine Insurance Com- 
])any of Ja])an, and the Mannheim 
Insurance Com])any. 

Also the Scottish Amicable Life 
Assurance Society. 

Th(j Senior, Mr. Charles Henry 
Buchanan Forbes, was born in Scot- 
land in 1847, received his educa- 
tion at Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond, and came to India in the year 
1872. Mr. Forbes is the Consul for 
Siam. He is also a member of the 
Bombay Municijml Cor])oration and 
a Trustee of the City Improvement 
Trust, in which bodies he is the 
chosen representative of the Bom- 
bay Chamb(*r of Commerce. 

The other Partner of the Firm is 
his son, Mr. Alister Forbes. The As- 
sistants are L. C. H. Young, Esq., 

who signs per pro. ;W. Scott Harland, 

Esq.; J. F. Luscornbe, Esq.; and E. 
Lee, Esq. 


Messrs. J. A. BEGBIK iSc Co., 
Merchants, carrying on Import and 
Export business. Head Office, 
London, opened in the year 1893. 
Bombay Office, established in the 
y<?ar 1894, situated at Sydic 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Boml)ay. 
Branch at Rangoon, Burma. The 
London Office is carried on under the 
direction of Mr. Begbie who, prior 
to commencing business there, had 
been for some years in India. The 
Bombay Office deals principally in 
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cotton, seeds, and other produce. 
A general import business is also 
worked. The firm has correspond- 
ents and agents in the principal 
markets of Europe, Java, China, 
and Japan. It is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Messrs. FRAMJEE. SONS & Co., 
Bombay, Merchants, and Agents 
for the Ceylon Government, founded 
by the late Mr, Framjee Nusser- 
wanjee Patel, j.p., who was born on 
the 24th June 1804. He received 
very little English education and 
began his business career at the 
early age of fifteen, and applied 
himself so well that he was admitted 
as a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Frith, Boniaiijee & Co , 
in 1827, in which he worked as a 
beginner. Formerly when there 
were no banks, the European 
firms in Bombay generally secured 
the assistance of wealthy Parsees 
as their bankers and brokers, but 
Mr. Framjee did not take up 
such a j)osition, but founded his 
own firm, having English gentlemen 
as ])artners. Thus from 1827 to 1848 
the firm continued under the name 
of Frith, Bomanjee and Co., and 
from 1848 to 1859 the same firm 
carried on business with new English 
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partners under the name of W’allace 
& Co. In 1859 Mr. Framjee retired 
from business, leaving his son Mr. 
Dhunjibhoy to take his place in the 
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firm until 1862. The following year 
he started a new firm for his sons, 
Messrs. Dhunjibhoy and Sorabjee, 
in partnership with Mr. John 
Sands, and in correspondence with 
Messrs. Frith, Sands & Co., of 
London, under the name of Framjee, 
Sands & Co. This firm continued 
till 1893, when Mr. Sands retired, 
and the firm now continues under 
the name of Framjee, Sons & Co., 
being solely comprised of the mem- 
bers of Mr. Framjce’s family. This 
firm takes an interest in the export 
and import business of the Port of 
Bombay, both with Eurojie and 
the Far East, besides l)eing Agents 
to H. M.’s Government of Ceylon 
for very many years. As a citizen, 
Mr. Framjee 's services commenced 
so far back as 1837 and, since then, 
he always ministered to the edu- 
cational, medical and social wants 
of the people. In 1857 he formed 
the Zoroastrian Chris’ School Asso- 
ciation, of which he was President, 
and he earnestly watched over the 
welfare of these schools and con- 
tinually assisted them with funds. 
His services were rendered to the 
Parsees in connection with the 
efforts made by them to obtain 
legislative enactments regulating 
marriage, divorce, and succession 
in their community; and the Parsee 
Law Association was founded, of 
which Mr. Framjee was President. 
In 1861 the Bombay (iovernment 
appointed the Parsee Law Conunis- 
.sion, of which the distinguished 
Jurist, Sir Joscjih Arnold, was 
President, and Mr. Justice Newton, 
Mr. Framjee and Mr. Mody Rustorn- 
jee Khursedjee were members. 
The report of the ('ominissioii led to 
the passing of the J’arsee Marriage 
and Divorce Act, and the Parsee 
Intestate and Succession Act. In 
1848 Mr. Framjee was aj)pointed a 
member of the Board of Education, 
and in 1857 was made a Justice of 
the Peace. He assisted several 
charitableand other institutions, his 
charities and contributions amount- 
ing to upwards of 3,00,000 Rujiees, 
and as Lord Northbrook, late Vice- 
roy of India, said: ''The Parsees 
of Bombay are well ri^presented now 
by the venerable Framjee Nusser- 
wanjee, a man held in the highest 
honour by all classes in Bombay 
and respected and beloved by the 
poor.” He died on the 21st March 
1892 at the good age of 88 years. 


Messrs. FRASER & Co., Landing, 
Shipping and Forwarding Agents, 
Cargo Boat and Launch Owners, No. 
4, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 



Mr, W. Tiirki.ow, 

Mr.W . T. Thurlow, sole proprietor. 
The firm was estal)lished in the 
year 1850 by Captain H. Fraser, 
pie late Mr. George John Thurlow 
joined the firm asAss'istant in 1858, 
rose to Manager and ultimately ‘ to 
be a partner, the business being 
from that time carried on under 
the style of Fraser 8: Co. Mr. (i. 
J. Thurlow died at (ireenwich 
ill 1870. Mr. W . 1. I liurlow was 
then admitted a partner, and on the 
decease ol the late Mr. G. J. Thur- 
low 's widow in 1902 bought her 
interest in the business and became 
sole liroprietor. Messrs. Fraser 8: 
Co. are the oldest linn in this line 
in Calcutta. They carry on half the 
landing business of the East Indian 
Railway, which has been in their 
hands since 1852. They are also 
landing agents for several mills, 
merchants’ houses, etc. Mr. W. 
T. Thurlow, the present jiroprie- 
tor, was born at Calcutta in 1845, 
educated at the Doveton and La 
Martinicre Colleges. He received 
his first business training as Assist- 
ant Manager of the Hooghly Light- 
er Association, commencing in 
1863. In 1866, he joined Messrs. 
Mackillop Stuart & Co., Merchants ; 
in 1868, Messrs. Mac k i n n o n, 
Mackenzie & Ca, Merchants, and 


in 1870, his present firm of Messrs. 
Fraser & Co., on the retirement of 
his father, the late Mr. G. J. Thur- 
low. Mr. Thurlow has one son 
living, who joined liis firm from the 
1st January 1906. He was lx)rn 
at Ramsgate, educated at Highgate 
School and has had two years' ex- 
perience in a London office. 

Mr. J. C. GALSTAUN, Merchant, 
Shellac Manufacturer and Exporter 
of Indian Produce, Jute Presser. 
Offic(‘, 56-62, Radha Bazar, and 
No. I, Sookca’s Lane. Residence, 
II, Caniac Street. Mr. Galstauii 
started business in Calcutta in the 
year 1886, dealing principally in 
the manufacture of shellac and the 
ex}H)rt of seeds. He was born at 
Julj)ha in Persia in the year 1861, 
whence he came to Calcutta, 
and was educated at the Armenian 
College and St. Xavier’s College, 

(. a I c u 1 1 a. His first commercial 
experience was gained in the 
sendee of the firm of Messrs. 
M. J. Galstaun 8: Co., Merchants 
ol Calcutta, with whom he re- 
mained till the year 1885. In that 
year Mr. Galstaun left India to visit 
the Straits Settlements and Java on 
a business tour. While on histravels 
he established business relations 
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with merchants in those countries 
for the export from India of shellac 
and Indian produce generally. 
Returning to India, he established 
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a factory for the manufacture of 
shellac, which he has developed 
into one of the largest factories 
devoted to the pui])ose in India. 
The factory is situated at Ulta- 
danga near Calcutta and employs 
about 400 hands daily. Mr. 
Galstaun has branches in the 
North-West Provinces and at Nag- 
pore and Agents in the Straits 
and in London. 

Messrs. G I LLAN DERS, 
ARBUTHNOT & Co., Merchants, 
Bankers and Commission Agents, 
rank as one of the oldest firms 
in Calcutta in point of time, and as 
one of the leading houses connected 
with the trade of the Capital of India. 
Establislied as far hnek as the year 
1820 by Mr. M. Gillandcrs in offices 
in Lyons Range, he was joined in 
business in 1824 by Mr. John Ogilvy, 
and the firm was then styled Gillanders, 
Ogilvy ^ Co. For nine years the 
partnership continued until 1833 when, 
on the retirement of Mr. Ogilvy, Captain 
Arbuthnot joined the firm. In the 
same year the title of the firm was 
changed to its present one, the name 
of Arbuthnot then replacing that of 
Ogilvy in the designation of the firm. 
In 1842 Mr. Murray Gladstone came 
out to India to assist in the manage- 
ment of the business. 

In 1844 Mr. 1 ). McKinlay came 
out and joined the fnm, and on the 
formation of the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, he was one of that body’s 
first J*residents. The house of 
(iladstone is very strongly identified 
with this firm, as many members of the 
family, which gave to England one of 
the greatest statesmen of modern times, 
have been and are still connected 
with the fortunes of Messrs. Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot & Co. Amongst them are 
the names of Mr. S. S. Glad.slonc, at 
one time Governor of the Bank of 
England, and a Director of the P. 

& O. Company, and the East Indian 
Railway Company; Mr. Robert Glad- 
stone, Chairman of the Mersey Dock 
Board ; Mr. H. N. Gladstone, a son 
of the late Right Hon’ble William Ewart 
Gladstone, thrice Prime Minister of 
England; Mr. W, B. Gladstone, Mr. A. 

S. Gladstone, and Mr. J. S. Gladstone, 
the last four named being still Partners 
in this historic firm, though residing at 
Home. In Calcutta the business is 
under the management of Mr, Henry 
Bateson, the Resident Partner, who has 
been connected with the firm since 
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1883, and is a Director of the Bank of 
Bengal, the Bengal Coal Comiiany, 
and the Darjceling-Himalayan Rail- 
way, and for some years a ember of 
the Committee of ihe Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot are 
the Managing Agents for the Hooghl> 
Mills Company, Limited, one of the 
largest Jute Mills in liengal, having a 
capital of over thirty-seven lakhs of 
Rupees, and containing 905 looms. 
They a?e also Agents for the Soriete 
Generale Industrielle de ('handei- 
nagore and the timber budness of 
II. Dear ik ('o., and several other 
Companies. Railway extension in 
India has received considerable im- 
petus at their hands as they are Manag- 
ing Agents for the IIurdwar-Dehra 
Branch Railway Company, limited, 
and the Darjecling-Hi main van Railway 
Company, Limited, and Agents for 
the Southern Punjab Railway Com- 
pany, Limited, 'i'hey are Agents for 
II. M.’s Ceylon Government and the 
British North Borneo (' o m p any, 
Limited, and arc largely interested in 
Tea, Indigo and other indigenous 
Industries. Insurance agencies form 
a large department in the firm’s oper- 
ations, as they are Agents for eight of 
the largest offices carrying on this 
business in the East, while as Bankers 
and Financiers they successfully floated 
the Bettiah Raj Sterling Loan and 
other important undertakings. Messrs. 
Gillandcrs, Arbuthnot Company’s 
name is always in the front rank of 
those who desire to place Indi.m com- 
merce on a level with that of other 
countries, and any undertaking pro- 
mising to advance the material progress 
of the country, with which they have 
been so long and honourably con- 
nected, receives liberal su})port from 
them, 

Messrs. GLADSTONE, WYLLIE 
& Co., Merchants of Calcutta, were 
established in Calcutta in or about 
the year 1844, the firm originally 
being Messrs. Gladstone & Co., 
of Liverpool, England, who own- 
ed large and valuable sugar es- 
tates both in the West and East 
Indies. For many years the firm’s 
Estates in India were managed by 
Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co., 
as Agents for the Liverpool firm, 
but in 1844 the firm of Cxlad- 
stone, Wyllie & Co. was formed 
to more especially undertake the 
management of these estates, whilst 


also carrying on the business of Gen- 
eral Merchants. The late Sir John 
Gladstone, father of the late Right 
Hon'ble William Ewart Gladstone, 
Premier of England, was a member 
of this old established firm, and the 
present partners are Messrs. George 
Evans Gordon, J. (L Dickson, J. R. 
Bertram and A. j. Dent. During 
the sixty years this firm has been in 
existence, its Imsiiu^ss has sU^adily 
grown and increased, until now it 
holds a. leading ]H)sition amongst 
the senior commercial houses of 
Calcutta, whilst its op(‘rations are 
vvidt‘ and far-s])reading. .\s Agents 
for Lloyds, the City Line ot Steam 
ships, and the Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company, the firm is 
la rgeh' engaged in theshipjiing biisi- 
n(‘ss of till' IV*)!! of Calcutta, and as 
Managing Agents for the Sutiia 
Stone and Lime Co., Ld., they are 
also interested in th(' np country 
trade. The firm are Agents for 
the Liverpool Ibiderwriters’ As- 
sociation, the London Salvage As- 
sociation, and the National Board 
of Marine Underwrit(Ts, New York, 
and these with tlie Nortliern As- 
suranc(‘ Comjuny, Fire Life, the 
Standard Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, the Aachen & Munich Fire 
Insurance Company, with many 
others, testify to the large share 
the firm has in the Insurance busi- 
ness of Calcutta. 

Mr. j. G. DICKSON, the Managing 
Partner, has been connected with 
the firm for nearly forty years, 
Jiaving joined in i8b(), ami is an 
old resident in Calcutta. He is a 
St(*ward of the Cah ulta Turf Club 
and lak(‘s a great interest in other 
sports also, being President of tlie 
ToUvgunge Club and the Calcutta 
Football Club. 

Messrs. H. GLUCK & Cx>., Ex- 
porters of hides, skins and leather, 
Calcutta and London. Attracted by 
the business to be done with this 
Country in the above commodities, 
Mr. H. Gluck foiuided this house in 
London a quarter of a cmitury ago. 
This l)usiness was ('stabli.died in 
1877. The j)artners at present are — 
Mr. H. E. Gluck, Mr. S. T. Huntley 
and Hon. W. T. O’Brien. At first 
the business was carried out by the 
aid of local Agents, but the growUi of 
shipments in volume and value ne- 
cessitated the opening of an Indian 
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branch of the London House. 
This was first located at Cawnpore, 
and started in the year 1895. 
It was subsequently found more 
convenient to have the Indian 
Headquarters at Calcutta, and the 
present Calcutta House was there- 
fore o])encd in 1904, the Cawnpore 
Branch being closed. A Shipping 
House on the Western side of 
India being also found advisable, 
owing to the amount of business 
which could be more conveniently 
transacted through that channel, a 
branch was at about the same time 
oj^ened at Karachi. Messrs. Gluck 
& Co. do an extensive business 
throughout Euroj^e, America, South 
Africa, Egyj>t and China, in hides 
and skins. In Egypt they have 
another Branch House. The firm 
sell direct to tanners and dealers 
throughout the world. Mr. E. A. 
Wild, their local Manager, has been 
identified with this class of busi- 
ness for 14 years. Commencing his 
business career at Leeds, England, 
he came to India in 1893 and 
gained his local experience first with 
Messrs. Cohn Bros. & Fuchs and 
subsequently, before taking up his 
present position, with Messrs. 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. 

Messrs. J. GOW & Co., Calcutta, 
Exporters of Jnte Fabrics. This 
business was founded in 1894 by 
Mr. James Gow of Scotland. In 
1901, Mr. J. D. Guise, the junior 
l^artiK'r, was taken into the tirm. 
The same year Mr. (low was inva 
lided home, and since then the 
business has Ix'en managed by Mr. 
Guise, who canu* to India in 189b, 
and j)revious to joining his ])resent 
firm was with Messrs. Kilburn & Co., 
and subsequently with Messrs, (iil- 
landers, Arbuthnot cV ('o. Although 
a young firm, com})aratively sp(*ak- 
ing, the business handled by Messrs. 
(h)W ^ Co. is large and steadily 
increasing, attention being solely 
('onfined to the exportation of Jute 
labrics. 

The GOUREPORE Co., Ld, Jute 
Manufacturers, Calcutta, Messrs. 
Barry «S: ('0., .Secretaries and Agents. 
This Com})an\^ was founded in the 
yt*ar t 8()2 to carry on the business 
ot Manufacturers of Jute fabrics. 
Their works have steadily grown in 
importance with the growth of busi- 
ness transacted by them, till now the 
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Mills situated on the River Hooghly 
in the vicinity of Calcutta cover 
an area of 50 acres. Jute manu- 
facture is one of the most import- 
ant of the local industries, and the 
Goureporc Company is second to 
none of the local concerns engaged 
in this manufacture. The out]nit of 
their mills is already on a very large 
scale and at the beginning of last 
year approximated 100 tons ])er 
diem; the product of 20,844spindles 
and 1,255 looms owiU‘d by the Com- 
])any. The mills give cunployment 
to about 8,000 native operators, 
comprising 5,500 men, t,ooo women 
and 1,500 children, who are sujkt- 
vised by a staff of 32 Europeans. 
The Company has done much to 
render the lives of its employes 
comfortable. A large number of 
the o])eratives are provided with 
bouse room on the Com])any 's land 
adjoining the mills, where tlu'ir 
dwellings built on approved ])rin- 
ciples form a town of tluur own. 
These dwellings are built in rows, 
scrupulous attention being ])ai{l to 
sanitation. A supply of filtered 
water has been laid on at the Com- 
pany’s expense and the dwelling- 
houses and town form a striking 
contrast to the surroundings of the 
native villages whence the oj^era- 
tives are drawn. The Coirq^any also 
])rovide a Medical Olticer to attend 
to the ])eopIe. A large market es- 
tnldisbedon the mill |)ro])(U t v draws 
food and other su])]dies. The j)r()- 
duce of the mills finds a large 
market in America wlu’re it has 
attained a high rejnitation. The 
paid up capital of the Goiirepore 
Company reju't'sents Rs. 38, 50, 000, 
or £257,000 sterling. 

Messrs. BARRY Co., Mer- 
chants and Agents, Calcutta and 
Loudon. Established in the year 
187b by Dr. John Boyle ILirrv, 
Messrs. James Hewitt Barry and 
A. P. Sandeman joined later as 
})ar1 tiers. Dr. Barry remained asso- 
ciated with the tirm till his death 
in 1881. In 1884, Mr. Sandeman 
retired, and Mr. Patrick Playfair 
(now Sir Patrick Playfair) took his 
|>lace. In 1902, Mr. James Hewitt 
Barry retired, and the following 
year Messrs. Joseph Westerhout 
Baker and Clifford Duncan Mat- 
thews, who had managed dejtart- 
m c n t s of the business, were 
admitted into the partnership. 


Messrs. Barry & Co. are largely 
interested in tea, being Agents 
for important tea estates situ- 
ated in the best districts of 
India, in the Dooars and Assam. 
They are Agents for the London 
and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co., 
the City of Glasgow Idfe Assurance 
Co., the (general Marine Insurance 
Co. of Dresden, and the North 
Queensland Insurance Co., and 
Secretaries and Agents of the 
Gourepore Company, Ltd., one of 
the largest Jute and Linst‘ed Oil 
Mills in India. Sir l^itrick Playfair 
is a ])rominent mem])er of the 
mercantile community, liaviiig 
rej)resented the Bengal Chaml:)er of 
Commerce in the Legislative Council 
of Bengal and in the Supreme 
Legislative Council of the Governor-. 
General of India, lie has been 
President of the Ihmgal Chaml)er of 
Commerce and Sheriff of Calcutta. 
He was knighted and made a 
Companion of the Ordt^r of the 
Indian Emjure in recognition of his 
services to the (iovernmciit and 
the Commercial community. 

Mr. CECIL WILLIAM NOBLE 
GRAHAM, a member of the firm 
of Messrs. Graham & Company, 



Mr. C. \V. N, CiRAtiAM. 

Calcutta, was born in the year 1872 
in Renfrewshire, Scotland, and 
educated at Eton College, after- 
wards proceeding to Trinity 
College, Oxford. Deciding upon a 
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commercial career, he became 
associated with the firm of Messrs. 
James Graham & Company of 
Glasgow in 1893, and in 1897 came 
out to Calcutta to his present firm, 
in which he was adniitteci a Partner 
in 1899. Mr. C. W. N. Graham is a 
Member of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and has 
rej)rcsented his firm thereon since 
190*^. ■ 

Mr. CHARLES MAY GREGORY, 
Engineer an I Contractor, Mussoorie. 
Born at Umballa, Punjab, India, on 
()th February, 1868. Educated at 
Bombay under the latci Reverend 
Dr. Evans, d.d., fourth sou of the 
late Mr. M. Gregory of Manchester, 
li. K. Mr. (Gregory entered active 
life in the yeariS87, when he took 



Mr. C. M. C'.RiXiORV. 

up a contract for the constnudion 
of six miles on the Bengal -Nagi)ur 
Railway. This contract was com- 
pleted by the partners in less than 
a year, and they then rec<‘ived from 
the Company the contract for the 
construction of the bridges consisting 
of nine spans of 150 feet and one 
span of 60 f<‘et ovxn* the Brahmini 
River. This bridge was built under 
great <litficulties, the contractors 
having to imj^ort all their labour, 
skilled and unskilled, the local 
population consisting of a few wild 
tribes. It was finished to the 
satisfaction of the Company, the 


then Agent, Mr. T, R. Wynne, c.i.E., 
testifying to the satisfactory and 
expiiciitious manner in which the 
work had been j)erformtul. Mr. 
(iriigory dissolved partnershij) with 
his brother on the completion of this 
contract. He continued Railway 
contracting on his own account, 
accepting contracts from the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway for ballast and 
girder erection. His next contracts 
were with the East Coast Railway, 
on which line he built the Vamsa- 
dhara Bridge ( Vamsadhara) and five 
miles of minor bridges and earthwork. 
Mr. Gregory was the only contractor 
employed in the girder erection of 
the last 250 miles of the East Coast 
Railway, I n addition to this he had 
the contract for the last Uyi miles of 
the Puri Brandi, including four 
bridges. His next contract was for 
the erection of girders on the 
Bezwada-Madras Railway, over a 
length of 254 miles. In thtj course 
of this contract he erected tj si)ans 
of 60 feet over tht‘ (iundlakluima 
River, which had to Vie rushed 
against time, notwithstanding 
serious floods. From 1898 to 1901 
Mr. Gregory had the contract for one- 
half of the Ganges Bridge on the 
G h a z i a h a d - M( )radaba( I Rai 1 way . 

For this Work which consisted of 
W(‘ll sinking, masonry, girder erection, 
training works, approaches, etc. 
Mr. Johns, the Engineer-in-Chief, 
highly commen led Mr. Gregory as 
the best Railway Engineering Con- 
tractor he had had to deal with. In 
1902 Mr. (ir<*gorv had the contract 
for tlu‘ Kabul River Bridge at 
Nowsliera on the Nowshera-Dargai 
Brand) of the North-Western 
Railway. For the manner in wliidi 
h(? jierformed this work he niceivt^d 
the coinmendatioii of the Enginecu- 
in-Cliiel, Mr. F. R. Bagl(‘y. Mr. 
(iregory has just com]>l(de(l tlu^ 
construction of the ( lienab Bridge 
which consists of eleven spans of 
200 feet with extensive training 
works, and has received the following 
testimonial from Mr. E. Deiidiars, 
Engiueer-in -Chief , for C o n s t r u c - 
tion, N.-W. Railway. ** I have much 
])leasure in testifying to the excellent 
work you did on the Chenab Bridge, 
Je.ch-Doab Railway. Had tlie 
girders arrived in time from England, 
the building of this bridge wouM 
have established a record of bridge 
building in India. Your arrange- 
ments for the carrying out of the 
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work were always good and the work 
was done with expedition and at 
reasonable rates.’' Mr. Gregory is 
now employed in constructing two 
large buildings in ]\lussoorie, one to 
be the Hotel Cecil and the other for 
a row of English shops. These are 
on his Own account. 

Mr. GASPER IVES MORGAN 
G R E G O R Y, n .a ., Bar.-at-law, 
Jute Broker, and Jute Merchant, 
No. 4, Commericial Buildings, Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Gregory was originally 
educated for the law. He was born 
in Calcutta in the year i8()7, and 
jiroc ceding home receiv ed his educa- 
tion at Eton College, sulisequcntly 
entt'riiigat Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where in the year 1888 he took his 



Mr. CJ. I. M. riRKOOKY. 

degree of Bach(‘lor of Arts. He 
read for the Bar and was calh*.d 
as a member of the Inner Temple 
on the 27th January 1890. Mr. 
Gregory came to Calcutta and ])rac- 
tised in the local Courts for a time, 
but the ])rofession jiroved dis- 
tasteful to him and he discarded 
the long robe for commercial pur- 
suits He accordingly went into 
the Jute trade on his own account 
in the year 1890, and is at the pre- 
sent day still carrying on the same 
business. He is the eldest son of 
Mr. C. Gregory, Pleader of the 
High Court of Calcutta, who has 
lately retired from his profession. 
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Messrs. FITCH & CO., LD., MUSSOORIE. 



Mr.J^C* F. Fitch, 


Mr, S. V. JOLI.IFFR, 


Messrs. FITCH & CO., Ld., 
General Mt'rchants, AiictionecTs, 
Chemists, Wine and Spirit Mer- 
chants, Miissoorie, carry on a busi- 
ness in tlie ])rovidinfi: of tli<‘ necessi- 
ties and liixiiri(*s of life, which for 
variety and extent is unequalled in 
Norfhtu'n India. In fact they well 
deserv^e the designation of tlu‘ “Local 
Whiteley\.” In Mussoorie the firm 
holds an undis])uted i)!)sition as the 
foremost trading linn with a con- 
nection which extends universally 
among residents and visitors. Their 
position in the station is the out- 
come of the many years that 
the Company in its pres - nt and 
former form has carrit‘d on business. 
It beg.'m with the early days of 
Mussoorie in the year 1862 and has 
kei)t pa('(‘ with what has becomi* 
now the most* important hill station 
in Northern In(lia, growing with 
the growth of Mussoorie. The 
Compivny’s dealings range over a 
wide variety of business. Amongst 
the many departments are the 


following: — Wines and Spirits, 
English, (.'ontinental and American 
Canned Stores of all descriptions. 
Hardware and Ironmongery, Elec- 
tr()-plat<*(I and Silvi‘r Goods, Cigars, 
Cigarettes, Pipes, Tobaccos, Fancy 
Goods of (‘very kind. They are 
well known as the original sole 
agents in India for Nestor Gianaclis 
Cigarettes, and also at the prt*sent 
time for th(‘ famous Evangele Chris- 
tou’s Egyptian Cigarettes. The 
Comiiany also carries on a largt* 
business as Dispensing CluTnists, 
and supply the station with Aerated 
Waters from their Aerated Water 
Factory, in which two large machines 
of the most modern pattern are 
constantly at work. Another De- 
partment is devoted to House Fur- 
nishing and they also possess a large 
clientele as Valuers and AuctiontH‘rs. 
The enterprise of the Directors puts 
the firm ahead in the matter of 
novelties of all kinds of which they 
are large importers from Englancl, 
the Continent, America and Japan. 


Being in a favmurahle financial 
]K)sition they are able to buy in the 
cheapest market for cash of which 
circumstances their constitiumts 
reap the full advanlag(‘ in nr der- 
att* ])rices based on small profits. 
They art^ exjiorters of Indian indi- 
genous Drugs to some of the largest 
Manufacturing Chemists in England. 
The enterjirise of Fitch & Co. 
caused them to be first in the field 
in the introduction of Acetylene 
Gas to Mussoorie when that illumi- 
nant first came into notice. They 
are now equally active with (*lectri- 
eity and are making arrangements 
to have all their buildings electri- 
cally lighted. The origin of Fitch 
Sc Co. as stated dates back to 1862 
when it was established by Mr. J. 
L. Lyell under the* style of Lyell & 
Co. Undt^r this designation it was 
carried on for some twenty years till 
in the year 1882 the whole going 
concern was taken over by Mr. T. 
W. Fitch who, upon acquiring the 
business, continued it under the 
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style of Fitch & Co. Mr. T. W. 
Fitch remained the sole managing 
proprietor of the firm till 1888 when 


have purchased a considerable pro- 
perty adjoining their old premises 
and have just completed new Show 


Rooms and Store and Wine Go- 
down, besides buildings for the 
accommodation of their numerous 
native staff. They have also 
oi)ened a Branch at Dehra Dun 
which on a smaller scale contains 
as varied a stock as their Mussoorie 
establishment. The equipment of 
th(‘ ollices is well up to date. All 
the Departments have telephonic 
communication with the Direc- 
tors’ Olliers, and the latter are also 
ct*nne( ti (1 by teU phonc' with all 
the ]nincipal j)laces oi business and 
(loveinnient Othces in the station. 
Each Dq)artment is under the 
snper\‘ision of an European Assis- 
tant, with Ml. C. l^htcli as (ieneral 
Manager, and Mr. S. W Jolliffe in 
r]u(rg(‘of the k'inancial Dej^artment. 
B(»th the Directors had s])ecial 
trainii g for their rcs])ective duties, 
and btdore coming to India having 
( btairt'd vahial'le t‘X])erience with 
It'iK ii g business Ibaises in l.ondon, 
Man(‘l:est('i and Bradford. Mr. 
h'itcli and Mr. JoU lle hail from the 
^V('st of El gland, were educated in 
PlMiioutli, are now both 4(1 \a‘ars of 
age, and havi* every prospect before 
they reach the meridian of life of 



Messrs. I'lTCM tV Co.’s Sroui;. 


Mr. C. F. Fitch who had joined 
the firm in 1885 became a partner. 
Mr. T. W. Fitch (lying in t 8()(), Mr. 
C. F. Fitch conducted th(i affairs 
of the firm as m inaging ])ro])ri(‘tor 
until t 8()5 when \\: took Mr. S. 
V. Jolliffe into jiartiiTship. For 
the n(‘,xt s.'Ven years M ‘ssrs. b'ib h 
and jollitfe carried on the bus ness 
jointly, but in the year i()oj the 
advantages of (’onwi ting th ‘ busi- 
ness into a Limited Inability Com- 
pany strongly pres.mted th.‘ni'i:*l\’es 
and the Company as at picsv.mt 
constituted came in to exist.* nee wilh 
M(‘.ssrs. I'itch and Jolliffe as l)iri‘c- 
tors. Since tln*n the iiiiancial side 
as well as every other asji.'ct of 
the business has nourished (*\cc(‘d- 
inglyas is testiri(‘d l)y tic. lact that 
a dividend of ten p.n* ct‘nt has 
been paid y(‘arly siric’e the ('om- 
pany's formation. The. Directors of 
the Onnpany have lieen very active 
in extending the scope an(.l conv(‘n- 
iences of the busiiu'ss. Since the 
formation of the Company they 



Messrs. I rrcH ik Co.’s Chk.mist Dkpartmknt. 
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seeing the business of Fitch & Co., 
Limited, become by far the largest 
and most important in Northern 


Connaught, when H. R<H. was in 
command of the Meerut Division. 
The J-ondon Agents of the. Com- 



pany are Messrs. Ledger Sons & 
Co.; Agents for New York are 
Messrs. ^ Muller Maclean & Co., 
and for Paris, Messrs. Constant 
Merlens ik Co. The telegraphic 
address of the Com})any is “ Fitch/' 
and their Telegraphic Code is 
A. B. C. 5 . 



Messrs, 1'iTi.H & Co.’s Ai i i ion and Fi RMiiKic Maki . 


India. They ])ersonally su})erin- 
tend every detail of the daily 
work, so as to keej) thoroughly 
in touch with the judse of the 
business, thus ensuring a vi;rv 
satisfactory ^v^orkillg both from a 
Shareholder's ])oint of view, as 
Well as from that of their 
numerous constituents. The rt'sult 
of this directly ])ersonal control 
is known by the yearly increasing 
volume of the Company’s turn- 
over, and is em])hasized by the 
fact that none ol their shares are 
at present obtainable (even at a 
premium) on the market. 

The Company have the honour 
of an appointment as CluMuists 
and General .Merchants to H. 1C. 
The Earl of Minto, V^iceroy and 
(iovernor-Geiieral of India, and 
have held similar appointments 
Irom every successive Viceroy from 
the time of Lord Lytton and 
also from H. K. H. the Duke of 



Fitch & Co.’s Show Room. 



Mr. GEORGE ME S ROPE 
GREGORY, A.M.iNST.r.E., En^iiU'cr 
and Contractor, No. i, Lansdovvne 
Road, Calcutta. Mr. Gregory was 
born in Ispahan, Persia, and was 
educated at tlie Armenian Colh'ge, 



IMr. G. iM. G«j<K(iORV. 

Calcutta. He .studied Engineering 
at thii Seebpore Engineering College 
and passed out of that institution 
in the year 1889. In 1890 he was 
appoint(‘d to the Public. Works 
Department of the (iovc'rnment of 
Perak in the Malay Peninsula, and 
remained in that service till t 8()7 
wheti lie visitedEngland onh'ave, and 
was elected in London an Associate 
Member of the Institution of (’ivil 
Engineers in t 89(). On his n'tnrn 
from England lu* was coni] )el led l)v 
ill health to n'sign his a])jK>intment 
with th(‘ Perak (h)\'ernmt*nt and 
finally start(‘d business in Calcutta 
on his own account as Engineer and 
Contractor in looi. 

Mr. WALTER FHOMA.S GRICE, 
Major, j.U Butt., CaicHtia I W. 
ii partner of the firm of .S m i l h , 
Stanistreet i'C Corn pan \ , Maiuifactiirine 
and Pharniact'utical Chemists, was 
born at Yai'dley, near Hirmingham, 
England, in the year 186S. His lather 
was William Grice, an iron foundc'r 
and engineer. He was educated 
at the Solihull Grammar School, and 
then apprenticed to IMiili]) Harris k 
Company, Ld., Chemists of Birming- 
ham, with whom he remained for 
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six years. In 1890 he ('a me to 
(!alciiUa as Analyst for Smith, 
Stanistreet is:. COmpany, and in 
February 1900 became joint proprietor 
of the business with Mr. C'har’les V. 
Baker. He is a I’ellow ol the Chemi- 
cal Society of Juigland, to which lu‘ 
was i-leeted in 1S93, and a Meml)er 
of the l*harma('culieal Society <it Great 
Britain. Since his an ival in (.’alcutta, 
he has l)een identified with “ F ’’ 
Company, r ('. V. R., joining in tSpo 
and siiect'ssively promoted Lance- 
Corporal in iS()2, ( *orporal in 1893, 
Lieutenant in r<S95, C'aplain rgoo. and 
attaining his rank of Major in 0)03. 
In rS9S he was made a Mason in 
“Lodge Humility with Fortitude,*’ 229 
Iv C., of whi('h he became Master in 
1904. Mr. (h*i('(“ was elected Master 
ol the (’alentta 'rra(U‘s Association for 
the \a ar 1905 and frllc*d this important 
position with dignity and i‘f1u‘it‘ncy. 

Messrs (H<EAVES, COTTON A 
('()., Mill Agents, Machinery Im- 
])ort(ns, Bombay. Ther(‘ are 

bnsiricsse.s wliieh, while tlnyv are arl- 
niirably managed and abundantly 
suc('(‘ssfnl, have no grr'at inliueneein 
till' world to which Ihev belong; 
oIIk' 7 's there an* who.se work, besides 
accomidisliing its own iinim'diatc 
ends, lielps to rnotrld Ihe conditions 
under which a whole* industry 



The late .Sir GtvnoN. 


exists. Of this latter class the liouse 
of Greavi-S, Cotton A ( o. is a good 
Indian exami)le. Forty-seven years 
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ago Mr. James Greaves opened a 
ginning ])ross in tlie centre of the 
(lujarai cotton growing distric't, in 
which N'euturt* he was soon joined 
by Mr. Cotton, the partners trading 
as (ireaves, t'ottoix A Co. The up- 



'I'he lati- Mr. Jamks CiurAVKs, 

country giiming and pn‘ssiug is a 
business \vhi('h has itself greatly 
moditi(‘d the Bombay cotton trade, 
but it did not affonl snlllicii'iit out- 
l(‘t for the (‘n(*rgies of tin* ik'W hnn. 
who in a. \’ery lew years transferred 
their si)lu‘i‘(* of aidivities to Boni- 
ba\'. H(‘re t)i(‘\’ gaiiu'd liie ron- 
hdciKi* ol local ('apdalisL. and 
stalled Iln' llolalion of mill com- 
])ani(‘S to each ot which Iln‘\' Ix*- 
camc nuinagiiig agents. One mill 
alter aiu^thcu ('ann* under thc'ir 
rc^nliol. the hanpi'css, the I.eopold, 
the ('onnanght the Imperial, the 
H<)war«) and P>nl!< nigh, and till* Janies 
(iic'a\'c‘^, and llu' hnn sooti iK'eame a 
]):)wei in thc‘ land, and their suec'ess 
ga\’e a gic'al im|M‘tns to (‘iiterjirise 
in the* sanu* direction. The opera- 
tions cit Messrs, (ireaves. ('otton 
A ('o. cover the wliolc* fu‘ld of India’s 
cot ton. tiadi'. Not only are there 
the (‘iiorrnons prodiutioiis of lh(*ir 
own s])inn.ing and weaving eoiicerns 
to dis]K)se ol in the local and F'ar 
Eastern marlo'ts, but they are also 
importers ot Manchester ]hece-goods 
and of gray goods; their dc*alings 
with the* native* wholesale cloth mer- 
chants being carried on a very large 
scale. As im]K)rters of mill and 
other heavy machinery, the firm 
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has for many years done* a large 
trade in Bombay and the . East 
generally. They are agents for 
several of the largest engineering 
firms in Ciieat Britain, and also im- 
port a go(;d deal of electric and other 
])lant. They also do an extensive 
Inisine^is in insurance, their conduct 
of this branch of their Imsiness re- 
sulting in the registration of a larg( 
and increasing number of ])olirie‘5 
annually. 

Mr. Cotton fortunately was not so 
engrossed by his business, vast as 
it was, as to have no time for other 
interests and service. He was a 
generous giver to any philanthro])ic 
enterprise of which he was satisfied 
of the value, and his gifts w(‘r<^ 
never ostentatious. He took a great 
interest in local self-governmen.t 
in India and won the warm n gard 
of his fellow-citizens by his work on 
the Bombay Municipal Cor})ora1ioii 
of which body he became President. 
During his term of office as Sheriff 
of Bombay, it became his pleasant 
duty to carry home the address and 
casket presented to her late Majesty 
on the occasion of the ' * Diamond 
Jubilee.*' He was awarded a 
knighthood at the distribution of the 
Jubilee honours. It was not long 
after this that Sir George Cotton 
retired from India, but his last years 
in Bombay wen^ marked by a ])o]icy 
with regard to th(^ treatment fd 
mill hands during tlie crisis brought 
about by plague* and American 
*^Bull" speculators, which not 
only benefited thousands of liis 
own workers, but also induced other 
mill agents to treat their ernploy(*es 
in more generous fashion. By the 
resultant kee]nng together of the 
mill hands the industry has since 
been able to reap the full benefit of 
a return of better times. On the 
retirement of Sir George Cotton, 
Mr. John R. Greaves assumed 
control of the business, assisted by 
the other partners, Messrs. Herbert 
R. Greaves, Arthur Leslie, and 
Septimus E. Greaves. The firm has 
had the great misfortune to lose its 
two senior partners during the last 
two years, Mr. J. R. Greaves dying 
on his wav home, after a prolonged 
illness. The ]n*esent manager is 
Mr. H. R. Greaves. The firm’s 
Manchester house is known as 
James Greaves & Co., and there are 
numerous branches throughout 
India. 


Mr. ADOLPHE GROSSMANN 
is the foundtt of the firm of Grosstnann 
& Co., a, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

After .matriculating, at the Calcutta 
University dm: served his apprentice- 
ship to ^ohe )Of die . local mercantile 
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firms, and in 1H75 started liusincss on 
his own account as a broker in jute 
inanulactures until i88o, in which year 
he established the firm of Grossmann cV 
('o, in tlie ex])ort trade of jute fabrics. 
Whilst on a visit to Europe in 1880, 
lie had the honour and good fortune of 
becoming acquainted with the late 
Clicvalier Julius dc Goldschmidt, the 
confidential Manager of Messrs S. M. 
de Rothschild’s of Vienna, under whose 
patronage Mr. Grossmann succeeded 
ill establishing himself, 'bhe business 
of the firm hr.s gradually increas- 
ed in prosperity and now occupies 
one of the foremost places as ex- 
porters of jute falriics and Hessian 
cloth (burlaps) to all parts of the 
globe. d'he firm lakes the first 
j)lace amongst the .shippers to Egypt, 
having exported last year about one- 
third of the total export trade in grain, 
sugar and cotton bags and also a 
leading place in the exports of burlajis 
to North and South America ; con- 
siderable export trade is also done with 
the United Kingdom, Australia, South 
Africa, China, Japan, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Siam, Java, Burma, etc. I'he 
other partners are Mr. William Gross 
niann and Mr. James Grossmann, 


whose exqierience of jute fabrics extends 
for nearly a quaitcr of a century, and 
who are also active members of the firm. 
Mr. Adolphe Grossmann was last in 
Europe in 1901 and 1902, in which 
latter year Mr. William Grossmann 
visited the United State.s, whilst Mr. 
James Grossmann travelled for a period 
in Australia and New Zealand, extend- 
ing the firm’s business and returning 
in 1905. Mr. Adolplie Grossmann, 
although in business about 28 yeais, 
is still a comparatively young man 
and lias had a remarkable and suc- 
ce.ssful business career. He is one 
of tlie able icprcsenlativts of his 
house and continues to retain an 
artive and personal interest in his 
lit m. 

M r . AN D R E W STEWART 
HANNAH, Manager, Messrs. Harton 
iV C'ompany, Rope and Paulin Manu- 
facturers, Calcutta, was horn in the year 
1864 at Manchester, England, and 
educated ai the Vermont ("ollege, 
J^ondon. Mr. Hannah elected to 
follow a sea-faiing life, and in 1882 
was apprenticed to Messrs. Geo. Smith 

Sons’ line of sailing shijis. On 
completing his indentures with them 
in 1888, he joined ilic H. I. S. N. Com- 
pany’s line as fourth officer, and 
jiassing Ihrougli the different grades 
in due course, became in 1897 a 
commander in this Conijiany’s fleet, 
his fust command being the S.S. 
Kerhela. During the continuation 
of his service with lliis Company he 
held the command of several of 
their steamshijis, and during the South 
African Campaign was employed on 
transport duties, being on two occa- 
lions chief officer of steamers taking 
troops and stores to the Cape, the 
tent which was presented by the 
people of India to Earl Roberts being 
com milted to his care for Iranspoita- 
tion to South Africa. Captain Hannah 
also look on the guns saved from 
the wrt ck of the IVarrcn Hasiiftgs off 
Mauritius. For his services Captain 
Hannah received from llie British 
Governmenl the transport medal. 
Retiring from the sea, after twenty 
years afloat, he undcitook, in 1902, the 
Managership of Messrs. W. H. Harton 
iS: Co.’s business, and has ably filled 
llial appointment from that date. 
Messrs. • W. H. Harton & Company 
are a firm of very old standing, being 
the oldest rape maniifacturers in India, 
their rope-walk at Ghoosery being 
historic. 
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Messrs. W. H. HARTON & CO., 
Merchants and Rope Manufacturers, 


established rope-makers in India 
and were in existence in the year 


member of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society and a Municipal Commis- 
sioner for Howrah. Mr. John Stal- 
kartt, himself a landholder, publicly 
championed the cause of the Bengal 
ryots under the Permanent Settle- 
ment of 17Q3. He was one of the 
pioneers of the Indian Tea Industry 
and among the first planters in the 
Darjeeling district. The business 
of Messrs. Hart on & Co. is now 
carri(‘d on by Mr. John C. Stalkartt, 
eldi‘st son of the late Mr. John 
Stalkartt. He was educated at 
Sutton Valencc‘, Kent, and joined 
the firm as Assistant in 1875 when 
he came out from England, and has 
re('('ived a thorough training in the 
various de})artm(‘nts of the Works. 
Mr. John C. Stalkartt is also a Dar- 
jeeling Tea Planter, and as his father 
before him was one of the ])it)neers of 
black tea. Mr. Stalkartt has been 
amongst the first to investigate the 
new industry of green tea. His green 
tea from Kolbong, Darjeeling, head- 
ed the list in India and Ceylon and 
won the silver medal at St. Louis 
Exhibition, U.S.A. His black teas 
from the Oaks Tea Estate won the 



No. I. The Works at Ghu.sri 


30, Strand Road, Calcutta. Works, 
Ghusri. Manufacturers of Ropes 
of Coir, Manilla, Hemp and Steel 


Ml. J. C. Stalkartt, 

Wire, also Wagon Covers, Paul- 
ins, etc. This firm are the oldest 


1780, as proved by a 
notice in Hickey’s 
Gazette, but under 
another name. Mr. W. 
H. Harton took over 
the business at the 
end of the eighteenth 
century and gave it his 
name, under which the 
firm still continues after 
a period of 116 years. 
The name of Stalkartt 
came into the business 
in the year 1812, when 
Mr. Hugdi William Stal- 
kartt joined the firm of 
Harton & Co. Mr. H. W. 
Stalkartt was the son 
of Marmaduke Stalkartt 
who was Naval Architect 
to George III, and grand- 
father of the present 
proprietor. Tlu* busi- 
ness was continued by 
the sons of H. W. Stal- 
kartt, William and 
John. The former was 
well known in busi- 
ness circles in Calcutta 
for over half a century. 
He was a prominent 


No. 2. Coir Hawser 48jiNs. in cir. and 6-inch stbkl 

WIRE HAWSER SIIOWUNO THKIK PROPORTIONS TO THE 

Works Manager standing alongside. 
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award at Chicago and the bronze bronze, silver and gold medals at 
medal at St. Louis, U.S.A. different times, with first class 

The photos here represent (No. i) certificate as under — Calcutta Ex., 



No^ 3. The Interior of the Spinning Flat. 



1882, Bronze ; Calcutta Ex., 1882, 
Gold; Calcutta Internl. Ex., 1883-84, 
Gold ; Calcutta Internl. Ex., 1883- 
84, Gold ; Calcutta Internl. Ex., 1883- 
84, Silver; Calcutta Internl. Ex., 
1883-84, Silver; Col. and Ind. Ex., 
London, 1886, Bronze ; Cal. Internl. 
Ex., for Matting, 1883-84, Gold ; Cal. 
Internl. Ex., for Ropes, 1883-84, 
Gold ; Amsterdam, 1883, Gold ; 
Repub. Franc., 1900, Bronze. 

In addition to their Rope Works 
the firm are also manufacturers of 
painted paulins coated with their 
own specially patented composition, 
also railway wagon covers made 
from prepared canvas imported 
specially for this purpose from 
England. In the Sail Loft, Ships 
and Boats’ Sails, Awnings, Purdahs, 
etc., are made. 

Messrs. W. H. Harton & Co. 
are Sole Agents in Bengal for Suter 
Hartmann’s well-known anticor- 
rosive and antifouling compovSi- 
tion for ships’ lx)ttoms, used largely 
by the Admiralty and leading ship- 
ping firms at home. Messrs, Suter 
Hartmann & Co.’s No. 2 Paint is 
in great demand for iron bridges, 
warehouses, etc., etc. 


the works at Ghusri, a dray 
with two coils of 6-inch coir rope, 
a piece of a coir hawser, 48 inches 
in circumference, ditto of a Manilla 
hawser, 26-inch circumference, and 
a 6- inch circumference steel wire 
hawser, a cart with paulins in front 
of a building now used as a godown, 
but which tradition says was 
a church in the time of the Danish 
settlement. An old India-rubber 
tree. Ficus Elastica, over 100 years 
old, is in the background. (No. 2), a 
length of coir hawser 48 inches in 
circumference, shows its proper- 
tionate thickness to the man stand- 
ing alongside ; (No. 3), the interior 
of the S]>inning Flat; (No. 4) is the 
exhibit that won the medal at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900. The 
manufactures of Messrs. Harton 
& Co. have always been held in 
high estimation, and hold a leading 
position, being unsurpassed in 
strength and qpality. Their ropes 
are known far and wide over the 
world, and apjireciated everywhere. 
Messrs. Harton & Co. exhibited at 
the Exhibitions of Calcutta, London, 
Amsterdam and Paris, and have 
been awarded no less than 10 



No, 4, Messrs. Harton & Cc>,\s Exhibit— Paris Exhibition; 1900. 
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Messrs. F. HARLEY & CO., Con- 
tractors. This firm is one of the 
oldest in the East, having been 
established in the year 1827, and 
ever since continued under its 
present style and designation. 
Their specialities are Paulins, Tar- 
paulins and Water-proof Bags of all 
descriptions, for the supply of which 
they have long been Contractors 
to the-Government of India. Only 
the canvas they use in their manu- 
facture is imported, and this is the 
best English make; the water-proof- 
ing is carried on at two factories 
in the suburbs of Calcutta owned 
by the firm, where they employ 
some 300 hands. This operation is 
effected by a special patent process 



Mr. F. Harley, 

which is in their hands. The result 
is a tarpaulin into the manufacture 
of which no tar enters and which 
is consequently entirely free from 
adhesiveness either in the sun 
or rain. The process is exj)ressly 
adapted for use in hot climates. 
The paulins so produced are especi- 
ally pliable and free of all spon- 
taneous combustible matter. No 
Government Expedition has been 
arranged for many years without a 
supply of Messrs. F. Harley’s tar- 
paulins, which were specially order- 
ed for the Bhootan, Abyssinian, 
Lushai, Garo, Perak, Duffla, Cabul, 
Naga, Manipur, Chitral, Transvaal 
and China Ejmeditions, and other 
campaigns. The original founder 


of the firm was Mr. Felix Harley 
who was joined in the business in 
the year 1852 by Mr. Richard 
Dalrymple Lauder of Glasgow 
(Scotland) who first came to 
India as Traffic Manager of the 
East Indain Railway. Both these 
gentlemen are now deceased, and 
the business is now being carried 
on by their heirs. The specialities 
of the firm are widely and well- 
known in India, and among 
their customers are not only 
the Government of India but Rail- 
way Companies and Merchants, tea 
factories, etc., in fact all who have 
occasion for a reliable water-proof 
article for the protection of goods 
or for any other purpose. 

Messrs. HASHIM ARIFF 
BROTHERS & Co., Merchants, 
Calcutta. This firm was founded 
in the year 1861 by the three 
brothers, Hashim Ariff, Cassim 
Ariff, and Gholam Mahommad 
Ariff, who were the descendants 
of an Arab family, long settled at 
Rander, formerly an independ- 
ent seaport on the West Coast, 
but now since the rise of Surat a 
suburb of that city. The three 
brothers were part of the family of 
five sons of Ariff Ismail Mchtar, the 
sole survivor of the family at the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Ariff Ismail was the captain 
and proprietor of a trading schooner 
sailing from Surat. On his deatli 
the sons went out to make their 
living ill the world, and thti three 
ahov<"-mentioued, coming to Cal- 
cutta, started the firm under notice. 
The original dealings of the firm 
were in general merchandise bet- 
ween Calcutta, Bombay, Moulmein 
and Rangoon, and the partners 
])ros])cred from the first. It 
was not till 1868 that the firm 
develojied business in silk, and 
opened branches at S y d a b ad 
( Murshidabad ) and other places 
in the district of Murshidabad. 
Meanwhile Cassim Ariff remained 
in charge of the Calcutta business. 
The silk business prospered and 
was extended in 1868 to Amritsar 
in the Punjab, where Tasa weaving 
was begun with 5,000 hand looms. 
It being held desirable by the 
firm to introduce the best methods 
available into their silk weav- 
ing business, m 1879 Cassim Ariff 
undertook a journey to Europe, 
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where he travelled all over the Con- 
tinent and England for the purpose 
of selecting machinery of the latest 
pattt‘rn for the purpose of weav- 
ing silk. He returned to India 
in 1880, and then built the pre- 
sent mill buildings belonging to 
what is now the Bengal Silk Mill 
Co., Ld. Work at the mills was 
commenced as soon the machinery 
was installed, with the aid of nine 
European millmon, whom Cassim 
Ariff had brought with him from 
Europe. Hashim Ariff, the eldest 
brother, died in 1887, and Gholam 
Mahommad Ariff severed his con- 
nection with the firm. The good- 
will of the firm, including the mills, 
passed into the hands of Cassim 
Ariff, who became the sole pro- 



Mr. G. H. C. Akiee. 


])rietor of the firm and the mills. 
The silk weaving business was con- 
verted into a limited liability com- 
pany by Cassim Ariff in the year 
1897, with a capital of four lakhs 
of rupees divided into 400 shares, 
which were allotted to the members 
of Cassim Ariff 's family. Cassim 
Ariff and his third son, Mr. G. H. C. 
Ariff, who was now associated with 
him in business, remained as the 
Managing Agents of the Company. 
The death of Cassim Ariff in 1897 
left Mr. G. H. C. Ariff the sole pro- 
prietor of the firm and the Manag- 
ing Agent of the Bengal Silk Mills 
Co., Ld. 
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Messrs. HEATLY & GRESHAM, 
LTD. This firm had its origin in 
connection with a very important 
development on Indian railways. 
Mr. H. Heatly and Mr. S. T. Gresham 
came out to India on behalf of 
the Vacuum Brake Company at 
the time that the Government of 
India were deliberating the ques- 
tion of the introduction of Auto- 
matic brakes on Indian railways. 
The gentlemen named launched 
the limited company known by 
the style and title of Heatly and 
Gresham, Limited, in the year 
1892, for the purpose of engineering 
business connected with railways 
and more especially in the equipment 
of the same with safety appliances. 
Further, this firm represents, and 


Very large stocks of Vacuum 
Brake fittings are held by Heatly 
and Gresham, and an expert is 
retained at the disposal of the 
Railway Companies in cases of 
difficulty. 

Among other innovations of re- 
cent date connected with railway 
travelling in India, the Vacuum 
Brake Co., Ld., are responsible for 
the introduction of Passenger Com- 
munication Apparatus on Indian 
railways. The provision of mea- 
sures whereby a passenger may, 
in cases of emergency, communicate 
with the guard or driver of the 
train in which he is travelling have 
been much appreciated wherever 
introduced. In India such mea- 
sures of security have, for many 


Heatly and Gresham are now 
introducinjg into India the Pintsch’s 
Patent Lighting C^.’s new patent 
system of incandescent lighting 
which, with only half the present 
consumption of gas, gives actually 
three times the amount of light. 

In Calcutta and Bombay Messrs. 
Pintsch's lightships and buoys for 
harbour and river work may also 
be seen. 

Saxhy & Farmer, Ld, — This Com- 
pany of Railway Signalling and 
Interlocking Engineers is known 
the world over, and is undoubtedly 
the largest and best firm in existence 
in this branch of Railway work. 

The amount of work done in 
India has Ixjen enormous. 

Now that more modern methods 



Train of 20-30 ton Rogik Wagons fitted with Rapid Acting Vacccm Brake. 


holds stocks of, the principal Com- 
panies in England manufacturing 
railway appliances or materials for 
either traffic, locomotive, or carriage 
and Wiigon requirements and are 
therefore in a position not only to 
supply to all of these three depart- 
ments, but are also able to give 
expert opinion on any subject con- 
nected therewith. 

The Home Companies exclusive- 
ly represented by Messrs. Heatly 
and Gresham are as follow's : — 

The Vacuum Brake Company, 
Ld. — This Company and its patents 
and manufactures are so well known 
that it is hardly necessary to give 
any further particulars. 

Practically all the brake work 
in India has been supplied by this 
Company. 


years past, been conspicuous by 
their absence except on a few of 
the more principal lines, and it is 
due largely to the enterprise and 
efforts of the Indian representa- 
tives of the firm under review that 
the general adoption of similar 
measures of safety have been made 
compulsory in India. 

Ptntsch*s Patent Lighting' Co,, 
Everyone who has travelled in 
India will have enjoyed the benefits 
of this Company’s manufactures in 
all gas-lit compartments. 

Practically all the large Railways 
are equipped with this s\^tem of 
lighting. 

Enormous stocks of fittings are 
held by Heatly and Gresham, they 
having to supply all the Railwa\^5 
in India. 


have been recommended by Govern- 
ment, block instruments are being 
introduced in large quantities, and 
Saxby and Farmer’s Neale’s Instru- 
ments seem to be the only appliances 
that have satisfactorily stood the 
official tests and they have in 
consequence been largely installed. 

Saxby & Farmer (India), Ld, — This 
Company, for which Heatly and Gre- 
sham are acting as Managing Agents, 
was formed to carry out signalling 
and interlocking work in India. 

A staff is maintained of experi- 
enced signalling experts who are ready 
at any time to prepare schemes or 
estimates and manufacture in India 
and supply complete installations on 
the most modem plans. 

Thfe fact that requirements can 
now be obtained on the spot and 


‘pecial instructions be personally 
attended to will l^e fully appreciated 
by traffic and signalling officers on 
the Railways here. 

Vickers Sons & Maxim, Ld , — 
The name of this firm is practically 
a household word. This Company 
has recently perfected a system of 
electric train lighting which is now 
l)eing introduced into India by 
their Agents, Messrs. Heatly and 
Gresham, Ld. 

Messrs. Vickers Sons & Maxim 
enjoy a world-wide reputation in 
connection with their more impor- 
tant manufactures of battleships, 
Maxim guns and practically every 
form of armament. This branch 
of their business needs only a 
passing reference. In the electrical 
world, Messrs. Vickers occupy a 
leading place. Their dynamos, 
motors and electrical equipment are 
all of the highest quality, and their 
name is a hall mark of excellence 
to electrical engineers throughout 
the world. 

Gresham and Craven, Ld . — 
Among other firms of old standing 
whom Messrs. Heatly and Gresham, 
Ld., represent in India may be men- 
tioned Messrs. Gresham & Craven, 
Ld., Manchester, a name familiar 
to every Engineer in connection 
with tfxeir injectors. This firm 
and their specialities need but a 
word. 

Messrs. Gresham & Craven’s 
name will be well known to all 
railway engineers, more especially 
in connection with their ejectors 
for use with the Vacuum Automatic 
Brake. These ejectors may be found 
on locomotives ])ractically all over 
the world. Their rail-sanding appar- 
atus for locomotives is another 
invention of considerable impor- 
tance in the railway world. 

Jessop and Appleby Brothers, Ld.^ 
The name of the above firm is exceed- 
ingly well known in connection with 
every type of hoisting and lifting 
machinery. Among other work, this 
firm have just recently, through 
their agents, Messrs. Heatly and 
Gresham, Ld., supplied and erected 
eighteen electric hoists in the new 
Tea Warehouses of the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners. 

The Vulcan Foundry, Ld., are 
manufacturers of locomotives and 
all types of rolling stock. This 
firm, too, enjoy a world-wide reputa- 
tion among Railway Engineers. 
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Cochran & Co. (Annan), Ld , — 
In the matter of boilers, Messrs. 
Heatly and Gresham, Ld., devote 
their energies to the representation of 
the Cochran Boiler, — the invention 
and manufacture of a Scotch firm 
of boiler makers, whose name ap- 
pears above. The firm referred to 
confine themselves to the manufac- 
ture of vertical multi tubular boilers, 
and the large sale which these 
prime movers, in all their various 
adaptations have met with in all 
parts of the world is a proof of 
their efficiency. 

R. Gay & Co., Ld., and Robert 
Ingham Clark & Co., Ld. — With 
regard to paints and varnishes, 
Messrs. Heatly and Gresham, Ld., 
enjoy the privilege of acting as re- 
presentatives of two of the leading 
firms at Home of paint and varnish 
manufacturers. We refer to Messrs. 
R. Gay & Co., Ld., and Messrs. 
Robert Ingham Clark & Co., Ld. 
The manufactures of both these 
firms are of the very highest quality. 

George Spencer Moulton Co., 
Ld., for whom Heatly and Gresham, 
Ld., act as representatives, 
are manufacturers of rubber goods, 
and confine themselves more partic- 
ularly to railway requirements. 
Their manufactures are of the very 
highest class, and their name is 
well known in India in Railway 
circles. 

James Beresford 6* Sow.— In this 
connection we would refer to the 
high class lavatory and sanitary 
fittings manufactured by this firm 
of high standing and well known 
throughout the Railway world. 

The Heatly-Gresham Engineer- 
ing Co.— Another firm of repute 
for whom Messrs. Heatly & Gresham, 
Ld., act as agents, is the Heatly- 
Gresham Engineering Co., Ld., whose 
workshops are situated at Garden 
City, Herts. They have lately 
placed upon the market a very 
efficient form of oil engine, known 
as the ‘‘ Rational.” This firm 
also devote themselves to the 
manufacture of motor-cars, one 
of which was successful in carrying 
off the first prize in its class during 
the ^ngal Motor Reliability Trials. 
The workshops of this Company 
have been busily engaged for some 
time past in coping with a demand 
for motor-cars, cabs and 'buses 
from the London Motor Cab Co. 
and their motor vehicles are fast 
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replacing the antiquated “growler ” 
on the streets of the metropolis. 

The firm whose name forms 
the subject of this article have 
recently taken up several new and 
important agencies among which may 
l)e named the Hulburd Engineer- 
ing Co., A. B. C. Coupler, Ld., and 
the Armstrong Oiler Co.. Ld., all 
of whom represent in their own 
respective spheres the newest de- 
partures in modern engineering. 

The Htdburd Engineering Co . — 
This firm which is well known among 
Railway Companies in England, 
have lately introduced a very 
effective Boiler Cleaner, which has 
met with universal favour where- 
ever introduced. Apart from this 
valuable invention, tne firm are the 
patentees and manufacturers of 
various kinds of locomotive gauges 
and lubricators as also an improved 
type of Seamless Soft Copper Joints. 

A. B. C. Coupler, Ld.-— This firm 
have recently perfected a very 
effective coupling device which 
Messrs. Heatly and Gre.sham, Ld., 
are pioneering in this country. In 
lingland, the A. B. C. Coupler is 
very well known, and exhaustive 
tests and trials have proved its 
eflectiveness under actual working 
conditions. The A. B. C. Coupler 
is now being introduced into India, 
and on all railways where tests 
have been made, the appliance has 
met with very great favour. The 
A. B. C. Coupler is one which has 
been proved to be reliable in all 
cases, and its use will in time come 
to be universal on Indian Railways. 

The Armstrong Oiler Co., Ld . — 
Among other valuable appliances 
lately placed before the Indian 
Railway world, the Armstrong Oiler 
occupies a first place. This oiler 
successfully supersedes the antiquat- 
ed methods of lubricating by 
means of waste, horse-hair, etc., 
and the ready manner in which it 
has been adopted by Indian Rail- 
way Companies successfully proves 
its utility and effectiveness. 

In conclusion we may state that 
owing to extensive experience 
among Railway Companies, the 
name of Messrs. Heatly and Gre- 
sham, Ld., has come to be very well 
known among Railway Engineers^ 
and their success is due primarily to 
the fact that in any speciality they 
take up they confine them^lves to 
firms of the very highest repute. 
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Messrs. F. W. HEILGERS & trade, being the Managing Agents 
Company, 136, Canning Street, of the Kinnison Jute Mills Com- 
Calcutta. pany, Limited, Titaghur, on the 

This firm is amongst the oldest E. B. S. Railway, and at this 
established houses in Calcutta. The Mill there are 650 looms working. 


No. I Mill. Titaghur. 



present partners are Messrs. J. The Naihati Jute Mills Company, 

McGowan and Robert Kotthaus, Limited, also under the manage- 

Calcutta, and H. Cunningham, ment of this firm, are now 

London. building a Mill at Naihati. As 

The manufacture of paper in exporters of Hessians,*' gunnies 

India is an industry in which Messrs, and jute yarns, Messrs. F. W. 

F. W. Heilgers & Co. hold the lead- 


Heilgers & Company do a large 
business, and other industries also 
engage their attention. Insurance 
forms another Department of this 
firm's business, and they hold 
Agencies for the Oriental Insur- 
ance Co., the City of Glasgow Life 
Assurance Co., ana the South British 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
Messrs. F. W. Heilgers & Co. 
are also the Calcutta Agents for 
the Florio Rubattino Line of 
Steamships. 

The ITTAGHUK PAPER MILLS 
Company, Limited, Calcutta. 
These Mills, situated at Titaghur 
and Kankinara on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, were established 
in 1882, with a capital of Rs. 
26,00,000, and are the largest Paper 
Mills in India, fitted throughout 
in the most complete manner with the 
latest machinery by Bertrams, Limited, 
of Edinburgh. Messrs. F. W. Heilgers 
& Co., of Calcutta, are the Managing 
Agents, and were the first to introduce 
into India the manufacturing of paper 
from the Babui grass (Pollinia Erio- 
poda), an innovation which has proved 
of great practical utility and advantage 
to the industry. In 1902 the Titaghur 
Company absorbed the old Imperial 
Paper Mills Company, Limited, at 
Bhatpara, E. B. S. Ry., which had a 
capital of Rs. 12,00,000, and in 1905 
the Titaghur Company acquired the 
machinery and good-will of the Bally 


ing position. The Titaghur Paper 
Mills Company, Limited, of which 
they are the Managing Agents, are 
now the largest Paper Mills in 
India, with a yearly output of 10,000 
tons of paper. 

In the rapidly developing Coal 
industry Messrs. F. W. Heilgers 
& Company have a very large in- 
terest, The firm maintain coaling 
depots at Colombo and the principal 
Indian Ports. They are Managing 
Agents for four Coal Companies, 
namely, the Borrea, the Standard, 
the Ondal and the Khas Jherria, 
in which a considerable amount 
of capital is invested. In addition 
to the above Companies, Messrs. 
Heilgers & Company are Agents 
foi* the Jogtd, the Nuni and the 
Baraboni Collieries, so that their 
connection with the Coal industry 
is a very extensive one. 

Messrs. F. W. Heilgers & Co. are 
also largely interested in the Jute 
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Paper Mills Company, LiiDited, these 
Companies thus ceasing to be rivals 
and becoming one concern to their 
mutual benefit. 'I'he making of paper 
in India has been carried on for many 


loaded and thus become liable to 
speedy disintegration. The qualities 
of the papers turned out by these 
Mills consist of what are tecimically 
known as “Fine Printings,” “Engine* 
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tured paper has, since it has been 
found practicable to compete both 
as regards qualities and prices with 
the imported article, steadily grown 
and is every year increasing ; and 
whilst in India itself there are many 
large markets capable of taking up the 
bulk of the quantity produced, 
Burma, the Straits and Ceylon are 
also larger buyers of these papers. 
So far the further away markets of 
Australia, South Africa, etc., have 
not been tapped, the exorbitantly 
high rates of freight demanded hy 
the Steamship Companies for the 
carriage of paper between India and 
these countries being piobibitwe, and 
thus any extension of the trade in those 
directions is rendered impracticable, 

The ritaghiir Mills Comjiany gives 
employment to some 2,000 native work- 
people, and for the various stages 
through which the raw materials pass 
until they emerge as the finished 
article, the supervision of European 
Managers and foremen is requisite, 
and the services of over a score of 
Europeans is thus engaged in the 
work. 

Though comparatively a young 
member of the many industries 
which have sprung up in India during 
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centuries in a crude and unscientific 
way, but it is only within the last 
three decades that its manufacture 
on a sound commercial basis, and by 
improved methods, has been attempted, 
and the success which has been 
obtained is due to the enterprise and 
perseverance of European firms, like 
Messrs. F. W. Heilgers ^ Co., who 
have succeeded in the face of many 
difficulties in manufacturing in India 
papers of as good qualities as those 
formerly imported from Europe. The 
materials used at Titaghur Mills are 
all obtainable locally, and consist of 
the Babui grass above mentioned, 
cotton rags, hemp and jute bagging ; 
but the chemicals required in the 
manufacture have still to he obtained 
from the Home markets. Owing to 
the absence of wood pulp, which is 
not obtainable in India, and which 
forms a very considerable item in the 
materials used by manufacturers in 
England and Europe, the Indian made 
papers do not appear as clean as those 
made in England, but on the other 
hand they have many compensating 
advantages, as they are stronger and 
more durable, and stand the Indian 
climate much better than imported 
papers, which as a rule are heavily 


sized and Tub-sized writings,” “ Brown 
Cartridge,” “ Bloitings,” “ Badamis ” 
and coloured papers, and in quantity 
an output of ten thousand tons of 
papers is turned out annually. 

The demand for Indian inanufac- 


ihe nineteenth century, the manufac* 
ture of paper by modern processes 
and the latest machinery, bids fair to 
become one of the largest and most 
profitable undertakings introduced into 
the East by Western enterprise. 
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Mr. HERBERT HUMPHREY, 
second son of Mr. John Humphrey, 
proprietor of Messrs. Latham & 
Co., Banking and Shipping Agents, 
Bombay and Karachi, was born in 
1875 in London, where he received 
part of his education, which was 



Mr. Herbert Humphrey. 

completed in Germany. Mr. Humph- 
rey’s early experiences were gained 
in the offices of the well-known Ship- 
ping House of G. W. Wheatley & 
Co., London, which firm he joined 
in 1893 and served for three years. 

Mr. Humphrey came to Bombay 
in 1896 and joined his father’s firm 
as an Assistant. Since his arrival 
and connection with the firm’s 
business he has shown a marked 
ability which justified his being 
appointed Manager of the Karachi 
Branch, a position he held for eight 
months, leaving it for the higher 
and responsible post of Manager 
at the head office in Bombay. 

Messrs. HILALI BROTHERS 
& Co,, Merchants, Calcutta. This 
firm was established in the year 1901 
by Messrs. H. E. Hilali and S. E. 
Hilali in partnership. These ^ntle- 
men are both sons of Mr. E. H. 
Hilali. The firm was started for the 
purpose of business as general mer- 
chants. Their transactions are 
largely in piece^oods which they 
import from England and the 
Continent. They sdsodeal in lubri- 


cating oils and machinery, and 
are agents for Beeley Boilers and 
Hind & Lund’s machinery, also 
for Alex. Young & Co. of London for 
machinery. Messrs Hilali Brothers 
do a large import business in sugar 
from Austria. In return they ex- 
port Indian produce to Egypt to 
the House of Hilali Brothers in that 
country. Their business in pro- 
duce extends throughout India and 
the volume of their exports as well 
as imports is considerable. 

HOLLAND-BOMBAY TRADING 
Company, Limited, 28, Pollock 
Street, Calcutta, General Merchants. 
The Head Office of the Com]>any is 
at Amsterdam; Director, Mr. C. W. 
Freese. This branch was established 
in Calcutta in the year 1896. There 
is also a branch at Bombay which 
was established in 1891, and the 
Com])any has Agencies in the prin- 
cijml business centres in India. Re- 
presenting some of the largest Dutch 
firms the Company deals princi|)ally 
in piece-goods and general mer- 
chandise, and they export opium to 
Java in the Dutch East Indies. Mr. 
Henry Zweifel, Manager for the 
above Com])any, was born in the 



Mr, Henry Zweifel, 

year 1862 at Glarus in Switzerland. 
He received his education and 
commercial training in Switzerland 
and afterwards obtained experience 
in business in France, Italy and Eng- 
land. He first came out to India in' 


the year 1882, and since 1902 has 
been Manager to the Holland-Bom- 
bay Trading Company, Calcutta. 

Messrs. HOLLAND & MOSS, Ld., 
Merchants, Dean Lane, Bombay 



Mr. Gray Rigge. 


This firm was established in 
Manchester, England, in 1855, 
and can thus claim to have had a 
long lease of life in the past. The 
firm opened its Bombay Branch 
in 1899. It deals principally in 
Manchester and Continental goods. 
Originally a private firm under the 
name of Whitehead and Sandbach, 
it was transformed into a trading 
Limited Company in 1898 under 
the name^bf Holland & Moss, Ld. 

The present Manager, Mr. Gray 
Rigge, was born in England in 1870 
where he received a private educa- 
tion, and began his commercial life 
by taking up an appointment with 
the well-known firm of E. Spinner & 
Co. in Manchester. During his seven 
years* service with the firm, in Eng- 
land, he gained varied and valuable 
experience by passing through the 
various departments. The firm was 
not slow in finding out Mr. Rigge *s 
abilities and as a mark of their 
appreciation he was sent out to the 
Bombay Branch in 1895, where he 
continued j Departments Manager 
for three years. Mr. Rigge joined 
the firm of Holland & Moss in 1899. 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 

This Corporation was primarily 
established in Hongkong in the year 
1864, with a paid-up Capital of 
$10,000,000, and a reserve liability 
of the proprietors of another 
$10,000,000, and is the largest 
Banking Institution in the East, 
carrying on business in China, India, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
Japan, Philippine Islands, Siarn, 
Java and Cochin China, whilst it 


privilege of issuing its own notes 
and at the end of 1904 had in circula- 
tion notes of the total value of over 
$16,000,000, whilst its current and 
fixed deposit accounts in silver and 
gold aggregated the handsome total 
of over 213 millions of dollars. The 
profits earned during the half-year 
ending 31st December 1904, were 
over 4i million dollars and after 
transferring i million to the Silver 
Reserve Fund, and writing 2 lakhs off 
Bank Premises Account, and carry- 


Managers and Staff of the Corpora- 
tion, and must be ve^ satisfactory 
to the shareholders. The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
Calcutta Branch, was established in 
1868, and from the commencement 
held a leading position amongst 
Banking Institutions in that City, 
its strong financial position and 
extensive connections with other 
countries trading with India, 
securing to it a large share ot the 
financial business of the City and 



IlONC.KONU AND SHANGHAI BANK. 


also has branches in Engl^td, 
Germany, France and America. The 
wide scope of its extensive opera- 
tions may be gathered from the 
above, and there is probably no 
other Bank, and certainly not in 
the East, which has such varied and 
numerous business relations with 
other countries. The Head Office is 
in Hongkong, and the Director is 
there also, besides having a London 
Board. The Corporation has the 

39 


ing forward to next year ij million 
and paying the usual remunera- 
tion to the Directors, a dividend of 
li 105. sterling per .share, together 
with aBonusof £i sterling per share, 
were paid to the shareholders, mak- 
ing a total of 33 i I>er cent for the ori- 
ginal price of the share for the year . 
Such results as the balance sheet 
shows, cannot be achieved without 
the most careful attention and tho- 
rough efficiency on the part of the 


Port of Calcutta. The Bank’s 
reserve fund now stands : — 

Reserve Fund invested in 2347 j 

700,000 

Consols within down to 85 ; 

Other sterling securities ... £ 300,000 

Additional Reserve in Silver ... ^80,00,000 

The present Acting Agent is 
Mr. W, L. Dods. 
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Messrs. HURRY BROTHERS, 
Organ Builders, Calcutta, carry on 
the business of manufacturers of pipe 
organs on a scale and of a quality to 
suit Indian requirements. The high 
quality of the work turned out by the 
firm is well known throughout the 
East, only the best Indian seasoned 
teakwood being used in the manu- 
factures of the firm’s specialities 
which arc renowned for lasting qual- 
ities. The firm was started in the 
year 1850 by the grandfather of the 
|)resent proprietor. Their ])remises 
have been situat- 
ed for the last 
twenty years at 
133, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, and 
the great experi- 
ence which they 
have gathered 
during the past 
half century of 
the exigencies of 
the Indian 
climate have 
enabled them to 
obtain the lead- 
ing position they 
now hold in their 
line of business. 

Among other no- 
table achieve- 
ments of Messrs. 

Hurry Brothers 
in organ- l)uild- 
ing is the great 
organ at St. 

John’s Church, 

Calcutta, which 
was laid down in 
the year 1895 
and has ever 
since been re- 
garded as a fine 
specimen of the 
organ builder’s 
art. Specimens 
of Messrs. Hurry Brothers’ work 
also may be seen at the Murree 
Church, Christ Church, Cawnpore, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta, 
Holy Trinity Church, Karachi, St. 
Francis Xavier’s Church, Goa, 
Bareilly Church, and many other 
churches in India. This firm has 
won high encomiums from such 
authorities on* Indian organs as 
Colonel Wilkins of the Survey of 
India, and Mr. Robertson, Chief 
Engineer of the East Indian Rail- 
way, who addressed a special letter 
to the Church authorities in praise 


of the work turned out by the firm, 
pointing out that while equal in 
workmanship to the best English 
productions, the local built organs 
were immeasurably superior in 
standing the effects of the Indian 
climate, not only the materials but 
the style of construction being spe- 
cially suited to the country. This 
is the most important of very 
many testimonials which Messrs. 
Hurry Brothers have received to 
the excellence of their workmanship. 
While undertaking and building 


thoroughly well organs of the largest 
size, the firm make a speciality of 
small instruments for chamber and 
hall practice, and in these their 
prices are eminently moderate, con- 
sidering the quality of the work they 
supply. 

Mr. AHMEDBHAI IBRAHIM 
is the son of Mr. Habibhai Ibrahim 
who was a merchant and left his son 
blessed with a large fortune which 
has been turned to good account. 
Mr. Ahmedbhai is the recognized 
head of the Sunni Khoja commun- 


ity otherwise called Ahmedbhai’s 
party, which owe him much for 
their position and advancement ; 
a memoer of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Mill 
Owners’ Association. He is also 
Chairman and Managing Trustee of 
the Khoja Khan Mohamed Habibhai 
Anglo -Vernacular School, founded 
by his late elder brother, whose 
name it bears, and is an enthusiast 
in the cause of education. The 
school has about three lakhs of 
rupees in fund, invested in Govern- 
ment securities, 
and owns prop- 
erties of more 
than one lakh 
under the direct 
management of 
Mr. Ahmedbhai. 
The school num- 
bers from seven 
hundred to one 
thousand boys, 
without distinc- 
tion of caste or 
creed, who are 
given free Anglo- 
Vernacular edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Ahmedbhai 
is also a Justice 
of the Peace, and 
was one of the 
Committee ap- 
pointed by the 
Government to 
frame laws for 
the Khoja com- 
munity. 

He owns Malad 
and other vil- 
lages in Salsette, 
which once be- 
longed to the 
Dadysett family. 
The villages were 
purchased from 
Government by Dadysett, and an 
offer of twenty-five lakhs was once 
made to Dadysett’ s sons, without 
success. This proved unfortunate 
for them, for they failed subse- 
quently, and the villages were pur- 
chased by Mr. Ahmedbhai. These 
villages are now a very valuable 
property ; many purchases of land 
have been made there at very high 
prices and hundreds of bungalows 
have been erected. They are from 
about sixteen to seventeen miles 
distant from Bombay and are 
resorted to as a sanatarium. 



Organ built by Hurry Brothers. 
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Mr. Ahmedbhai also owns many 
villages, several miles in area near 
Navsari called “Seaford"' facing 
the sea. They formerly belonged to 
Messrs. Ford, Bickersett, Cleveland, 
Little and others, who acquired 
them from the Government, and 
were bought by Mr. Ahmedbhai 
from Messrs, the Seaford Company. 
He is the sole proprietor of two 
mills .^ne of which, “ The Victory 
Mills,” is at Bombay and has 
42,500 spindles ; the other, the 
” Spinning and Weaving Mills, ” 
is at Colombo, the only one of its 
kind in Ceylon : this mill is largely 
patronised by visitors, the visiting 
fees amounting to a few thousands 
of rupees annually. The sole pro- 
prietor of several pressing and 
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ginning factories at Surat, Navsari, 
Katchgaum, Ahmeduagar, Agra, 
Banda, and Southern Maratha, 
Hubli, Gadag, Kopbal, and other 
places ; he also possesses a large 
estate at Karwar in addition to 
very large and valuable landed pro- 
perties in Colaba and out of the 
Fort in Bombay. 

The IMPERIAL MARINE 
TRANSPORT & FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE Co.. Ld. — The remarkable 
genius of the Japanese people is in 
nothing better evidenced than in 
the manner in which they have 
assimilated the principles of the 
system of business that has grown 


up among the Western nations of 
Europe. Possessed of an ancient 
system of their own for the conduct 
of commercial affairs, they have 
grafted thereon the rnetliods of 
European business houses and taken 
their place in line with the most 
advanced commercial communities 
in the world. Among the other 
sound concerns which the awaken- 
ing of modern Japan has called 
into being is the Imperial Marine 
Tran^:>ort and Fire Insurance Co., 
Ld. The Japanese nation has taken 
kindly to sea-borne trade, and the 
many lines of splendidly equipped 
steamers hailing from the land of 
the Rising Sun has rendered neces- 
sary the establishment of national 
business houses carrying on marine 
insurance on Western lines. The 
abovenamed Company undertake an 
extensive business in this line. Their 
Fire Insurance business is also large. 
The subscribed capital of the Com- 
pany is 3,000,000 yen, and the paid- 
up capital 750,000 yen. The Head 
Office of the Imperial Insurance 
Company is at No. ii,Minanic|Kaya- 
bacbo, Nihon-bashi-Ku, Tokio, and 
there are various branches and 
agencies in japan The Company 
have also Agents in Bombay, Messrs. 
Gaddum ^ Co., acting in that capac- 
ity for the Bombay Presidency. 
Tlie following gentlemen constitute 
the Board of Directors : Messrs. 
Morirnasa Takei, Shinkichi Miya- 
sliima, Lennosuke Yasuda, Zenza- 
buro Yasuda. There is also a Con- 
sulting Committee upon which the 
gentlemen below named S(Tve : 
Messrs. Zenjiro Yasuda, vSanenori 
Sinoda, Hanzaburo Momiyama, 
Tani/o Kakinuina, Sanayoshi Oka- 
moto, and Shuzo Tsukaliara. Mr. 
Harono Mourasse acts as Manager 
of the Company with Messrs. 
Rintaro Komon and Masaoki Hikida 
as sub-Managers. 

J AMBON et Cie., Merchants, 
Calcutta. This firm was estab- 
lished in i8q8 hy Messrs. Charles 
Jam bon and Charles Aubert, as 
Export and Iminut Merchants, but 
they were not long established be- 
fore the partners turned their atten- 
tion to Manganese mining. In the 
Central Provinces and in the Deccan, 
where they have been extraordi- 
narily successful, they were the 
pioneers of Manganese mining. In 
1904, a Company was promoted to 


work their Central Provinces Manga- 
nese deposits on a larger scale and 
named The Central India Mining Co., 
Ld., who employ over 2,000 coolies. 
Their exports of ore during the last 
four years amounted to over one lakh 
of tons. Besides these, Messrs. 
jambonetCie. are Sole Proprietors 
of the largest Manganese mines in the 
Deccan, and they export Manganese 
to Europe and also to America. 
Their mines are fitted with an 
aerial ropeway, 3,000 feet long, 
to connect their own railway siding 
with the mines situated 1,000 feet 
above the level of the plain. Man- 
ganese is a quickly growing industry 
ill India and Messrs. Jam bon el Cie. 
are probably the largest dealers in 
the article. In their Deccan mines 
besides a considerable European 
staff, they And employment for over 
800 workmen. Both partners are ex- 
jierts in the business, their experience 
having been acquired in Europe as 
well as in India. Besides manganese, 
Messrs. Jam bon et Cie. own large 
limestone dejiosits at Hansapathur 
and Kulbona in the district of Man- 
bhum and ochre quarries in Chota 
Nagpore. Among other enterprises 
Messrs. Jambon et Cie. formed in 
the year 1905 in London the ‘Tiidian 
Oil Products, Ld.,” which is devot(?d 
to the extraction of oil from seeds 
and oily materials. They are also 
dealers in oil seeds and oil cakes. 
For the ])urpose of oil manufacture 
they have erected Imildings at 
Narcoldanga, near Calcutta. These 
works are thoroughly up to date, 
and llie factory is lU'arJy a model 
one wliere certain patent jirocesses 
an* em|)l()y(‘(l for obtaining oil and 
for iinjiroving oil cak(*s for manuring 
purposes. Messrs. Jambon in addi- 
tion an* agents for the celebrated 
Kijmliu Enamel Paints which are so 
extensively used for painting tram- 
way and railway carriages all over 
India, and for the Decauville Light 
Railways. M. Charles Jambon is 
Conseiller du Commerce Exterieur 
d(^ la France, Consul for Republica 
Orientale del Uruguay, Vice-Con- 
sul for Portugal, and Agent of the 
French Government for the Indian 
Emigration to the French Colonies. 

Mr. WILLIAM PATRICK JEN- 
SEN, Manager of the Insurance 
Branch of Messrs. Meyer, Soetbeer 
& Co.*s business, was bom in the 
year 1873, and was educated in Ger- 
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many. On completing the course of 
a German student’s life, Mr. Jensen 
turned his attention to commercial 
pursuits, and in 1889 entered the 
office of a Hamburg firm of mer- 
chants wherein he served for three 
years. Resigning this in 1892, he 
next joined an agency office in the 
same city, and in 1893 became an 
Assistant in the Head Office of 
Messrs. Meyer, Soetbeer & Co. in 
Hamburg. Gaining experience in 
and knowledge of this firm’s exten- 
sive business connections with India 
during the next five years, he was 
in 1898 selected for their Indian 
Branch, and came out in that year 
as Manager of the Insurance Do 
partment of their Calcutta office, 
and as the firm are Agents for the 
Gresham Life Assurance Society, 
London, the Union Insurance Com- 
pany of London, and the Fire 
Insurance Company of 1877 of 
Hamburg, he has large and imj)or- 
tant interests committed to his care. 

The firm of Messrs. JAFFRR 
JOOSAB & Co. was constituted 
in the year 1898 and is composed of 
four Khoja Mahomedan brothers, 
Mr. Karmally, Mr. Noormahomed, 
Mr. Jaffer and Mr. Rahim. 



Mr,* Jaffkk. 


They do business as Commission 
Agents and General Merchants in 
Bombay as well as throughout the 
Presidency. 
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The founder of the firm, Mr. 
Karmally, has a general business 
experience of over 30 years, during 
which period his character and 
business capacities have earned for 
him an honourable name in Indian 
trade circles. His exertions are 
not confined alone to promoting the 
interests of Messrs. Jaffer Joosab & 
Co., but his name is also found 
connected with extensive Govern- 
ment contracts, both in Native 
States and in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, im let the name of Messrs. 
Karmally Joosab & Co., while he 
and his brother, Mr. Jafier, carry on 
business in the name of Messrs. 
Noormahomed & Co., and control 
an extensive chartering business 
of freight to Europe, averaging 
some 30,000 shipj)ing tons a 
month. 

They also represent The Manu- 
facturers’ Life Insurance Co. of 
Canada, the Aachen and Munich 
Fire Insurance Co., the Continental 
Marine Insurance Co., the British 
Dominions Marine Insurance Co., 
Ld., and the National Union 
Insurance Society, Ld., of Bedford, 
Accident and Disease Insurance, and 
are the Agents for Messrs. Henke’s 
Tile Works, of Ferokc, which is 
conducted by Mr. Rahim Joosab. 

The Hon’ble Mr. BYRAMJEE 
JEEJEEBIIOY, C.S.I., the subject 
of this memoir, was the youngest 
son of Mr. jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy, 
the Nestor of the Parsis. Begin- 
ning life as a godown-keeper to 
the firm of Messrs. Leckey and 
Malcolm (afterwards known as 
Messrs. Shatton Malcolm and Com- 
pany), Mr. Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy, 
by his abilities and resourcefulness, 
succeeded within a very short time 
in becoming a brok(*r to the above 
and many anotlier firm. He after- 
wards started a firm under the name 
of Messrs. Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy 
Sons and Company, and established 
a considerable business with the 
Far East. He thus acquired a vast 
influence in the mercantile commun- 
ities of Bombay, both European 
and Native, and had the proud 
distinction of being the first Native 
elected to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. He was one of the 
active promoters and Directors of 
the Oriental Bank and also of the 
Commercial Bank of Bombay. He 
established the Bombay Steam 


Navigation Company and his vessel, 
the Sir James Rivett Carnac, 
was the first to ply on the Western 
Coast of India, carrying passengers 
and cargo between Bombay and the 
various ports of Guzrat. 



He died in 1849. He liberally 
endowed Fire Temples, Madrasas 
and other educational institutions, 
and by his last will and testament 
left over two lakhs of rupees to be 
used for the benefit of his poor 
and destitute co-religionists. This 
charity has now increased to about 
Rs. 5,00,000 and is doing good 
work. 

Mr. Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, the 
youngest of the four sons of Mr. 
Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy, was born in 
Bombay on the ibth June 1822. 
He was educated at a private 
school kept by Mr. Mainwaring, 
where the youths of the native 
aristocracy of Bombay received 
their knowledge of English side 
by side with European boys. The 
shrewd and calculating business 
habits and youthful energy and 
devotion to w'ork which he early 
displayed marked him out as a 
successful business man. He 
joined his father’s firm and was 
soon taken as a partner. In 1854, 
on its dissolution, he began to carry 
on business on his own account, 
and was broker to many large 
commercial houses in Bombay. 
He gradually rose to wealth and 
eminence and succeeded in winning 



his place as a leading merchant 
of Western India. In the early 
sixties he was appointed one of the 
Directors of the Oriental Spinning 
and Weaving Company and several 
other Joint Stock concerns. He 
took the initiative in starting the 
Royal Spinning and Weaving Mills. 
In 1870 he, with Mr. J. A. Forbes, 
established the first local Fire 
Insurance Company in Bombay. 

The Government of Bombay soon 
began to appreciate his worth and 
worthy qualities, and he was created 
a Justice of the Peace in 1855 and 
a Fellow of the Bombay University 
in 1867. In 1868 he was nominated 
by the Government of Bombay an 
Additional Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, and on the 
expiry of his first term in 1870 was 
renominated for another term, an 
honour which, in those days, was 
very uncommon. His career in 
Council was marked by intense 
devotion to the interests of the 
public and great solicitude for the 
welfare of the people. Some of the 
legislative measures in the discus- 
sion of which he took an active 
part were the Cotton Frauds Act, 
the City Survey Act, the Toll Fees 
Act, the Act for levying Town-duty 
on Grain, and the Caste Festival 
Tax Bill. In 1876 Her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria was pleased 
to confer on him the Companionship 
of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. Sir Phillij) Wode- 
house, the then Governor of Bombay, 
presented him with the insignia of 
the Order at a special Durbar held 
at Government House, Parel, on 
the loth April. He was one of the 
few leading citizens of the Bombay 
Presidency who were honoured by 
the Government of India with an 
invitation to take part in the Cere- 
monial Durbar of the Imi^crial 
Assemblage at Delhi on the assump- 
tion by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
of the title of the Empress of India, 
and was presented with the Durbar 
Medal by His Excellency Lord 
Lytton. 

Mr. Byramjee was one of the 
largest landed proprietors in the 
Presidency. Besides several valu- 
able properties in Bombay, and 
magnificent country houses com- 
manding beautiful situations at 
Bandora, Matheran, Khandala and 
Poona, he owned seven villages in 
Salsette, in the Thana District, 
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about 12 miles from Bombay. These 
villages comprise extensive tracts 
of land, the area of which is about 
24 square miles, being equal to the 
area of the Town and Island of 
Bombay. 

Mr. Byramjee was very fond of 
living at his country houses ; he took 
a delight in being always surrounded 
by a large number of friends, his 
hospitality being proverbial. 

But it is not so much for his poli- 
tical and commercial activities as for 
the ])rincely munificence and the 
catholicity of his many charities that 
Mr. Byramjee’s name is still cher- 
ished. The cause of charity and 
education was never pleaded befon* 
him in vain. He liberally endowed 
the Government Medical Schools at 
Ahmedabad and Poona, the High 
School at Thana and the Anglo- 
Vernacular School at Bhiwandy, and 
the Government of Bombay have, 
in recognition of his munificence 
directed that these four schools 
should bear his name. The beautiful 
little hospital at Matheran is also 
the outcome of his far-sighted 
philanthrojw and is named after 
him. He also gave generous dona- 
tions to numerous other institu- 
tions, the principal amongst which 
are the Gujarat Provincial College, 
the Parsee Girls' Schools Associa- 
tion, the Bombay Native General 
Library, the Alexandra Native Girls' 
Fmglish Institution, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Albert Edward 
Institute (Poona), the Parsee 
Maternity Hospital, the Pinjrapole, 
the Parsee Religious Funds (in 
Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad and 
Calcutta). Some of these also are 
named after him. 

In memory of his wife, Bai 
Maneckbai, Mr. Byramjee estab- 
lished a charitable disjxmsary at 
Mehmedabad, and also founded in 
connection with the University of 
Bombay, a Prize to be awarded in 
Science. His last but not the least 
act of benevolence was the found- 
ing of the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charitable Institution. In August 
1890 he created a Trust whereby 
he made over Government Pa])er 
of rupees three lakhs and fifty 
thousand to the Trustees for the 
establishm^t of an educational 
institution for the education of 
the children of his poor co-reli- 
gionists in order to enable them 
to earn a respectable living for 


themselves. The Trustees at once 
started a High School in a house 
situated opposite the Marine Lines 
Station, at first preparing boys for 
the Matriculation and School Final 
Examinations of the Bombay Uni- 
versity, but they early realized the 
necessity of a change. They saw 
that the fields of the liberal profes- 
sions were overcrowded, and that 
the doors of the merchant's office 
were practically barred against men 
whose whole education was received 
within the College walls, and whose 
only credentials were their ability 
to solve difficult problems in the 
differential calculus or trigonometry 
or to handle abstruse questions in 
metaphysics. Book-keeping, Ac- 
countancy, Banking and kindred 
subjects they thought would make 
better business men than Kepler's 
Laws or Euler’s Theorem. If the 
Trustees were righteously to carry 
out the intentions of the donor, 
they had to make the change they 
did. The ])rovisions of the Trust 
Deed were elastic enough to give 
them free action, and they conceived 
the scheme for turning the insti- 
tution into a school of commerce. 
Six years have elapsed since then, 
and the Institution has now grown 
into a College of Commerce, under 
the able guidance of its Managing 
Trustee, Mr. P. N. Wadm, ‘‘the 
pioneer of Commercial Education 
in Western India," who has the 
sym])athetic support and hearty 
co-operation of the Chairman, Mr. 
Kustomjee Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, 
and his other colleagues. This In- 
stitution will soon be housed in a 
magnificent pile of buildings which 
are about to be erected on the 
Queen's Road near the Chami 
Road Station. The Principal of 
the Institution, Mr. K. S. Aiyar, 
n.A., I..T., who is a distinguished 
Madras Graduate of conspicuous 
ability and long experience of Com- 
mercial Education, has approached 
the Bombay University, asking the 
authorities to introduce a Faculty 
of Commerce side by side with the 
Faculties of Art, Law, Medicine, 
and Civil Engineering ; and it is 
to be hoped that their efforts will 
be crowned with success. The 
funds of the Institution have 
grown, by the liberal contributions 
of Mr. Rustomjee Byramjee Jee- 
jeebhoy, the grandson of the donor 
and the Chairman of the Trustees, 
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and by large grants from the Hon. 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Trust Set- 
tlement, 1872, to a sum of rui>ees 
five lakhs and a half. 

In 1872 Mr. Byramjee created 
a Trust Settlement for the benefit 
of his family, and in connection 
with it he also founded a Charity 
Fund. This fund amounts to 
Rs. 2,12,500, and its income is an- 
nually applied by the Trustees to- 
wards charitable purposes. This 
excellent charity has borne good 
fruit and has been the means of 
bringing into existence several use- 
ful institutions. 

He died at his Bombay residence, 
** Byramjee Hall,” Mazagon, on 
the I2th September 1890. 

His son, Mr. Nanabhoy Byram- 
jee Jeejeebhoy, was also for many 
years a leading })ublic man in 
Bombay and held seats on the 
Directorate of several Joint Stock 
Companies, some of which he had 
himself founded. He was a Justice 
of the Peace, a Fellow of the 
Bombay University, and a leading 
member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion and the Standing Committee 
from 1872, the year in which they 
v/ere established, down to about 
1888, when ill-health forced him to 
gradually retire from active life. 

Mr, Nanabhoy ’s son, Mr. Rus- 
tomjee, is also a Justice of the Peace 
and Honorary Magistrate, a Delegate 
of the Parsee Chief Matrimonial 
Court, and an ex-member of the 
Municipal Corporation of Boml)ay. 
He is a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Byramjee Jeejeebhoy & Co. 
the Agents of the Ripon Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited. He is 
also a Director of this and some 
other Joint Stock concerns and 
a member of several charitable and 
educational institutions. 

Sir JAMSETJI JEEJEEBHOY, 
Baronet^ was born of Parsee |)arents 
in Bombay on the 2nd November, 
1852. He was first educated 
at home under the able tutelage 
of N. H. Hamilton, Esq. 
Matriculating in 1873, he passed 
the First Examination in Arts 
from the Elphinstone College in 
1875. Mr. Jeejeebhoy (as he was 
then) entered Government service 
in 1879 as Assistant Collector, 
Salt Revenue Department. After 
serving in several districts, he 
succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1898 


and naturally resigned his post. 
Sir Jamsetji is the recognized head 
of the Parsee community in India, 
and one of the leaders of the 
Native community. The year of 
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his baronetcy also found him a 
member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. The honourable and 
responsible position of the Sheriff 
of Bombay was held by Sir Jamsetji 
in 189Q. 

Sir Jamsetji is a Fellow of the 
Bombay University, a Justice of 
the Peace and an Hony. Magistrate. 
As a delegate of the Parsee Chief 
Matrimonial Court, and as the 
President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Parsee Panchayat, Sir Jam- 
setji has gained deserving po])u- 
larity for his interest in all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of his 
own community. To be selected 
as a representative of Bombay 
at the Coronation of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, Edward VII, was 
an honour of which any man might 
justly feel proud, and this honour, 
unique in itself, was bestowed on 
Sir Jamsetji by the Government of 
Bornbay in 1902, and may be taken 
as a sure proof of the high estim- 
ation in which Sir Jamsetji is held 
by that Government. This note will 
not be complete without especial 
mention being made of the Sir Jam- 
setji Jeejeebhoy Benevolent Insti- 
tution, which institution owes its 
origin to the philanthrophy of the 


first Baronet and his consort, Lady 
Avabai, in 1849. The object of this 
institution is the education of poor 
and other Parsee children, and in 
mitigating the evils of poverty and 
the ills consequent on infirmity and 
old age among the Parsee commun- 
ity. The institution has branches 
in different parts of India in which 
the aggregate number of children 
taught, free of cost, is about 
2,500. Sir Jamsetji is President 
of this institution. As far back as 
1869, Sir Jamsetji married Miss 
GuJabi, daughter of Mr. Rustomjee 
Ardeshir Wadia, since then the 
worthy couple have been blessed 
with one son and three daughters. 

Mr. JAMSETJEE CURSETJEE 
JEItJEEBHOY is a grandson of 
the first baronet. Sir Jamsetji 
Jeejeebhoy, k.c.b., and third son 
of the second Baronet, Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, who died in 1877. 
Mr. Jamsetjee Cursetjee was born in 
Bombay in tin year i860, and was 
educated at Elj)hinstone College in 
that city and matriculated at 
Poona. He was for nine years one 
of the leading members of k the 
local Munici])al Council, and is an 
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Honorary Magistrate and Justice 
of the, Peace, and a Member of 
the Poona Suburban Municipality. 
Mr. Jamsetjee Cursetjee is also a 
Trustee of the Parsee Punchayat, 
and a Member of the Jeejeebhoy 



Trust. He married in 1882 Awabi 
Shapurji Dhanjibhai. The family 
name is a password for benevolence, 
liberality and loyalty. He has two 
sons and two daughters. 

Messrs. JETMULL cS: BHOJRAJ 
carry on business in Darjeeling and 
the adjacent towns and districts 
as Bankers, Commission Agents, 
Merchants, Contractors and Piece- 
goods Merchants. Established in 
1845 by Jetmull Sukhani, deceased 
they are the official Bankers of the 
Sikkim State and are also Mill 
owners and order suppliers. Their 
Head Office is in Darjeeling, and 
they have Branches at Gangtak, 
Singtam Namchi, Soring and Rung- 
p:) in Sikkim ; Chumbi and Pharijong 
in Tibet ; Pankhabari, Panighatta, 
Pashok Tea Estate, Teesta Valley 
Tea Estate, Siliguri and Sorang in 
the Darjeeling District ; and Sirsain 
the Hissar District, Punjab. Tliey 
own oil, flour and rice mills at 
Parbatipur, E. B. S. Ry., and ha\'e 
Agencies at Kurseong in the Dar- 
jeeling District, Dinagepur, Cawn- 
pur, Delhi, Lucknow, and Bombay. 
They have dealings and accounts 
with the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, 
Kharagsingh and Lachiram, Cal- 
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cutta, and Lloyd’s Bank, Ld., 
London. They do an extensive 
Banking and Agency business and 
are deservedly held in high esteem 
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by the planters and other European 
residents of Darjeeling. The Par- 
batipur Oil Mill was started in IQ05 
by Babu Chhogmull Sukhani, senior 
]):irtner of the firm. Commencing 
with 28 ghanies, 84 more ghanies 
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ha\T now been added. A flour and 
rice cleaning mill has subsequently 
been added to the oil mill, and the 
mill is now the largest in that 
part of Bengal, employing about go 
hands. The partners of the firm are 
Chhogmull Sukhani and Hazarimull 
Sukhani, sons of the late Bhojraj 
Sukhani, and Ramchandra Sukhani, 
son of the late Jetmull Sukhani, 
the last named being the owner 
of one half share and the first two 
of the other half. 

The Chiel Manager of the firm is 
Babu Ramchandra Marda of Chum 
District, Bikancer. Babu G.ijanand 
Sukhani of Sirsa District, Hissar, is 
Deputy Manager, and the .Assistants 
are Babu Surajmull Ladha of Sirsa 
and JHindit Nag Xarayan Tewari of 
Rasulpur, District Saran. 

The partners c»f the firm have 
contributed s'lbstaiitially to works 
of ])ublic utiliry. 'I hey maintain 
Dharmsalas for the freeu se of trav'- 
eilers at Darjeeling and Siliguri, 
Gangtak and Rungpo, also at Phe- 
hana in the Bikaneer District. They 
uilt a large tank at Phogan in 
Bikaneer District, and contributed 
Rs. 10,000 to the Victoria Memorial 


Hospital, Darjeeling, and contribute 
R.s, 50 monthly towards the ex- 
penses of Brahman students read- 
ing Sanscrit at Benares. They also 
subscribed towards the construction 
of the Woodbiirn Memorial Foun- 
tain at Darjeeling, and to the dig- 
ging of a very useful well at Sirsa. 

Babu Chhogmull Sukhani, senior 
})artner of the Arm, was born in 
the year 185b at Kllenabad, District 
Hissar, Panjab. He is a Commis- 
sioner of the Darjeeling Municipa- 
lity. 

Babu Hazarimull Sukhani, a part- 
ner, was born in the same place in 
the year 185c). 

J^abu Ramchandra Sukhani, third 
p:irin(T in the firm, was born in the 
year 1880 at the same jflac'c. 

The partners reside at Sirsa in the 
Hissar District and at Darjeeling. 

Messrs. KAHN & KAHN, Bom- 
bay, was founded in 1864 in Paris 
under the nantc of Messrs. Hermann 
A' Kahn which was changed in 1887 
to that by which it is now known, 
Messrs. Kahn & Kahn. The Bombay 
Branch was opened in i88y under 
the management of Mr, B. Schnabel 
who was succeeded in 1896 by 
Mr. O. St. (ioar, the latter giving 
j)lace in 1904 to Mr. Percy Clare. 
Besides the branches at Delhi and 
Amritsar another was opened at 
Calcutta in 1901 under the joint 
management of Messrs. Walter 
Lomax and Robert Bazley. A 
Branch also has been opened in 
Lyons (France) under the joint 
management of Messrs. J. I-ehodey 
and Geo. E. Browne and there are 
Agencies in London, St. Etienne 
and Bale. 

The firm owni the principal in- 
terest in Messrs. Kahn & Co., Ld., 
Hamburg, of which concern Mr. O. 
St. Goar is the Managing Director. 

Besides their extensive export 
trade to India, China and Japan 
they import largely to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent of 
Euro])n Chinese and Japanese silk 
piece-goods, this being a trade 
which they were among the first 
to handle, some 25 years ago. 

They have al.so a large and grow- 
ing connection in the United States 
which the Lyons House particularly 
attends to. 

The partners are Mr. Herbert 
Ernest Kahn, Mr. 0 . S. Dar Kahn, 
Mr. E. Philipi and Mr. Max Adler. 
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Messrs. JULES KARPELES & 
Co., Merchants, Calcutta and 
London. This firm was founded in 
1897 by Mr. Jules Karpeles, the 
well-known Indigo expert, who was 
formerly a partner in Karpeles, 
Heilgers & Co., Merchants of 
Calcutta. Mr. Karpeles is of French 
extraction and received his early 
training in Paris. He commenced 
his business career in Hamburg and 
subsequently proceeded to London, 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Indigo trade, in which he is now 
considered a high authority. The 
original firm of Karpeles, Heilgers & 
Co. were very considerable buyers 
of Indigo and the present firm is 
one of the largest Indigo buyers at 
present in India. Mr. Karpeles has 
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not confined his interest in the 
Indigo business to buying and sell- 
ing, but has been responsible for 
the improvement of Indigo growing 
in India, always actively engaged 
in furthering the interests of the 
local industry both in the field and 
on the market. It was Mr. Kar- 
peles among local experts who first 
recognized the danger from the pro- 
duction of synthetic Indigo in Ger- 
many, and among other means of 
meeting the danger promulgated 
the idea of introducing Java and 
Natal seed to replace the inferior 
indigenous varieties, as a means of 
saving the Indigo industry of 
Behar from extinction by the Ger- 
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man product. He has been active 
in writing up this subject and in 
personally interviewing the planters 
to explain the project. Besides 
his high reputation as an expert in 
Indigo, Mr. Karpeles has acquired 
a considerable name in connection 
with fibres. He is the promoter 
of the Bengal Rhea Syndicate form- 
ed with the object of introducing 
Rhea, a fibre-producing plant of 
great value, as an auxiliary or 
alternative crop into the Indigo 
concerns of Behar, and about 300 
acres of Rhea have already been 
planted and several Rhea factories 
are being built by the Rhea 
Syndicate. 

Messrs. G. F. KELLNER & Co., 
Wine Merchants, Agents and Pro- 
prietors of Railway Refreshment 
Rooms, was originally founded 52 
years ago by the late Mr. George Fer- 
dinand Kellner, who after carrying 
it on successfully for many years 
retired in 1878, and was succeeded 
in the firm by Mr. A. J. Bridge and 
Mr. George Kellner. In 1894 Mr. W. 
H. Walmsley joined the business, 
and was admitted a partner in 1898. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Bridge 
retired, and Mr. George Kellner also 
retired from active participation in 
the firm’s business owing to ill- 
health ; Mr. W. H. Walmsley then 
became senior partner, and the 
present proprietary consists of 
Messrs. W. H. Walmsley, George 
Kellner and E. C. Russell. 

The first Refreshment Room was 
opened by the firm in 1853 at 
Burdwan, and from that time they 
have gradually advanced and in- 
creased as the Railways have open- 
ed up the country, and Messrs. 
Kellner & Co.’s rooms now extend 
as far as Simla. The Refresh- 
ment Rooms of the firm extend 
from Howrah to Simla in the North, 
Howrah to Juhbulpore and Nag- 
pore in the West, and Howrah 
to Vizianagram in the East. 
These rooms cover a mileage of 
over 4,000 miles of Railways, and 
embrace the East Indian Railway, 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka and Simla 
Railways, and from this some 
idea may be obtained of the 
responsibility and anxiety to meet 
satisfactorily the demands of 
the public with Indian servants 
to deal with. 


An idea of the riiagnitude of the 
work undertaken and the staff em- 
ployed to successfully carry on these 
Refreshment Rooms^ over 50 in 
number, can be gathered from the 
following figures: European Staff, 
45 ; Native Staff, 862 ; and the con- 
sumption of the principal items of 
food for one month is also interesting 
reading; over 6, 500 lbs. of beef, 6,000 
lbs. of mutton, 27,000 eggs, 15,000 
loaves of bread, 4,400 seers of milk, 
2,500 fowls, 375 lbs. of tea, 250 
lbs. of coffee, and 4,000 lbs. of sugar 
being required. 

Besides the Refreshment Rooms 
the firm were the pioneers of Rail- 
way dining cars in India, having 
run the two dining cars between 
Howrah and Bom bay, a.nd vice versd 
since October 1897, and the testi- 
monials written in the Manager’s 
books prove how well these are 
supplied and how much appreciated 
by the travelling public. 

The firm have been often called 
the “Spiers and Ponds’’ of India,but 
it is questionable whether this well- 
known Home Firm would be ca- 
pable of serving up anything like 
the same class of food as G. F. 
Kellner & Company do with the 
poor raw materials obtainable at 
many of the stations. As Refresh- 
ment Room Caterers they stand out 
by themselves, and their rooms 
are those to which all others are 
compared. No complaint is too 
small to be enquired into, and if 
at times there are complaints, as 
there must be in all big concerns, 
it is always due to laxity on the 
part of the local staff and disre- 
gard of Head Office instructions. 

The management of this branch 
of the firm’s business is under the 
immediate control of Mr. W. J. 
Carter, who has had practical ex- 
perience of the working of the 
rooms, having passed through all 
grades till he obtained his present 
position. 

Not only as Caterers to the travel- 
ling public have Messrs. G. F. 
Kellner & Company a reputation 
second to none in the East, but 
equally so are they known as the 
Firm ** par excellence,'* to whom 
was entrusted exclusively the cater- 
ing for H . R. H . the Prince of W ales 
(now His Majesty the Kin^Em- 
peror) on the occasion of the Royal 
visit to India in 1875 ; and on sev- 
eral occasions this firm has catered 
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for Royal and other exalted person- 
ages during their tours in India. 
The firm wasbusily engaged at the 
great Delhi Durbar Camp of 1903, 
and successfully ran the messes 
of the Consul’s Camp, the Press 
Camp, the Raj pu tana and Travan- 
core Camps, the Mutiny Veterans’ 
Camp, and the somewhat novel 
Native Press Camp. 

We now come to the other side 
of the firm’s business, viz,^ that of 
Wine Merchants, and here again 
they stand out head and shoulders 
above their contemporaries. 

In dealing with Kellner’s one 
may rely on getting both quality 
and value for their money and what 
is also a great consideration, wines 
and spirits suitable to the climate, 
the result of over 50 years’ practical 
experience. Many wines and spir- 
its good in the climate of Europe 
arc virtually poison to people living 
in India, and it is experience and 
experience only, which enables the 
firm to discriminate and reject 
wines and spirits unsuitable for 
consupmtion in a^tropical climate. 
This experience has been gained by 
a judicious process of selection and 
rejection. Firms have come and 
firms have gone — brands have come 
and brands have gone, — but Kell- 
ner’s still go on, ever-increasing, 
due alone to the fact that, they 
put the quality in the hotilc not 
on the label or in flaunting adver- 
tisements. 

In addition to their own well- 
known brands of wines, and the 
still better known brands of whisky, 
such as “White Seal,’’ “Green Seal” 
and “O. H. M. S.,’’ they are sole 
agents for India for firms of 
world-wide reputation, such as 
Pomery and Greno, etc. The 
firm’s imports of wines, etc., ex- 
ceed those of any other house in 
India, and when we mention that in 
whisky alone their imports exceed 
the next largest importer by thrice, 
an idea of the leading position they 
hold in the trade is easily gathered, 
and it is no wonder such Clubs as 
the “Bengal Club,’’ “New Club,’’ 
“Chittagong,” “ Shillong ” and 
many others, deal almost exclu- 
sively with them. In addition they 
number some of the largest Messes 
in both the Brftish and Indian 
Armies on their books, and their 
clientele amongst Civilians, Native 
Princes and Nobles, and the public 
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generally, is probably the most 
extensive of its kind throughout 
the Peninsula of Hindustan. 

An inspection of the premises will 
readily convince one of the fore- 
going. There one sees huge sherry 
butts, each of 400 gallons capacit>s 
used for blending whisky, thousands 
of bundles of ca.se boards from 
Norway and Sweden for making 
cases, hundreds of gross of empty 
bottles from Germany, capsules and 
labels in uncountable quantities, 
and a look into the firm’s ])rivate 
Bonded Warehouse, discovers cask 
upon cask of whisky and vast 
stores of wines. A visitor then 
realises he has been over the prem- 
ises of the largest and best known 
Wine Merchants, East of Suez. 

The buying, tasting, blending, is 
done under the personal suj)er vision 
of the Managing Partner, Mr. 
Walmsley, who also gives his atten- 
tion to the selection of the finest 
French and English stores, and in 
these as in the wines, they have 
made quality the first study, and 
any bottle or tin with Kellner's 
label on it is a guarantee of its 
being the best of its kind pro- 
curable. The firm have made 
rapid strides during the ])ast tea 
years, and Kellner’s is now a house- 
hold word in every part of India, 
and based as its business is upon 
the sound foimdation of integrity 
in its dealings with the public, they 
have nothing to fear from the 
comjietition of rival firms. 

Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT 
WALMSLEY, Managing Partner of 
Messrs. G. F. Kellner & Co., Calcutta. 
In the comparatively short perit)d 
of time of twelve years this gentle- 
man has become the head of one 
of the largest and most respected 
Mercantile Houses in India, as it was, 
but in 1894 Mr. Walmsley joined 
G. F. Kellner & Co., as Manager, a 
firm which fulfils in the East the func- 
tions of Spiers & Pond in the West. 
Mr. Walmsley, after com])leting his 
education at Reading, commenced his 
business career in the London firm of 
Cutler, Palmer & Co., in 1882, and 
came out to India, for that House, in 
1885, serving in their Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta Branches, ultimately 
becoming General Manager for India. 
After serving Cutler, Palmer & (^o. 
for nine years, he resigned in 1894, 
and joined Messrs. G. F. Kellner & Co. 
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as Manager. In 1897 he was promoted 
to a junior partnership and has since 
become senior partner. Founded in 
1853, the firm of G. F. Kellner & Co. 
commenced business at Burdwan, and 
have since gradually extended their 
operations until now they have over 
fifty branch e.stablishments in different 
parts of India. Mr. Walmsley, in 
addition to conducting the affair.s of 
his own firm, is a Director of the 
Raneegunge Coal Company, and was 
one of the original founders of the 
Calcutta Wine As.sociation, on the 
Committee of which he sat for several 
years. Being an enthusiastic Volun- 
teer, he was (formerly a Member of the 
Madras Mounted Infantry and the 
Bombay Artillery Volunteers ; he is 
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now an Honorary Member of the 
('alcutta Light Horse. He has also 
found some time from his duties to 
devote to sport, is a member of the 
Calcutta 'rurf Club, and is the owner 
of some good racing stock, amongst 
them being numbered the Australasian 
pony mare, “ Housemaid II,” with which 
smart performer he won the pony blue 
ribbon, the Civil Service Cup at 
Lucknow in 1902, thus securing that 
coveted trophy to a Calcutta owner 
for the third time only since the 
institution of the race in 1883. 

Mr. Walmsley married Miss K, 
Kellner, a daughter of the original 
founder of the firm, and has one 
daughter. 
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Messrs; KETTLEWELL, BUL- 
LEN & Com Merchants, 21, Strand 
Road, Calcutta. This prominent 
firm first opened business in the 
year 1852 under the style of Kettle- 
well, Drabble & Co. The original 
founders of the firm were W. W. 
Kettlewell, R. R. Drabble and John 
N. Bullen. Their agents in London 
were Messrs. Cattleys, Carr & Co. 
Mr. Drabble left the firm in 1859, 
and the style of the firm was then 
changed to its present form of 
Kettlewell, Bullen & Co. A branch 
in London was at this juncture 
opened with offices at No. 54, Old 
Broad Street. Mr. Kettlewell carried 
on the business with Mr. Bullen alone 
till 1866 when Mr. J. C. Murray 
joined them and for the next four 



Mr. W. L. Mackenzie. 


years the three ])artners carried it on 
till the year 1870 when Mr. Kettle- 
well also retired. In course of time 
other partners entered and some re- 
tired from the firm in the following 
order: Mr. J. W. O’Kiefc, joined 
1879, died 1883 ; Mr. W. J. M. Mac- 
Caw, joined 1883, has continued till 
the present day; Mr. J. J. Maxwell, 
joined 1891, retired 1892 ; Mr. J. H. 
Bullen, joined 1853, retired 1895 ; 
Mr. G. R. Cheetham, joined 1896, 
retired 1003 ; Mr. W. R. T. Aitkin, 
joined 1097, continues till present 
day; Mr. W. L. Mackenzie, joined 
1903, continues till present day. 
The present partners are thus : 
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Messrs. W. J. M. MacCaw, W. R, T. 
Aitkin, London, and W. L. Macken- 
zie, Calcutta. Messrs. Kettlewell, 
Bullen are very prominently connect- 
ed with agency business, having 
some of the best agencies in Calcutta. 
They are Agents for the Bowreah 
Cotton Mills Co., Ld., the Fort 
Gloster Jute Mill Co., Ld., with 
Branch Mill at Jagatdal, the New 
Ring Mill Co., Ld., all Indian indus- 
tries. Also the Manchester Assur- 
ance Co. for Fire Insurance, the 
I.aw, Union and Crown Insurance Co. 
for Fire and Life Insurance, the 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Insurance 
Co., the London Assurance Corpo- 
ration for Life Insurance. They 
are also interested in the Indian 
Tea Industry, being agents for the 
Mothola Tea Company, Ld., and 
the Joonktollee Tea Company, Ld. 
The Bowreah Cotton Mills Com})any 
is an important concern in this line 
with a capital of 18 lakhs of 
rupees, represented by 6 lakhs 
each in Ordinary, Preference A and 
Preference B shares, and 7 lakhs 
Debentures. This concern was 
started in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, about 1820, and 
incorporated as a Company in the 
year 1873. The Company was taken 
over from Messrs. Macallister & Co. 
by Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen in 
1879. Employs about 1,200 opera- 
tives working 65,000 spindles. It 
carries on the business of cotton 
spinning. Its Manager is James 
Farrer. The Fort Gloster Jute 
Mill is another concern taken over 
from Messrs. Macallister ^ Co. 
in the same year, 1879, by Messrs. 
Kettlewell, Bullen. This concern 
was started by the first-named 
firm in the year 1873 to carry on 
the business of manufactures of 
gunnies and jute fabrics. It is a 
large mill with 870 looms employ- 
ing about 5,500 operatives. The 
Mill is situated on large premises 
covering about .400 bighas of land 
at Fort Gloster. The Manager is 
Mr. Daniel Forrester. Its capital 
is made up of 14 lakhs Ordinary 
shares, 14 lakhs Preference and 
10 lakhs Debentures. The Board 
of Directors consists of the follow- 
ing gentlemen : Mr. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie, Chairman; Messrs. W. T. 
Robertson, C. R. Hills, and Victor 
Murray. The New Ring Mill Com- 
pany, I.d., was established in the year 
1896 by Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen, 


at premises near Oolooberriah on the 
River Hooj^ly, a few miles below 
Howrah. The Company carries on 
the business of manufacturers of 
cotton goods and cotton spinners 
and employs about 600 operatives 
working some 20,000 spindles. TTie 
Mill stands on about 100 bighas 
of land belonging to the Comj'iany, 
The capital is 9 lakhs, 3 lakhs Pref- 
erence and 3 lakhs Ordinary shares 
and 3 lakhs Debentures, and the 
Manager is Mr. John Broome. Mr. 
William Lindsay Mackenzie, the 
resident partner of the firm of Kettle- 
well, Bullen, was educated at King 
William’s College iu the Isle of 
Man. He joined his present firm in 
1S86. 

Mr. NASERWANJI JEHANGIR 
KH A MB ATT A, tradii^ in the 
name of Khanibatta & Co. as Coal 



Mr. N. J. Khambatta. 


Merchants, 9, Elphinstone Circle, 
Bombay. Mr. Khambatta was born 
in the year 1845 at Broach in the 
Bombay Presidency. He was educat- 
ed at Bates College, and started his 
commercial life with the old estab- 
lished firm of Edward Bates & Sons 
with whom he stayed some five 
years, gaining a thorough insight into 
business. In the year 1870 he 
joined the firm of Messrs. W, Nicol 
Co., old established merchants, 
and was with this firm for six years. 
In the year 1878 in conjunction with 



his brother, Mr. C J. Khambattawho 
was associated with him in Messrs. 
Nicol & Co/s employment, started 
his present firm ot Khambatta & 
Co. Tliey carry on business as 
Coal Merchants supplying coal prin- 
cipally to Shipping Companies 
and also to all the Royal N avies. 
The Khambatta family are all old 
residents ot Bombay. Mr. C. J. 
Khambatta is since deceased. The 
present partners are N. J., J. J-, 
M. C. H. N. and P. N. Kham- 
batta. 

Mr. GORDHANDAS KHATTAU 
was born in Bombay in 1865 and his 
father. Khattau Makanji, in Cutch- 
Tera. At an early age Mr. Khattau 
came to Bombay and served his 
apprenticeship in the flourishing 
Bhati^ firm of his uncle, Jivraj 
Baloo. His intelligence and business 
instincts brought him to the notice 
of his master, and before long he 



Mr. G. Khattau. 


was admitted as a partner in the 
firm at Coomta. In a few years 
he was entrusted with the sole 
management of the head firm by 
Vasonji Jivraj, the son and heir 
of his master. This proved the 
turning point in the life of young 
Khattau and the firm of which 
he was then the leading spirit. 
Those were the years of the Ameri- 
can War. Considerable profits wer<j 
made in the cotton trade, and a 
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period of prosperity commenced. 
As a marked proof of his sagacity 
may be mentioned the fact that in 
those days of the share mania he 
steered clear of all temptations in 
that connection. He then carried on 
business on his own account in the 
name of Gordhandas Khattau & Co., 
and long before his death made a 
name for himself second to none in 
his communiity, both by his remark- 
able business capacity and by that 
benevolent disposition which charac- 
terised him in all the aspects of his 
busy life. At his death he left two 
sons, the eldest, the subject of this 
notice, being then only eleven years 
old. The early education of the 
boy was begun in the Mumbadevi 
Government A. V. School, from 
which institution he was trans- 
ferred to the Fort High School 
where he finished his English 
education. 

The hard duties of life now de- 
manded his attention ; and young 
(iordhandas, still in his teens, be- 
gan to take a lively interest in the 
management of the Khattau Mills, 
and after his uncle's death assumed 
charge of the Bombay United Mills. 
He also worked for a decade as the 
agent of the Britannia Mills, and 
the years that have elapsed since 
have marked him out as a success- 
ful and hard-working mill-agent. 
In 1890 he successfully stood for 
the Mandvi Ward, and in 1898 was 
again nominated by Government 
to a seat in the Bombay Municipal 
Corj)oration. In recognition of the 
high position he held in his com- 
munity he was made a J.P. in 1891, 
and was one of the few who were 
invited from Bombay to attend the 
Coronation Durbar. It must be 
admitted that his many duties have 
prevented him taking any very ac- 
tive interest in civic life; for, besides 
managing three cotton mills and 
being on the Board of Directors of a 
number of public companies, he is 
Chairman of the Oriental Life 
Assurance Company, the Bombay 
Telephone Company, the Bombay 
Cotton Manufacturing Co., the 
Khattau Makanji Spinning and 
Weaving Co., and the Presidency 
Mills Co. He is also engaged in 
the pearl business, in which he is 
ably assisted by his eldest son, Mr. 
Tricumdas. 

Mr. Gordhandas is still a young 
man and has before him many years 
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of active life. Highly respected in his 
own Bhatia community and esteem- 
ed as one of the foremost citizens of 
Bombay, he has done not a little 
to maintain the good repute of 
his family. With his brother Mr. 
Mulraj Khattau, he has .set apart the 
sum of one lakh of rupees in the cause 
of education, the interest accruing 
from that sum being devoted to- 
wards maintaining 12 to 13 boarders 
at the Goculdas Tejpal Boarding 
School. The fine temple at Thana 
called Bal Rajeshwar in memory 
of his deceased son, testifies to his 
belief in the faith of his fathers, and 
that the ideals of the West have 
failed to exert a materialising in- 
fluence upon him. In politics Mr. 
Gordhandas is known to hold mod- 
erate views, and though in complete 
sympathy with the legitimate aims 
and aspirations of his educated 
countrymen, he refuses to find, in 
mere political agitations, a panacea 
for existing evils. 

VISSANJI KHIMJI, J.P., 
Rao Bahadur, Bombay, senior 
partner in the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Vissanji, Sons Co., Pro- 
prietors of the Wallace Flour Mills, 
72, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, 
is by caste a Bhatia, a small but 
very successful community 
in India. Mr. Khimji, who has 
occupied a seat in the Council of 
the Governor of Bombay, was 
given the title of Rao Bahadur by 
the Government of India in recogni- 
tion of the noble and well-known 
part he played in the earlier years of 
the plague. On the outbreak of this 
dire disease he set his countrymen 
the much needed example of remain- 
ing in Bombay and sj)aring neither 
himself nor his means in trying to 
alleviate the great .suffering and pri- 
vations the poorer classes were expe- 
riencing. Every morning he sought 
out those who had been stricken 
down the night previous and saw 
them removed to hospital and to the 
segregation camps, permitting his 
own bungalow to be converted into 
a temporary inoculation ward. 
During the years of famine also he 
])rovided clothing most liberally and 
practically fed entire villages. Mr. 
Vissanji’s success in business is 
traceable to sheer hard work and 
]>erseverance. Fifteen years ago he 
fought a fight of trade endurance 
and won. Rolls had then just sue- 
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ceeded in ousting the last of the 
stone mills from the district, and 
were in full enjoyment of a clear 
field, when Mr. Vissanji entered the 
lists with a new mill and a roller 
plant on Robinson *s best system. 
At first ho was not so well treated, 
perhaps, by the trade world, as he 
would have wished, but his disap- 
pointment did not deter him from 
pushing forward and firmly es- 
tablishing his business. It is stat- 
ed that the shipping companies 
then trading with the African ports 
refused, for various reasons, to carry 
any flour but that bearing the 
brand of Mr. Vissanji’s competi- 
tors : Mr. Vissanji checkmated by 
chartering a ship to carry his own 
consignment of 5,000 bags to Mauri- 
tius. The difficulty was overcome, 
and Mr. Vissanji scored. 

He was next visited by difficulties 
with the Railway. The reply invari^ 



Afr. Vissanji Khimji. 


al)ly vouchsafed to complaints was 
that other people were charged 
the same rate, and that no 
rebate could therefore be allowed. 
Mr, Vissanji then set himself to 
collect evidence and memorialised 
the Government^ of India, — a step 
which was found unnecessary, how- 
ever, as the Railway Authorities 
agreed to grant him, the rebate 
for which he asked, on the con- 
dition that Mr. Vissanji guaranteed 
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to send outward 2,000 tons per 
annum. It says much for Mr. 
Vissanji' s power of prevision that 
the guarantee was immediately 
given, and from that day for- 
ward the firm have had nothing to 
complain of in connection with the 
preferential treatment once meted 
out to competitors. 

The original capacity of the Wal- 
lace Flour Mills was 10 sacks, 
which has been increased from 
time to time until it has now reach- 
ed 30 sacks per hour. The Mill 
has also a complete washing and 
conditioning plant, and a silo 
installation of 120,000 bushels 
capacity. Mr. Vissanji has the 
distinction, we believe, of being 
the first miller to instal these 
two latter in India, and it is 
admitted that, in regard to the 
silo installation, his judgment 
has been justified by results. 
The work throughout, both of 
the original mill and the many 
extensions, has been executed, 
with their usual skill, by Messrs. 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ld., 
Rochdale, and the mill to-day, 
which is lighted by electricity, 
and has a Grinnell sprinkler instal- 
lation, is one of the most success- 
ful in India. 

Mr. Vissanji has, of late years, 
considerably extended his interests, 
and among other things is doing 
a large business in seeds and cotton. 
He is now 60 years of age and is 
retiring from the business he has so 
successfully established. Mr. Vis- 
sanji Khimji is succeeded by his 
son, Mr. Matherdas Vissanji. 

Mr. DANIEL WILLIS PETER 
KING was born at Dover in 1853, and 
after being educated for the Royal Navy 
joined the Railway Clearing House, 
London, in 1868. In 1870 he was select- 
ed by the London and North-Western 
and Great-Western Railways in con- 
nection with the auditing of their 
joint accounts. He joined the Delhi 
and London Bank in London in 
1875, and in January 1878 he came 
out to India in the Bank's service. 
On various occasions he filled the 
office of Acting Manager, Calcutta, 
and in 1890 he was appointed 
Manager. In 1894, Mr. King left 
the Delhi and London Bank, and 
joined the firm of Messrs. Andrew 
Yule jk Co., and in the following 
year, in connection with Mr. David 


Yule, started the Bank of Calcutta. 
He was the Agent and Director 
until 1903 when he took the 
office of Managing Director. Mr. 
King has been a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. 
since 1902. 

He has identified himself actively 
with the business history of Calcutta, 
and was an active supporter of Sir 
David Barbour's currency scheme of 
1893. Mr. King is interested in many 
enterprises and branches of industry ; 
he is a Director of coal, jute, ice 
and paper companies, and is con- 
cerned in many large tea companies. 
Mr. King is a very active and 
capable business man and intimately 
acquainted with the commerce of 
Bengal. His training and experience 
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have admirably fitted him for the 
many important enterprises that he 
assists to control. The * jute trade of 
Bengal is one of the first importance, 
and Mr. King has been prominently 
associated with its progress. The 
financial management of tea companies 
needs considerable knowledge and 
experience, and in this direction Mr. 
King’s business ability has found 
full play. The conditions of com- 
mercial life in India demand the 
keenest attention and unvarying 
energy, and Mr. King is possessed 
to the fullest degree of these 
business qualities. 
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JOHN KING & CO., LD. 



Jetty at the Lawrence Mill, Rcpge Bcikik. 2()o' lonc:. 

firm was practically a continuation 
of that established by Mr. McLardy, 
the works being upon the same 
premises to which Mr. King came 
to India as Manager. After the found* 
ing of Messrs. John King Co., in 
1865, the business was conducted 
by him, as a proprietary firm, for 
twenty-five years, till his death in 
1890. In the latter year, it was 
converted into a Limited Liability 
Company, with Mr. John Clarke as 
first Managing Agent, who had pre- 
viously been in partnership with Mr. 
King, and through whose manifest 
ability, the Company’s business pro.s- 
T. S. L. Vigilant for Port Commissioners ano T. S. L. Pioneer. U,,. termination of his 



Messrs. JOHN KING & CO., 
LLL, Engineers, Shipbuilders, 
Founders and General Contractors, 
also Importers and Machinery Mer- 
chants, Victoria Engine Works, 
Howrah, Offices, 40, Strand Road, 
Calcutta. Messrs. John King & Com- 
pany, Limited, are among the largest 
and most important firms of En- 
gineers in India. The firm was 
founded in the year 1865 hy Mr. John 
King, of Paisley, who came to India 
in 1862, to join Mr. Hugh McLardy, 
of Greenock, as Manager of the Engi- 
neering Works, carried on by that 
gentleman, an Engineer of great repu- 
tation in those days. The present 
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untimely career, Mr. Alexander Daw Branches at Garden Reach, in the diately to the South of the Floating 
was appointed as Managing Agent, to neighbourhood of the Kidderpore Bridge, the premisesextending to about 
which he brought an experience gained Docks, and also at Barrakur in the eleven bighas of land, which is the 



Chamba State Suspension Bridge 140' clear span bv jo' Roadway. 


in the service of the former firm, 
and present Company, having risen 
from the position of Junior As- 
sistant, to have full con- 
trol : he retired in March 
1903, and was succeeded 
by the present incumbent, 

Mr. James Muir, m.i. Eng. 
and Ship., Scot., and 
M.I.M.E., who has con- 
siderably extended the 
business of the Company, 
to a total turnover in 
1905 of Rupees 16,10,000 
with the original capital 
of 3 lakhs only ; the 
photos of the Founder 
of the firm and its three 
Managing Agents are an- 
nexed, to allow the future 
generation to look upon 
the abstract personalities, 
without the genial and 
sympathetic expressions 
embodied in their natures. 

Successful as, the business 
had been before and after its con- 
version into a Limited Company, 
the advance was phenomenal, and it 
was speedily found necessary to open 


Colliery District, on the East Indian 
Railway, to meet the growing demand 
of its numerous customers. The 


principal workshops and offices of the 
Company are next to the terminus of 
the East Indian Railway, at Howrah, 
facing the Hooghly River, and imme- 


property of the Company. The Ship- 
building Yard adjoins the river, the 
principal entrance to the premises 
is from the Telkul Ghat 
Road, on the southern 
boundary ; the Company 
also owns a very large 
Store at 40, Strand Road, 
Calcutta, where a very 
large and complete assort- 
m c n t of machinery is 
held. It may give some 
idea of the extent of the 
Company’s business, to 
state the fact that, at their 
Victoria Engine Works 
alone, some 368 steamers, 
launches, flats, cargo boats, 
and other craft, have 
been launched since the 
foundation of the firm, 22 of 
which was built last year, 
varying in sizes from 200 
ft. long to 75 ft. and may 
well be taken as an object 
lesson in ‘‘PATIENT 
EFFORT” supported by Faith, Truth, 
Justice and Charity, which the suc- 
cessors to the heredity should take into 
their hearts, with courage and fortitude. 
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Messrs. ORENSTEIN & KOP- 
PEL, Manufacturers of Light Rail- 
way Material, 4, Baiikshall Street, 
Calcutta. The Calcutta House is 
a branch of the great Cerman 
Company of the same^ name which 
was started in the year 1876 at 
Berlin, where the liead-quarter 
offices are still established. Messrs. 
Orenstein & Koppel were amongst 
the fiFst to introduce the system 
of light portable railways on 
a large scale and they now ])ossess 
five up-to-date factories in 


and locomotives are held by the 
firm at Howrah Peelkhana. With 
characteristic (n^rman thoroughness 
Messrs. Orenstein & Kojipel have 
studied the reejuirements of the 
various countries they supply, and, 
in the case of India, have brought 
out the most suitabU* patterns for 
the transport of every class of 
material specially suited to the 
needs of the country. N a r r o w 
gauge and })ortable railways, owing 
to the very great economy effected 
by their use, have made their way 


movable axles are cases in point. 
Among the installations of rail- 
ways due to this firm are the 26 
miles of line for the Maharaja of 
Mourbhanj, the Light Railway from 
Bari])ada to Mourbhanj, the well- 
known Cochin Forest Tramway, 
which has been fully equipped by 
this firm's rolling-stock and 
I o c 0 m olives and also the 
whole track, passenger and 
good^ wagons and locomo- 
tives have been supplied to the 
Matheran Light Steam Tramway 



A 1a>comotivi% 


Euro])e for the manulacture of 
railway plant and rolling-stock. 
They have also important locomo- 
tive works with a yearly output 
of 400 locomotives for broad and 
narrow gauge lines. Altogether 
the various works employ upwards 
of 2,500 workmen. The Calcutta 
Office was established in the year 
IQOO, and is now under the joint 
management of Messrs. L. Roths- 
child and W. F. H. Bodstcin. 
Extensive stocks of railway line 
and all accessories, rolling-stock 

41 


very rapidly in India and have 
been ado])ted by municipalities, 
mines, and mills as wtdl as by the 
Public Works D(!partment all ov(*r 
India. Messrs. Orenstidn & Ko])pel 
have introduc(‘d many useful types 
of wagons and a]>pliances in connec- 
tion with their speciality for col- 
lieries, mills, tea estates, contrac- 
tors* use and other pur])oses. 
Their so-called ‘ * Fireless * * Loco- 
motive for mills and godowns to 
minimise risk of conflagration, and 
their Hill Railway Engines with 


now under construction. But 
though very ])rominent in this line, 
Messrs. Orenstein & Kop])el do not 
confine themselves entirely to rail- 
way material. They also manu- 
facture Dredging Plant and every 
description of Signalling Apparatus. 
They are Agents for the “ Hum- 
boldt ” Engineering Works Com- 
pany, of Cologne, one of thelxJst firms 
of nunufacturers of machinery, and 
also for Rud. SaclFs agricultural 
implements. The London office of 
the Company is at Bush Lane 
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House, Cannon Street, E. C., under 
the management of Mr. Ph. 
Deutsch, who conducted the Cal- 
cutta business for several years. 
Their Portable and Light Railways 
for agricultural and industrial pur- 
poses liave made their way all over 
the world and to keep in touch 
with their vast business Messrs. 
Orenstein & Koppel have opened 
some 30 branch offices in the prin- 
cipal countries at London, Ham- 
burg, Paris, Cairo, S o u r a b a y a, 
Alexandria, Johannesburg, Durban, 
and many other cities. 

Messrs. M, L. LAIK & BANER- 
JEE, Colliery Proprietors and Coal 
Merchants. This hrm was started in 
the year 1886 by Babiis Ambica 
Charan Laik and Jadub Lai Baner- 
jee, who established themselv^es in 
business as Coal Merchants under 
the title of the “Laik Coal Com- 
pany. The Chattodhemo Colliery 
was then first purchased. The 
property measured 130 bighas with 
a seam of good coal 22 feet in thick- 
ness. It is situated in the well- 
known Dishergarh Coal-Field, This 
purchase was effected in partner- 
shij) with Ram Cham Mondol and 
Ram Nath Roy, and a Company 
was formed to work the ])roperty 
under the title of the Chattodhemo 
Coal Comi)any, the original Laik 
Company acting as managing agents 
to the new com))any. The Chat- 
todheino Colliery has turned out 
a valuable i)ro])erty and is still 
giving an output of 2,400 tons 
per mensem at a market value 
of Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4-4 j)er ton. In the 
year 1888, the Laik Coal Com- 
pany extended their operations by 
the purchase of another colliery, the 
Begunia, in partnership with Harish 
Chandra Mukerjee. This colliery 
contained some of the best coal in 
the Burrakur group, having an area 
of some 200 bighas and a seam 
8 feet in thickness. The Begunia 
Colliery was carried on with the 
Laik Coal Company as managing 
agents under the style of the Madhu- 
ban Coal Company. This Colliery 
has now been worked out and 
yielded during the period in which it 
was productive no less than 500,000 
tons of good coal fetching rates 
from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 4 per ton. As 
they progressed in prosperity the 
firm continued to buy up coal pro- 
perties, and in 1893 acquired L^dnna 
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and Pudhyodi Mouzahs in the 
Jherriah Coal-Field and formed a 
Company, the Jherriah-Lodhna Coal 
Company to work the same. This 
was a larger venture, the colliery 
possessing 1,200 bighas of coal- 
bearing land. Having developed its 
resources the firm sold the colliery 
to Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co. 
who have converted it into a Limit- 
ed Company under its former name. 
Another colliery, the Madhuban, 
soon after came into the hands of the 
firm in partnershipwith Babu Harish 
Chandra Mukerjee which they also 
sold to Messrs. Turner, Morrison 
& Co. for incorporation with the 
Lodhna Colliery Co., Ld. This is 
one of the best paying proi)ertics 
of the district, yielding some two 
lakhs of tons of coal per annum. 
The success of these o})erations 
enabled the firm in conjunction with 
Babus Ram Nath Roy, Narendra 
Nath Mukerjee and Harish Chandra 
Mukerjee and M. L. Laik to purchase 
extensive coal projierties at Khas 
Jherriah, Benahir and Hariladih 
Mouzahs which they formed into a 
Com})any under the name of the 
Khas Jherriah Coal Company. 
These mouzahs are 1,132 bighas in 
area and contain the best coal in the 
Jherriah Coal-Field. When opened 
for work the collieries were acquired 
on a sub-lease by Messrs. Heilgers 
& Co., who are working them as a 
Limited Liability Company under 
the style of the Standard Coal Com- 
])any, Ld. The next venture of the 
Company in partnershij) with Babus 
J. L. Banerjee, M. L. Laik and 
Shiborani Debi, was the purchase of 
the Surator Colliery containing three 
well-known seams in the Jherriah 
Field known as Nos. 13, 14, and 14a, 
with thicknesses of 35, 28 and 8 feet 
respectively. This property has not 
been alienated by them, but is being 
worked by Messrs. Laik and Baner- 
jee, to which designation the original 
Laik Company was altered about 
this time. The Surator Colliery 
yields at least 36,000 tons of steam 
coal |^>er annum at a market value of 
between 2 and 3 rupees. Another 
colliery came into the hands of 
Messrs. Laik and Banerjee in the year 
1900, the Fularibad, which also is 
still being worked by the linn yield- 
ing 1,800 tons of coal \kt mensem 
at a value of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-12 per 
ton. The firm next acquired another 
property containing about 1,000 


bighas of seams Nos. 17, 18 and also 
13, 14 and 15 at workable depths. 
This they made over to Messrs. 
Heilgers & Co. Other coal pro- 
perties in the hands of the firm are 
the Bhulanbarrie, Lahurka, Noonudi 
and Arolgoria and Kantapahari, 
atx)ut 4,000 bighas in all, containing 
seams Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18 and 10. 
Bhulanbarrie and Lahurka are in 
working with an output of 8,000 tons 
per month. The firm was altered 
to its present style of Laik and Ban- 
erjee in the year iqoo, the j)resent 
partners l>eing Babus J. L. Banerjee, 
M. L. Laik, K. K. Adhikari, S. K. 
Banerjee and N. N. Mukerjee. The 
capital of tlic concern is Rs. 300,000 
invested in coal property. The firm 
lias several agencies for the sale of 
coal at Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur and elsewhere. 

Messrs. LAM & Co., Bombay. 
This firm was established in the year 
1880 by Mr. D. B. Lam, who died in 
May 1906 at the age of 62. As soon 



Mr. .S. D. Lam. 


as the firm was established, it secur- 
ed the sole representation of one 
of the largest manufacturers in 
France, namely, that of Mr. Maurice 
Schuster, for silk and gold goods 
of all description. Later on, his 
two sons, S. D. Lam and P. D. Lam, 
joined the firm as partners, and 
the business was extended consider- 
ably. At the present moment it has 
a large establishment for various 


departments. First, all kinds of 
piece-goods im|X)rted from Manches- 
ter, Bradford, and the Continent, 
and sundries and hardware goods 
from England as well as the Conti- 
nent. The firm is also interested 
largely in cotton which they export 
chiefly to Japan. In the year 
1905, the firm having obtained a 
concession from the Native State of 
Porebunder erected the first Cotton 
Press there. The State which 
raises a large quantity of cotton is 
situated near the sea-coast from 
which the cotton is shipped direct 
to Bombay. 

The Indian Manganese ore trade 
having, in consequence of the 
troubles in Russia, received a great 
impetus, Messrs, Lam & Co. were the 



Mr. P, D. Lam. 


first firm to realize the importance of 
this development, and were success- 
ful in acquiring some of tlie valuable 
ore fields in Portuguese India, 

These they have, in conjunction 
with the Government, develo])ed 
to a very large extent, and have 
been followed in their enterprise by 
many other Bombay firms. 

The firm exports very large quan- 
tities of manganese ore to all the 
ports of Europe. 

Messrs, LAMPARD, CLARK & 
Co., Merchants, Calcutta. This firm 
is one of a group of concerns 
placed in various parts of the 
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worl(^ affiliated with the well-known 
English firm of Harrisons & Cros- 
field ; their business chiefly consist- 
ing in operations in tea and other 
tropical produce. The principal 
interests of Messrs. Laini)ard, Clark 
& Co. lie in tea, of which they are 
large buyers at the local auctions 
and which is shipped to all parts, 
and disposed of through the firm’s 
numerous agencies established in 
connection with it wherev’^er tea 
is consumed in any important quan- 
tities. While engaged in shi])})ing 
tea in all directions, they are inti- 
mately associated with the American 
and Canadian markets. The parent 
English firm of Harrisons & Cros- 
field was established nearl}? a cen- 
tury ago, its first locality being 
Liverpool, where Mr. Daniel Har- 
rison started oj)erations at first 
alone, and subsequently in ])artner- 
ship with Messrs. Joseph Crosfield 
and Smith Harrison. The import- 
ance which the firm gained in 
the commercial world necessitated 
a removal to the metropolis, and, 
accordingly, in the year 1840 the 
change of quarters was effected, 
and the firm opened in London at 
3, Great Tower Street ; premises 
which have been continuously oc- 
cupied b}^ them ever since, having 
been rebuilt a few years after the 
first occupancy to suit the needs of 
the business. Mr. Charles Harri- 
son, the ])resent senior partner, is 
the youngest son of the original 
founder of the concern, and has 
been an active partner in the firm 
for more than 50 years. The other 
present })ar triers ar e J. B. Crosfield 
and Geo. Theodore Crosfield, sons 
of J(>s<q)h Crosfu'ld; C. Heath Clark 
and Arthur Lampard, who have 
held this jiosition some 15 years. 
The Colombo firm is styled Cros- 
field, Lam])ard Sc Co., and business 
is carried on there in much the 
same style as in Calcutta, but in a 
wider range of produce : tea, cocoa- 
nut, cocoa and rubber estates being 
owned and managed by the firm. 
The Colombo branch is a very im- 
portant factor in the commercial 
life of Ceylon. In Montreal, New 
York, and Chicago, the firm ])os- 
sesses establishments of its own car- 
ried on under the style of Crosfield. 
Lampard, Clark & Co. In addition 
to tea the firm deal in all trojiical pro- 
duce, the products of India, Ceylon, 
and the Federated Malay States, etc. 
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The success of its dealings is largely 
due to the .spirit of enterprise which 
marks its operations. The Manager 
of the Calcutta firm is Mr. Cecil Simp- 
son assisted by Mr. E. H. Townend 

Mr. DIONYSIUS STANISLAUS 
LARDNER is the third son of the 
late John Joseph Lardner, Staff 
Officer, at the Tower of London, 
and Woolwich Dockyard, who was 
serving in the Control Department, 
with the rank of Major, at the time 
of his death in 1875. His father’s 
services were well known at the 
War Office, and his advice regarding 
the equijimenl of troops proceeding 
abroad was much valued. 



Mr. D. S. Lardnkr, 


Mr. D. S. Lardner was born on 
Se])tcmber 6th, 1861, in the Tower 
of London, in a liouse adjoining 
Queen Elizabeth '.s Palace, in which 
Ills parents lived from 1857 to 1868, 
when his father was transferred to 
Woolwich. Whilst residing at the 
Tower Mr. Lardner remem liers the 
threatened attack of the Fenians 
on the Tower, the troops remaining 
by the guns, at the battery, situated 
directly at the back of their house, 
throughout the whole of one night. 

M r . Lardner also recalls the 
sincere friendship existing between 
his father and a late Viceroy of India, 
the Earl of Northbrook, who 
was a regular visitor to their home 
at Woolwich, in connection with 
affairs at the War Office. 
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Mr. D. S. Lardiier was being 
educated for the Navy, but, owing 
to monetary troubles on his father’s 
death, he entered the Merchant 
Service. He began his career at sea 
in Sej)tember 1877, joining an old 
Tea clip|>er sailing ship at London as 
Midshipman apprentice, and was for> 
tunate enough to obtain command of 
a Government emigrant vessel nine 
years later in 1886. He retaiiuul 
his command until 1896, when, 
owing to his failing to obtain certain 
('oncessions from the Marquis of Ri- 
pon at that time Colonial vSecretary, 
he resigned and settled in Calcutta, 
where he passed his examination as a 
fully qualified Marine Surveyor, and 
obtained a certificate to act as such 
from the Government of Bengal. 

He has had a wide experience in 
the surveying of damage I cargo and 
his services are retained as Surveyor 
to the following Compmiies : — 

I. Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co., Ld. 2. British India 
Steam Navigation Co., Ld. 3. 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Co., Ld. 
4. Messagerics Mari times Cie. 5. 
The Union Steamship Co. of New 
Zealand. 6. Messrs. A. Currie ^ 
Co.’s Australian Line. 7. Messrs. 
Bullard, King & Co.’s South African 
Line, and some of the principal 
Coal Companies of Bengal. 

He has also sat during the past ten 
years as a member of the Courts of 
Enquiry into shipping casualties, and 
as a nautical expert in ship})ing 
cases, in the High Cinirt of Calcutta. 

Many of Mr. Ltirdner’s ancestors 
are men that have been well known 
in the literary world. 

Reverend Richard Lardner, d.d., 
died January 17 th, 1740, aged 
85 years. Richard Lardner, Coun- 
sellor at Law, died Anril 1733. 
Reverend Natlmniel Lardner, d.d., 
who died on the family estate at 
Hawkhurst in Kent, July 24th, 
175^1 the author of several theo- 
logical works, and buried in the 
then well-known Tindal’s l^urial 
Ground, Bunhill Fields, London. 

Dionysius Lardner, d.c.l., of 
London, a well-known Doctor of 
Science, was Mr. Uanlner’s uncle, 
after whom he was named. He was 
known in the literary world by his 
volumes of the Museum of Science 
and Art. He died in 1859. The 
present Solicit or -General at the Cape 
of Good Ho])e, Henry Lardner Burke, 
LL.B., M,A.., of Lincoln, Oxford, 
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K.C., isagreat authority on literature 
and is a cousin of Mr. Lardner. 

Mr. Lardner is a Member of the 
Constitutional Club, London, and 
also of the Institution of Naval 
Architects. 

Mr. CHAS. FREDERICK LAR- 
MOUR was born in Calcutta on 27th 
August 1852. In i860 he went to 
England, w^here he was educated. After 
spending some time in Germany he 



Mr. F T.ARMiUR. 


returned to Calcutta in 1869, and 
entered the business of Me.ssrs. (\ 
La/arus & ( \)., of which he is now joint 
proprietor with liis brother, Mr. V. A, 
I. armour. Although Mr. Lanuour has 
found llie demands of husine.ss too 
exacting to devote much time to public 
life, he has made opj)ortunity to interest 
himself in the ra]('utta 'I’radcs As.socia- 
tion of which he is one of the oldest 
members. In 1885 he was elected to 
the position of Master of the Associa- 
tion. In 1904 he was nominated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
a seat on his Council. Mr. J^armour 
lias acted as a rc])resentative of the 
Calcutta 'I’rades As.sociation to the 
Calcutta Port ( Commissioners. Ho is a 
Director of the General Family Pension 
Fund, and also a Director of the Bengal 
Bonded Warehouse A.ssociation. For 
many years, Mr. Larmour w’as an acti\’c 
Volunteer. He held a commission in 
“ F” Company of the Calcutta Volun- 
teer Rifle.s, finally resigning in 1898. 

He has been long connected with 
Freemasonry in Calcutta. He has 


three limes been Master of his Lodge, 
and is a Member of the 30th Degree. 
He has tiic distinction of being a 
Past Grand Warden in the District 
Grand Lodge of Bengal. This makes 
up a fairly considerable array of public 
services in spite of the cares of a large 
business, that has been established for 
85 years. 

Mr. Larmour has devoted a good 
deal of his leisure to the absorbing 
hobby of stamp-collecting. He is also 
an enthusiastic collector of rare china 
and porcelain, and possesse.s a valuable 
collection. Mr. Larmour is an Honor- 
ary Presidency Magistrate, .and is the 
oldest Past Master of the Calcutta 
'iVades Association in India. 

Messrs. PRAWN KISSEN LAW 
& Co., Merchants and Zemindars, 
8, New China Bazaar Street, 
Calcutta. This firm is one of old 
standing, having been founded by 
Balm Prawn Kissen Law, the son 
of Babii Rajil) I.ochan Law. Prawn 
Kissen began life without mucb 
backing in the sliajie of money 
or influence, his Jamily not being 
rich. This was in tlu; first half 
of the nineteenth century when edii- 
(ational advantages in India were 
not so a chanced as they arc now. 
Still Prawn Kissen contrived to 
acquire a good working knowledge 
of the English language and obtained 
an apj)ointmcnt as head writer in 
the officer of one of the leading 
attorneys of the old Supreme Court, 
By diligent and faitliful service he 
gained the esteem of his employer, 
and when the attorney retired from 
business he granted Prawn Kissen a 
l)ension in gratitude fc>r his merito- 
rious service, which continued till 
the death of the donor. Prawn 
Kissen had commenced S])eculations, 
in East India Company’s pa])er, Salt 
and Opium, imt with little success. 
At this ]jeriod a welcome windfall 
came his way in the shape of a 
third share in a lottery prize of a 
lakh of rupees. l^aBu Mutty Lall 
Seal, a famous Hindu business 
man of those days, was attracted to 
Prawn Kissen by his energy and 
business abilities and stood his 
best friend, taking him into his 
service and* procuring for him a 
position as banian to an import- 
ant mercantile firm. Assisted by 
his brother Sree Kissen, he rapidly 
advanced, securing a like position 
with other firms and finally starting 


commercial operations on his own 
account. In 1830 we find Prawn 
Kissen conducting a firm of his own, 
carried on under the style of his 
own name. The year of disaster to 
so many commercial institutions at 
Calcutta, the black year 1847, hit 
Prawn Kissen Law with great 
severity, hut the old business-man 
managed to w(‘a ther the storm whicli 
sent so many others under, and he 
conducted his business as a flourish- 
ing concern till th(‘ year of his death, 
^853. The style was then changed 
to Prawn Kissen Law & Com})any, 
and the business was carried on ]:>y 
Sree Kissen Law and Durga Charn 
(afterwards Maharaja), Siiam Charn 
and Toy Gol)ind, the three* sons of 
Prawn Kissen, and his nephew JTha- 
gobatty Charn Law. The* l)rother 
and iK'plu'w soon after died, and tlu; 
three sons of the lounder carried on 
th(* Imsiness with marked skill and 
al)ility. The affairs of the eoncern 
])ros])(*Tt‘d mon* than e\'er under the 
ti(‘W management, and flu* founda- 
tions of the ])resent great business 
were laid sernr(*ly. Th(*ir sj)cciila- 
tion in T^orJ Caiining shares yielded 
them a large* profit. Business in 
general merchandise was added to 
the original financial operations of 
the Comi)any, and an imiM)rt and 
exj'ort business grew u]) under the 
mana.gem(*nt of tlu* firm. ITabn 
Durga Charn T-aw, the most e)niii(*nt 
of the three brotliers, attained the 
title of Maharaja and was appointed 
a Com])anion of the Indian Empire. 
It is generally to his commercial skill 
that file great ojierations of llu* 
house in landed iirojx'rties, Zt*min- 
darv, (Government ])a|)er, l^esides 
baiiianship and conimercial ven- 
tures on their own account have 
jiroved a regular gold mine to 
Prawn Kissen Law & ('o. Ah the 
jirevions gemeration of pai tiu vs ar<‘ 
now deceas?d and the present jao- 
pii(*tois of the firm are tlu* Maharaj 
Kumars Ivristo Das I.aw and T'^isliee 
(-Gast* Law, sons of Maharaja Durga 
Charn T.aw, c.i.h., Ihibn (^hundy 
Charan Law, son of Sham Charn 
Law, and l^alni Anibic a ( harn I.aw, 
son of Joy (^obind Law. r.i.K. 

Maharajah DDCJRCjA CHARN 
LAW, C.T.K., son of Babn Prawn 
Kissen J.aw, the founder of the 
firm of Prawn Kissen Law & Co., 
was born at Chiiisurah on the 23rd 
of November 1822. After rerciv- 
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ing primary instruction at private 
schools, his father placed him at the 
Hindu ("ollege where he remaine 1 
till the age of 17. As he was 
Intended for commercial pursuits, 
although he had acquired some dis- 
tinction at ("ollcgo, he was with- 
drawn to receive training in business 
and to act as liis father’s assistant 
in the Inisiness which had recently 
been opened. He remained with his 
father’s firm for fourteen years 
gaining experience and being induct- 
ed by his parent into every descrip- 
tion of coriitnercial (nirsuits. Prawn 
Kissen Law died in 1853 and Doorga 
Cliarn had by that time thoroughly 
fitted himself to take charge of every 
department of the firm, wliose style 
and title was then changed to Prawn 



Tin* late Maharajah D, C'. I..\\v. 

Kissen T-aw & Co. Doorga Charn 
combined an uncommon ajditude for 
business with princij)les of the strict- 
est probity. In carrying on the firm 
established by his father, he raised 
its status immenst*ly in every res- 
j^cct. Tt grew greatly in W(*altli 
under his mfuiagement, and (he ad- 
vance in prosperity was ac'com- 
panied by an increase in rcjmlation, 
so much so that Doorga Charn be- 
came a man markecl by ( Govern- 
ment for confidence. He was fre- 
quently consulted by (Government 
in matters of administration. A 
part of his life was devoted to ])ublic 
affairs and he was singled out for the 
honours of J ustice of thf! Peace and 
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Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 
He was distinguished as being the 
first Native member appointed 
amongst the original members of the 
Calcutta Port Commission. Still 
further honours awaited him, and in 
1874 he was appointed a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
and at about the same time a Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the Calcutta 
University. In the year 1888 he was 
elected a (.Governor of the Mayo 
Hospital. Doorga Charn Law’s great 
knowledge of public affairs fitted 
him for still higher ])Osts, and the 
greatest honour which the Govern- 
ment of India can lx;stow on a 
non-official was his in 1882, when 
he was appointed a Member of the 
Imperial Legislative ('ouncil. He 
held this honour twice, lx‘ing again 
appointed in 1888. Other marks 
of dislinction did not fail him ; he 
was made a Commissioner for the 
reduction of the Public Debt, and 
served as Sheriff of Calcutta. In 
1884 he was made a Com])anion of 
the Order of the Indian Enquire. 
This honour was followed up in 1887 
when the titU* of Rajah was con- 
ferred upon him, and again in 1891 
when the higher title of Maharajah 
was given to him. He was twice 
President of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation. Maharajah Doorga ('barn 
Law was public s])irited in his bene- 
factions. He founded several scholar- 
ships and free studentships in the 
Presidency College, Hindu School, 
and Hoogiily College, by means of a 
gift of Rs. 50,000 to the Calcutta 
University. And among liis many 
beneeolcni donations may he men- 
tioned Rs. 24,000 to the District 
(‘hciritahlc and Siiharnahamk Chari- 
table Societies and Rs. 5,000 to the 
Mayo Hospital. He was many years 
President of the Native Committee 
of tlu* District ('haritahle Society. 
In 1892 he receiv(*d the honour of 
exemi>tion from personal attendance 
at Civil Courts. His jiublie life prac- 
tically ceased in 1894, and for the re- 
mainder of liis days owing to health 
enfeebled by his great exertions in 
both private* ancl public business 
he was unable to take active part in 
affairs. He died on the 20th March 
1904, having attained a rijie old age 
and rea|x*d a large share of honours. 
He left two sons, Maharaj Kumars, 
Kristo Das Law and Rishee Case 
Law, who were trained and were in 
charge of his business when he died. 
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SHAM CHARN LAW, the son 
of Prawn Kissen Law and brother 
of Maharajah Doorga Charn Law, 
was born in 1825, and was thus the 
junior of the Maharajah by some 
three years. As with his brother he 
passed through the Hindu College 
with some distinction, o()taining a 
scholarship. But he also was in^ 
tended for commerce, and at the age 
of nineteen he joined his father as 
an assistant in his business. Trained 
in the sound business school of his 
father, Sham Charn showed no less 
aptitude for commerce than his elder 
brother, and ably assisted the latter in 
establishing and improving the posi- 
tion of the firm of Prawn Kissen 
Law & Co., after the death of the 
founder of the firm. In the year 



The late Babu S. C. Law. 


18^ Sham Charn visited England 
to improve and extend the relations 
of the finn in that country. He was 
tlie faithful com])anion and coadjutor 
of the Maharajah in all the oj^rations 
undertaken by the firm, and it was 
cc|ually due to his great business in- 
stinct and commercial probity that 
the transactions of the firm reached 
such remarkable success. The esteem 
in which Babu Sham Charn was held 
in commercial circles is shown by his 
appointment, which he held' for 
several years, as a Director of 
tlie Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 
Company, A still greater mark 
of appreciation was contained in 
his ap|K)intmcnt as a Memf>er of 
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the Consultative Committee of the 
East Indian Railway Company which 
was formed during the Strachey 
Administration. In the Suburban 
Municipality of Calcutta, to which 
he was several times appointed and 
re-appointed as Commissioner, he 
established a high character for 
a bili ty and usefulness. Government 
honoured him by appointing him an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate and 
Honorary Magistrate of the 24-Par- 
ganahs. He was a Member of the 
District Board for some years. 
Sham Charn Law’s disposition was 
as benevolent as that of his brother, 
and the distribution of the charity 
fund of the family was always a 
source of great interest to him. His 
greatest charitable work was his 
donation of Ks. 60,000 for a building 
for the Eye Infirmary, which till then 
had no local habitation. The foun- 
dation-stone of this building was 
laid by the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe. Babu Sham Charn Law 
died in iSqt, at the age of 65, leav- 
ing behind him one son, Babu 
Chandy Charn Law, whom he had 
trained up in his own line of business. 

JOY GOBIND LAW, (M.E., born 
on the ist January 1836, was the 
youngest of the three sons of Prawn 
Kissen Law. He was still a stu- 
dent in the Hindu College when his 
father died, but as soon as he had 
concluded his studies, he was taken 
in by his brothers as a ])artner in the 
firm of Prawn Kissen Law & Co. 
Joy Go])ind did his part in the man- 
agement of the firm’s interests well 
and was associated with his brothers 
in advancing its interests so remark- 
ably. He was of a retiring disposi- 
tion with a great bent towards 
horticulture, and his leisure was 
devoted to the cultivation of rare 
plants. At shows and exhibitions 
he was repeatedly asked to perform 
the function of judge, and these in- 
vitations he accepted, acquitting 
himself to the great satisfaction of 
the competitors. Nevertheless he 
was an able business man and 
his abilities were widely known 
in public life. For nearly thirty years 
he was a Municipal Commissioner 
for Calcutta. In this he earned 
the respect of his colleagues to 
such an extent that on his death 
they passed a special resolution 
expressing their appreciation of his 
character for zeal and energy in 


the public cause. He was made 
Sheriff of Calcutta in 1895, 

1897 elevated to the position of 
Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. He was elected to serve as 
representative of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality on the Bengal Legislative 
Council in 1901. He received the 
honour of a Companionship of the 
Order of the Indian Empire in the 
year 1899. He was an Honorary 
Magistrate, a Port Commissioner, a 
visitor of the Presidency Jail, and a 
Governor of the Mayf) Hospital, and 
also a Member of the East Indian 
Railway Consultative Committee, 
perforrriing these multifarious duties 
lor many years with considerable dis- 
tinction. He was a leading member 
of the British Indian Association, 
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and for some time Vice-President of 
that body. He was President of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
lU'^rce, and as a member of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce his services 
are set forth in a])preciativc terms in 
the resolutions passed by both those 
bodies at the time of his death. In 
common with his brothers, he display- 
ed a most charitable disposition. He 
was President of the Subarnabanik 
Charitable .Society and his munificent 
donation of Rs.- 1,00,000 in Municipal 
Debentures for the relief of persons 
suffering from famine, inundation and 
similar causes iu Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, was a well-chosen benefac- 
tion. He contributed Rs. 15,000 for 
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the erection of a Laboratory at the 
Zoological Gardens, a useful public 
work. His death occurred on 8th 
December 1905. He left an only 
son, Ambica Charn Law, trained to 
the business so ably established by 
his father, his brothers and himself. 

Messrs. W. LENNOX & Co., 50, 
Tindal Garden Road, Howrah. — 
This firm carries on the business of 
manufacturers of Asbestos com- 
position known as the “ Lennox 
Asbestos” composition. The 
business was founded in the year 
1905 by Mr. W. L. Harwood. Mr. 
Harwood has installed the newest 
machinery run by a steam plant. 
The firm employs three Europeans, 
assisted by a staff of natives. They 
are doing a considerable business in 
their specialities throughout India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. The “Lennox 
Asbestos” compositions manufac- 
tured by the firm are well known for 
their efficiency in covering boilers; 
cylinders ; steam, feed and water 
pipes; tanks; heaters ; steam coj)- 
pers; vacuum pans ; and the like. 
The composition contains the best 
non-conducting mediums known, 
asbestos and mica. The adhesive 
properties of this comj)osition have; 
been proved to be greater than any 
yet produced in the market, by a 
severe test on jetty vertical crane 
boilers, the vibration of wliich no 
other composition of the kind couM 
withstand. Messrs. W. Lennox & 
Co. also carry on business as manu- 
facturers of lubricating mica pow- 
ders for bearings, shaftings, and 
axle boxes ; crushed mica for 
packing of bulkheads of steamers, 
ice chests, and other insulating 
purposes ; mica globes, chimney.s, 
and chimney protectors, lamps and 
lanterns fitted with mica ; mica 
boxes of all descrif)tions ; also all 
kinds of tinware dairy requisites, 
canisters, boxes, etc. Mr. Harwood, 
the proprietor of the business, was 
born in Bengal. He was brought up 
to the profession of mechanical 
engineering and employed in H. M.’s 
Mint at Calcutta for a period of 5 
years, which post he left to estab- 
lish his })resent business. 

Messrs. W. LESLIE Sc Com- 
pany, Hardware and Metal Mer- 
chants, Engineers and Contractors, 
Calcutta. Founded in December 
1890 by Mr. William Leslie. This 


firm has, from a small beginning, 
rapidly grown until it is the largest 
mercantile house engaged in the 
hardware and metal trades in India. 
From the rather unpretentious j)re- 
mises first occupied by Messrs. W. 
Leslie Sc Company have since sprung 
up commodious offices, show-rooms 
and ware-houses until now two of 
the largest buildings in Chowringhee 
(the finest street in Calcutta), are 
occupied by this well-known firm, 
and even yet further extensions are 
being made to accommodate their 
steadily increasing business. The 
remarkable progress made in four- 
teen years is a subject of fascinating 
interest and should be a lesson to 
young men in trade and commerce ; 
it is an indication of character and of 
j)jrsonality, energy, and enterj)rise. 



Mr. W. Lkslie. 


For the engineeringandcontract- 
ing l)ranch of their business, 
they occupy s])acious ])remises at 
60, Dhurrumtollah Street, having 
established there large works. This 
firm emj)loy some six hundred 
hands in manufacturing tanks, cis- 
terns, latrines, roofings, black- 
smith’s tools, cast iron staircases, 
gates, railing and fencing, also 
workers in copper, brass and sheet 
steel, and here also they have 
an extensive carpenter’s shop well 
fitted in all respects to meet the 
requirements incidental to the 
business of contractors. This fac- 


tory is a little over three bighas in 
extent and has a street frontage 
of over 220 feet where they have 
just erected a handsome three 
storv building. Their show-rooms 
in Chowringhee are filled with a 
large and varied stock of hard- 
ware, and the catalogue issued by 
them is necessarily a bulky volume 
of some 600 pages, of great use to 
Engineers, Contractors and Manu- 
facturers ui)-country ; giving them 
much useful information as to prices, 
qualities, etc., and has secured to 
this enterprising firm a large con- 
stituency in the Mofussil. Amongst 
the many novelties brought by 
Messrs. W. Leslie Sc Co. before the 
public in India, American goods 
form an attractive feature, and in 
this l)ranch the firm holds the 
leading jdace, and they have in- 
troduced many articles of house- 
hold, garden, and agricultural util- 
ity, which are now highly appre- 
ciated throughout the country. The 
bicycle as a means of locomotion 
has received s])ecial attention by 
this firm, and they are the largest 
importers of these machines in 
India. Latterly the introduction 
of the Motor Car into India has 
induced them to add a depart- 
ment specially devoted to this 
industry. Messrs. W. Leslie & 
Company represent in India many 
of the leading English and American 
Manufacturers in the hardware, 
metal, and allied trades, amongst 
whom may be* mentioned Messrs. 
James Hinks Sc .Sons, Sorby Sc Sons, 
Dorman Long Sc Co., Ltd., The 
Waverlt'V Iron and Steel Comj)any, 
Hadfields, Limited, Lockwood 
Brothers, Ltd., Nettlefolds, Ltd., 
Haywood, Taylor Sc Sons, James 
Cartland Sc Sons, The Hardy Patent 
Pick Co., The American Trading Co., 

G. & J. Hall, See., See., and the firm 
is closely connected with the chief 
hardware marts of the world, 
having its own offices at Sheffield, 
England, and Broad St., New York 
City. The other partners in the 
firrn are Messrs. P. I. MeInnesand 
J. M. L. Leslie. 

Mr. William Leslie, the founder 
and head of the firm, was born in the 
year 1855 in Berwickshire, Scotland, 
and came to Calcutta in 1877 to the 
firm of Messrs. T. E. Thomson & ^ 

Company, and was in their service 
for thirteen years until he started 
the present firm. From the date of J 
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his arrival in India Mr. Leslie has 
been an active member of the 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, retiring 
in 1903, after 26 years’ service, with 
the rank of Captain and the V. D. 

In motoring Mr. William Leslie 
takes a great personal interest, and 
as the owiK'r and driver of his 

Lancht*ster ’ ' English-built ear, 
had the satisfaction and honour of 
winning the Bengal Reliability 
Trials on their first inauguration 
in February 1905 ; the test being the 
run from Calcutta to Asansol and 
back, 276 miles, thus securing the 
first ])rize and Cup. 

The entire management of this 
firm’s business is in the hands of 
Mr. William Leslie, and he visits 
the home market annually, thus 
enabling him to be always u|)-to- 
date, and in touch with the latest 
development ; and to liis enterprise 
and unremitting personal attention 
to all d(*tails, the firm owe the high 
class reputation and ])osition it has 
obtained. 

Mr. William Leslie married in 
1882 and his family consists of five 
( hildren ; th(‘ (‘Idest, Mr. Mark 
Leslie, is a partner and is in Cal- 
cutta ; his second son, Mr. Kenneth 
Leslie*, is articled to a firm of 
(diartered Accountants in Shehield. 
and has already successfully i)asstnl 
his internu‘diate examination. Tlu* 
third son, Mr. C'olin Leslie, is astu- 
dent of the Electric'al Slandardi/ing, 
I'esting and Training Institution, 
London: so that all are following 
])rofessions in sympathy with the 
Calcutta business. 

LIPTON Limited. 

Sir 7'hoinas Johnstone Lipton, 
Bart.y K.c.v.o., the founder of this 
world- wide business, was born in 
1850, in Glasgow, Scotland ; his 
fath(*r and mother being Irish, com- 
ing from Clones, Co. Tyrone, whence 
they emigratt'd to the prosjuTous 
go-ahead Scotch city, and carried on 
a small j)rovision business there. 
He commenced life at the bottom of 
the ladder, starting his l)usirie.ss ca- 
reer, when l>ut nine years of age, as 
an errand boy on 2 s. per week, 
but whilst thus actively engaged 
during the day, he did not neglect 
his studies, as he regularly attended 
evening classes for some years after- 
wards. At fifteen that buoyant 
eutiTprise and indescribable energy, 
so cliaracteristic in after years, 


made themselves manifest, and 
hearing of the ])0ssi bill ties of 
America he decided to test them for 



Sir Thomas Lipton. 

himself. Arriving as 
passenger in New York 
stayed there for 
about a month, 
and then went 
West, to South 
Carolina, wh(*rt‘ he 
worktid in the ric e 
plantations. Mr. 
Lii)ton’s earii(‘sl 
tri}) to America 
was not finaiK'ially 
a great succ(*ss, 
though valuable 
from an educa- 
tional point of 
view, and he re- 
('eiva'd a good com- 
merc'ial training 
there, which was 
of much use to him 
in after life. Mv- 
turtiing to (dasgow 
he decided on start- 
ing in business in 
the provision line 
on his own account, 
and in 1876 rented 
a modest little shop 
in Stoheross Street 
in that city, and 
from this small be- 
ginning has since 
sprung up the 
enormous business 


which has been bought by a Com- 
pany for two and a half million 
pounds sterling twenty-two years 
after initiation. The phenomenal 
success which has attended Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s c o m m e r c i a 1 
career may he ascribed to his inde- 
fatigabh' energy and j)erseverance, 
to the efficacy of bold and original 
advertising, and to two main ])rin- 
cijdes whicli have guided him in his 
busiiK‘Ss relationshi]>s, the first 
being “never to take a jiartner,” 
and the second always to decline a 
loan. As regards the former, it 
was at one time put about as a 
well authenticated fact that the re- 
doubtable Parliamentary orator 
Mr. Biggar wasa sleejung jiartner in 
the business, but this rumour had 
no foundation of truth in it, Sir 
Thomas lJ])ton being the sole juo- 
j^rietor of the business until ht^ sold 
it to the Company in March iHptS. 
An instnudive ])hase ol Sirlhomas 
Lijdoii’s business dealings has not 
only been the jiulgment exercised 
iji selecting men, but also tlu* lair 
treatment they have received at 
his hands. On several occasions hv 
has triumphantly referred to tlu* 


a steerage 
in 1866, he 
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fact that no “strikes ever we shall see, have since arisen to though so far unsuccessful, it 
disturbed the harmony of his demand a considerable share of his may be safely predicted that if 
relationship with his employees, time and energy, but only a slight pluck, perseverance, and indomit- 
But probably the best indication experience at head-quarters is able will are potential factors, 
of good feeling between employer sufficient for one to recognise the Sir Thomas’ ambition to bring 
and employed, is the fact that fact that he still keeps his hand on back to England the “America 
to-day his fellow-directors and the machine and regulates its pace. Cup” will yet be attained, 
many of the chief officials and In the same year Sir Thomas receiv- 

heads of departments were with ed the honour of Knighthood at the Messrs. WALTER LOCKE & 
Sir Thomas at Glasgow or else- hands of Her late Majesty Queen Company, Ltd., is a striking example 
where in the early days of the Victoria, and other social honours of what may be accomplished iii trade 
firm, and are now enjoying a share have followed, and his Knighthood in India in so short a time as a decade 
in its general prosperity. Like has since become a Baronetcy. Sir and a half. The premises of this firm 
so many men at the top of the tree, Thomas Lipton’s private residence arc located on Esplanade East, facing 
Sir Thomas has been asked for Osidge at Southgate, one of the the Maidan, adjacent to the handsome 
his recipe of success, and in reply few old-fashioned residences surviv- block of buildings erected by the 
he gives the following axioms, growth of greater London. Government for the Foreign Office 

”Work hard, deal honestly, use In l88q Sir Thomas was first in- and Military departments. They have 
careful judgment, do unto others duced to go into the Tea trade, also branches at Lahore and Simla, 
as you would be done by, advertise* purchase being no less than The business was started first in the 

freely and judiciously, give sound 20,000 chests of this commodity, year 1888, its scope being the import- 
sterling value, and success is bound since then Liptoii’s Teas have ation and handling of guns and sport- 

to follow.” In 1889 the rapid ex- become renowned throughout the ing goods. From the beginning, the 
pansion of the business necessitated civilized world. In order to abolish firm showed a steady enterprise, and 
the removal of Sir Thomas Lipton’s the middleman and thus bring the remarkable success attended its efforts, 
head-quarters to London, where he consumer into direct touch with the It may be staled incidentally that it was 
established offices and warehouses in producer, he was induced to obtain the first firm to introduce into India 
the City Road. In Bermondsey is many thousands of acres of land a good sound gun within the 100 rupee 
the preserve factory, in Shadwell in Ceylon for the purposes not only limit. Likewise it was the first agency 
the wine and spirits vaults, in Old of tea plantations but coffee and lor Messrs. Slazenger iV Sons, the large 
Street the coffee roasting factory, cocoa as well. In 1893 it was found sporting goo is manufacturers. Before 
fruit gardens in Kent, and centres necessary to establish closer busi- long, other important firms rewarded 
in Scotland and Ireland; whilst ness relationships in the great the efforts of Messrs. Waller Locke 
abroad there are warehouses and tea-growing districts of the East, & Co., and wl»cn the cycle boom made 
offices in Chicago, Colombo, Cal- and with this object Liptori’s itself felt in India, they secured the 
cutta, Malta, St. Petersburg and Calcutta offices were established, agencies of such English makers as 
Moscow; tea, cocoa and coffee Beginning on a small scale and by Lea Francis, Rover, Raleigh, Quadrant, 
plantations in Ceylon ; a network keeping to Sir Thomas’ maxim of Alld iysand Onions, and Lucas Ltd. 
of branches and industries which giving “ best possible value” the Simultaneously they were appointed 
practically touch the three Contin- business in Calcutta has 
ents of Europe, Asia and America. rapidly increased, so that it 

In recent years no industrial is now the great tea -distribut- 
undertaking has been more sue- ing centre to the Indian 
cessfiilly floated as a Company than jniblic, as well as doing a very 
“Lipton Limited.” The public large shipping bu.siness to 
knew the history and had watched London and elsewhere, not- 
the growth of the business, recog- withstanding the keen com- 
nised the probity and shrewdness petition there is in this trade, 
of its proprietor, and were anxious The same principles which 
to possess a share in the concern. A cha. acterized and made suc- 
capital of two and a half million cessful Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
pounds sterling was required, and business in Glasgow and Lon- 
no less than forty million pounds don arc strictly adherc-d to 
sterling was readily offered; truly and followed by the Indian 
a record in Company floating. branch of ” Lipton Limited,” 

The transference to the Company, and has given, and is giving, 
whilst loosening somewhat the chains more than ever the same bene- 
that bound Sir Thomas so tightly to fiicial results both to the public 
his desk, did not liberate him en- and the Company. The space 
tirely. He was not content with a at our disposal does not 
sleeping partnership ; not only did permit our dwelling upon the 
he maintain a large holding in the worthy Baronet’s strenuous 
firm but he remained its controlling attempts to “ lift the cup,” 

spirit. International interests, as but these are historic, and Locke Bciluings, Calcutta. 
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sole Indian Agents for Messrs. El king- 
ton & Company, Ld., the famous 
Silversmiths and inventors of Electro- 
plate. Their display of Elkington’s 
manufactures is the finest to be seen 
out of London. 

A large department of the business 
is that devoted to Electricity. When 
Calcutta was first supplied with an 
electrical system, Messrs. Locke & Co. 
imported a staff of engineers and elec- 
trical experts and inaugurated the new 
department. The wisdom of this de- 
parture was early made evident, and 
now, in addition to being sole agents 
for such well-known firms as Rhodes, 
Wakefield, Bergthiel & Young, and 
Bensons, they are on the Government 
list of Electrical Engineers. Still 
keeping abreast of the times, the 
firm took up the automobile and 
motor launch business, obtaining the 
agency for the Indian Motor Car and 
Launch Company. An automobile 
expert has charge of this department. 
Other important manufacturers whom 
they represent are the Ratners Safe 
Company, Kent’s Water Meters, 
Goodlass Wall & Company, The 
Eagle Range Co., Sandow, Ld., and 
The British Sport Co., Ld. 

Recently the firm acquired 
the workshops of the V 

Calcutta Tramways Com- ^ 
pany near the Kidderpore 
Docks, and now conduct 
a Foundry and Construc- 
tional Engineering Works. 

A large staff of workmen 
is employed in this branch. 

The Managing Director of 
Messrs. Walter Locke & 

Company is Mr. W. J. 

Bradshaw, one of Cal- 
cutta’s leading citizens. 

The influential position 
of the firm is in no small 
measure due to the busi- 
ness ability and popularity 
of its Manager. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHN 
BRADSHAW {Captain, 

Artillery Co,, Calcutta Port 
Defence Volunteers) arrived 
in India in 1885, armed 
with a good Birmmgharn 
training in business, •as 
an assistant to the firm 
of Walsh, Lovett & Co. 

Three years later he estab- 
lished the firm of Messrs. 

Walter Locke & Co., Ld., 
of which firm he is Man- 


aging Director, and the history of 
this business has been one of increas- 



Mr \V. J. Bradshaw. 

ing success. Although essentially the 
man of business, Mr. Bradshaw has 


engaged himself deeply in many civic 
interests. In 1886 he attached himself 
to that popular corps, the Calcutta 
Naval Volunteers, and, after passing 
through all the grades, he was elected 
an officer in 1892. On the Govern- 
ment converting the Naval Volun- 
teers into the “ Port Defence Volun- 
teers” Mr. Bradshaw raised the Artil- 
lery Company attached to that corps. 
He is still an active and enthusiastic 
officer, and his energy and zeal have 
won him wide respect and popularity 
in Volunteering circles. Mr. Biad- 
shaw has been for many years a 
Municipal Commissioner and 
has done a great deal of useful 
w'ork on the General Committee and 
various Sub-Committees. Naturally 
Mr. Bradshaw is attached to that useful 
body, the Calcutta Trades Association. 
In 1900 he was elected Master of 
the As.socialion and he filled the re- 
sponsible position with conspicuous 
ability. J'or some years he was an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate, but 
has recently resigned, for the want of 
time to attend at Court. As a member 
of the Committee of the Sailors’ Home, 
the Seamen’s Institute and the Calcutta 
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Free School he has done excellent 
work. He was a Governor of the 
Mayo Hospital and was appointed by 
Ciovernnient to the new committee ol 
the Calcutta Nurses’ Association. He 
is also a non-official Visitor to the 
Presidency Jail and Alipur Reforma- 
tory. It must also be added that 
Mr. Bradshaw is a Member of the 
Central Committee of the Kalimpong 
Homes and is one of the Council of 
the Anglo-Indian Defence Association. 
As a Mason Mr. Bradshaw has had 
a distinguished career. He has been 
twice Worshipful Master of the Lodge 
“Marine” 232 E.C.; and a Founder, 
and second Worshipful Master and 
now Secretary of Lodge “ Defence” — 
a Lodge for Officers of the Naval, 
Military and Auxiliary Forces. He 
was a Founder of the Lodge “East 
India Arms” for installed Masters 
and its first Senior ^\ arden. He has 
passed through the i)rincipal chairs of 
“Rose Croix ” and “ K. 'F.” and has had 
conferred on him the 30th degree. 
Mr. Bradshaw is a Past District Grand 
Warden of Bengal and is a Member 
of the Committee of the^ Bengal Masonic 
Association and the House Committee 
of the new Freemasons’ Hall. He is 
a Member of the Cathedral Vestry, 
where his strong common sense has 
proved of value. In the world ol 
sport, however, perhaps Mr. Bradshaw 
is known to the widest circle. He has 
always been an enthusiastic ])atron of 
anything savouring of athleticism, and 
his generosity as the donor of prizes for 
competitions is proverbial. He has 
from its initiation been an active 
Member of the Executive Committee 
of the Pre.sidency Athletic Association : 
and football, hockey and cycling in 
Calcutta owe much to his initiative and 
energy. He has never spared him- 
self in this labour of love, and his 
organizing ability has vitalised niany 
sporting clubs. In thus identifying 
himself with the life of C'alcutta in its 
many varying phases, Mr. Bradshaw 
has gained w'ide respect and universal 
popularity. The secret of his success 
has been a whole-hearted enthusiasm 
that carries everything before it and 
refuses to listen to the w^eak-minded 
plea of “My time is too fully occu- 
pied.” He is a Birmingham man, 
having been born in that city on 
June 20th, 1864. 

Messrs. LUND & BLOCKLEY, 
Bombay, Clock and Watch Manu- 
facturers, Silversmiths, etc. 


Just as there are few aristocrats 
nowadays who do not dabble in 
trade, so there are few trades which 
keep themselves free from the 
noise and clamour of the market 
place. Of these the providing of 
tower clocks is eminently one, and 
in Bombay the house oi Lund & 
Blockley is a i>ioneer and a very 
fine example of this fortunate 
business. Mr. George Lund came 
to India twenty-four years ago, 
under a contract with Government, 
to erect the clock of the University 
(or “Rajabai”) tower, which hie 
had already designed and con- 
structed in England. This clock 
has been ever since the chief keeper 
of Bombay’s time ; its chimes are 
very sweet, and it has an unique 



Major Geo. Lcni). 


repertory of music, which it plays 
at intervals throughout the day. 
On the conclusion of his contract, 
Mr. Lund was prevailed ii])on to 
set up in business in Bombay, and 
his house has always been distin- 
guished for the excellence of the 
articles it supplies, whether these 
he clocks and watches, presenta- 
tion cups and trophies, precious 
caskets or jewellery, while turret 
clocks have cropped up all over 
India as the result of the firm's pre- 
sence here. Besides being a suc- 
cessful business man, Mr. Lund 
takes an active part in the public 
life of Bombay. He has been a 
Government nominee to the Muni- 


cipal Corporation continuously 
since 1892. He is Honorary Treas- 
urer of the Sassoon Mechanic’s 
Institute, Honorary Secretary of the 
Bombay centre of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association, and Hono- 
rary Treasurer and Secretary of the 
Adams-Wylie Hospital. The ac- 
tive part which he took, regardless 
of all personal risk, in the plague 
measures of the early days of the 
epidemic were very valuable, as his 
well-known presence allayed the 
suspicion and overcame the oppo- 
sition of the more ignorant natives. 

Since the services of volunteer 
workers in combating plague has 
been discontinued, he has been 
official Plague Hospital visitor for 
the dispensing of discretionary 
relief from Government Funds to 
convalescents in Plague Hospitals, 
to ])rovide fruit and other small deli- 
cacies, to overcome the prejudice 
against the Hosj)itals, and a sum 
0] money on leaving to the labour- 
ing poor only, to provide food 
and lodging till work is again 
obtained. He was made a Justice of 
the Peace in 1897 and is an Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, and a 
Major in the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles. He has the Volunteer Officers 
Decoration, the silver K.T.-H. 
Medal, the Cross of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and the Red Cross of 
Japan. Mr. Lund is a popular man 
in Bombay and one who sets an 
example of that good citizenshij) 
which is so rare and so much needed 
in India. He is a Government 
Inspector of the Hari)ada Lunatic 
Asylum at Thana, and a memlxjr 
of the Managing Committee of 
the Indo-British Institution of 
Bombay. 

Messrs. MacDOWELL & Co. 
Merchants and Agents, Calcutta, 
This firm was established in 1893 
to carry on the business of MacDow 
ell, Metliven & Co., on the dissolu- 
tion of the latter linn in 1893. 
Messrs. MacDowell, Methven & 
Co. were the successors of Messrs. 
Cox Brothers, a very old established 
firm of Manufacturers and Spinners. 
Messrs. Cox Brothers were the 
pioneers of the Jute Trade in Ben- 
gal. They were originally repre- 
sented in Bengal by an Agent, Mr. 
Robert Gentle, on whose decease 
Mr. J. R. Lyell took charge of the 
representation. To the latter 
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tleman was due the establishment 
of what is now known as the Cam- 
perdown Pressing Company, Ld,, of 
which Messrs. MacDowell & Co. 



Mr. J. MacDowell. 


are now Managing Agents. They are 
also Managing Agents of the Canal 
Press Co., Ld. The partners in the 
firm are J ames MacDowell, Alexan- 
der S, Dott and Norris L. MacDowell. 
They are represented by their own 
House in Dundee and by Messrs. 
Wm. F. Malcolm Co. in London. 

Messrs. MACNEILL Company, 
Calcutta. — This firm was estab- 
lished in 1872, its original founders 
being Messrs. Duncan Macneill and 
J ohn Mackinnon. During the thirty- 
four years which have since 
elapsecf, the firm’s increased busi- 
ness and more extended operations 
have led to a corresponding in- 
crease in the proprietary, the j)art- 
ners now being Messrs. John Mac- 
kinnon, Donald Fraser Mackenzie, 
George Lyell, Henry de Courcy 
Agnew and Daniel Currie. 

Messrs. Macneill & Co.’s interests 
are wide ones, embracing as they do 
tea, coal, jute, oil, rope manufactur- 
ing, insurance, and inland naviga- 
tion ; besides these* which may be 
classed as major ones, they have 
minor ones, comprising a sawmill 
fo' making teac' ests, and a printing 
P'ess almost entirely employed in 
meeting their own requirements in 
these lines. 


As owners of, and agents for, 
upwards of a score of Tea Com- 
panies and Estates, situated in 
Assam, Cachar, Sylhet and the 
Northern Duars, the firm’s in- 
terests in this great industry are 
indeed on a large scale, and the 
gardens under their control and 
management have an acreage ag- 
gregating over 25,000 cultivated 
acres, employing upwards of 31,000 
coolies, and giving employment 
also to many Europeans as Ma- 
nagers and Assistants. In the year 
1904 these tea estates yielded a 
cro]) of over 13 million lbs. of tea, 
a total which of itself shows the 
magnitude of the firm’s operations 
in this one industry alone. With 
the great progress that has marked 
the coal industry of Bengal during 
the j)ast two decades, Messrs. 
Macneill & Co. are also closely 
associated, the three Companies 
in Bengal for which thev are the 
Managing Agents, having in 1904 
an output of 524,000 tons ; whilst 
the more latel}^ developed coal- 
fields of Assam have also engaged 
their attention, the Company work- 
ing in that province, and for which 
they are the Agents, having in 
1903 an output of 242,000 tons of 
coal, while the quality placed the 
mineral much liigher than an\’ 
other Indian coal, and on a level 
with Welsh coal. 

As Agents for the Assam Oil 
Company, Messrs. Macneill & Co. 
have very considerable interests 
in furthering the trade in indi- 
genous petroleum, and in competing 
with the importation of American, 
Russian and Burma mineral oils 
in the Indian markets. In 1903 
the Assam Oil Company’s wells at 
Digboi in the I.akhimpur district of 
Assam produced the large quantity 
of two-and-a-half millions gallons 
of crude oil. 

In the staple product of Eastern 
Bengal, jute, Messrs. Macneill & 
Co. are also concerned, being 
Agents for the Ganges Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ld., which m 11 is equipped 
with 569 looms, half of which are 
for weaving heavy sacking and the 
balance for lighter fabrics. The 
Ganges Rope Company is yet an- 
other industry for which the firm 
are Agents, and the plant employed 
for the manufacture of cables and 
ropes of all descriptions is capable 
of turning out 250 tons of the 


manufactured article per mensem. 
In Inland Navigation, Messrs. Mac- 
neill & Co. hold a leading position, 
and as Agents for the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Co., Ld., they 
have under their control a magni- 
ficent fleet of steamers built es- 
pecially for the passenger and 
freight trade between Calcutta and 
Assam and Cachar. The steamers 
of the R. S. N. Co., in conjunc- 
tion with the I. G. N. & Ry. Co. 
run on the Brahmaputra River up 
to Dibrugarh in the N.-E., and on 
the Ganges up to Patna in the 
N.-W., and also in the Delta of 
Bengal, known as the Sunderbuns, 
and maintain a daily service 
between Calcutta and Cachar and a 
tri-weekly service between Calcutta 
and Assam. The fast daily mail 
service between Goalundo and 
Dibrugarh, and between Goalundo 
and Gauhati, run by the R. S. N. 
Co., and the I. G. N. & Ry. 
Co. is an innovation of late years 
introduced by Messrs. Macneill & 
Co., and in the matters of speed, 
cheapening of freights, improved 
accommodation, and regularity of 
service, this Firm have led the way 
to the advantage of the planters 
and traders of the outlying districts 
of Assam and Cachar. In addi- 
tion to the abovementioned ser- 
vices the R. S. N. Co. and the 
I. G. N. & R3^ Co. keep up daily 
communication between Goalundo 
and Naraingunge in connection 
with the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and between Goalundo 
and Chandpur in connection with 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
and Assam-Bengal Railway. Fur- 
ther, they work in agreement with 
these Railways and the Bengal Cent- 
ral Railway in respect of jute and 
general cargo, thus doing away 
with the necessity of the Railways 
having flotillas of their own to feed 
them. Still further, the R. S. N. 
Co. and the I. G. N. & Ry. Co. 
employ special fleets of steamers 
and cargo flats in bringing jute to 
Calcutta. Messrs. Macneill & Co. and 
the I. G. N. & Ry. Co. also run a tri- 
weekly service between Calcutta and 
Chandbally and Cuttack in Orissa. 

The old established and powerful 
Atlas Assurance Company have 
entrusted their agency in Calcutta 
to Messrs. Macneill & Co., and in 
their hanls the Indian business of 
the Company has been veiy pros- 
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perous. The affairs of the Assam 
Railways and Trading Co., Ld., 
are also under this firm's careful 
guidance and capable management. 
The firm owns the Lakhimpur Saw 
Mills in Cachar, and do a large 
business in making tea chests and 
sawing timber. Messrs. Macneill & 
Co.’s enterprises are thus many and 
varied, and it is to the progressive 
spirit of such firms as theirs, that 
the commerce and trade of India has 
attained the magnitude and import- 
ance it now holds amongst the 
dependencies and colonies forming 
the British Empire. 

Mr. DAN CURRIE was born in 
Banff, Scotland, in 1852, and for six 
years studied law in Elgin and Ed in- 



Mr. Dan Currie. 


burgh before setting out for India, 
where he arrived in 1874 and joined 
the firm of Messrs. Macneill & Co., 
in Calcutta, with whom after 22 years' 
service he w,ts made a partner in the 
business. He has had more than 30 
years’ experience of Indian business 
conditions and is a man whose opinion 
carries great weight in the commercial 
world. He has performed useful public 
service on the Calcutta Port Commis- 
sion, and has especially identified 
himself with the working of the Jetties 
and Wharves, and the management 
of the Finance and E.stalilishment 
Committees. He has been an active 
Member of Committee of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, and his energy 


and wide business experience have 
made his services particularly valuable. 
His many business connections with the 
tea industry have led to his interest- 
ing himself in the development of the 
tea trade. Since 1903 he has acted as 
a member of the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee. The Committee have 
done excellent work in develop- 
ing new markets, and the future 
promises a wider field for exploitation. 
I'he developing and fostering of the 
demand for tea in America and on the 
Continent is being taken energetically 
in hand, and i«> this way the planter 
will be relieved of the continual fear 
of overproduction. The business 
men who have ihe matter in hand 
are well equip])ed for the work, 
and the results that have followed 
discriminating expenditure are ht)peful. 

'I’he bad years of overproduction 
and consequent hardshl]) among the 
planting community taught a lesson 
that is being vigorously applied. 'J'he 
imposition of a tax of xoo ])er rent 
by the Home Government on lea has 
hardened the resolve to thoroughly 
exploit foreign markets. Mr. Currie’s 
business ability has proved of great 
service to the Cess Committee 

The MERCANT 1 L E HANK 
OF INDIA, Ld., Bombay. 
When one looks back on the 
course of silver in the world’s money- 
markets during the past half century, 
one is dispo,sed to wonder how any 
financial concern in the silver-using 
countries has managed to survive. 
With the rapid fall of silver many, 
indeed, went under, and the others 
had to make very drastic reforms 
in their organisation. Among the 
latter class was the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China, which was established by 
Royal Charter as far back as 1858. 
The old Bank had a high standing 
in the Eastern exchange business, 
and was severely hit by the adver- 
sities of silver,^ and in 1892 the 
Charter was relinquished and the 
institution re-organizcd under the 
name of the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ld. The benefits of the 
change may lie seen in the great 
increa.se in the Bank’s business, 
the dej)osit and current accounts 
having risen during the last ten years 
to over two millions sterling — more 
than double thdr previous total. 
The Bank’s net profits have, of 
course, risen to a very great figure, 


permitting not only an increase in 
dividends, but substantial transfers 
to the Reserve Fund, which now 
stands at £110,000, which has been 
built up entirely out of profits. 
The authorised capital of the Bank 
is £1,500,000, of which £1,125,000 
is subscribed and £562,500 paid up. 
The Bank negotiates and collects 
bills and grants drafts payable 
at its head office and its branches, 
and issues letters-of-credit for the 
use of travellers. It undertakes 
the purchase and sale of Govern- 
ment securities, stocks and shares, 
and receives the same for safe 
custody, realising interest and 
dividends when due. On current 
deposit accounts the Bank gives 
interest at the rate of 2 per cent on a 
minimum daily balance of Rs. 1,000. 
For deposits exceeding a lakh of 
rupees S])ecial terms are arranged. 
The head office of the Bank is at 
40, Threadneedle Street, London, 
1 ames Campbell, Chief Manager and 
the Directors are Sir Alexander 
Wilson (Chairman), Messrs. R. W. 
Chamney, W. Jackson, R. J. Black 
and J. A. Maitland. The branches 
and agencies are at Bombay, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, Kandy. 
Gallc, Singapore, Penang, Hong* 
Kong, and Shanghai. The Manager 
at Bombay, one of the largest 
branches, is Mr. James Murdoch. 

Messrs. ME AKIN & Co., V’^ictoria 
Brewery, Sonada, near Darjeeling. 
Tliis Establishment is a branch con- 
ducted by this well-known firm of 
Indian brewms, the head brewery 
and offi(’es b..Mng situated at Kasauli 
near Simla. The Victoria J^rewery, 
Sonada. was established in the year 
1886 by the late Mr. H. (L Meakin 
and the business has been carried 
on t‘ver since under the same title. 
The l)rewt*ry employes roughly 
number abf)ut 35 hands all the year 
round and produces some 1,500 
hogsheads of beer annually, the 
beer is brewed entirely from pure 
malt and hops. The latter is of the 
best quality imjiorted from Eng- 
land, the Continent and America, 
and the malt is manufactured from 
barley grown in the Delhi district. 
Messrs. Meakin & Co.’s beers have, 
attained a considerable reputation 
in India. The firm has also 
bran c h e s at Simla, Ranikhet, 
Dalhousie, Chakrata, and Kirkee, 
near Poona. 
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Messrs. MACKINTOSH, BURN 
& Co., Architects, Surveyors, Build- 
ers and Contractors, were estab- 
lished in the year 1834 by Mr. 


and the firm have now put in hand 
the work of re-erecting the main 
portion of tlie Workshops in the 
Bentinck Street Yard, so as to 


ery. The Motor Power of the Work- 
shop Plant is furnished by four 
Steam Engines, there are two large 
Blast Furnaces, so that the firm are 



Wakkiiousk in Stkano Road, Caia i tta. 


Interior of the National Bank, Calcutta. 


] ames Mackintosh , a Scotsman. The 
firm of Mackintosh, Burn and Com- 
])any has, during the 70 y(!ars of its 
existence, steadily increased in re- 
putation and standing until now 
the firm enjoys a leading position 
amongst the Architects and Build- 
ers of Bengal. The firm’s offices 
are at No. 8, Esjdanade, East. 
They employ a large staff of trained 
European Architects and Builders 
to design and carry out their con- 
tracts. The Offices are connected 
with the Workshops by large Go' 
downs stocked with Builders’ 
requisites. 

The Workshops are situated at 
No. 40, Bentinck Street, and cover 
an area of about 5i acres, but 
the space has been found too small 
for the work, and another Yard of 
about 2 ^ acres for storing and cut- 
ting timber has been leased at the 
corner of Chowringhee and Dhur- 
rumtollah, together with an addi- 
tional portion in Bentinck Street. 
These additional Yards have not 
sufficed for the increase of business, 


double the accommodation for car- 
penters and woodworking machin- 


able to do all their own castings ; 
there are also fully equipped Black* 





smiths* Shops, Brass Foundry, and 
Tin Shops. The greater portion of 
the Yard is occupied by Carpenters 
and Woodworking Machinery of 
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put on the market, so that all of 
the bricks manufactured are used 
up in the firm’s own building 
operations. Among the many 
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Bank, the Allahabad Bank, the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
the Locke Buildings, the pre- 
mises of the Young Men*s Christian 
Association, the four Stations 
of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation, the Tagore Castle, 
the Jewish Synagogue and many 
others. 

It is the claim of this firm that 
all things nect*ssarv to the erection 
and adornment of buildings of any 
character or dimension an' made or 
manufactured !)>• themselves. This 
feature works to their constituents* 
advantage in many w^ays for. by 
starting at the beginning, tin' firm 
is abl(‘ to j)roduce articles at the 
lowest j)Ossible price. They are 
practically independent of the local 
mark(*t so that a scarcity of mate- 
rial S('ldom affects them. They an? 
tlu'refore in the best })ossibl(' 
])osition to finish their contracts 
exp(‘ditiously. 

The rectmt dc'v^'lojmiv Ut of sani- 
tary fittings on Western lines has 
necessitated the ri*-organization of 
the Plumbing Department and the 
employmerit of specially qualified 



Tiik Allahabad Bank, 



I'MTKD SlKVK I. ClCH, C'HinVRINcaiKK , C'Al.Cn TA. 


the latest pattern. The firm em- 
ploy some 700 men constantly at 
their works, whilst they employ out- 
side in their building operations 
many thousands more. At Jugger- 
nath Ghat and Alipore the firm 
have large depots for the storage 
and pre])aration of building mate- 
rials, while at Khyroo’s Lane a 
large carting de])6t is ])rovided, 
where also granite stone is crushed 
for making the firm’s paving 
composition, which forms not the 
least important dejmrtment of 
the firm’s wwk and for wdiich the 
demand is steadily incrc;isiug. As 
Messrs. Mackintosh, Burn A’ Co. 
make all their own bricks, the>’ 
own several large brickli(*lds. The 
fields at Akra and Noongee are in 
area about 70 acres, give employ- 
ment to abotit 2,000 men, and 
yield a yearly outturn of about 
20 million bricks. A brickfield in 
the suburb at Doorgapore has re- 
cently been closed by Government 
orders, but another field and 
larger has been started within a 
short distance of the old one. 
None of the firm's bricks are 


buildings recently designed and 
erected by the firm are the United 
Service Club in Chowringhee, the 
premises occupied by the National 


men to supervise the work, as well 
as the furnishing of an adequate 
stock of the latest pattern of 
sanitary fittings. 
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Messrs. MARSHALL, SONS & 
Co., Ld., Engineers. The Calcutta 
house of this great firm is inti- 
mately connected with the enormous 
Tea Industry of Bengal and Assam, 
It is not too much to say that if 
this leading firm of manufacturers 
had not taken in hand the imi)rove- 
ment of the machinery absolutely 
necessary for the production and 
manufacture of tea on a large 
scale, that industry could never 
have risen to its present huge 
proportions, for in every department 
in tea manufacture the clever and 
effective machines under Jackson’s 

C atents, manufactured and handled 
y Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., 
are in universal use. For over a 
quarter of a century, from before 
the time that Indian tea rose to 
its present paramount position on 
the markets of the world, Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons & Co., have been 
sending out a stream of constantly 
improving and highly ingenious ma- 
chines for the purpose of dealing 
with tea leaf in every stage in the 
manufacture of tea. The firm’s 
Tea Rollers, single and double action, 


or Drying Machines for drying the 
manufactured tea, are models of 


Mr. J. Harper. 

ingenuity and efficiency. They 
may be seen wherever tea is grown 



other purpose in the manufacture 
of Black tea have also been per- 
fected by the firm under Jackson’s 
patents till the planter has scarcely 
a thing left to wish for in this line. 
The long list of highly specialised 
machinerj^ supplied by the firm, has 
resulted in nearly every process in tea 
manufacture being made automatic, 
with the result that the cost of tea 
manufacture has shrunk to insig- 
nificance, compared with what it 
was in the days before Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons & Co. adopted Mr. 
Jackson’s patents, and lent the aid 
of their great mechanical skill and 
engineering resources to the devel- 
opment of the machinery needed 
by the Tea Industry. Indian tea 
in the face of falling prices could 
never have grown to its present 
almost universal use had it not 
been for the great cheapening of 
manufacture brought about by the 
Jackson’s patent machinery which 
the firm has handled with such skill 
and success. Although in Calcutta 
to mention the name of the firm of 
Marshall Sons & Co. is to instantly 
turn attention to the tea industry 



One of Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co.’s Engines. 


are famous and to be found in every by Euroj^ans and hold the premier with which they are so closely con- 
tea estate in India and Ceylon, place in tea planters* estimation, nected and for which they have done 
besides Java and minor tea- pro- Sifting, Sorting and Packing Ma- so much, the firm deal widely in 
ducing countries. Their * * Firing ’ ' chines and apparatus for every other kinds of machinery and have a 
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world-wide reputation for all classes 
of machines. Marshall’s Gains- 
borough-made engines and boilers 
have no less a reputation in Bengal 
and Assam than they have else- 
where throughout the world. In 
their Calcutta warehouses they hold 
large stocks of every kind of engineer- 
ing requisites, shafting of the highest 
quality, all parts of machines in the 
shape of plummer blocks, brackets 
and every appliance needed by the 


the various specialities of the firm 
for they hold stocks of all their 
famous machines erected for the 
purpose of exhibition. The order 
prevailing throughout these ware- 
houses is typical of the thorough way 
in which the firm take up everything 
they handle. Travelling cranes 
running throughout the building 
serve every department and render 
the handling of heavy pieces of 
machinery a simple matter to be 


The Bombay Branch of Messrs. 
MARSHALL. SONS cSi Co.’s is 
situated in Hummum Street. The 
firm have very large and extensive 
works at Gainsborough, England, 
established in the year 1848, and 
called the Britannia Works, which 
may almost be taken as forming 
Gainsborough itself, for nearly 
one-fourth of its population of 
about 18,000 people has been 
employed by them as engineers, 



Messrs. Mar.shall, .Sons & Co.’s Machinkry Warkuocse. 


practical engineer for the putting 
together of machines and the fitting 
of factories. Their catalogues con- 
tain lists of articles in this line 
too lengthy to summarise. These 
catalogues are kept up to date 
and form a complete guide to the re- 
quirements of those connected with 
the manufacture and management 
of machinery of every sort. A visit 
to Marshall’s great warehouses 
in Clive Street will gain a view of 
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got through without any of the 
fuss incident where the native of 
India effects such work by hand. 
The offices in the U})per floor of 
the building are second to none 
in Calcutta, for their perfect ap- 
pointments. The Calcutta Branch 
contains the head office of which 
Mr. John Harper is the firm’s 
General Manager in India. The 
local Assistant Manager being Mr. 
G. J. Cassie. 


draughtsmen, clerks, workmen, etc. 
The works occupy upwards of 
nineteen acres of ground, besides 
those opened in recent years by the 
side of the River Trent, which 
cover another nine acres. And 
twenty-eight acres are fully needed 
to enable Messrs. Marshall, Sons & 
Co. to meet with promptitude the 
great demands which are made 
from nearly all parts of the world 
upon their powers of production. 
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The works comprise various depart- 
ments which contain an enormous 
stock of duplicates and fittings 
ready to be sent out at a short 
notice. The electric shop is an ex- 
tensive building with a gallery run- 
ning all round it and is furnished 
with 25-ton travelling cranes. The 
basement forms a large array of 
modern tools for completing the fit- 
tings for the various machines, the 
galleries being occupied by drilling 
and other machines, all of which 
seem to go with a precision equal 
to clockwork. Then there is the 
department for testing engines and 
boilers, etc., the erecting and turn- 
ing shops, the boiler makers’ shop, 
the brass foundry, the tool-making 
shop, the finishing department, the 
machine shop, the pattern-making 
shop, the thrashing-machine depart- 
ment and various other sections 
which are necessary to deal with 
the numerous demands. Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons & Co. are also the 
largest manufacturers in the world 
of all steam and other appliances for 
modern agricultural purposes, and 
the works situated on the banks of 
the River Trent contain extensive 
sheds for storing, thrashing, dress- 
ing, finishing, and other machines 
for use in agriculture. There are 
also huge stacks of pig iron which 
provide for the consumption of 
the furnaces at the works. 

They have also a branch in Lon- 
don, in Farringdon and Castle 
Streets, E.C., where a very exten- 
sive business is done. 

About 14 years ago they estab- 
lished themselves in Calcutta and 
have been supplying boilers, engines 
and various kinds of machinery to 
a great number of imj)ortant in- 
dustries in the East. The very 
large and extensive business that 
they carried on in the Western 
Presidency induced them to open 
a branch in Bombay in the year 
IQOO, and within a short period 
it has grown so rapidly that they 
have found it necessary to build 
their own Offices, Show Rooms 
and Machinery Godowns. These 
are being erected at the corner 
of Ballard Road, , adjoining the 
Offices of the Port Commissioners. 
They will consist of a four-storied 
building of stone, designed by Mr. 
C. F. Stevens. Architect, Bombay, 
with godowms adjoining the Office. 
Electric lifts and all latest applian- 


ces will be introduced into the new 
premises. Messrs. Marshall, Sons & 
Co. arc Engine Suppliers to the 
Government of India, the Indian 
State Railways, Dockyards and 
Poona Gun Carriage Works. They 
have supplied seven big engines 
for the new Small Arms Factory, 
three engines at Ishapur and two 
for the Engineers* Training College, 
so that nearly all the works are 
driven by Messrs. Marshall, Sons* 
engines. Now that the prejudices 
against electric power have been 
greatly removed, the development 
of electric lighting and traction 
throughout the world is progressing 
at so rapid a pace, more especially 
in the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies, that English Firms 
are now devoting their sole atten- 
tion to the exploitation of India. 
Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., in 
conjunction with Messrs. Cromp- 
ton &Co., Ld., of Chelmsford and 
London, a well-known Electric 
Light Firm, have extended their 
business in India, and the combina- 
tion of these two powerful firms will 
cause a revolution in electric light- 
ing and traction developments in 
the East, both concerns having 
resources which are practically un- 
limited in capital and stock. 

Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co. have 
Agencies in China, Singapore and 
Rangoon, and all important places 
in the Far East. The vast indus- 
trial operations that are in existence 
and that are being floated, all need 
machinery of the latest ty])e, and 
there can be no two opinions that 
electrical operations have proved 
greatly superior to those of past 
decades. 

Mr, J. Harf)er is the General 
Manager in India, and Mr. F. 
Harrison, who for several years was 
an assistant in the Calcutta Branch, 
has recently been appointed Mana- 
ger of the Bombay Branch. Mr. 
Harper came to this country in 
1890 to start the Calcutta Branch, 
which, from a small beginning, has 
gradually developed into one of the 
largest and most successful Engi- 
neering undertakings in the East, 
the natural result of that energy 
and enterprise which are character, 
istics of the Home Firm. 

Mr. FRANK HARRISON, 
M.I.MECH.E., Manager, Messrs. Mar- 
shall, Sons & Co., Ld., Engineers, 


Bombay, was born in the year 1865, 
and educated at Gainsborough. He 
was apprenticed with Messrs. Mar- 
shall, Sons & Co., Ld., in the year 
1880, and during his apprenticeship 
he attended the Scientific Classes 
held at Gainsborough. In the year 
1884 he assisted in the erection of 
the whole of the machinery at the 
Manchester Guardian Printing Office. 
In the following year he erected the 
motive power at Messrs. W. D. & 
H. O. Wills’ Central Tobacco Fac- 
tory, Bedminster, Bristol. Having 
obtained the necessary mechanical 
experience, he was elected a Member 
of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, 1-oudou. During the 
years 1886-7, he was engaged at the 
Liverpool Exhibition in charge of 
the motive power driving the whole 
of the Electric Light Plant. In the 
year 1888, he was appointed 
Assistant to the Manager of the 
Engineering Department of Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons& Co. at their Works 



Mr. Frank Harrison. 


at Gainsborough, and eventually 
became Assistant Manager of that 
Department. He remained in that 
capacity until he came out to 
India in 1893, after serving 

as Engineer -and Assistant Manager 
at Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co.*s 
Calcutta Branch for nearly ten 
years, he was ap^inted Manager 
of their Bombay Branch. 
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Mr. JAMSETJt FRAMJl the prospects not over bright, but branch of his business caused him 

MAD AN, wholesale and retail Mer- with characteristic energy, he set heavy losses, which, however, were 

chant, No. 5, Dhurumtollah Street, himself to succeed in this* line. He fully Vecouped by the success of his 
Calcutta. Mr. Madan’s name is worked his way up and his abilities mercantile transjictions. His great 
widely known throughout Northern enabled him to reach the top of the organizing alnlities enabled him to 

India. In every cantonment the j)rofession, and as a result he obtained carryout his contracts with such 

a ])artuershi]) in the Company, satisfaction to his clients, that he be- 
the other partners being Dr. N. N. came one of thtdeading contractors in 
Pc^ekli, Mr. Sakloth, and Mr. D. M. the supply and transport of goods. 
Wacha. This was in the year 1875. This led to his obtaining a largecom- 
fhe Company made a sufficiency dur- missari at order to supj)ly the army 
ing the next six years. Mr. Madan’s with everything required by it. He 
own statement is that he “ made a established branches and agencies 
little money in the theatrical busi- and executed orders over a vast 
ness,” but these were not the days of range of country. As a specimen of 
his great things. He was then 25 his enter])rise, he established shops 
years of age. With Rs. 15,000 in every twenty miles from Siliguri to 
hand he entered the state of matri- Chambi. Mr. Madan^s operations, 
mony and decided to try his fortune under the encouragement he received 
in Karachi. This proved the turning from all those who had had such good 
point of hiscareer. Up to then he does reason to be satisfied with the manner 
not seem to have ever contemplated in which he had dealt with them, be- 
biisiness of a commercial character, came vast. A handsome income now 
but being attracted to an auction rewards the earnest work and busi- 
sale by chance while in Karachi, ness Stigacity of a gentleman who in 
he found that the goods of a large benefiting liimself has also benc- 
merchant were being disposed of to fited many thousands of others, 
the highest bidder by order of the 

Sujireme Court. He took the oppor- Messrs. MEYER BROTHERS, 
tuni tv and bought up a considerable Merchants and Agents, Pollock 
quantity of the goods offered, ui)on Street, Calcutta. This well-known 
which, with characteristic shrewd- 
ness, he realised a profit of Rs. 2,000. 
catering of Mr. Madan kreps the This was pretty good for a novice’s 

military community in touch with venture in commercial speculation, 

the necessities and luxuries of civib and at this time, Mr. Madan was a 

ization, and the civilian element is novice in such matters. This chance 

equally indebted to this enterprising transaction opened his cyt s to the 

geiithmian in hiscapacity of universal great advantages to be found in 

provider to the utmost limi ts of India, commerce as an investment far more 

Mr. J. F. Madan is a self-made man lucrative than any to be found on tlie 

in the strictest sense of the word, stage. He accotxlijigly devoted him- 

His great enterprises have been the self to the buying u]) of stocks at 

result of his work in inception and auction sales, visiting many cities in 

execution. Born in India in the year the ])ursuit of this business and 

1856, he was sent for his education making profits more or less large, 

to the Parsee Benevolent School but always ])rofits, his natural 

founded by Sir jamsetjee Jeejee- commercial instincts standing him 

bhoy. While still at schooL luMnet in good stead. Tlu’se transactions 

with what at first seemed a misfor- turning out so well emboldened 

tune, but which w'as in the end him to start business on a more 

undoubtedly the making of him. regulai' scale. In ])artnership with 

Ilis father suffered heavy losses by Mr. Sakloth he established a business 

tlie failunM)f the Bombay Land Re- in Calcutta, but after two years of 

clamation Hank, and yotmg Madan’s ])artnership, in the year 1885, the 

studies were perforce l ut short. He partners decided to try their fortunes 

had to leave school and launch separately, and accordinglyMr. Madan 

himself upon the worhl of work at an opened an establishment at No. 5, 

early age. There was little ])romise Dhurumtollah Street, Calcutta. Once and ])rominent firm was started in 

of th(' future commercial success he in ])ossession of a fixed place of busi- in the y^ear 1867 by the three 

has attained in his first line of ness of his own, Mr. Mack n’s ad van- brothers, Reuben, Manasseh and 

employment. He obtained an cement was ra])id and steacly. He Elias Meyer, under the style and 

rngagiuneiit in a theatrical c(jm- had never severc'd his connert ion with title of R. Meyer in Calcutta, 

pany. The solary was small, and theatrical euterpiise, but of late this Singapore and Rangoon. The 
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latter branch was from the begin- 
ning carried on under the st^de of 
Meyer Brothers, and later on 
the same title was adopted by 
the Calcutta and Singapore houses. 
After a very successful business 
career Mr. Reuben Meyer died in 
1884, and the concern was carried 
on by Messrs. M. and E. Meyer, 
until the year 1889 when Mr. E. 
Meyer took over the whole business. 
This he conducted until 1897, when 
he gave up the name of Meyer 
Brothers and started a new firm in 
Singapore under the style and title 
of E. Meyer & (0., the Calcutta firm 
continuing to hold the title of Meyer 
Brothers. The large business of 
Messrs. Meyer Brothers is carried on 
in o])iiim, gunnies, rice and many 
other commodities. They tradt^ with 
Ihirma, China, Java and Bangkok 
(Siam). Formerly a large imjmrt 
business was transacted by the firm, 
but now they confine themselves to 
exports alone. They are very largely 
interested in the jute industry ; Mr. 
E. Meyer is one of the oldest estab- 
lished merchants in the gunny trade, 
is a large house property-owner, and 
is Managing Director of the Khardah 
Co., Ld., which ranks now as one of 
the ])rincipal Jute Mills in India. 
Mr. E. Meyer was born in Bagdad, 
where his father was a merchant. 
He was quite a lad when his father 
died, and he has owed his advance- 
ment to his own exertions. He 
married in England in 1893 and 
has three daughters. 

Messrs. MOLL, SCHHTTE Co., 
I, Lall Bazar Street, Calcutta, was 
founded in 1894 by Peter Arnold 
Moll and Otto Albrecht vSehutte, the 
latter retiring from the firm in 1902. 
The firm has branches in Delhi 
and Cawnjiore and ]^rinci])ally does 
business in piece-goods and i)aper, 
besides a small business in produce 
and jute fabrics. They are also 
Managing Agents of the Bengal 
Bone Mills and the Nilgiri Granite 
and Stone Co., Ld. 

Messrs. A. 1 . MANTACHEFF 
Co., Oil Importers, etc., Bombay, 
was established in Bcynbay in 1897, 
and carries on a large and extensive 
trade in the imjmrtation of Kcro- 
‘ ine oil in cases and tins. The chief 
olTice for Bombay Presidency is at 
P>oiul )ay, with branch at Karachi, and 
for Bengal Presidency in Calcutta. 
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It is one of the largest producing 
and trading companies in the world 
and has branches and agencies in 
various parts of Europe and Asia, 
the chief office being at Tiflis, Russia, 
with oil wells producing yearly on 
an average 200 millions of gallons of 



Mr. R. Mkrabofk. 


oil and having extensive refineries 
at Baku. Their Ram Brand is well 
known and is in great demand every- 
where owing to its purity and supe- 
rior qualities. It is brought to Bom- 
bay from Batoum where the case oil 
factories are situate and a part tran- 
shipped by native vess(ds ]>roceeding 
to Karachi, Kathiawar, Persian 
Gulf, African and Malabar Coast 
Ports. 

Mr. R. Meraboff, who start(‘d the 
Indian business, is the Manager of 
the Firm in Bombay. He is an 
Armenian subject of Russia and has 
been connected with the oil industry 
for many years. The Company 
now proposes to have Bulk Oil In- 
stallations and Tanks all over India. 

Messrs, MARSLAND, PRICE & 
Co., Engineers and Contractors, 
Bombay. This rising young firm of 
constructional Engineers first started 
business on the ist of January, 1900, 
and by their energy and progressive 
methods have already estal)lished 
themselves in the front rank of their 
profession in India. The secret of 
their success is not far to seek. They 
are the first firm in India to grasp the 


value of re-inforced concrete con- 
struction, and to make its teachings 
their own. Simultaneously, they 
toresaw that the principal re-inforc- 
ing material in concrete construction 
would be Expanded Metal, and with 
commendable enterprise they there- 
upon obtained from the Expanded 
Metal Company their agency for 
India. The agency was well placed, 
and the Company may congratulate 
themselves, not upon having secured 
merely active Agents for buying and 
selling their material, but upon 
possessing, in Marsland, Price & Co., 
progressive coadjutors in spreading a 
practical knowledge of the science of 
combining steel and concrete for 
almost every constructional purpose. 
Facts are stubborn things, and no 
further demonstration of the unique 
position held by Marsland, Price & 
Co., in the engineering world in 
India, is needed, than the following 
instructive incident which speaks for 
itself. One of the leading Municipal 
bodies in I ndia, acting upon the advice 
of experts, had resolved that a certain 
important work should be constructed 
of reinforced concrete. Tenders 
were about to be called for, when the 
city fathers were informed by their 
own Engineers that this course 



Mr. MAR.SLAND. 


would be but a waste of time and 
money, as the only contractors in 
I ndia who could carry out the work, 
or who had a pro}>er knowledge of 
the subject, were Marsland, Price 





& Co. of Bombay. The general 
reader may ask what is this new 
cult in building construction. What 
is this wonderful material or combin- 
ation of materials which has been 
shewn to be indestructible, ever- 
lasting, never requiring repairs, 
fire-proof, thief-proof, vermin-proof, 
damp-proof, the best for earth- 
quake shocks, and yet economical ? 
In short, wkal is reinforced concrele* 
Re-inforced concrete consists of in- 
troducing iron or steel sections 
into the substance of the concrete 
in such a manner and in such })osi- 
tions as to take U]) those stresses 
which cannot be resisted by the con- 
crete unaided. In steel and concrete 
we have two materials, of which the 
most prominent features are, res})ec- 
tively, strength and durability. The 
use of concrete began with tlie dawn 
of civilization, while steel is as old as 
the sword. It was not, however, 
until the close of the nineteenth 
century that the attention of Engi- 
neers Was directed to the enormous 
advantages to be gained by a com- 
bination of the two materials. The 
first re-inforced concrete structure 
known to the world was a small boat 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1855. A few years later a French 



Mr. A. B. Prick. 

gardener constructed very success- 
fully some re-inforced concrete pots 
for shrubs. This led to experiments 
being made, and a thorough study 
of the subject was undertaken by 
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Engineers of all nationalities. The 
problem that confronted them was 
how to effect the combination of 
steel and concrete in such a way as 
to satisfy the requirements both of 



Mr. R. A. Willis. 

artistic design and scientific con- 
struction. The solution was not to 
be found in the emjdoyment of ihv, 
two materials separatc‘ly, as occurs 
when steel columns are erected and 
cased wdth concrete, or when steel 
girders and joists an*, laid ai.d buried 
in the concrete. It had to be looked 
for in the combination of concreti; 
and steel in such a way as to jiroduce 
what is j)ractically a new material, 
])crmitting the retention of recog- 
nized architec'tural forms, and of tin* 
solidity that characterizes masonry 
construction, while ensuring am])le 
stability, strength, and stiffness, the 
three essential conditions of eipiili- 
briurn. The result is the introdiu - 
tion of the composite material des- 
cribed variously as concrete-steel, 
steel -concrete, fcrro-concn‘te, ar- 
moured concrete, and, as we have 
styled it in this article, re-inforced 
concrete. With this system of con- 
struction in India, the name of 
Marsland, Price & Co. is alrt'ady 
indissolubly linked. They are not 
only the pioneers in India of this 
method of building, but they are also 
the leading exjierts in re-inforced 
concrete work. This position has not 
been attained by accident, but has 
been fairly won by self-sacrifice, 
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j)atient research and practical exjier- 
iment, enterprise, severe sjiecializing 
of the subject, and by all the quali- 
ties which go to the making of a 
successful, honest, and useful jiublic 
business. 

Messrs. MASSEY & CO., jute 
Brokers, carry on a large business in 
Bengal’s staple product, jute and 
jut(^ fabrics. Mr. IVIontague Massey, 
the senior ])artner of this linn, is a 
native ol Chester, England. He 
arrived in India in the year igOo, 
and first joined the firm of Messrs. 
W. C. Stewart & Co. This firm 
failed about (he time of the great 
cyclone of igbq, and after remain- 
ing for two years winding u]) the 
business, Mr. Massey joiiunl the 
firm ol Messrs. Borrodaile Schiller 
(S: C'o., and became Manager of their 
tea department, with whom he re- 
mained uj) to the year i86() when ho 
])roc(H‘dt‘d to England. Returning 
to India, he next joined a firm of 
produce brokers and two years later 
decideil to o])en business on his own 
account in jute ])roduce, etc. The 
presimt designation of the firm has 
i)een arrived at after several changes 
of style. It was constituted under 
its presi'iit title in iqoT and is now 



Mr. MONTAtU'K Massky. 

carritid on by the ])artners, Montague 
Massey, C. I). Stewart and W. G. 
Marteili, all three experienced men, 
the main business being jute and 
jute fabric.s. 
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Messrs. MARTIN & Company, 
Engineers and Contractors, Jackson 
House, Calcutta. This Firm, found- 


Messrs. Martin & Co. have con- 
structed water-supply, drainage and 
similar public works throughout 
Be gal and other 
provinces, as well 
as in Native States; 
and in Calcutta and 
Bombay their oper- 
ations in this direc- 
tion have l^en on 
a very extensive 
scale, their more 
recent works in 
Calcutta being the 
Drainage outfall 
suburban sewerage, 
and the unfiltered 
wat er- supply . 
Among other im- 
portant water- 
supply works erect- 
ed by the firm are 
those at Allahabad, 
Benares, Cawnpore, 
Agra Cantonment, 
Lucknow, Meerut, 
A r r a h , Berham- 
pore, Srinagar 
PCashmere) and 
Tansa Duct Works 
(Bombay). Archi- 
tecture and build- 
ing is a large 
department of 
Messrs. Martin & 
Co.’s business, their 
Chief Architect 
being Mr. Edward 



Thornton, f.r.i.b.a., and palaces, 
public buildings, and residences 
arc now in course of erection by 
the firm in different parts of the 
country. Of these, the Tipperah 
Palace built for His Highness the 
Maharajali of Tipperah, the Royal 
Insurance Company’s premises, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, and the 
Mysore Memorial at Kalighat, stand 
out prominently as buildings, each of 
a type fully appropriate for the pur- 
poses for which it Wtis intended and 
designed. The Mysore Memorial at 
Kalighat is an unique work of its 
kind, fully exemplifying the best 
traditions of Eastern architectural 
art and design. 

This temple was erected by the 
Government of Mysore in memory of 
the late Maharaja who died in Cal- 
cutta in 1897, and whose body was 
cremated on the spot where the me- 
morial stands on tlie banks of Tolly’s 
Nullah at Kalighat. The buildings 
include the temple, ghat, pavilion and 
gateway. The temple, pavilion and 
ghat were constructed from designs 
by their resident architect, Mr. 
Edward Thornton, f.r.i.b.a., from 
instructions given by the late Sir 
Sheshadri Iyer, the celebrated Dewan 
of the Mysore State, and from details 
from old temples at Mysore supplied 
by Mr. Standish Lee, Superintending 
Sanitary Engineer to the Mysore Gov-, 
ernment, who designed the gateway. 
The temple is in the Dravidian style 


ed in 1875, occupies a leading 
position amongst the Engineering 
and Contracting Firms m India. 
Established in the above men' 
tioned year by Mr. Thomas 
Acquin Martin, now Sir Thomas 
Acquin Martin, A 7 ., the progress 
of the firm has been one of 
steady prosperity, and the name 
of Messrs. Martin & Co. is 
synonymous with good work, 
enteri)rise and large undertakings. 
Since the death of Sir Thomas 
Acquin Martin, Mr. R. N. 
Mookerjee, Mr. C. W. Walsh and 
Mr. Harold P. Martin are the 
partners and the firm’s o|)erations 
as Civil Engineers and Contractors 
extend from one end of India 
to the other, even to Cabul, in 
which city they were represented 
by Mr. Frank Martin, who resided 
there from 1895 until quite 
recently. 



Tiik Mysork Memorial, Kalighat. 
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and is very massive in structure and the Baraset and Basirhat Light Rai I- between Delhi and Saharanpur. 
rich in detail of carved stone, bracket way, and they have now under These light railways serve as feeder 
capitals, pierced stone windows, and construction another light Railway lines to the larger Railway systems, 

and are admirably adapted to open 
U]) the country at a moderate cost* 
Messrs. Martin & Co. are also 
interested in the important and 
increasing Jute Industry of Bengal, 
being until recently the Manning 
Agents for the Arathoon Jute Mills, 
established by Mr. T. Arathoon 
and situated on the north-east out- 
skirts of Calcutta. On their com- 
pletion Messrs. Martin & Co. took 
over the Managing Agency of the 
Company. The buildings and works 
cover an area of many acres, and the 
Mill, whichis one of 670 looms, equip- 
j)ed witli the latest and most modern 
machinery, gives regular employ- 
ment to some five thousand hands, 
and a staff of skilled Europeans. 

The extensive collieries at 
Kosoonda, worked by the Kosoonda 
and Nyadee Collieries, Ld., under 
Messrs. Martin & Co.*s direction, 
is another of the firm’s important 
undertakings, as also the Hooghly 
Docking and Engineering Co., Ld,, 

delicate plaster enrichments, gro- 
tesque masks and other devices. 

Messrs. Martin &: Co. have materi- 
ally added to the architectural beau- 
ties of Calcutta by the many hand- 
some buildings erected in this city by 
them of late years, and their new 
office in Clive Street, recently com- 
pleted, will compare with any in 
Calcutta. To this firm also was en- 
trusted the very important work of 
putting in the foundations for the Vic- 
toria Memorial, a work requiring much 
skill and care in its execution, as 
they will have to safely bear the vast 
superstructure presently to be erect- 
ed on them as an all-time Memorial 
to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Amongst other large works and 
important projects in which Messrs. 

Martin & Co. are interested, may be 
mentioned “The Bengal Iron and 
Steel Company,” Limited, of which 
they are theManagingAgentsinIndia. 

Messrs. Martin & Co. are also the 
pioneers of the light Railway systems 
in Bengal, utilizing district roads 
for this purpose. The great success 
obtained by their first venture in this 
branch of Engi neer ing — the H o wrah- 
Amta Light Railway, has led to their 
constructing the Howrah-Sheak- 
halla Light Railway, the Ranaghat- 
Krishnagar Light Railway, the 

Bukhtiarpur-Behar Light Railway, The South British Insurance Company’s Offices, Clive Street, Calcutta. 




The Maharaja of Tipperah’s Palace (interioi). 
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and their brickfields, lime kilns, 
timber yards, machinery, and store 
yards are tlie necessary adjuncts 
of a large and thriving under- 
taking. 

The BENGAL IRON AND 
Sl'EEL Company, Limited, is the 
pioneer company of an industry 
which should in time undoubtedly add 
greatly to the wealth of the country, 
and develop its resources. At present 


from an almost purely agricultural class 
of labourer ; and even this source was 
an unreliable one, depending, as it 
did, on the agricultural prosperity, or 
otherwise, of the rural districts from 
which it was obtained. Sustained 
perseverance and renewed untiring 
energy have at length overcome this 
difficulty and the Company now have 
ample labour of their own training, 
and are now well supplied with suffi- 
cient trained workmen to carry on 


The output of pig iron is about one 
thousand tons per week, which find a 
ready sale throughout India, the Rail- 
way administrations being large buyers. 
The Company also turns out over a 
thousand tons per month of castings, 
consisting chiefly of Railway pot 
sleepers, chairs, water-pipes and 
columns, and other cast-iron goods. 
The latest improved English methods 
are used in the casting of water-pipes, 
these being cast vertically in dry sand 



their works are the only one turning 
out iron and steel made from indig- 
enous materials in the country, and 
their manufactures arc bought freely, 
being in quality fully equal to similar 
goods imported from England or 
elsewhere. At its outset the Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company had many 
difficulties to overcome, notably the 
great difficulty in obtaining skilled, or 
even partially trained labour for the 
works, having to draw their supply 


their operations without hindrance on 
this score. The works are situated at 
Barrakur, Bengal, and give employ- 
ment to many thousands of Natives 
under a staff of some fifty Europeans. 

I'he Company has a Capital of 
;£’4 oo,ooo sterling and has expended 
over this sum in plant, machinery, 
landed property, buildings, etc., and 
paid in 1904 a dividend of 6 per cent, 
per annum on its Preference shares, 
and 4 per cent, on its Ordinary shares. 


moulds and, being in every way equal 
to the imported articles, command a 
ready local market. 

I’he addition of Steel Works to the 
Iron Works was completed in June 
1905, and steel of a good quality has 
been produced. The Company own 
extensive coalfields in addition to their 
other properties. 

Messrs. Martin & Co. are the Manag- 
ing Agents in India, and there is a Board 
of Directors and Offices in London, 
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Colonel Alexander J. Filgate, r.e., 
being the Chairman of the Home 
Board. 


Sir THOMAS ACQUIN MARTIN, 
late of the firm of Messrs. Martin 
& Co., Calcutta, was born in War- 
wickshire, England, in the year 1851, 
a son of the late Mr. P. W. Marlin, 
a Birmingham manufacturer. Sir 
Thomas Acquin Martin was educat- 
ed at the Oratory, Edgbas ton, one of 
the pleasant suburbs of Birmingham, 
and after gaining mercantile experi- 
ence and training at Home for a few 
years he came out to India in the 
latter part of 1874. He commenced 
his Indian career by founding a firm 
to carry on business lis merchants, 
engineers, and contractors, which 
is the present firm of Messrs. 
Martin Sc Company, of Clive 
Street, Calcutta, Civil Engineers and 
Contractors. Sir Acquin Martin’s 
labours were not confined to the 
Bengal Presidency alone, his firm 
having been closely identified with 
engineering works of tlie first magni- 
tude in many other ])arts of India 
(and even across its borders), such as 
the Tansa duct works, providing the 
City of Bombay with a constant 
supply of pure water from a dis- 
tance of some forty miles, over very 
broken country, to the erection and 
full equipment of the large and ex- 
tensive arsenal and factories for the 



manufacture of ammunition, and nu- 
merous workshops for nearly all 
general purposes in Cabul. Sir Ac- 
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quin’s connection with Cabul and the 
Rulers of Afghanistan dated from 
the year 1886, when Sir Salter 
Pyne, c.s.i., on behalf of the 
firm of Martin Sc Co., visited the 
Afghan Capital. Sir Acquin Mar- 
tin gained more especially the full 
confidence of the late Ameer Ab- 
dur Rahman, which led to his se- 
lection by that potentate to accom- 
pany the Shahzada Nasir-ullah 
Khan, his second son, on the oc- 
casion of that Prince's visit to Eng- 
land in 1895. This delicate and 
onerous task met with His late 
Highness’s fullest appreciation, and 
also that of Sir Acquin Martin’s own 
countrymen, and he was rewarded 
by receiving the honour of Knight- 
hood at the hands of Her late Maj- 
esty Queen Victoria, and the thanks 
of the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in Council. 

Amongst other matters which 
deeply engaged Sir Acquin Martin’s 
attention was the extension of railway 
communications with outlying dis- 
tricts, and he was a strong advocate 
for introducing into India light 
narrow guage feeder lines, and may 
fairly he said to be the pioneer 
of these railways, the utility of which 
has been now well established. 

Sir AcquinMar tin was also concern- 
ed in the development of the iron, 
steel and coal resources of the 
country, his firm being the managing 
agents of the Bengal Iron S: Steel 
Co., Ld., the only works of this kind 
in India, and which turn out large 
quantities of iron and steel, equal 
in quality to the imported article. 

Mr. R A J E N D R A NATH 
MOOKERJKIC, C.E., of the firm of 
Messrs. Martin Sc Co.. Fhigineers, 
etc., Calcutta, w'as born at l^asirhat 
in the year 1854. Educated at the 
London Missionary School and 
Presidency College,' Calcutta. Pur- 
sued his engineering course at the 
Calcutta Civil Engineering College. 
Mr. Mookerjee commenced business 
on his own account in 1878 as a 
Contractor and did a considerable 
share of the work in the construction 
of the Calcutta Water Works. In 
1889, he was associated with the 
then Mr. Acquin Martin of the firm 
of Messrs. Walsh, Lovett Sc Co., in a 
joint contract for the Allahabad 
Water Works, which they success- 
fully constructed. He joined Sir 
Acquin Martin in the year 1892 


and started the firm of Martin & 
Co. in partnership. Mr. Mooker- 
jee is greatly interested in all Indian 
industries, manufactures, etc. He 
is Chairman of the Indian Store Co. 



Mr. R. N. Mookerjee. 

and Honorary Secretary of the 
Calcutta Orphanage, of which he is 
one of the founders. 

Mr. EDWARD THORNTON, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the firm of 
Messrs. Martin Sc Co., Calcutta. 
The town of Calcutta, as well as 
many other centres, owe much to 
the skill of Mr. Thornton. In partic- 
ular there are many specimens of 
his art in the new business j)reniises 
w h i c h are rising everywhere 
throughout the commercial quar- 
ters of the town of Calcutta, and 
transforming the asj)ect of the 
place. The offices of Messrs. Martin 
& Co., the South British Insurance 
Co. buildings, and the designs for 
the new Chartered Bank, etc., are all 
striking additions to the buildings 
of the town by the hand of an ar- 
chitect who knows how to combine 
utility with beauty. Many other 
buildings (in whose construction 
the architect had a freer hand) also 
give evidence of Mr. Thornton’s 
skill — the Palace at Agartallah, 
and the Queen Victoria Memorial 
Hospital at the same town. The 
E])iscopal Throne and other works 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Albert 
Victor Hospital, the residence of 
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the Maharajah of Dighapattia, the 
Deaf and Duml) Institute, and My- 
sore Memorial, give an indication 
of the varied nature of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s Calcutta practice. Mr. Thorn- 
ton won the premium of Rs. 2,000 
for the Lahore General Post Office, 
the second premium for the Mili- 
tary Secretariat Competition, and 
also the competitions for the two 
district offices for the Calcutta 
Corporation at Alipore and Corn- 
wallis Street. 

Mr. Thornton is the son of Dep- 
uty Surgeon-General Sir James 
Thornton, k.c.b., of the Indian 
Medical Service, and was born in 
the year 1869, receiving his educa- 
tion at Queen wood Col lege, Hamp- 
shire, and King’s College School, 



Mr Kdwako Thoknton. 


London. Showing a strong bent 
towards architectural work, and 
possessing considerable capacity 
for recognising beauty in art, 
with distinct leanings towards the 
imaginative and ornate style of 
the East, he was articled to Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, f.r. i.b.a., and 
served three years with that gentle- 
man, visiting France and Germany 
in the course of his studies. In 
the year 1891 he commenced 
])ractice on his own account, 
and, on passing the examination 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was elected an Associ- 
ate in 1892, and a Fellow in 1904. 
He practised in London for some 
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years and was associated with Mr. 

A. H. Ryan-Tenison, f.r. i.b.a., in 
several important works. In 1898 
he was appointed architect to his 
present firm and proceeded to India. 
Mr. Thornton is also known as the 
illustrator of several books, amongst 
others his father’s work, “ Memories 
of Seven Campaigns,” in which 
the experiences of the veteran were 
condensed. 

Mr. ROOSTUMJEE DHUNJEE- 
BHOY MEHTA, c.i.e., was born 
in Bombay on the 26th July, 1849. 
He belongs to the “Shenshais ” or 
the Imperial class — a class which 
counts among its members several 
notabilities, including two distin- 
guished Baronets. He received his 
vernacular education at a local Guz- 
rati school, and when nine years of 
age was placed in the Bombay 
Branch school. 

In the year i860, his father, Mr. 
Dhunjet^bhoy Byrarnjee Mehta, 
made up his mind to settle in 
Calcutta, and with his family left 
Bombay, travelling by sea, railway 
communication not being existent in 
those days between Bombay and 
Calcutta, for the Capital of India. 
On arrival in Calcutta Mr. R. D. 
Mehta joined the Bengal Academy, 
an educational institution opened 
and managed by the late Mr. Charles 
D’Cruze, an educationist of repute. 

After com])leting his education 
Mr. Mehta was placed with the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Apear & 
Company as an apprentice, his 
father being desirous that he should 
have a sound commercial training. 
Mr. Mehta showed considerable 
aptitude for business, and his steady 
habits, business capacity, honesty 
and winning manners secured for 
him the goodwill and sympathy 
of the late Mr. Seth Aratoon Apear 
and Mr. A, G. Apear, with both of 
whom he was a favourite. 

After remaining with the firm 
for two years Mr. Mehta left to 
join his father’s business, Messi's. 

B. Mehta & Company, which 
was at that time in a flourishing 
condition, carrying on an extensive 
trade with China and having a 
Branch at Hong-Kong. In 1870 
Mr. R. D. Mehta went to Hong- 
Kong to manage the Branch there, 
and also visited Japan in the in- 
terests of the firm. In 1877 
Mr. Mehta journeyed to England, 


the purport of his visit to that 
country being to purchase the ma- 
chinery and plant requisite to start 
a cotton mill in Calcutta, an object 
he had in view for some little time. 
In the same year he accordingly 
started the “ Empress of India 
Cotton Mills, so named to com- 
memorate the assumption of the title 
of Empress of India by Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria in that year. 
Under his able supervision and 
careful management these Mills 
succeeded in producing yarns within 
twelve months of their establish- 
ment, and cleared cent per cent 
within three years of their existence. 

As a public man Mr. R. D. Mehta 
is connected with the leading poli- 
tical, literary, scientific, and com- 



Mr. R. D. MiiHTA, 


mercial societies of the land, and 
there are but few public movements 
in which he does not take a prom- 
inent part. He is also an ardent 
worker and a disinterested advo- 
cate in the cause of Indian progress, 
and there has hardly been a pub- 
lic meeting held since 1883 at which 
he has not spoken. Mr. Mehta is 
a Life Member of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, of the Society of Arts, London, 
of the Albert Victor Hospital, of 
the India Club, a Governor of the 
Mayo Hospital, and several other 
institutions. He was one of the 
principal founders of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, 
and was its Vice-President from its 
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very commencement. He is one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Indian 
Association, and a tower of strength 
to the Parsi community of Calcutta, 
who recognise in him their leader 
and the exponent of their views. 
Mr. Mehta is an Honorary Magis- 
trate and Justice of the Peace for 
the town of Calcutta, a Visitor of 
the Presidency and Central Jails 
and has also been a Port Commis- 
sioner. In January 1893 Mr. R. D. 
Mehta was appointed to the high 
office of Sheriff of Calcutta, an a])- 
pointment which was welcomed un- 
animously by the entire press of 
Calcutta, both Anglo-Indian and 
Vernacular, as a fitting recognition 
of his public services. Curiously 
enough on the day of his assuming 
office, he was called upon to open 
the proceedings of the large and 
important meeting of citizens held 
at the Town Hall, to protest 
against the Jury Notification of the 
Bengal Government, which duty 
he discharged with great eloquence, 
and his declaration that the move- 
ment had his full sympathy was 
received with acclamation. Mr. 
R. D. Mehta is the second Par- 
see who has held this high and 
responsible appointment. In Local 
Self-Government, Mr. Mehta has 
also made a big reputation, as 
or fifteen years, in fact since a 
Local Board was created for Alipoie, 
he lias been the Chairman of that 
body, whilst as Chairman of the 
important Manicktollah Munici- 
pality from 1901 to 1904 he has 
been able to raise the revenue re- 
ceipts by some Rs. 20,000, and un- 
der his careful and business-like 
guidance the percentage of collec- 
tions rose from 64 to 97 per cent. 
The spiritual welfare of the com- 
munity to which he belongs, has 
always been a matter of great con- 
sideration to him, as to his vener- 
able father, and at considerable 
personal expense they brought over 
from Bombay Parsi ])riests for the 
benefit of their co-religionists. The 
Masonic Fraternity of Calcutta have 
in Mr. Mehta a strong supporter, 
and he is one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Bengal Masonic Association, 
and has subscribed liberally to its 
funds. On the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Her late Majesty 

S ueen Victoria, Mr. Mehta was 
ected a Member of the deputation 
(as Vice-President of the Indian 


Association) which went to Simla to 
convey to His Excellency the Earl 
of Elgin, the then Viceroy of India, 
the loyal congratulations of the 
Princes and the people of Bengal 
on tliat auspicious occasion, and he 
also performed the same agreeable 
duty on behalf of the District and 
Local Boards of Alipore. In 1897, 
the dignity of ^'Companion of the 
Indian Empire was conferred on 
Mr. R. D. Mehta, and great was the 
satisfaction throughout all classes 
in Calcutta at this honour being 
awarded to one of its most 
prominent public men, and this 
feeling of public approval found 
a fitting manifestation in a 
congratulatory banquet that was 
given in his honour on the 24th 
March 1898 by the leading re- 
presentatives of all sections of the 
community. 

Mr. R. D. Mehta was for some 
years Persian Consul in Calcutta 
from early in 1900 until 
December 1903, and but for the 
unfortunate incident that hap- 
pened in Bushire when H. E. 
Lord Curzon visited that Port in 
the Persian Gulf, in 1903, would 
have probably still continued in 
the appointment. Mr. Mehta, 
however, considered that a grave 
breach of international courtesy 
had been committed by the Shah^s 
Goveriimeiit, and having the 
courage of his opinions, and 
finding it inconsistent with his 
principles, he promptly resigned 
the Consulship. 

The English mercantile commu- 
nity will feel indebted to Mr. 
Mehta for his able advocacy in 
regard to tlie fixity of exchange. 
Mr. Mehta was invited by both tlie 
Viceroy and the Lieut. -Governor to 
go to England as a witness for ex- 
amination by the Currency Com- 
mittee, but he was ])revented from 
accepting that kind invitation by 
the serious illness of his aged father. 
Mr, Mehta was asked then to put 
his ideas on pajier, which he did by 
contributing a series of letters in tlie 
columns of the ‘ * Englishman, ' ’ 
which were presented from time to 
time before the Currency Com- 
mission. 

Mr. MERWANJEE NANABHOY 
MEHTA, Merchant, 65, Ezra Street 
and 36, Canning Street, Calcutta, 
was lK>rn in Bombay in the year 


1857. He was educated first at 
the Bombay High School, and sub- 
sequently at St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta. Commencing business 
with a capital of nominal amount, 
he formed the firm of M. N. Mehta, 
when only twenty-one years of age, 
dealing in China goods. The firm 
from small beginnings prospered 
and its trade rapidly expanded 
enabling the founder to largely ex- 
tend his operations. For a time he 
ran a manufacturing business in 
connection with the firm, hut later 
gave this up and imported the goods 
he formerly made locally, from 
Bohemia. After over a quarter of 
a century of careful management 
directed with much commercial 
skill l)y Mr. Mehta personally, the 



Mr. M. N. Mi'Tua. 


firm is established in a large way 
of business with tlie Far East, 
especially Japan, to wliicdi country 
it exprirts Indian produce and 
imports Japanese products. Mr. 
Mehta has iirauches in China in the 
cities of Canton and Hong-Kong. 
In 1905, Mr. Mehta undertook a 
tour through Anicric^a, Europe and 
JajKin with a view to learning at 
first hand the resources of those 
countries. He is a self-made man 
in tlic best sense of the word, 
having built up a large and 
successful business without any 
aid except that of his own com- 
mercial integrity and business 
acumen. 
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Messrs. D. L. MILLAR & Co., Jute 
Balers and Shippers, Head Office, 
135, Canning Street, Calcutta, estab- 
lished in the year iqoi ; agencies in 
London and Dundee. The Firm 
deals in Jute and Jute shipping 
exclusively. Mr. D. L. Millar is the 
sole proprietor of the business. He 
came to India in 1887 and joined a 
firm of merchants in Calcutta as 
Assistant. He remained with this 
firm for some years ; then the time 
came for him starting on his own ac- 
count, when he founded the present 
firm of D. L. Millar & Co. Mr. Millar 
is a Member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Baled Jute Association. 

Messrs. MITCHELL & Co.,— 
Messrs. Mitchell, one of the oldest 
firms in Bombay, was established in 
1880 by Mr. F, Mitchell and Mr. J. 
N. F. Mitchell, Produce Brokers, and 
are now doing business as Cotton and 
General Commission Agents. In 
i8qi, Mr. F. Mitchell having pre- 
viously retired, Mr. Pestonjee Nus- 
serwanjee Masani joined Mr. J . N. F. 
Mitchell in a partnership which con- 
tinued till 1895, when the latter 
retired and the conduct of the firm 
was left entirely to the guidance of 
Mr, Masani. The exj)erience gained 
by Mr, Masani as an Assistant to 
late Mr. Harry John, the leading 
Exchange Broker of Bombay, has 
borne good fruit for Messrs. Mitchell 
in their many connections through- 
out India, and the l)usiness lias 
enormously increased with the 
aide assistance of his brothers and 
sons. 

The MITSUI HOUSE, TOKYO, 
Japan. — The Mitsui House is the 
('(‘litre of a group of business con- 
cerns carrying on a very wide range 
of business in the land of the Mikado 
and abroad. The head of the fami- 
lies, which number eleven in all, is 
Baron Hachiroyemon Mitsui. Its 
ventures include almost every 
branch of business, namely. Bank- 
ing, Trading and Mining. 

The Mitsui Cinko (Bank). — 
Known as such since the year 1876, 
the Mitsui Ginko of Tokyo is the 
development under podern condi- 
tions of the Mitsui exchange houses 
of olden days.. It is at present one 
of the largest banking houses in 
Japan, and its origin dates back 
more Uian 200 years, when the mem- 
l)ers of the Mitsui family opened ex- 
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change and general banking busi- 
ness in Kyoto and Yedo( now Tokyo) 
and afterwards in Osaka under the 
style of the Mitsui Exchange House, 
which name was not changed till 
1876 when the present style was 
adopted. The Bank was for very 
many years the chief, if not the sole, 
financial establishment in Japan, 
and rendered great service to the 
Government as well as to the 
commercial and industrial com- 
munities of the succeeding periods 
in the country. The provisions of 
the Japanese Banking Acts passed 
in the year 1876 necessitated a re- 
constitution of the business ; hence 
the new style of the Mitsui Ginko. 
In 1893 a further re-constitution 
was rendered necessary by the 
])rovisions of the commercial codes 
promulgated in that year. But 
throughout these nominal changes 
the establishment remained virtual- 
ly the same concern that has held 
the field for a couple of centuries. 
The Bank is entirely in the hands 
of members of the Mitsui family 
who. as partners assume unlimited 
responsibility for the transactions of 
the concern. The following are the 
names of the j)roprietors : — 

Baron . Hachiroyemon Mitsui, 
Messrs. Gennosuke Mitsui, Hachiro- 
jiro Mitsui, Takayasu Mitsui, besides 
other members of the House. The 
pres(mt President is Mr. Takayasu 
Mitsui, who is assisted in the general 
management of the Bank’s affairs 
by Mr. Senkichiro Hayakawa. 
The Head Offices of the Bank are at 
No. I, Surugaclio, Nihombashi-Ku, 
Tokyo, There are branch offices 
ft Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Kobe, 
Hiroshima, Moji, Nagasaki, Hako- 
date, Shimonoseki, Yokkaichi, and 
Yokohama, and other chief towns in 
Japan. The Bank has also agents 
in th(* chief towns in the interior, 
and in Formosa and Korea. The 
])aid-up capital of the Bank is 
5,000,000 yen, R(^serve fund 
6,300,000 yen and De])osits amount 
to 49,388,465 yen. 

The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha . — The 
Trading Department of the Mitsui 
House is the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
which engages in general export and 
import trade in addition to own- 
ing and maintaining a fleet of 
steamers since its establishment in 
1876. This concern has its head 
office at No. i, Surugacho, Niliom- 
hashi-Ku, Tokyo, and the principal 


articles of export trade with which 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha are con- 
nected are coal, raw silk, cotton 
yarn, cloth, copper, silver, sulphur, 
camphor, matches, matting and 
others which are chiefly exported to 
England, the Continent, the United 
States, China and India. The firm 
import into Japan from abroad cot- 
ton, rice, machinery, wool, sugar, 
hardware, tin, and other sundry 
merchandise. In Japan the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha have branches in all 
principal cities, such as Osaka, 
Kobe, Yokohama, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Moji, Hakodate, Kuchi- 
notsu and Fc^rmosa, besides 
numerous agents in other parts of 
Japan. Abroad the firm have 
branches at London, New York, 
Hamburg, and San Francisco (by 
the style ol Messrs. Mitsui & Co.) 
and Bombay, Singa])ore, Soura- 
baya, Hongkong, Manila, Shanghai, 
Canton, Amoy, Tientsin, Chef 00, 
Chemulpo, Seoul, and other chief 
ports of the East. They re])resent 
in Japan several leading European 
and American Houses of business 
and hold the agency abroad for the 
principal Japanese Insurance Com- 
panies. Collieries, Cement and Paper 
factories. The Managing Director of 
the Conn)any is Mr. Senjiro Wat- 
anabe who assists the President 
of the firm, Mr. Hachirojiro Mitsui, 
in the general management. In 
British India, the Bombay branch 
office which is situated at Telejffione 
Buildings, Home Streat, Fort, Bom- 
bay, deals in the export of Indian 
cotton and wool to Jai>anas its chief 
business, besides the export of 
Indian cotton yam to Hongkong and 
China, the export of Indian cotton to 
the Continent, and the export of 
Ja])anese sundries, such as matches, 
silk, matting, camphor, etc., besides 
import of Java sugar into India. 
Lately the firm has despatched their 
own agent to Calcutta for the 
extension of business where the 
prospect promises well. The Bom- 
bay Branch Office was established 
on the 5th March 1893, and the 
volume of business is increasing 
year by year. 

The Mitsui Minina Co , — The 
mining concern carried on by the 
Mitsui House is the Mitsui Minir g 
Company, which conducts mining 
business on a considerable scale 
chiefly in coal, but including silver, 
copfier, sulphur, and other minerals. 
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The well-knowr Miike coal is 
produced by the Company's Colliery 
of the same name in Kiushu, and is 
the best steaming coal in Japan. 
Besides its mines in working the 
Company has many concessions at 
present un worked and its |)rosj)ects 
are very promising. The Mitsui 
Bussan Kaishaact as the sole agents 
for the output of the Company's 
mines. ThePresidenl, Mr. Saburo- 
suke Mitsui, is assisted by Mr. 
Takuma Dan, Managing Director of 
the Company, in its general man- 
agement. The Company’s Head 
offices are at No. r, Surugacho, 
Nihombashi-Ku, Tokyo. 

All the offices belonging to the 
above three concerns of Mitsui in 
Tokyo are now brought under one 
roof, and a handsome new building 
at No. I, Surugacho, Nihombashi- 
Ku, Tokyo, is one of the ornamental 
features of the Cai)ital of Japan. 

Mr. THOMAS DURIE MOORE, 
Chief Agent to the New Mofussil 
Company, Limited, Hummnm 
Street, Fort, Bombay, is the eldest 
son of Mr. Thomas Henry Moore, 
the late Chief Agent of the New 
Mofussil Company, one of the oldest 
merchants in Bombay, who died in 
Bombay in December 1003. 

Mr. T. D. Moore was born in 
London in the year 1876 and was 
educated at the feirkenhead School, 
in Cheshire. In 1893 he started in 
the firm of Messrs. Moore Brothers 
and Company, Liverpool, which 
was the corresponding linn of 
Messrs. T. H. Moore & Com])any, 
Bombay, of which he is now sole 
partiK'r. In 1904 he joined Messrs. 
J. P. Aljx* &. Co., London, Merchants, 
and in October of the following 
year he came to India and joined 
the New Mofussil Company in 
l^ombay as a junior assistant since 
which time he has risen to be their 
chief agent. 

Mr. Moore is also a Director of 
the Bombay Cotton Trades Asso- 
ciation. He takes a keen interest in 
s])ort of all kinds, and, as a member 
of the Bombay Gymkhana Rugby 
Football Club, has played for about 
nine years, on various occasions cap- 
taining the team. Mr. Moore is also 
a keen follower of the Bombay 
fox-hounds, and in the annual 
Point-to Point races is one of 
Bombay's most prominent cross- 
country riders. 


Messrs. MORAN & Co., Indigo 
and Produce Brokers, No. 3, Mangoe 
Lane. Stanislaus Moran, sole pro- 
prietor. This is one of the longest 



Mr. J, G, Mecc.kns. 


in the year 1892, but his services in 
the Indigo department were still 
retained. In 1896 the old estab- 
lished firm changed for a brief pe- 
riod to the style of Baines & Co., 
but in 1898 reverted to the name 
of Moran & Co., with Mr. Stanislaus 
Moran, proprietor, Mr. J. G. Meu- 
gens carrying on the business as 
Manager. Mr. Julius Gerard Meu- 
gens is the second son of the late 
Peter Josej)h Meugens of Mincing 
Lane, a well-known broker. He 
first entered the indigo trade in 
the year 1855 under the direction 
of Mr. John Gerard Wich, at the 
time Belgian Consul in London. 
He joined a firm of produce brokers 
in Mincing Lane in 1859, and after 
serving with them for a couple ol 
years he l ame out to India as indi- 
go buyer for the firm of Rut;j, Rees 
^ Co. in i 8()2. This firm closing its 
business in the following year, Mr. 
Meugens joined the firm of Moran & 
Co., and has remained with them ever 
since. He is one ol the doyens of 
Calcutta residents having been es- 
tablished here for forty-four years. 


established houses in this line in 
Calcutta. It directly carried on the 
business of the old house of Hickey 
Bailey & Co., after the cessation 
of the latter in 1849. The firm of 
William Moran & Co. was started in 
that year by Mr. Wm. Moran, whose' 
experience in Indigo was gained as 
an Indigo Planter in Champarun. 
The Indigo Department of the firm 
was at first under the matiagement 
of Mr. Francis Hailev. At a later 
date, Mr. Charles Estcourt Cresswell 
was taken into the firm and took 
charge of the Indigo Department. 
The ])artners at this time consisted 
of Mr. William Moran, Samuel Pryce 
(iriffiths, Charles Estcourt Cresswell 
and James Murdoch. In 1866, Mr. 
Cresswell retired from the firm. 
Mr. J. G. Meugens joined the firm 
as partner in his place in 1873. Mr. 
Meugens had been an Assistant since 
the year 1863 and became Auc- 
tioru'er to the firm in 1866, and has 
arted in this ca|)acity for Moran 
& Co. ever since. Mr. William 
Moran, the founder of the firm died 
in 1894, but his interest was carried 
on by his son, Mr. Stanislaus Moran, 
who had gained experience in the 
Indigo department tor some years 
previously* Mr. Meugens retired 
from his partnership in the firm 


Mr. SILAS MEYER MOSES 
comes of a great J ewish family, equal- 
ly well known in Europe and Asia — 
the Sassoons - -being the son of the 



Mr. S. M. Moses, 

eldest daughter of the late Mr. David 
Sassoon, the founder of the com- 
mercial house of that name. There 
is a tradition tlut the] Sassoons 
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are of the house of King David, 
but authentic history first mentions 
them as leaders of their community 
in Toledo, from which city they fled 
to escape persecution, and settled in 
Baghdad, where they have always 
been distinguished for their wealth 
and high character. The develop- 
ment of British India led to the 
migration hither of many of the more 
prominent Persian Jews, among 
them Mr. David Sassoon, who as 
head of his community in Bombay in 
the stormy days of ’57, did much to 
quiet the apprehensions of that city, 
by proffering the services of himself 
and his co-r^igionists to the Govern- 
ment at a moment when many were 
wavering. Mr. S. M. Moses was in 
school at this time, and after com- 
pleting his course at the Elphin- 
stone Institution proceeded to 
China, in i862,where for many years 
he w:as managing partner of the 
firm of David Sassoon, Sons & Co. 
It was here that Mr. Moses had his 
first taste of public life, being, for a 
large part of his stay, on the Finance 
Committee of the Municipality of 
Shanghai, and taking a constant 
interest and active part in the 
administration of that progressive 
and cosmojK)litan settlement. 

Heleft China in 1880, and, after a 
tour in Europe, returned to Bombay 
and joined the firm of David Sassoon 
& Co., shortly afterwards marrying 
Rachel, daughter of the late Mr. 
Abraham, a lady who up to the time 
of her death (14th July 1905) took 
a prominent part and assisted her 
husband worthily in all works of 
charity and social advancement. 

On the death of his uncle, Mr. S. 
D. Sassoon, Mr. Moses succeeded to 
the Directorate of several public 
Companies and membership of other 
bodies, including the Bank of Bom- 
bay, the Port Trust, the Oriental 
Life Assurance Company, and the 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory 
Institution. As President in 1898, 
his services were particularly valu- 
able to the Bank of Bombay at a time 
when the transition from a silver to 
a ^old standard caused novel fluctu- 
ations in the money market which 
puzzled experienceq financiers. 

He was re-elected to this dis- 
tinguished office in 1900-1902, and 
-again in 1905. It is needless to say 
that a man of Mr. Moses’ varied 
knowle(^e of international trade is 
not a Silverite. He is a prominent 
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member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and on not only commercial 
but on all matters affecting the 
public weal, Mr. Moses has always 
spoken out strenuously and with all 
the weight of his experience and 
judgment. In recognition of his 
interest in education, Mr. Moses 
was nominated a Fellow of the 
Bombay University in 1899, and 
he was nominated a Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, during 
Lord Sandhurst’s administration in 
the following year, and was re-no- 
minated in 1902 by H. E. Lord 
Northcote; being the third re- 
presentative of his race to receive 
this honour, his two predecessors 
being also members of the same 
business house. Besides his re- 
sponsibilities as head of his firm and 
the public work already mentioned, 
Mr. Moses finds time for many 
other duties. He was one of the 
Justices of the Peace, who in the 
early days of the plague in Bombay, 
went from house to house with 
the search parties, using his great 
influence with the natives to calm 
the resentment which this measure 
provoked. He has served on the 
recent Presidency Famim* Funds, 
and is a trustee for the Bombay 
branch of the Countess of Dufferin 
Fund. Mr. Moses was a recipient 
of the Coronation Medal and was one 
of the Honorary Magistrates lately 
appointed by Lord Lamington. 

Sir HURKISONDAS N U R - 
ROTUMDAS, Knight, was born in 
November 1849, and is an influential 
and representative citizen of Bom- 
bay, being one of the largest Mill- 
owners in the Presidency and Chair- 
man of several cotton manufacturing 
companies. He has done a great deal 
and worked energetically for the 
benefit of the country, especially in 
the beneficent efforts which have 
been made for providing medical 
help for the women of India. Like 
his father, he is very charitable. He 
assisted in raising funds for bringing 
out the first lady Doctor from 
England, and the excellent work 
carried on for several years by Dr. 
Pechey Pliipson was the result of 
these efforts. The inauguration of 
the Dufferin Fund followed, and as 
Lady Reay took the lead in this 
movement, Sir Hurkisondas further 
hel|>ed by founding in her name a 
scholarship in the Bombay Univer- 


sity and a Gold Medal to be awarded 
annually to the best lady graduate 
in the L. M. & S. examination. As a 
Member of the Committee formed by 
Dr. Pechey Phipson for establishing 
a Sanitorium at Nasik, he assisted 
by contributing a number of build- 
ings, and also gave assistance to- 
wards the Leper Asylum at Matunga. 
The chief of his good works is the 
New Lunatic Asylum at Nawapada 
which bears the name of his late 
father, and is a generous gift the 
benefits whereof will be continued 
through future generations. He has 
been an intelligent and painstaking 
Member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion since 1878, and was appointed 
Sheriff of Bombay in 1902. As a 



Sir lIl RKISONOAS NcRROTI MOAS. 

Secretary or Member of various 
Committees he always w’orked for the 
promotion of various good objects. 
After the Coronation Durbar at Delhi 
he had the honourable distinction of 
Knighthood conferred on him by 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Mr. CHARLES NICOLL, Manager 
of the National Bank of inefia, 
Ld., Calcutta Branch, was born at 
Kirriemuir, in Forfarshire, Scotland, 
in the year 1865. In 1884, he join- 
ed the London office of the National 
Bank of India, Ld., and, after two 
years’ service there, was appointed 
to the Bank’s branch at Bombay 
and came out to India in 1886. 
Mr. Nicoll became Manager of the 
Branch in Calcutta in May 1904. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIA, Ld., Calcutta. Established in 
1863 in Calcutta. This Bank has 
during its career of upwards of 42 years 
rapidly expanded until now it is one of 
the largest and most important banking 
institutions in the East. The Head 
Office is in London, where it was 
registered under the Companies’ Act 
of 1862 in March i866, and the 
extent of the Bank’s operations and 
influence on the trade of India, 
Burma, Ceylon, and 
East Africa, may be 
gauged l)y the number 
of its branches estab- 
lished throughout these 
countries, there hthvA 
nine in India, two in 
Burma, three in Ceylon 
and three in East Africa, 
as also two at Aden, 

In former years the 
Bank also had branches 
in Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai, but these 
were relinquished some 
twenty-five years ago, 
the Bank confining its 
operations to India and 
the countries above 
mentioned. The Capi- 
tal of the Bank is 
000,000, of which 
one-half is paid up, and 
it has a reserve fund 
of;^5oOiOoo. The 75th 
report by the Directors 
showed a very satisfiic- 
tory state of affairs 
obtaining for tlie year 
ended 31st December 
1904. After paying to 
its shareholders the sub- 
stantial dividend of ten 
per cent, and allowing 
for considerable sums 
being put to the credit 
of House Property 
Account, and the 
Officers’ Pension Fund, 
a large surplus still remained at the 
credit of profit and loss account. 
The major portion of this surf)lus 
has been returned to the shareholders 
in the unique way of distributing 
amongst them one Bonus Share of 
;^25 (on which ^^12 los. is credited 
as paid up) to each five shares held, 
thus practically making a free present 
of a one-half fully paid up share to 
each holder of five shares. Few banks 
trading in the East have been thus 
able to reward so substantially the 


confidence of its shareholders, and that 
the National Bank tf India has done 
so speaks highly for the strength of its 
financial position and the soundness 
of its management both at home and 
al)road. Of course, this issue of bonus 
shares somewhat alters the capital 
account of the Bank, increasing the 
Subscribed Capital to ;^i, 200,000 
and the Paid up Capital to ;^6oo,ooo. 
Amongst the names on the Board of 
Directors are those of several gentle- 


men of lengthy Indian experience, and 
who are also deeply interested in the 
commercial progress and welfare of 
India, and to their extensive know- 
ledge of the trade requirements of the 
country, much of the success of the 
Bank’s career is due. For many years 
the Bank’s f)remises in Calcutta were 
situated in Government Place, hut the 
expansion of business necessitated, in 
1902, a removal to more spacious offices 
in Clive Street, where they are now more 
centrally and conveniently situated. 
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The NIPPON YIJSEN KAISHA 
(Japan Mail S. S. Co., Ltd.) 

“The Nippon Yusen Kaisha” 
took its name in 1885 on the amalga- 
mation of the only two rival steam- 
ship Companies in Japan at that time 
‘ ‘The Mitsubishi l^^aisha’ ’ or ‘ ‘Three 
Diamonds Company” and the 
“Kyodo” Unyu Kaisha” or Union 
Transj)ortation Company. From 
1885 onwards for the following nine 
years the great bulk of the Coastwise 
carrying trade was 
performed by the Fleet 
of the “Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha,” re- 
gular services being 
maintained between 
Kobe and Vladivos- 
lock, Koix? and Tien- 
tsin fvW Korean Ports 
and Yokohoma and 
Shanghai. In iBqa 
wh(‘n the rapid devel- 
opment of the Cotton 
Spinning Industry in 
Japan rendered im- 
portant t lie question of 
procuring a su|)ply of 
raw cotton, the Com- 
pany established a 
Steamship service bet- 
ween Japan and Bom- 
bay, their vessels also 
making frequent voy- 
ages to Australia and 
Hawaii, carrying 
emigrants. Through- 
out this era, the Com- 
pany received from 
th(^ Treasury a yearly 
subsidy, in considera- 
tion of which it was 
pledged to maintain 
several mail routes, to 
place its vessels at the 
disposal of the Govern- 
ment for transport 
purposes, should occa- 
sion for such a ste]) 
arise, and generally to 
carry Mails between the Ports to 
which its Steamers j)lied. 

In 1894, when war broke out be- 
tween Japan and China, the latter 
had to despatch large bodies of 
troops to Korea, to Manchuria, to 
China Proper and to Formosa. At 
one time tfie Armies of the Empire 
heyond the sea aggregated a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand fighting 
men together with a hundred thou- 
sand land transport coolies. Such 
an effort severely taxed the shipping 
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resources of the country. Nearly 
all the large steamers of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha had to be detached 
for public service, and it became 
necessary to purchase many others, 
not only for the purpose of aug- 
menting the fleet of transports, but 
also in order to obviate any prolong- 
ed interruj)tion of the regular marine 
carrvdng trade. Many of these 
newly acquired steamers ultimately 
remained in the hands of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. In fact, 
just as the Formosa Expedition of 
1873 had greatly raised the Mitsu- 
Bishi Company's status and in- 
creased its fleet, so the War of 1894-5 
finally established the Nij)pon Yusen 
Kaisha' s reputation for efficiency, 
and amply justified the trust 
hitherto reposed in it by the State. 
Throughout the space of nine 
months during the War, the Com- 
pany had no less than 50 steamers 
engaged in transport services, which 
involved the constant navigation 
of dangerous and unfamiliar seas in 
the depth of winter. Most of these 
ships were officered and manned by 
Japanese, only a few foreigners who 
volunteered for the expedition being 
employed. Yet from ist to last 
only one serious accident connected 
with navigation happened to any 
of these ships. There could no 
longer be any doubt that the dis- 
ability under which the nation 
laboured at the commencement of 
the Meiji era had been removed, 
and that the Japanese^ were now 
competent to navigate and manage 
sea-going steamers. 

The successful issue of the war 
naturally gave a marked impetus 
to maritime enterprise and the Exe- 
cutive and Legislature combining to 
foster that useful tendency, laws 
were passed granting special aid to 
Navigation and Shipbuilding. The 
Company therefore resolved to 
greatly extend its field of opera- 
tions. It increased its Capital to 
22 million yen, and determined to 
establish regular Steamship services 
to America, Europe and Australia. 
Orders were accordingly given for 
the construction of twelve twin 
screw steamers of ^ver 6,000 tons 
for the European line, and three 
ranging from 3,800 to 5,500 tons for 
the Australian line. With such a 
Capital, with Reserves aggregating 
over eleven millions and with a fleet 
of 78 Steamers aggregating 260,000 
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tons gross, the majority of them 
new and provided Avith every re- 
source for contributing to the com- 
fort of passengers and every modern 
facility for the carrying trade, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha now ranks 
among the greatest enterprises of 
its kind in the world. The regular 
services maintained by it indepen- 
dently of its lines between all the 
principal ports in Japan are with 
China, Korea, Formosa, Asiatic 
Russia, the Straits Settlements, 
India, the Red and Mediterranean 
Seas, Europe, Canada, America 
and Australia. The Japanese Diet 
in 1899 resolved to grant subsidies 
to the Com])any's European and 
American Lines and thus all foreign 
and home lines with but a few ex- 
ceptions are run under mail contract 
with the Imperial (rovernment. 
The Head office is in Tokio and 
Branch Offices and Agencies to the 
number of nearly 90 are situated at 
all the Ports of call and other im- 
portant })oints. The total number 
of the Company’s employees is 
about 1,380, in addition to about 
4,800 representing crews, firemen, 
etc. The President, Mr. R. Kondo, 
was elected by his Co-Directors, 
was re-elected in 1902 at the 
expiration of the fixed term of 
presidential service ; and again, for 
the third time, in November 1905. 

The Nipi)on Yusm Kaisha now 
contemplate a permanent steamship 
service between Japan, Rangoon, 
and Calcutta. 

T. KUSUMOTO, General Mana- 
ger of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
(Japan S. S. Co.), Bombay. The 
office of the Japanese Company 
of which Mr. Kusumoto is General 
Manager was opened in the year 
1896 at Bombay, and in 1897 Mr. 
Kusumoto took charge of it. The 
Company formerly ran some three 
steamers in a montlily service which 
was afterwards turned into a double 
service. The running of these stea- 
mers was suspended since June 1905 
when the Japanese Government 
took them over. Since that time 
the Company has been doing 
business with monthly chartered 
boats with which they have re- 
placed their own steamers. The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha is the con- 
tractor to the Japanese Cotton 
Mills Association. The amount of 
business that passes through their 


hands is represented by about 6 
lakhs of bales of cotton shipped 
yearly to Jajian. Mr. Kusumoto 
has held various positions in the 
Company, having been connected 



Mr. T. Ki'scmoto. 


with it some 20 years in Korea and 
Tokio before coming to Bombay. 
The Bombay service was resumed 
in April 1906. 

The NEW YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE Company, vi little while, buck 
celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
by a convention which included re- 
presentatives of its field force from 
all over the world — a fitting and 
appropriate celebration of the suc- 
cess it has achieved, which both in 
extent and in character has probably 
never been surpassed in the history 
of business. In methods of secur- 
ing business, in the internal machin- 
ery of an office equipped to carry 
an almost unlimited burden — in the 
attitude of the corporation itself 
towards its constituent members, 
and to a large degree in its theo- 
ries of investment of the policy- 
holders’ money, the past ten years 
have placed the New York Life 
Insurance Company in a class by 
itself. 

The membership now is over 
1,000,000. • 

The New York Life Insurance 
Company h^s a large membership 
in every civilized country in the 
world, and files its annual report 
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with each one of These Governments. 
Years ago the figures entering into 
the annual statements of the Com 
pany were described as stupendous, 
but still they continue to increase, 
in fact the figures can only be 
properly understood by reducing 
them from a yearly to a weekly or 
even a daily basis. The Company 
invests no money in stocks. Pie- 
sident McCall in an address said: — 
‘Trust Funds of a Life Insurance 
Company must not be. risked in 
speculation, and so I predict that, 
regardless of the permission granted 
by the laws of the several States 
and Govern- 
ments under p ' ■ — 

which wc 
are operat- 
ing, the New 
York Li fe , 

Insurance 
Company i 
will never : 
again be the 
owner of 
stocks.^’ The 
Company 
sold in iQoi 
all its stocks. 

Of the vast M 

aggregate of 

more than 

250 million 

dollars 

vested 

bonds by the 

Co 

one 

of 

est is in ,■ ' ■ ,.r 

default, a ' V* 

showing as . v ' * . 

remarkable 1 • . 

as it is cred- 
itable. The The New 

Company is 

a Mutual Company , its policy-holders 
own the Company and alone receive 
the profits of the Company. 

The Company is managed by the 
policy-holders through a Board of 
Trustees. The Trustees consist of 24 
elected persons who are responsible 
to, and are the direct representatives 
of, the policy-holders of the 
Company. The management of the 
Company's affairs is carried on 
by six standing Committees 
approved by the Board of Trustees. 
These Committees have in hand 
the detailed management of the 
affairs of the Company, the duties 


of each Committee being defined and 
each Committee having to make 
regular reports to the fullBoard once 
a month. The Trustees manage 
the Company’s affairs, therefore, 
through Committees appointed by 
them, solely for and in the interest 
of policy-holders. The marvellous 
success of the New York Life pays 
tribute to the wisdom of the 
Trustees now and in days gone by. 
As the protector of one million 
families, the New York Life’s watch- 
word is “Publicity.’' Its annual 
statement gives a schedule of every 
mortgage held by the Company 


The New York Like Insckance Company Bi ilding, New York, 


with an exact description of the 
property on which each mortgage 
is held, and welcomes any com- 
munications with reference to 
these properties. The properties 
owned exclusively by the Company 
include some very fine buildings 
in New York, Paris, Buda Pesth, 
Berlin, Vienna, Amsterdam and 
Montreal. In 1884 Mr. C. Seton 
Lindsay came to Calcutta and 
opened out an agency with one 
of the leading mercantile firms 
of the city. He then travelled 
through the East opening out 
the Company’s work in China, 


Japan, Java and the Straits 
Settlements, returning a year or 
two later and starting a Branch 
Office, from which he controlled 
the whole work of these countries. 
To Mr. Seton Lindsay is due the 
foundation of the work in the East 
which, with hard work, great tact 
(and added to these, a charming 
personality), he made so secure. 
Early in 1892 under medical 
advice he decided to give up the 
management, and handed over to 
Mr. George Lane Anderson the 
control of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. Proof of the growth of 
the work is 
a record of 
36 lakhs of 
business in 

^ to encourage 
volunteering 

, New York, amongst the 

Europea-i' 

assistants of the Banks and 
cantile firms, starting a Cycle 
Company, which now nuinbers 
nearly fifty members; he is an 
Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate, and a leading Freemason in 
Bengal, and at present Deputy 
District Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Bengal. Tl'® 
Company under him has active 
branches in Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon and Colombo, and gives 
employment to some hundreds of 
agents throughout India, Burma 
, and Ceylon. 
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Mr. JOHN NICOLL, Chairman of 
the Indian Jute .Mills Association, 
compri-sinp all the jute mills in 
and near Calcutta, was born in the 
County of Forfar, Scotland. He was 
educated at the Arbroath Academy, 



Mr. John Nkoll. 


Arbroath, and began his biisint'.ss 
career in that place in the Bank of 
Scotland, from which he was trans 
ferred to the Dundee Branch in 1883. 
Two years later he came out to India 
on the staff of Messrs. 1 'hos. Duff 
Co., T.d., Merchants, etc., and after 
passing through the various dopart- 
ments in this large house he assumed 
sole charge in 1898. Through hi.s 
energy and management the business 
of the firm luis largely increased, and 
they now control over .3,000 looms and 
do a flourishing business in the jute 
spinning and manufacturing trade. 
He has on five occasions been elected 
to the ("hairmanship of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association. He has 
always taken an active interest in 
Municipal affairs in jute Mill areas. 
His effort.s were esptvially directed 
to the condition of the mill work- 
people, on whom he has been able to 
confer great benefits. He is also 
known for the interest he has shown in 
charitable institutions, sport, etc. 

The ORIENTAL GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITY LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE Co., Limited. The 
history of life insurance in India i.s 
one, speaking generally, of consider- 
able timidity on the part both of 


the Insurance Companies and of the 
public. The conijianif s were fright- 
ened by a dangerous climat<", and so 
impressed by the comparatively short 
tenure of existence which the statistics 
revealed as being iisiially attained by 
the natives of the country, that, even 
to this daj», some companies will not 
do business in India. 

It may he said, with little risk of 
being inaccurate, that thirty years ago 
life assurance was practically unknown 
to the natives of India, while Euro- 
peans had to pay heavily in the shajie 
of special premia for the privilege of 
living in an ol>jc( tionnblr climate. If 
lack of reliable vital statistics, fear of 
fraud, and the micerlainty whi< h in 
those (lavs always surrounded the age.s 
of native.s, tended to (jiieneh the little 
enterprise which insmnnee Comjtanies 
showed in India, the absolute apathy 
and disinclination to spend money in 
a new and incomprehensible direction 
displayed by Indians, formed an ecpial 
hindrance to this most beneficent of 
businesses. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that when, in 1874, the late 
Mr. McLaurhlan Slater proposed to 
start an In- 
dian Com- 
pany which 
should em- 
brace within 
its liberal 
CO ndi lions 
all ( lasses of 
t h e V e r y 
mixed com- 
m unity, 
those Clitics 
who did not 
laugh, sym- 
pathetically 
m 0 u rn e d, 
and pro- 
pliesicd a 
short life h r 
the (>)m- 
pany. How- 
ever, Mr. 

SI. iter had 
the ('ourage 
of his oj)in- 
ions and 
floated his 
Company. 

H e had 
ca r e f u 1 1 y 
prepared the 
ground, the 
rates were 
adjusted ex- 
actly to the 


known conditions of risk, and all lives 
proposed were subjected to the rigid 
scrutiny which alone could justify 
the acceptance of all sorts and 
conditions of men as assurers. '1 he 
result was success from the beginning, 
though at first it was so moderate 
compared with what it has latterly 
been, that the progress of the Company 
re.sembks, on a general view being 
taken of it, that of an avalanche of 
increasing business. At the beginning 
of the year 1905 the number of 
policies in force amounted to 43,35fi> 
assuring, with bonus additions, 
Rs. 8,88,02,223. 'I'he need and the 
fad of the careful examination of lives 
offered still existing, is shown by the 
rejection of alrout 1,500 out of 6,381 
Iiropo.sals made during last year. The 
issue of 4,790 new policies in one 
year, however, is a thing almost 
undreamt of thirty years ago, and tl e 
continual {uishing of the Company’s 
business by a number of well-managed 
agencies has been largely helped by 
the solid fact the agents have had at 
their hack, that the whole of the 
Company’s funds, amounting now to 



Oriental Bcilding, Bombay. 
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twenty-five million rupees, is invested 
in Government or other absolutely 
unquestionable securities. By far the 
greater part of the Company’s invest- 
ments are in Government Paper, about 
Rs. 5,50,000 being in the more renm- 
nerative Municipal debentures and 
Port Trust Bonds of B tmbay and 
Karachi, Rs. 9,50,000 in loans on 
policies, and nearly five lakhs in house 
property. 

'Phe city is indebted to banks and 
Insurance Companies for many fine 
buildings, and few are more striking, 
either in design or in situation, tlian 
that of the Oriental Life Office, which 
was completed in 1898 at a cost of 
over four and a half lakhs of iiipees. 
The buildings are one of the last archi- 
tectural works of the late Mr. lb W. 
Stevens, whose skill has done so much 
to make Bombay the handsome city it 
is. "J'he late Mr. Slater bid not live 
very long after the (Company had been 
installed in its [)rcsent home, hut he 
saw the Oriental established on the 
firm basis of ample funds and econom- 
ical management. Mr. R. Paters on- 
Brown, who had been witli the Com- 
pany for some years, and who had 
spent Ids life in learning the business 
in one of the leading Hritisl> (Com- 
panies, became manager on th(; death 
of the founder, and under his care the 
traditions of the Company have been 
well maintained, and its jirosperily has 
greatly increased. 'Phat tlie Oriental 
has been eminently successful in its 
original object of j)opularizing life 
insurance among the natives of India 
is shown by the fact that of nearly 700 
death claims paid in 1905, not ten 
per cent were Eiirojieans or Eurasians. 
The great majority were Hindus, with 
a proportionate numl)er of Parsecs. 
The Mahomedan community do not 
show signs of such speedy cconondc 
conversion. This, no doubt, is due 
partly to the fatalistic religious outlook 
of the older school, and partly to the 
very general poverty of the greater 
number. 

The Oriental Office has many 
features beyond its table oi rates to 
recommend it to dwellers in India. 
Some of these, such as the security of 
its investments, have been already 
mentioned ; others may be mentioned 
here, such as the wholesome rule that 
90 per cent of the profits, after provid- 
ing for the reserve fund, is divided 
among the policy-holders — a generous 
policy, but one that did not prevent the 
Directors from being able to secure for 


the shareholders a dividend of i2i per 
cent on the last year’s working (1005). 
Another wholesome and beneficent 
regulation is that policy luilclers in- 
sured for Rs. 4,000 or over have a 
vote at meetings of the Cumj)any. 
The Oiiental Lite Office is one of the 
missionaries of reformed economics 
which are slowly but surely bringing 
India into line with the rest of i he world. 


THE OKMKNTAL (iAS Com]>iiiiy. 
Wliilti the (events which led ii]) 
to the great Mutiny of 



Mr. J. C. Waisok. 


were maturing in parts of India, 
another day was dawning for 
Calcutta, where the commercial 
ent(‘rprise of the Briton was tak- 
ing, in face of many difficulties, 
a new dejiarturti which led to the 
lighting of the City with cotil gas 
instead of oil. It was about the year 
iS5()-iS57 that the Oriental Gas 
Conijiany look o\'er the works of 
the old French Gas Company, 
and amidst rumours and anxieties 
the founders slowly and steadily 
proceeded with the work of erecting 
a station for sui>plying Calcutta with 
gas. This was situated in Halliday 
Street, about tbe spot where the 
l)um]ung station of the Corpo- 
ration of Calcut ta now stands. The 
o])eiiing of the completed works 
v\’as delated owing to the terrible 
events of the Mutiny which shook 
tlie power of England in India to 
its foundations, but happily even- 
tuated in calmer times. Old resi- 
dents tell of the period when the 
law of curfew was prevalent in Cal- 
cutta, and when the people were 
warned to keep to their houses at 
night, and the streets were guarded 
by cannon and troo])s, and black 
darkness was ])ractical]y all over tbe 
( ity. At tbe close of 1857 events 
were clearing, and as the victories of 
(iciieral Havelock and tbe Reliei of 
Lucknow became known in Calcutta, 
the Town soon resumed its normal 
acti\ ify, and the l>iisy Briton once 
more Ixhook liiinself to his work. 
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(lAs Works, Howrah. 



Thk Orikntal Gas Co.*s Staff and Workmen. 
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The Act No. V of 1857 P^^ssed 
the Legislative Council and received 
the assent of the Governor-General 
on the 13th February 1857, 
and immediately after the Mutiny 
was quelled the gas works com- 
menced operations. The first in- 
ception of gas was new to the 
native inhabitants, and it was only 
with persistent effort that pro- 
gress could be made, as the Aryans 
viewed its advent with consider- 
able suspicion. Some enlighten- 
ed Hindus were bold enough to take 
the new form of lighting, and since 
then there has been no fear of atiy 
loss of caste or other injury to 
the sects. Like most things in 
India progress was slow, but in the 
Jubilee year of the Company’s ex- 
istence if. is interesting to note that 
the original works have long been 
demolished and the works remov- 
ed to a larger site at Sealdah, 
while new works have arisen at 
Howrah for lighting the other side 
of the River Hooghly. A greater 
rate of progress is now being made, 
and The City of Dreadful Night” 
is now a well-lighted one, and more 
fit to take her place in the words 
of the late Sir John Wood burn as 
“Queen of the Fast.” In point 
of population the City of Palaces 
takes second place in the domin- 
ions over which our beloved 
King rules, and it is noteworthy 
that the whole of Calcutta and 
Howrah is lighted with gas by 
one Company and not, as was the 
case in London, with several Com- 
panies, whose efforts to obtain cus- 
tomers proved so ruinous to the 
streets, that by law each Com- 
pany was confined to its own Dis- 
trict. From a very small beginning 
the Oriental Gas Company now 
supplies over 300 millions of cubic 
feet of gas annually. To do this it 
requires about 400 miles of gas 
mains which supply gas to private 
residents and to 10,000 street lamps. 
The Company employs a staff of 
about 1,100 men, of whom only 
five are from the old country. The 
Company uses over 30,000 tons 
of Indian coal annually and was 
the first to give a fillip to the im- 
portant coal industry in India. 
The capital now stands at £300,000. 
The present Chief Engineer and 
Manager is Mr. James Clarke Wat- 
son, who joined the Oriental Gas 
Company early in 1897, and took 


over full charge from Mr. Coafes- 
Niven two and a half years ago. 
He was previously connected with 
one of the largest gas companies 
in London, and, having a knowledge 
of the most recent practice in gas- 
lighting, has conveyed his experi- 
ence to Calcutta, and in the last 
two years a great development has 
taken place in the improvement of 
the lighting. 

The Works at Sealdah have been 
recently remodelled, and large 
preparations have been made for 
the anticipated increase of busi- 
ness. The storage of gas will be 
doubled during the next two 
years and will be ready to hold 
its own against any other form of 
lighting both for (fliciency and 
economy. 

The London Hoard of Directors 
are as follows 

R. Hesketh Jones, ( hairnian ; 
fl. D. Ellis, R. Miller. A. T. East- 
man, and W. Williams. Secretary - 
H. J. Luff. Hankers — Ll(*yd’s Hank 
Ltd., London. Town Office — 25. 
Chowringhee. Works Offices — fias 
Street, Sealdah, and Grand Trunk 
Road, Howrah. Chief Engineer and 
Manager — J. C. Watson. Assistant 
Manager — }. W. Mackay. Auditors 
—Lovelock and Lewes. The Lon- 
don Office is Finsbury House, 
Rlomfield Street, E. C. 

Items, 

Change from old form of flat flame 

lighting to incandescent burners 

— May 1901. 

Introduction of high j)ower lamps 

—1903. 

Sir PATRICK PLAYFAIR, A 7 .. 
1897 ; C.I.E., 1896 ; son of the 
late Patrick Playfair of Dalmar- 
nock, Lanarkshire, and Ardmil- 
lan, Ayrshire, by G e o r g i a n a, 
daughter of the' late John Muir 
of (dasgow. Horn 1852; married 
November 1903, Frances Sophia, 
daughter of John Harvey of Car- 
nousie, Banffshire, and 5, De Vere 
Gardens. Educated at Loreto 
School and Glasgow University. 
Is member of the firms of Barry & 
Co., Calcutta, and J. B. Barry & Son, 
London. Has been Vice-President 
and President of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Mercantile 
Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council; Additional Member of the 
I-egislative Council of the Viceroy 


and Governor-General of India, 
1S93-7 ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1896. 
Residence, 2, Ennismore Gardens. 



.Sir Patrick Playfair, 


London, S. W. Clubs — Oriental, 
Wellington and Bengal (Calcutta). 

Messrs. PERMAN AND HYND, 
Gunny Brokers, 23, Strand, Calcutta. 
This firm was established in the seven- 
ties under the name of Koch Brothers, 
and afterwards amalgamated with the 
firm of Trotter & Perman and styled 
Koch iV Perman in the year 1888. 
Upon the retirement of Mr. Simon 
Koch in 1893, the style of the firm 
was changed to its present form of 
Perman & Hynd. 'J'he firm deal 
exclusively in Jute fabrics. Mr. David 
Hjnd, the senior partner, was born 
in Dundee, Scotland, in 1863, and 
educate<i at Dundee High School. He 
received his first business experience 
in the firm of David Martin & Co., 
of Dundee, Flax and Jute Goods 
Merchants, with whom he remained 
for five years, commencing with 1878 
He proceeded to India in 1883 and 
joined Messrs. A. W. Hurle &: Co., 
Jute Commission Agents, Serajgarvj, 
with whom he remained about six 
months. Coming to Calcutta he then 
joined the firm of Koch Bros., the 
original firm of Perman & Hyndt 
with which he has been connected 
ever since. Mr. Hynd is the Chair- 
man of the Jute Fabric Brokers’ 
Association. 
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Messrs. HERBERT, PARROTT 
& Co., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
4-1, Government Place, N., Calcutta. 
— -Thi^ well-known and enterprising 
firm was established at 7, (.hurch 
Lane, Calcutta, in the year 1893, by 
Mr. W. J. E. Herbert and Mr. F. H. 
Parrott. Mr. Parrott has since de- 
ceased and Mr. W. J. E. Herbert 
some few years ago retired in 
favour of his son, Mr. L. W. A. 
Herbert, who also severed his con- 
nection with the business at the end 
of IQ04. The firm has since been 
earned on by Mr. W. H. Humphries. 
This gentleman has had consiaerable 
experience in India. For a number 
of years he was connected with the 
East Indian Railway as Controller of 
Stores. In the year 1903 he retired 
from Railway service and joined the 
firm of Herbert, Parrott & Co., v/hen 
the place of business was removed to 
4-1, Government Place, N. 

In 1905 he took the business into 
his own hands and has since managed 
it personally. The firm holds the sole 
agency for the famous firm of Messrs, 
James Buchanan & Co., Ltd. They 
are also agents for Sir 
Robert Burnett’s gins, 

California wines, “Big 
Tree” Brand, and G. H. 

Mumm’s champagnes, 

Blood, Wolfe & Co.’s beer 
and stout, “Gold Bock” 

Brewery Co., and many 
more in the wine and 
spirit business. The qual- 
ity of the goods supplied 
by this firm has acquired 
a deservedly high repu- 
tation in India, especi- 
ally as the management 
has been successful in 
promoting the sale of the 
pure liigh-class Scotch 
whiskies produced by the 
famous distilluig firm of 

I ames Buchanan & Co., 

*td. These brands, known 
as the “ House of Com- 
mons” whiskies, from the 
fact of James Buchanan 
& Co., Ltd., being sup- 
pliers to the House of 
Parliament, have come 
into very extended use in 
India, the most popular 
being “Black and White.” 

The supply of pure reli- 
able spirits is a matter of 
the first importance in a country 
such as India where the climate wiB 


not permit of the safe consumption 
of any but high-class liquors such as 
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supplied by Messrs. Herbert, Parrott 
dc Co. The “House of Commons ” 


whiskies arc of particular value and 
their quality may be gauged from 


the fact that the “Royal Household 
Blend ” of this brand was the only 
whisky supplied on board the S.S. 
Ophir during the tour of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales through the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, also during his 
recent tour through India and 
Burma. Messrs. Herbert, Parrott & 
Co. have added a retail to their 
wholesale license and are prepared to 
supply wines, spirits, &c., by the 
bottle as well as by the dozen or case. 
Mr. W. H, Humphries, the present 
prop>rietor, is a native of Canterbury, 
England ; he received his education 
at the well-known Surrey County 
School , Cranlei gh , and King’^s College, 
Canterbury, previous to which he 
was for three years a Chorister in the 
famous Canterbury Cathedral Choir. 

Mr. Humphries came out to India 
in the year 1874 and was for a period 
of some eighteen months in the ser- 
vice of the Military Department, 
Calcutta, and afterwards joined the 
East Indian Railway Company. He 
is a member of the Wine, Beer and 
Spirit Association, and his knowl- 
edge as a wine and spirit merchant 


is thorough, and the firm is progress- 
ing under his management. 



Messrs. Herbert, Parrott & Co.’s Premises, Calcctta. 
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The PELICAN and B R I T I S H 
EMPIRE LIFE OFFICE (estab- 
lished 1797). Originally founded over 
a century ago as “ The Pelican,” this 
office enjoys the distinction of being 
the oldest purely Life Office in the 
world established on joint-stock prin- 
ciples. Its Head Office is in T.ombard 
Street, London, and is one of tlu: 
most noted and ancient buildings in 
that City. For a considerable time 
the Company conducted its business 
under its original designation, but in 
1903 its name Nvas changed from the 
“ Pelican ” to that of the “ Pelican and 
British Empire,” the business of the 
“British Empire Mutual Life Assurance 
Company” having been fused with that 
of the original Company in that year. 


The combination has resulted in 
greatly strengthening the position of 
the Company and it has become one 
of the first magnitude, with Funds 
amounting to over ;)^5, 000,000 sterling 
and an annual income of j£ 6 oo^ooo. 

The affairs of tlie Company are 
under the control of a strong and 
influential Board of Directors at 
Home. Amongst them the names of 
Viscount Hampden, Lord Avebury, 
Lord George Hamilton, and Sir John 
Gorst appear, and testify to the high 
standing of the Company, whilst the 
general management is conducted by 
Mr. G. H, Ryan, f.i.a. 

In India and the East, the Company 
transacts a large and increasing 


business. Their Head Office is at 
No. 12, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, 
and Branches have been established in 
Bombay, Karachi, Rangoon, Madras, 
Colombo, Penang and Singapore. A 
Local Board of Directors, consisting of 
Messrs. C. W. Foley, VV. C. Graham 
and P. Mould, direct operations in 
India, the chief executive officer 
being Mr. R. A. C. Thomas, f. i. a. 
The advice of such experienced men 
in Indian affairs as Lord George 
Hamilton and Sir John Gorst, is of 
much advantage to the Company in 
the direction of its operations in the 
East, and through the medium of the 
Home Board this is always available. 

'Fhe Company is largely represented 
in Canada, the head office for the 


Dominion being in Montreal where 
there is a local Board of Directors. 
Branches have also been established 
iti most of the principal towns in the 
Dominion. Owing to the strength 
of the valuation of the Canadian 
liabilities compared with the otht^r 
offices transacting business there, the 
Company appeals strongly to those 
who rightly consider the question of 
security, the most important for inves- 
tiL'ation when effecting an Assurance. 
The management of the Company's 
affairs in (’anada is in the hands of 
Mr. A. AfcDougald. 

During its existence the Office has 
paid away in claims the large sum 
of thirteen million pounds, and that 


the affairs of the Company are upon a 
sound financial basis is shown by the 
fact that their available Resources exceed 
their Liabilities by the large sum of over 
one million pounds sterling. High 
bonuses have been declared in the past, 
and on the last occasion profits at 
the rate of jC^^i 2s. % per annum were 
distributed amongst the Policy-holders 
entitled to participate. With the 
assured position of the Company and 
its sound, though liberal, methods of 
business, a Policy with this office can 
truly be described as a “ gilt-edged ” 
security and a profitable investment. 

THE PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAl. STEAM NAVIGATION Com- 
])any. This world-famous Company 
commenced its regular career in the 
year 1S37, and for the first three 
years of its existence confined its 
oi>erations to European waters,— 
running Mail i)ackets from London 
to Lisbon and Gibraltar at first, and 
subsequently to Malta and Alexan- 
dria, under contract with the British 
Government. The development 
which placed the Company’s steamers 
in the ])Osition of the leading line to 
the East came in 1840, when it 
was incorporated by Royal Charter 
under its present style and title ; 
the object being to establish com- 
munication with India and the Far 
East. In the year 1842 the P. & 
O. S. S. HindoKtan. of 1.800 tons 
and 500 H. P., started on her epoch- 
making voyage to the East, via the 
Ca[)e of Good Hope. The rise of 
the line to imi)ortance was then 
ra])id; other steamers of the Com- 
pany followed in the wake of the 
pioneer, and in two j^ears they had 
established a regular Mail Service 
from England to Alexandria, thence 
overland to Suez, and from Suez 
to Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Singjy 
1 lore, Hongkong and Shanghai. This 
advance necessitated the establish- 
ment, at enormous expense and 
under great difficulties, of coaling 
stations, docks, store establishments 
en route, and at certain stations even 
fresh water sup))lies had to be provid- 
ed for. The Overland route, despite 
the arduous nature of the journey 
botwc<»n Alexandria and Suez, over 
part of which, from Cairo to Suez, 
all merchandise had to be carried 
by caravans, was worked with re- 
markable success, and the value 
of the trade in certain years at- 
tained the immense total of forty 
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millions sterling. In 1852 steam 
communication with Australia was 
established by the Company, by 
means of a branch line from Singa- 
pore, and in 1854 the Honourable 
East India Company's Suez-Bombay 
Service was handed over to the P. & 
O. From that date the Company 
have retained and expanded, in ac- 
cordance with public requirements, 
the British Mail services throughout 
the East, under a series of Mail 
Contracts, which on every occasion 
have passed through the ordeal of 
public tender. In 1869 and the suc- 
ceeding years the conditions of trade 
were entirely revolutionized by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, which 
swept away the necessity of the 
Overland route, and the lines of 
communication 
which the Com- 
pany had built 
up and main- 
tained for thirty 
years were o f 
necessity abol- 
ished by the 
facilities of a 
through service. 

The introduction 
of compound 
engines for mer- 
cantile steam 
ships at the same 
time altered an- 
other of the con- 
ditions of exist- 
ence, and the P. 

& O. Company 
were therefore 
face to face with 
an emergency 
which they met 
with character- 
istic enterprise. A new service 
had to be organized and a new fleet 
procured with the utmost despatch ; 
nevertheless it was five years 
before the Company could con- 
solidate their new position. They 
were hampered by the action of 
the Postal authorities, who for a 
long time objected to the substitu- 
tion of the Canal for the Overland 
Route for the conveyance of the 
Mails, except at a material conces- 
sion of contract rate^ which placed 
a heavy burden on the Company at 
a time when they were incurring 
such enormous ex|^enses. A com- 
liromise was at last effected by 
which heavy Mails were allowed to 
pass through the Canal, but it was 


not till 1888 that the accelerated 
Mails, sent vid Brindisi, were al- 
lowed to go by the Canal in through 
steamers — a concession which cost 
theCompany nearly£ioo,ooo in their 
year! y subsidy. This closed the Com- 
panv’^s connection with the Over- 
land route ; from this time on- 
wards the operations of the P. & 
O., as it has come to be familiarly 
called, have been carried on with 
unfailing success, and the East has 
been covered with a veritable net- 
work of their Lines, served by large, 
fast and comfortable steamers with 
unfailing regularity. The services 
which the P. & O. have performed 
have been more than expected from 
private enterprise. They have been 
of national importance. Since the 


opening of the Canal and the es- 
tablishment of many lines of steam- 
ships it has been suggested that 
the existence of a regularly s\ib- 
sidized Mail Line is of less import- 
ance than formerly, but the question 
has never been seriously raised and it 
is generally recognised that the Iin- 
])erial and Commercial interests in- 
volved are of such magnitude as 
to put the idea of casual or hap- 
hazard service outside the sphere 
of practical iiolitics. The P. & O. 
with its vast fleet of reliable, well- 
found, splendidly manned and offi- 
cered steamers, offers too great secur- 
ity for regularity and speed for its 
position to be questionea. The ex- 
tent of its Passenger business is 


another guarantee of the esteem in 
which the unfailing regularity of 
its services is held. The Company's 
Fleet to-day consists of steamers of 
a tonnage of over 400,000 tons, and 
the original cost of these ships has 
amounted to 8, 700, 000. The pro- 
gress in shipbuilding may be gaug- 
ed by a comparison of their first 
steamer, the William FawcetU of 
206 tons, with the magnificent 
steamers of the Macedonia class of 
10,500 tons. 

Mr. FRANK RITCHIE, Super- 
intendent, P. & O. S. N. Company, 
Bombay. Mr. Ritchie has been 
connected with the Company since 
the year 1879. He has served in 
the T.ondon office and afterwards 
in Italy, China, 
Straits Settle- 
ments, Austra- 
lian Colonies 
and Calcutta. 
He has occupied 
the position of 
Superintendent 
at Bombay, the 
Company's most 
important office 
in India, for five 
years. The es- 
tablishment of 
the Company at 
Bombay in- 
cludes a large 
dockyard of 
over 20 acres at 
Mazagon with 
extensive repair- 
ing shops, ma- 
rine and purser's 
stores, stocks of 
coal and a dry 
dock, all giving daily employment 
to a large number of hands. A 
large flotilla of passenger tenders, 
launches, lighters, etc., is also main- 
tained in connection with the various 
services. Mr. Ritchie, the present 
Suj)erintendent, also holds the 
lio.sition of Member of the Bombay 
Port Trustees, and of the Committee 
of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, and takes a great interest in 
all commercial matters. 

Mr. R. A. A. JENKINS, till re- 
cently Acting Superintendent, P. & 
O. S. N. Co., Calcutta, has been con- 
nected with this Company since 1882. 
He served in the London Offices for 
some years and came out in the service 





of the Company to Bombay in 
1889, where he remained until trans- 
ferred to Calcutta in 1903. 

Mr. Jenkins is Agent for the 
Marine Insurance Co. of London. 
He is a Member of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and a Member 
of the Shipping Sub- Committee of 
that body. He is also on the Com- 
mittees of tlic Presidency General 
Hospital and Hospital Nurses’ Insti- 
tution, representing the Liners’ Con- 
ference, and vvas for a time on the 
Committee of the Sailors* Home. 

Mr. ROMAN J I DINSHAW 
PETIT, of Bombay, is the only sur- 
viving son of the lat(j Sir Diiishaw 
Petit, 7 W/., patriot, philanthrojnst, 
and pioneer of the mill industry. 



Mr. U. D. Pktit. 

The late Sir Diiishaw, the first Bar- 
onet, was known as the Indian Pea- 
body, owing to his wise and munifi- 
cent charities, which amounted to 
nearly thirty lakhs of rupees, and 
Mr. Roman] i who is now the recog- 
nized head of the great Petit family, 
zealously follows in the footstejis of 
his father. Besides being one of the 
foremost and most respected of the 
Parsee community, Mr. Bomanji is a 
representative citizen of India, hav- 
ing largely contributed to the com- 
mercial, industrial and mercantile 
development of the country both 
as a mill-owner of wide experience 
and a sound man of business. 

Mr. Bomanji was born in 1859, 
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and was educated at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. After he passed 
his F. E. A. Examination, the pre- 
mature death of his elder brother, 
Mr. Cowasjee, put an end to his 
school life, as it was now necessary 
for him to join his father’s firm 
and assist him in his colossal un- 
dertakings. Though scholastic edu- 
cation was thus cut short, his 
education as a merchant and busi- 
ness man went on under the wise 
guidance of Sir Dinshaw for u]>- 
wards of a quarter of a century, 
with the result that he acquired 
('oinmercial knowledge of a rare 
and high order. Mr. Bomanji is an 
expert at figures and bears the 
reputarion of being a shrewd 
financier. His great ex])erience 
in mill management puts him in 
the front rank among the merchants 
of th(‘ Oriental Manchester. As 
senior partner in the house of D. 
M. Petit, Sons & Co., he has chief 
managerial siqiervision of the Man- 
ockjee Petit, Dinshaw Petit, Bom- 
anji Petit, and Framji Petit Mills, 
and also until recently of the Vic- 
toria Mills and the Southern Mah- 
ratha Pressing and Ginning Co. He 
is also senior partner of the firm of 
Messrs. B. D. Petit, Sons & Co., 
under whose agency is the manage- 
ment of the Emperor Edward Mill, 
and the Presses and Gins of the 
Godavery Valley, Parbhani and 
Oomri Ginning and Pressing Com- 
jianies, Ld. Tin* magnitude of his 
interests in the mill industry may 
be partly r(*alized from the fact 
that under his control are 200,000 
spindles, 5,000 looms, 10,000 work- 
people drawing a lakh and-a-half 
of rupees salary monthly, while 
engines of 10,500 horse-power are 
employed in the montlily produc- 
tion of 2, 500, 000 pounds of yam and 
1,350,000 pounds of cloth. All this 
is in addition to hosiery, dyeing, 
])rcssing, ginning, and mechanical 
factories. 

The work by which Mr. Bomanji 
has contributed towards the de- 
velopment of Bombay’s trade is 
varied and voluminous. He is a 
member of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Bombay 
Mill Owmers* Association, of which 
latter body he was President in 
IQ03. He established in 1892 the 
Bombay Cotton Exchange Co., Ld., 
in order to safeguard the interests 
of the native cotton trade of Bom- 
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bay. He also started the Bombay 
Fire Insurance Co., Ld. He has 
been a Director of the Bank of Bom- 
bay for the last ten years, and was 
appointed its President in 1903. 
Mr. Bomanji also holds a seat on the 
directorate of all the mills under 
the Petits, of which he is also the 
Chairman, viz.^ the Manockji Petit 
group, the Emperor Edward and the 
Framji Petit Mills, and is also Chair- 
man of the Directors of the Textile 
Manufacturing Co., Ld., and the 
Bombay Dyeing Co., Ld. He is 
also a Director of the Jubilee Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld. 

Mr. Bomanji 's more jmrely pub- 
lic work should now be recorded. 
In 1899 he was nominated a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, and in 1901 was appointed 



The late Sir D. M. Petit, Bart, 

a Government Representative on 
the Board of the City Improvement 
Trust, a position which he resigned 
in 1905 owing to ill-health. He is a 
Justice of the Peace, a Delegate of 
the Parsec Chief Matrimonial Court, 
a Trustee of the Parsee Panchayal 
funds, and a ])rominent and useful 
member of almost all the important 
institutions of the city, charitable, 
literary, or religious. He repre- 
.sents the Mill Owners’ Association on 
the Board of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, and holds a 
seat on the Committees of the Sir 
Jamsetjec jeejeebhoy Parsee Ben- 
evolent Institute, the Sir Dinshaw 
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Maneckjee Petit Gymnasium, the 
Jamsetjee Nusserwanjee Petit Par- 
see Orphanage, the Society for ame- 
liorating the condition of poor Zo- 
roastrians in Persia, the vSociety for 
the supply of cheap and sanitary 
residences to Zoroastrians, the 
Victoria Memorial School for the 
Blind, the Countess of Dufferin 
Fund, the Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee 
Petit (first Baronet) Charity Funds, 
the Bomanji Dinshaw Petit Maha- 
hleshwar Library, and a host of 
other institutions which all benefit 
by Mr. Bomanji’s experience and 
knowledge. To works of charity 
and public utility, Mr. Bomanji is 
a liberal giver, and to institutions 
whose accounts are public property 
he is known to have given over four 
lakhs of ru})ees. In igo;^ he estab- 
lished the magnificent library and 
public hall at Mahableshwar, and 
the most recent of liis larger gifts 
is a contribution of a lakh of ru])ees 
towards the London School of Troj)i- 
cial Medicine, in connection with 
which a se])arate building bearing 
his name has been erected. 

Mr. Bomanji has three sous, who 
are all partners in the firm of Messrs. 
B. D. Petit, Sons & Co., besides each 
conducting an independent business 
in his own name. The eldest, Mr. 
Jehangir, is a Justice of the Peace, 
an Honorary Magistrate, a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration and a Delegate of the l^ar- 
see Chief Matrimonial Court, The 
second son, Mr, Dhunjibhoy, is also 
a merchant and a Justice of the 
Peace, and the third son, Mr. Phi- 
rozshaw, has recently started his 
own house of business. 

Mr. JEHANGIR BOMANJEE 
PE'ITT, Bombay. Mr. Jehangir 
Roman jee Petit is a grandson of the 
late Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee Petit, 
and the eldest son of the 
Hon. Mr. Bomanjee Dinshaw Petit of 
Bombay. 

Mr Jehangir was born in the year 
1879. received a sound and 

lii^cral education at the well-known 
Jesuit Institution of that City, the 
St. Xavier’s College, which he left 
early in 1897 and ^subsequently fol- 
lowed merc.antile pursuits. Young 
Mr. Jehangir soon started a firm of 
his own, entitled Jehangir B. Petit 

Co., and in 1898, we find him 
one of the leading merchants at 
B o m h a y, trading extensively in 


all classes of goods, with several 
branches of his own in various places 
and having close upon a hundred con- 
nections in different pans of the w^orld. 
Phe firm is now doing business on a 
gigantic scale with a total turn-over of 
a couple of crores of rupees per year, 
having their principal business divided 
into four extensive Departments, 
Import, Export, Insurance and Cotton. 
1'hey largely import piece-goods of all 
classes, metals, hardware, sugar, 
matches, perfumery, coal and sundries, 
and are heavy exporters of cotton 
and lire. Coal, cotton and insurance 
in particular seem to he their speciality, 
as in these branches of business 
they occupy one of the foremost 
places among the mercantile firms of 
Bombay. 'J'liey arc the sole agents 
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for several well-known and first class 
qualities of Bengal coal, and make their 
own purchases of cotton in various 
important cotton-growing districts of 
India, where they have their own 
agencies ; their rotal annual sales for 
the former going considerably over 
a hundred thousand Ions, and for the 
latter a good deal over the same 
number of bales. So fast is their 
trade in coal expanding that they have 
frequently to charier large steamers to 
meet their increasing demands. In 
insurance, they represent several first 
class English Companies, and in this 
branch also, as in coal and cotton, 
their business stands quite in the front 
rank, their total annual premiums 


amounting to considerably over three 
lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Jehangir is also a partner in his 
father’s firm, Messrs. B. D. Petit, Sons 
ik Co., and as such, is the agent of 
several important and flourishing con- 
cerns wliich form the source of bread 
to several thousands of operatives. 

These are : — 

C'apital. 

Rs. 

The Emperor Edward Spg. 

& Mfg. Co., Ltd. (Bombay) 10 lakhs. 
The Godavery Valley Gg. & 

Pg. Co., Ltd. (Jalna) ... 1 lakh. 
The Parbhani Gg. & Pg. 

Co., Ltd. (Parbhani) ... 1 ,, 

Phe Oomri Gg, & Pg. Co., 

Ld. (Oomri) ... i „ 

As a merchant and mill agent, 
Mr. Jehangir has done much to 
advance the interests of the various 
mercantile communities of Bombay. 
He is one of the most active and con- 
spicuous members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, of ihe Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association, and of the 
Bombay Fire Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. He has a seat on the Boards 
of Directors of the Emperor Edward 
Spg. and Mfg. Co., Ltd.; the Godavery 
Valley Gg. and Pg. Co., Ltd.; the 
Parbhani Gg. and Pg. Co., Ltd.; the 
Bombay Cotton Exchange Co., Ltd.; 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Mining Co., 
Ltd.; and the Bombay White l^ead 
Development Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Jehangir is a man of the world, 
and a shrewd, far-seeing, competent 
business man. He possesses a thor- 
ough knowledge of the working of 
spinning and weaving mills, and his 
opinion is therefore readily sought on 
mercantile questions. Mr. Jehangir, 
notwithstanding the labour and time 
devoted to commercial matters, takes a 
lively interest in all public affairs, 
which he has done much to promote. 
He has had a brilliant public career, 
which commenced at a very early 
age, when he was in his teens. While 
yet at College, he took a very intel- 
ligent part in a controversy that was 
at ihnt time engaging the attention of 
his community, “The Baj-Rojgar 
Question.” He wrote on that question 
in the papers ; and in spite of strong 
opposition, fearlessly expressed his 
opinion in the Bombay Gazette, In 
190Q he started and conducted with 
great success an original scheme of 
his own for the relief of the famine- 
stricken. He started his memorable 



“Two-Anna-Famine Fund” on the 
principle of the Snow-Ball System, 
and collected and distributed over 
Rs. 30,000 in a manner which drew 
much praise for him from the Indian 
Press. He also played a prominent 
part in organizing and establishing the 
Bombay Rate- Payers' Association ; 
the Zoroastrian Association (which is 
a society for the purpose of keeping 
a watchful eye on the interests of the 
Parsee community); the Society for 
the Propagation of Religious Edu- 
cjition among the Zoroasirians ; and 
has very recently put forward a scheme 
for the establishment of a Parsee 
General Hospital. As a Municipal 
Councillor, Mr. Jehangir has rendered 
conspicuous service, being a fluent 
and impressive speaker, a zealous and 
capable worker, with an independent 
and fearless disposition and always 
accustomed “to call a spade a spade.'* 
Mr. Jehangir is known as a friend of 
the poor, the defender of the op- 
pressed, and a terror to the oppressor. 
He belongs to the progressive class 
and is always to the front in advocat- 
ing and supporting all measures of 
well-thought-out reform and advance- 
ment, but he does not believe in head- 
long and rapid movements, and is 
certainly no advocate of the breaking 
up of old and reputed institutions with- 
out the most careful, patient and elab- 
orate enquiries. Owing to his many 
qualities of head and heart, Mr. J ehangir 
occupies a prominent position as one 
of the leading citizens' of Bombay ; 
and there is hardly a public movement 
of any importance ever formed in the 
city in which Mr. Jehangir is not 
railed upon to play a conspicuous part. 

Mr. Jehangir is well known as a 
public lecturer and has the reputation 
of having a facile pen. He is in charge 
of the Editorial columns of several 
Indian papers ; and also occasionally 
contributes to the papers in his own 
name on Political, Social and Eco- 
nomic questions. He is the author of 
a number of interesting hooks and 
leaflets on metaphysical and scientific 
subjects which are among his pet 
studies, written in an easy and vivid 
style, in English and French, over 
both of which languages Mr. Jehangir 
possesses a remarkable facility. 

Besides being a most enterprising 
and successful Merchant and Mill 
Agent, Mr. Jehangir is a Justice of the 
Peace for the Town and Island of 
Bombay, a .Special Juror, an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, a Freemason, 
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a Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and a Delegate of the 
Parsee Chief Matrimonial Court. He 
is the Patron of the Akalkote Agri- 
cultural Syndicate, the Vice-President 
of the Bombay Shorthand Writers’ 
Association, and the Honorary Secretary 
lor the “Victoria Memorial School for 
the Blind,” which owes its inception 
and development to his intelligent and 
energetic exertions. 

Mr, Jehangir is also connected with 
a number of charitable, religious, and 
other benevolent institutions, all of 
which reap the unstinted advantage of 
his education, experience and shrewd 
business talents. He is on the Com- 
mittees of ( I ) the Zoroastrian Associ- 
ation ; (2) the Society for Giving 
Religious Education to Zoroastrian 
Chihlren ; (3) the Bombay Rate- 

payers’ Association ; (4) the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the Lady Sakerbai Dinshaw Petit 
Hospital for Animals ; (5) the Bombay 
Native General T.ibrary ; (6) the Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir Khetwadi Girls’ 
School ; (7) the Victoria Memorial 
School for the Blind ; (8) the Sir 
Dinshaw Petit Kandawalla Mohlla 
Libraiy ; (9) the Hindu Gayan Samaj ; 
(ro) the Bombay Presidency Asso- 
ciation; (it) the Cerele Litteraire 
Hibliotheque Dinshaw Petit; (12) the 
Society for Educating Zoroastrian Girls ; 
(13) the Dadahhoy Nowrojee Poor 
Boys’ Seminary ; (14) the St. Xavier’s 
('ollege Association ; (15) the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association; (16) the New 
Bombay Cycling Club ; (17) the Gatha 
Society; (18) the Students' Brother- 
hood ; ( 1 9) the Bombay Buisson Society 
.nnd Institution, and is the Honor- 
ary Auditor of the Sir Jamsetjee 
jeejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent 
Institution. 

Mr. Jehangir gives freely to deserv- 
ing objects ; and in this respect he 
follows in the footsteps of his distin- 
guished father and grandfather. He 
has contributed so far a sum of half a 
lakh of rupees to the establishment of 
libraries, schools, hospitals, dispensaries 
and to charitable objects generally. 

M r. W 1 L h I A M HEATH 
PHELP.S, J.P., a Municipal Com- 
missioner for Calcutta, was born at 
Hucknall, near Nottingham, in 1855. 
He received his education in England 
and came out to India in 1880. He 
has since then been connected with 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Phelps 
tV Co , and is now the senior partner 
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in India. Mr. Phelps for some time 
has actively associated himself with 
the Municipal life of the city. He 
has served on several Corporation 
Committees. As a Member of the 
Hackney Carriage Committee, Mr^ 
Phelps took an active part in the 
crusade against the notoriously bad 
carriage service of Calcutta. The 
vigorous policy adopted was respon- 
sible for a most welcome improvement. 
He has acted on the Markets and 
numerous other Committees and the 
General Committee of the Corporation. 
All matters connected with the ad- 
vancement of Calcutta as a modern 
city have claimed and received Mr. 
Phelps' support. He has recently 
formulated a proposal, that has 
received influential support, for the 
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building of a Town Hall that should 
serve as the real centre of civic life 
in lieu of the present obsolete Town 
Hall. He proposed that the building 
should include a Municipal Theatre 
and in every respect fulfil the intellec- 
tual and entertainment requirements 
of a great city, to be erected near 
the New Municipal Offices in Corpo- 
ration Street. N\aturally Mr. Phelps' 
proposal excited a warm controversy, 
but, generally, public opinion is in 
favour of a reform that would so 
materially benefit the city and, possibly, 
prove a source of income to the 
Municipality. Calcutta lacks to some 
extent the type of business man like 
Mr. Phelps who is willing to devote 
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his time and ability to the welfare of 
the city. Since 1888 he has almost 
continuously represented the Trades 
Association on the Municipal Council 
and is now a Member of the General 
Committee. He has been connected 
with the Cathedral Choir since 1883, 
and an Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate since 1890. 

Messrs. CHARLES PHILLL 
MORE & Co., Ltd., Army Contrac- 
tors, Bombay. This is an English 
Company with registered offices in 
London at 136-148, Tooley Street, 
with a Board of Directors. The 
Chairman of the Company is Mr. 
W. O. Ken nett, who is also Chair- 
man of Messrs. Richard Dickeson 
Sc Co., Ltd. 

The Company is largely interest- 
ed in canteen and grocery sup]^lies 
to the British Army, and carried 
through large contracts at the 
Delhi Durbar successfully. A 
branch is established at Perim 
Island in the Red Sea, which 
supplies practically all ships of the 
British Navy on their outward and 
homeward voyages. 

The Head Indian Office is at 
Elphinstone Circle, Bombay, and 
the godown opposite the Prince’s 
Dock. There are several branches 
throughout India, the chief ones 
being at Karachi, Calcutta, Secun- 
derabad, Aden, Meerut, and Madras, 
where stores of practically every 
requisite for Regimental Institutes 
are supplied. 

The Managing Director in India 
is Mr. F. Norton Giles. 

Messrs. PLACE, SIDDONS and 
GOUGH, Bill and Stock Brokers. 
No. I, Commercial Buildings, Cal- 
cutta. The firm was originally es- 
tablished in the year 1878 under 
the style of Place and Siddons, 
for the purpose of carrying on busi- 
ness in stocks and shares, which 
forms the principal part of its 
undertaking to the present day. 
In the year 1888, Mr. George 
(iough joined the firm as partner, 
when the style was changed by 
the inclusion of his name. An- 
other partner was admitted in the 
year 1891, in the person of Mr. T, 
B. G. Overend. Mr. Guy Shorrock 
was taken into partnership in 
July 1903, Mr. H. J. Place retired 
iii 1895, and Mr. (ieorge Gough 
in 1902. The present partners are 
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Messrs. Siddons, Overend and 
Shorrock. 

Mr. FREDERICK LEWIS 
BRANDON SIDDONS, Senior 
Partner of the firm of Place, Siddons 
and Gough, was born in the year 
1851, and is the son of the late Mr. 
F. G. Siddons. He started business 
on his own account as a stock and 
share broker in 1870 in Calcutta, 
and amalgamated his business 
with that of Mr. Place in 1878, 
forming the nucleus of the present 
firm of Place, Siddons and Gough. 
Mr. Siddons is ou the Board of 
Directors of several jute, paper, 
coal and tea Companies. He is a 
member of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, and member of the 
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Financial Sub-Committee of that 
body, and also a member of the 
Royal Exchange and Committee. 

Mr. THOMAS BROWNE GRAY 
OVEREND, partner in the firm of 
Place, Siddons and Gough, stock 
brokers, was born in the year 1855, 
at Dublin (Ireland). He came to 
Calcutta in 1884, and in the year 
1891, joined the firm of Place, Sid- 
dons & Gough. Mr. Overend is a 
member of the Royal Exchange 
and Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
and has acted on the Committee of 
the Royal Exchange, and on the 
Finance Sub-Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He is on 
the Board of Directors of several 


Companies in jute, tea and coal. 
Mr. Overend interests himself in 
Masonry and is Past District Grand 
Senior Warden of Bengal. He has 
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passed tht‘ Chair in his own Lodge, 
besides a number of Chapters, and 
has taken the 30". 

Messrs. POPPE, DELIUS & Co., 
jute Fabric Brokers, Calcutta. 
Established in the year 1875 by 
Messrs. Po])pc and Delius, the 
j)artners carried on the business 
ill conjunction for twenty-three 
years, till in 1898 Mr. Delius 
retired, and two years later Mr. 
Poppe followed, after handing 
over the business to Mr. Otto 

Hadcnfeldt, who, in the following 
year, 1901, was joined by Messrs. 
Wm. C. Johnston and J. M. Turner. 
The name of Messrs. Poppe, Delius 
& Co. is a very familiar one in 
Calcutta, as the firm have been so 
long and prominently associated 

with the great staple trade in 

jute fabrics. They do a very large 
business in this line. Mr. Haden- 
feldt, the present Senior Partner, has 
had a long association with Indian 
trade. He arrived in the coun- 
try in the year 1875 as a junior in 
the service erf Me.ssrs. Hadenfeldt 

& Co., of which firm his brother is 
a partner. In 12 years he had 
worked his way up in the firm till 
he was offered and accepted a 
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partnership. He remained in this 
capacity with Messrs. Hadenfeldt 
& Co. till 1900, when he took over 
the business o{ Messrs. Poppc, 
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Delius & Co., which he, in partner- 
ship with Messrs. Johnston and 
Turner, now conducts. 

Messrs. POSNEK & CO., Cotton 
Brokers and Merchants. Messrs. 
Posner & Co. have been in business 
in Calcutta for some thirty years, 
having been established in the mid 
seventies by Mr. Julius Posner, who 
still remains as the senior partner in 
the firm. For .some years after their 
establishment they did a general 
mercantile business, but for tlie ])ast 
quarter of a century they have con- 
fined their operations to produce- 
broking, attaining a leading position, 
particularly in the cotton line, in 
Calcutta. They do a large business 
for the local Mills and for export. 
Messrs. Posner are taking an active 
part in improving the Indian cotton 
industry with the Long Staple Syn- 
dicate, and they are representatives 
of the leading up-country firms in 
placing gin-cotton on the market. 
Mr. Posner has a very long ex- 
perience in cotton and has resided 
in India many years. Mr. Richard 
Schenk was made partner in the 
firm in 1897. He also h^ much 
experience, having been resident for 
years in the country, and connect- 
ed with Calcutta mercantile houses. 


Mr. HENRY EDWARD EDLE 
STON PROCTER, Chairman ol the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, is a 
partner of Messrs. Killick, Nixon 
(Sc Co., one of the oldest and most 
im|X)rtant firms in Bombay, and 
was born in Cheshire, England, in 
1866, and educated at Birkenhead 
School. In 1882 Mr. Procter joined 
the corresponding firm of Preston, 
Nixon & Co., Liver})ool, as an ap- 
prentice. He came to India in 1888 
and joined the Bombay firm, and 
has been connected with it (‘ver 
since, a period of 17 years, during 
which he ]Kissed through the 
various departments and subse- 
quently became a partner. 

Mr. Procter’s commercial activity 
resulted in his being appointed 
Deputy Chairman of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, ic)04 and 
i()05, and Chairman, 1906 and 
1907, facts which s])eak volumes in 
favour of his business abilities and 
tlie trust he so well enjoys. He 
is the President of the Bombay V. 
M. C. A., and Euro|)ean young mern 
have ever found in him a sympathis 
ing and true friend. Among a 
host of important public bodies 
which claim Mr. Procter as their 
valuable and useful niemlxu* may 
be named the Mill Owners’ 
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Association, of which he is a Com- 
mittee member, the Bombay Port 
Trust, the St. George’s Hospital 
Nursing Association, the European 


and Eurasian Poor Fund, the 
Bombay Tract and Book Society, 
and last hut not least the Bombay 
Branch of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, of which he is one of 
the Vice-presidents. 

Mr. H()RMUS)EE DORABJEE 
JHdIUMJEE, J.P., of the firm of 
Messrs. H. 1 ). Pndumjee ik Co., 



Mr. II. 1). Pi UCMJKK. 

Mercluints and Commission Agents, 
18, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay, was 
born in the year 18O4 at Poona, 
Deccan, ami received his education 
at the Poona High School. After 
accpiiring a sound commercial train- 
ing Mr. Ihidiimjee entined the com- 
mercial world and foundt d the firm of 
H. D. Pudunijee tV Co. in Bombay 
in the year 1888. with the primary 
object of rendering service as 
agents and representatives ol the 
Deccan Paj)ei Mills Co., Ltd., the 
Deccan Bank, Ltd., the Moondwa 
Cotton Mills at Poona, and of 
Messrs. Jolui Haddon & Co. of 
London. Later on the firm started 
as carriage builders, importers, gener- 
al merchants, etc. Thus it will 
a])])ear that its business is of a mis- 
cellaneous nature ; and by great 
industry and enterprise combined 
with promptness, despatch and tact- 
ful resources, a large cUentHe has been 
secured by the firm, not only in 
Bombay, but in other places in the 
Western Presidency, notably Poona, 
where the family oi the founder is 
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well known. In 18 years it has 
attained a large measure of success. 
As a carriage builder, Mr. Pudumjee 
has attained s|)ecial distinction, 
having secured first class medals 
and prizes at public exhibitions. 
His energies and activities have 
also found an outlet in other original 
work of a useful description, for 
instance, in the manufacture of 
blank cylinders for phonographs, in 
which he carries on a lucrative 
trade. Mr. Pudumjee also carries on 
business on a large scale in Walker's 
Patent Boiler Varnish and Encol Boil- 
er Composition, used by several well- 
known mills in Bombay as well as up- 
country. The subject of this sketch 
comes from a highly esteemed Parsee 
family, settled for a number of years 
in the Deccan capital of the Bombay 
Presidency. His father who was 
honoured with the rare distinction of 
the title of Sardar Khan Bahadur, 
was a prominent memlx*r of tfie 
Bombay aristocracy, having secured 
a seat in the Legislative Council of 
His Excellency the (iovernor of 
Bombay. Mr. Pudumjee. Junior, 
himself is a rising man, and being 
young in years, has yet plenty of time 
Imfore him to rise in honours and 
distinctions like Ins worthy father. 
He is a Justice of the Peace for the 
Town and Island of Bombay. 

The Hon’ble Sirdar NOWROJEE 
PUDUMJEE comes of a stock 
directly descended from the well- 
known Parsee family of Godrej of 
Broach, who have been merchants 
from the time of the advent of the 
British in India. In fact, the great 
grandfather of the present subject, 
Mr. Sorabjee, was trading on a large 
scale in Surat in the early days of the 
last century, when, fired by hopes of 
achieving greater success, he arrived 
in Bombay, whence his son. Khan 
Hahadoor Pestonjee Sorabjee, re- 
paired to Poona, the capital of the 
Deccan, about the time of the 
British settlement there. He was 
fortunate enough to soon secure the 
large business of the Government 
Mail Contract in days when railways 
were unknown and telegraphic 
communication undreamt of. So 
satisfactorily was the work done that 
the Government, in recognition of 
tliese valuable services, granted the 
title of Khan Bahadoor (a' unique 
honcuir in those days), which wjis 
Ix^stowed ujxin the grandfather and 


father of the Hon'ble Sirdar Nowro- 
jee Pudumjee, and accompanied by 
a * Gold Medal.' Thereafter the head 
of the family, Khan Bahadoor 
Pudumjee Pestonjee, was also raised 
to the rank and dignity of the 
coveted title of ‘ ‘ First Class Sirdar 
in the Deccan. ' ’ The Government 
has been continually pleased since 
to bestow this honour upon the 
successive heads of the family, 
the last recipient being the present 
subject of our article. It is also 
worthy of note that the Government 
have been ])leased since 1873 to 
nominate each successive member to 
a seat in the ‘ Legislative Council,’ 
a unique honour among the Parsee 
families in the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. I'he honour of reading the 
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address on behalf of the citizens of 
Poona, wlien His Gracious Majesty 
the King Emperor was touring in 
India, was conferred on the late 
Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Pudumjee 
Pestonjee, who had the further priv- 
ilege of presenting a beautiful neck- 
lace to His Majesty, from the hands 
of his granddaughter, Bai Heerabai. 
The charities of this family extend 
to over a lakh of rupees. Nowrojee 
Pudumjee matriculated in the early 
sixties toj^ether with his brother, the 
late Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Dorabjee 
Pudumjee, and both the brothers 
were favourite pupils of the distin- 
guished 'educationist,' Sir Edwin 
Arnold, k.c.i.e. ; Sirdar Nowrojee 


was appointed an Examiner at the 
Bombay University Examination. 
Both brothers were not lacking in 
the commercial instincts so richly 
inherited from their ancestors, and 
some few years after finishing their 
education and doing some travelling 
they betook themselves to giving an 
impetus to the ‘ paper industry ' in 
this country. Witn that object in 
view they started a mill called the 
‘‘ Deccan Paper Mill ’ ' in Poona, on 
a large scale, and the concern is work- 
ing successfully under their manage- 
ment. Fired with the success of 
this venture, they added a cotton 
mill, utilizing the available steam 
power for the purpose from the 
paper mill. Still later an ice factory 
was added, and all three concerns 
are working most satisfactorily at 
Mundhwa near Poona. These were, 
however, preliminaries to business of 
a more ambitious character. En- 
couraged by former successes, the two 
brothers started a ‘ bank ' under 
the name and style of the ‘ ‘ Deccan 
Bank” in i8t)3, and it has l^en 
conducted ever since with more than 
Oldinary success. They have also 
taken up, on account of the bank, the 
” (iadag Cotton and Yarn Spinning 
Mill,” and that large concern, after 
l)eing considerably strengthened by 
large additions of new machinery, 
is now working most economicaliy 
and successfully. The Hon’ble 
Sirdar Nowrojee Pudumjee is the 
Chairman of the joint stock concerns 
with which he is connected. 

After the death of his brother, 
the Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Dorabji 
Pudumjee, the mantle of the head 
of the family fell on Nowrojee 
Pudumjee ’s shoulders and in con- 
sequence he was created a First 
Class Sirdar of the Deccan. Sirdar 
Nowrojee Pudumjee is a large land- 
ed proprietor in addition to being 
the promoter of the companies men- 
tioned. The head of the Pudum- 
jee family has not 01 -ly l)een known 
to be ” loyal to Government,” but 
has also the confidence of the people 
of the Deccan. Although fully oc- 
cupied with various matters, the 
successive heads of the family have 
never stinted or grudged any sac- 
rifice of time for public or muni- 
cipal duties. ' The Hon'ble Sirdar 
Nowrojee Pudumjee is the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of 
the City Municipality, Secretary of 
the " Agri-Horticultural Society/' 
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Vice-President of the Poona Khan 
Bahadoor Pestonjee Sorabjee Dis- 
pensary and Hospital, and takes 
part in almost all public functions, 
was accorded a seat in the Legislative 
Council in 1906, and his 
nomination by Government was 
very popular. 

The DECCAN PAPER MILLS 
Company, Limited, was floated 


in the year 1885 by Mr. Nowrojee 
Pudumjee, in conjunction with his 
brother, the late Sirdar Khan Bahadur 
Dorabjee Pudumjee. These gentle- 
men, acting under the prompting of 
the Governments of India and Bom- 
bay in the year 1882, engaged in the 
project of establishing a paper mill in 
the Bombay Presidency, where up to 
that time no such industry had exist- 
ed. The Government, in considera- 
tion of the impetus which such an 
establishment would give to native 
industry, and in the employment of 
native labour, had promised support 
to the brothers Pudumjee in the 
enterprise if they would undertake 
it. In view of the promising outlook 
thus offered, the brothers Pudumjee 
freely gave their influence and re- 
sources for the purjmse of starting 
the new concern. After prelimin- 
aries, a Company was successfully 
floated under the name and style of 
the Deccan Paper Mills Company. 
The Government, duly making good 
its promises to the promoters, placed 
contracts for the supply of pamper in 
the hands of the new Company, and 


ever since, the contracts to supply 
paper to most of the Government 
Offices in the Bombay Presidency 
have remained in tlieir hands. 
Taking into consideration the diffi- 
culties in the way of the successful 
establishment of such an industry as 
paper-making in Bombay, where the 
necessary raw materials, grass and 
wood of the proper quality are only 
partially procurable, great credit is 


due to the Company and its pro- 
moters, Messrs. Pudumjee, for the 
uniform quality of the article pro- 
duced at the mills. They have 
gained and deserve the good-will 
and esteem of the public at large, 
which has showm itself in the most 
practical man- 
ner ])ossible in 
the sha})e o f 
continued pa- 
tronage of the 
produce of the 
mills. The 
Company em- 
ploy some 500 
operatives at 
their mills, 
the machinery 
for which was 
all brought 
from England. 

Ithasanoinin- 
al capital of 
5 lakhs of ru- 
pees in 1,000 
shares of Ks. 

500 each. The 
mills are situ- 


ated at Mundwa, about 6 miles from 
Poona. 

The MUNDWA COTTON 
MILLS. This joint stock concern 
was the outcome of the establish- 
ment of the Deccan Paper Mills Coin- 
j)any. It l>eing found that in the 
mills l>elonging to the last named 
Company there was a great deal 
of spare power available from the 
j)iaut laid down therein, it was 
thought advisable to utilise it, and 
to that end a factory was erected 
with a capacity of about 2,000 

spindles for cotton-spinningpurposes. 

This has been working successfully 
and is a flourshing concern under tin* 
management of Messrs. Nowrojee 
Pudumjee & Co. 

The VICTORIA ICE FACTORY. 
The founding of this concern by Mr. 
Nowrojee Pudumjee satisfied a long- 
standing want of the inhabitants 
of Poona, bv ])la('ing within the reach 
of all a cheap and abundant supply 
of this murli needed coniniodity, 
which the rigours of th(‘ Indian sum- 
mer render a necessity of lih* to a 
large part of the population. For- 
merly ice had to lx? sent by rail all 
the way from Bombay, and the sup- 
])ly was scanty, while prices ruled 
high. The Victoria Ice Factory now 
fully satisfies the wants of Poona 
and the neighlwurhood. The con- 
cern is a partnershi]) business. The 
factory has a j)roducing capacity 
of two tons daily, w h i c h is 
lully tc^cen up by the peojde of 
Poona and its environs. 
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rhe DECCAN BANK, Limited, 
was established as a Limited Com- 
pany in the year 1893, having been 
floated by Messrs. Dorabjec and 
Nowrojee Pudumjee. The ofiice 
of the Company is situated at 
No. 561, Bhawani Pctt, Poona. 
The Bank has a Capital of 
Rs. 2,50,000, and is the first institu- 
tion of its kind to be established 
in Poona and the Mofussil towns of 
the Bombay Presidency. From its 
commencement, the Bank has had a 
most successful career, transacting 
a great volume of business, and its 
prosperity may be gauged from the 
handsome dividends which it has 
consistently ])aid since the first 
year of its establishment. The 
Agents and Secretaries of the Dec- 
can Bank are Messrs. Nowrojee 
Pudumjee & ('o. of Poona. 

The GAI)A(; COTTON AND 
YARN SPINNING MILLS. This 
concern is named after the town of 
Gadag in the Dharwar District of 
the Southern Mahratta Country. The 


mills have a capacity of about 1,800 
spindles and give "employment to 
nearly 600 men. The business is 
in the hands of the Deccan Bank 
under the able management of Mr. 
Nowrojee Pudumjee. 

Messrs. B. RIGOLD & BERG- 
MANN, Merchants and Importers 
of English and Contfnental Manu- 
factures, Calcutta. The Head 
Office of the firm is at 82, Bishops- 
gate Street Within, London. The 
Indian branches were established 
first at Bombay in the year 1879 
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and at Calcutta in the following 
year. The firm deals in woollen 
and cotton goods, in which they 
represent large English firms. 
They also represent Goodlass 
Wall & Co., Liverpool, for paints 
and varnishes ; W. S. Dunn a Co , 
New York, for all kinds of pictures 
mouldings; Messrs. Stoney Bros., 
Lancaster, for leather and oil cloths; 
Mr. Gustav Boehm Offenbach, Ger- 
many, for soaps and perfumery. 
They have also a very extensive 
connection with manufacturers on 
the Continent of Euro}>e. Besides 
fhc Bombay House the firm has a 
branch at Delhi and agencies at 
Rawal Pindi, Cawn])ore, Karachi, 
Amritsar, Madras and several other 
towns. There are also branches 
at Singajmre, Penang, Shanghai, 
and Hong- Kong. By branches and 
agencies the firm is thoroughly 
well re])resented throughout the 
East and Far East. The ])resent 
])roprietor is Mr. George Berg- 
mann, and Mr. A. M. Stewart is 
Manager for Calcutta. Mr. Stewart 
has been 
identified 
with this 
line of busi- 
n e s s in 
India for 23 
y e a r s. He 
came to India 
in the year 
1883 to join 
the firm now 
known as 
Stewart Mac- 
kenzie & Co., 
having for- 
merly served 
in the London 
office of the 
same firm, 
known in 
the Metrop- 
olis as Stewart, Cient & Co. 

Mr. JAMES LOW REID, Su- 
perintendent and Manager, Hooghly 
Docking and Engineering Com]) any, 
Limited, Howrah, Calcutta, was 
born at Arbroath, Scotland, and 
educated in his native town. Being 
intended for an engineering career 
he was api)renticed at the Dens Iron 
Works, Arbroath, with Messrs. 
Alexander Shanks ik Sons. On the 
com])letion of his indentures he ob- 
tained an appointment in the British 
India Steam Navigation Compan3^’s 



Tins Gadag Cotton Mills. 


service, and served the Company 
at sea for a number of years. lie 
resigned the Company’s service in 
the year 1892 and joined the firm 
of John King & Co., Engineers, Cal- 
cutta, as an Assistant Engineer. 



Mr. Jas. L. Reid. 


Mr. Reid remained with this firm 
till the year 1901 when he resigned 
for the purpose of taking up his pres- 
ent appointment with the Hooghly 
Docking and Engineering Company, 
Ltd. The latter concern is a limited 
liability com))any, formed in the 
year 1901 to acquire and carry on the 
works and business formerly the pro- 
])ert3^ of Mr. H. C. Mullick. Since 
the conversion the lousiness has made 
very ra])id strides and from being 
in a small way when taken over, the 
works have grown to he capable of 
work of the most formidable charac- 
ter, as was shown wlien the contract 
of rei)airing the Zulu, one of the 
large steamers belonging to the 
Buckhall Steamship Company, was 
undertaken and successfully carried 
out. Mr. Reid is a member of the 
Institute of Engineers and Shij) 
Builders of Scotland, and holds the 
Board of Trade certificate as Chief 
Engineer. 

Messrs. ROGERS & Co., Aerated 
Water Manufacturers, Bombay. It 
is hard for the younger generation 
to imagine what life in India was 
like without aerated drinks. Yet 
in the days before Bombay had 
its present fine water-supply our 


grandfathers had to drink from wells 
and tanks a liquid which a contem- 
porary record declares ‘ ' tasted like 
a red herring/' But nous avons 
change tout cela, and one of the 
earliest records and largest examples 
of the change is visible in the 
factory of Messrs. Rogers & Co. 
The business was started by Mr. 
Henry Rogers, one of the first 
chemists to settle in Bombay, in 
a very modest establishment in 
Forbes Street, in the year 1837. 
With the thirsty Englishman the 
new products naturally caught on 
rapidly, but Mr. Rogers had some 
trouble to raise an equal enthusiasm 
among the natives of the country. 
He succeeded, however, and the 
present vast sales of the firm testify 
to the change wrought in native 
habits by industriously pushing a 
good article. When a new thing is 
made accessible to the public it is 
often found that they had been living 
in ignorance of what they really 
wanted — in fact, it is often the 
supply that creates the demand ; and 
this was eminently the case with Mr. 
Rogers's venture. The success of his 
new business was so greatly beyond 
his expectations that he soon had to 
move to more commodious premises 
at Byculla, retaining, of course, 
an office and depot in the Fort — 
the present head-quarters of the 
firm being at 3, Hummum vStreet. 
In due time the founder of the 
firm retired, leaving the business in 
the hands of his two sons, who with 
their successors have successfully 
striven to keep ahead of all rivals, 
and to-dav Rogers is undoubtedly 
considered to be the leading and 
best aerated water-manufacturers 
in the Bombay Presidency. For 
many years the Byculla premises, as 
started by Mr. Rogers, were suitable 
and sufficient for all needs, but the 
increase of business more than 
kept pace with the increase in popu- 
lation, while an extensive mofussil 
trade also sprang up, and these two 
factors of increased demand have 
compelled the proprietors not only 
to enlarge their factory but to equip 
it throughout with machinery 
capable of dealing expeditiously 
with a much larger quantity of 
material in a given time. 

A word as to the methods of 
manufacture. These have been com- 
pletely revolutionized since the old 
days when the imperfect apparatus 
47 
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obtainable used to allow so large an 
admixture of chemicals that soda- 
water acquired a pungency it had no 
right to, nowadays not only is the 
main part of the operations carried 
out by steam power, but the mani- 
pulation of the syrups, etc., is also 
effected by machinery — an elimina- 
tion of the ‘ ‘ personal factor ’ ' desir- 
able everywhere, but nowhere more 
so than in India. To drink 
“minerals ’* because the water is of 
doubtful j)urity is not always a 
logical proceeding, since microbes 
can live well enough in a lemonade 
or a pick-me-up ; so Messrs. Rogers 
& Co. store their water in large 
slate tanks whence it passes through 
Pasteur filters (the most reliable 
purifier in existence) before use. Yet 



Mr. H. Rookks. 


to make assurance doubly sure 
Rogers & Co. make it a rule to have 
a complete series of waters analysed 
every day, and inspections are held 
of the cylinders and connections 
of the filters to see that they are 
kept perfectly clean. All this is in 
agreeable contrast to the methods 
employed in some of the other 
factories, where the water so far 
from being purified and made 
more wholesome than when it 
leaves the main, is actually polluted 
and rendered dangerous by the 
dirty hands and slovenly habits of 
the coolies employed to work the 
machines. In a ‘ country where 
pathogenic organisms flourish so 
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abundantly and water-borne and 
dirt-borne diseases play such havoc, 
it is unnecessary to dwell on the 
importance of having mineral 
waters of an absolutely assured 
purity and the advantages of prac- 
tically automatic manufacture. 

If there is any drink less satis- 
factory than tepid water in the hot 
Weather, that drink 'is a flat soda- 
water, but a reputation built up 
during sixty-eight successive years 
cannot be sacrificed for the sake 
of a few bottles, so Messrs. Rogers 
keep up a uniform high pressure 
in bottling, though the result is a 
certain proportion of casualties 
among the glassware. 

Even high pressure is not every- 
thing in aeration, however. A very 
common fault with the supply of 
carbonic acid gas is that it contains 
a large admixture of air. This, 
combined with other carelessness, is 
an additional danger, as pure car- 
bonic gas assists largely in sterilizing 
the water and not only this, but 
water aerated with impure gas, no 
matter what the pressure may be, 
has little sparkling flavour or “ life." 
For these reasons Messrs. Rogers & 
Co. give very particular attention 
to the purity of their gas, with a 
result that the sparkle of their 
waters is unsurpassed. 

The large carts drawn by those 
peculiarly massive bullocks affected 
by Messrs. Rogers, though a familiar 
sight in every street in Bombay, by 
no means represent the sum total of 
the firm's trade. You can travel 
over the whole network of the G. I. P. 
Railway and quench vour thirst 
with Rogers's drinks all the way; 
while coasting vessels carry them 
all round India, and in many small 
out-of-the-way ports, visited neither 
by the Missionary nor the British 
trader, they are the only sign of 
civilization. In fact, amongst al- 
most all the Europeans and leading 
clubs and hotels of Bombay the 
name of “ Rogers ' ’ in connection 
with alirated waters is a house- 
hold word. 

Mr. THOMAS ALFRED ROSS, 
Assistant Manager, Harton & Co., 
Manufacturers, was born in Conne- 
mara, West Ireland, in the vear 1849 
and educated at Greenwich College, 
Upper School. In 1863 he joined 
Messrs. Soames Ships, London, to 
serve his apprenticeship, and was 
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six years with the firm, leaving them 
in 1869 to join the British India 
Steam Navigation Company. After 
serving with this Company for four 
years, he was promoted to Chief 
Officer. HLs B. I. service ended in 
1877, when he joined the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners as an Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Jetties. He 
was appointed Store-keeper in 1879, 
ill which post he remained till the 
end of 1895. In the last-named 
year he joined W. Harton & Co. as 
an Assistant, and in 1901 was 
appointed Manager of the firm, in 
which capacity he now remains. 
Mr. Ross holds a Master’s certifi- 
cate in the Mercantile Marine, and 
is the possessor of the Royal 
Humane Society’s Bronze Medal for 
saving life. In this he follows the 
example of his father, the late Mr. 
Alexander Douglas Ross, who held 
21 presentations from the Royal 
Humane Society for saving life. Mr. 
Ross has been a resident of Calcutta 
since 1867, and in all the succeed- 
ing years has never been out of 
India. 

The ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A S S U R A N C E — I ncorporated in 
1720. This concern is one of the olde.d 
business houses dealing with Fire, 
Life and Marine Assurance. It was 
originally a purely English Company 



and U[) to the present day its Head 
Office is located within the pre- 
cincts of the world famous Royal 
Exchange in London, a guarantee 
of its extreme respectability and 
solid foundation. The Corporation 
effects every kind of insurance con- 
nected with policies in Fire, Life 
and Marine business, but does not 
confine its operations exclusively to 
these departments of assurance. 
It offers facilities to the public 
in many other directions. Testa- 
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tors who are in doubt regarding the 
appointment of Executors and 
Trustees of their property left under 
wills may find reliable and painstak- 
ing cTgents in this Corporation. The 
Royal Exchange Assurance also 
undertake any descrijition of busi- 
ness in connection with | roperty 
both real and personal. They are 
prepared to act, when required, 
ill the matter of settlements, and in 
agency for real estate. They are 
in a peculiarly favourable posi- 
tion to give confidence to those to 
whom the finding of confidential 
agents is desirable, as the finances 
of the concern are in a highly satis- 
factory condition. The solid foun- 
dation of the Comjiany’s affairs is 
evidenced by the fact that the 
funds in hand exceed thc‘ sum 
of 5, 250,000 sterling. There are 
also other resources at their dis- 
posal, and with such a backing, 
they are enabled to place funds 
entrusted to them to the best ad- 
vantage and offer investors the 
most unimpeachable security. The 
chief aim of the Directors of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance has al- 
ways been to bear in mind in all 
business transacted by them tlie 
benefit of their constituents, and in 
this style of business they have 
found return in the universal es- 
timation in which the rorn])any 
is helcL A reference to the Com- 
pany’s prospectus and to the under- 
mentioned agents will obtain full 
information regarding the privi- 
leges granted to constituents and 
the conditions of the business. .As- 
surance early in life is a decided 
advantage, and the Royal h'xchange 
Assurance have very favourable 
terms to offer, and also solve the 
difficulty of finding a secure and 
profitable investmenl for surplus 
income. The Company has always 
distiiiguislicd itself by a ])rompt and 
equitable settlement of all claims 
made under the policies which it has 
granted. 7 'here are many branch 
houses of the Royal E^xchange As- 
surance established in different ])arts 
of Asia, all carrying on business in 
the same manner as the head concern 
at home, and the following is a list 
of Agents empowered to transact 
business on behalf of the Company : 
Messrs. Gaddum & Co., Bombay, 
and Messrs. Andiew Yule & Co., 
Calcutta, for Fire, Life and Sea In- 
surances. The File Department is 


represented by Messrs. J. Grieve Sc 
Co., Cochin ; Messrs. Mackwood & Co., 
Colombo ; Messrs. Donald Graham Sc 
Co., Karachi; Messrs. Finlay, Flem- 
ing Co., Rangoon; in which last- 
mentioned city Messrs. Binny & 
Co. are Agents for the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance for Sea Assur- 
ance. For the same Department 
Messrs. Bois Brothers are Agents 
at Colombo. At Madras the Com- 
pany are represented by Messrs. 
Parry & Co. in the Fire and Life 
De]iarfments. 

The KOVAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY of Liverpool, founded in 
the yeat 1845 by a number of influential 
merchants, may he said to have met from 
the outset the wants and support of the 
great trading community in which it 
originated, l^y a policy of liberality 
in dealing with its constituents on the 
one hand and fiy building up strong 
reserves on the other, the Company 
soon ac(]uired a reputation amongst 
the insuring public at home, which 
was evidenced by the large amount of 
support it received. A vigorous exten- 
sion of numerous connections and the 
development of its Agency system 
throughout Great Britain resulted in a 
large acquisition of business, and the 
Directors soon had to turn their 
attention to the foreign field for further 
expansion. India and our other East- 
ern possessions, America and the 
Colonies especially afforded a wide 
scope for their operations, and the first 
foreign Agencies were opened wdthin 
a few months of the Company’s 
formation, at Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

Mistorv of tiik Calcutta Branch 
OF THE Company. 

In 1875, the “Queen” opened a 
small Branch Office in Old Court 
Hou.se Street, Calcutta, for the trans- 
ai'tion of Eire and Life Insurances 
and shortly removed to more com- 
modious quarters in Clive Street, where 
it remained until 1891, when that 
Company was amalgamated with the 
‘‘ R O Y A L.” The latter Company 
continued to transact business in the 
old “ Queen ” Office, but were, in the 
meantime, looking out for a convenient 
site on which to erect a block of 
offices suita[)le.lo house their rapidly- 
growing business. In 1895, ^ site 
was acquired in Dalhousie Square, one 
of the most prominent situations in 
the Eiiiopean business quarter of 
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the city, on which was erected the large 
and handsome business block, design- 
ed by Mr. Banks-Gwylher, which is 
now universally regarded as a derided 
acquisition to the already existing 
architectural beauties of the Square. 
When completed the “ ROYAL” will 
possess a block of offices worthy of its 
reputation and of the magnitude of 
its operations. 

This Company, in addition to its 
Branch Office, which is under the 
control of the Secretary, Mr. Darcy 
Lindsay, is also ably represented in 
Calcutta by such well-known and 


“ROYAL” have further acquired a 
firm hold in the Fire Insurance field 
of Burma, where their local represen- 
tatives are M^^ssrs Kruger tS: Co., 
Messrs. Steel Bros. & Co. and Messrs. 
Finlay, Fleming Co. 

I'he position to which the 
“ ROYAL” has attained of being able 
to be described as the largest Fire 
Office in the world is in it.self the most 
conclusive j)roof of its popularity as 
an Insurance Office. 

Its steady develo])ment as a Fire 
CoMq)any is shewn by the following 
figures : — 


native of Scotland, having been born 
in the year 1865, at Dunse in Berwick- 
shire. He has been closely connected 
with insurance business for many 
years, and joined the Royal Insurance 
Company’s Calcutta Office in 1891 as 
an Assistant. In the following year 
he went to Bombay as Manager of 
the Company’s Branch there, an ap- 
pointment he held for over nine years, 
and his personal popularity in the 
Capital of Western India added greatly 
to the success of his management. 
In 1901 Mr. Lindsay was transferred 
to Calcutta on his predecessor, Mr. 
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influential firms as Mes.srs. Finlay, 
Muir & Co. and Messrs, Shaw, 
Wallace & Co. In the Mofussil, its 
ramifications have extended to such 
a degree that it is impossible to 
find a station or town of any impor- 
tance which does not possess a 
“ ROYAL” Agency. 

The business of the Lanca.shire 
Insurance Company of Manchester 
was acquired by the “ROYAL” in 
1901, and the existing Agencies of 
that Company held by Messrs. Graham 
& Co. and Messrs. Duncan Bros. 
& Co. were maintained. I'he 
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Company’s inCLpti()n amount to con- 
siderably over ;)^5o,ooo,ooo sterling. 

Mr. DARCY LINDSAY, Secretary 
of the Royal Insurance C.oiiipany, is a 


lames Cian, being invalided home, and 
assumed cha»ge of this important 
Branch of the Royal’s business. The 
Calcutta Branch controls the Com- 
pany’s many Agencies not only in 
Bengal, but also m the Punjab, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
the Madras Presidency, and in distant 
Burma. It is the most important 
office of the Company in India, 
employing a large sialT, and in respect 
to the extensive business it transacts 
it is the largest Foreign Branch of the 
Royal if we exempt one or two of the 
American Offices. 
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The RUSSO-CHINESE BANK, 
Calcutta, founded in 1895 with a 
capital of nine million roubles ; a 
steady expansion of its operations 
has on two occasions necessitated 
increases in capital, which now 
stands at fifteen million roubles, 
and in addition to this the Chinese 
Government have subscribed five 
millions of Kuping taels as their 
share of capital in the business. 
Taking the two together, the Bank 
has a capital aggregating in ster- 
ling over two million pounds, and 
on this in 1903 they paid a dividend 
of 8 per cent per annum, besides 
placing a large amount to the 
Reserve and Pension Funds; 
showing that their Banking 
business in the Far East has been 
carried on profitably. A special 
reserve fund of 180,000 was set 
aside by the Directors as a pro- 
vision for the possible future effects 
of the war between Russia and 
Japan which had necessitated the 
temporary closing of some of the 
Bankas branches in Japan and 
Manchuria. 

The Head Office is in St. Peters- 
burgh and the affairs of the Bank 
are under the control of a Board of 
nine Directors, with Prince H. 
Oukhtomsky as President and 
Messrs. A. Wischnegradski and D. 
Pokotilofi as Managing Directors. 
The Bank has representatives in 
London, New York, Singapore and 
Bombay, branches established in 
Calcutta and Paris, and upwards 
of fifty others scattered throughout 
China,^ the Far East, and in some 
of the chief trade centres of Russia. 
Central Asia is also included within 
the scope of their operations, there 
being branches of the Bank in Bok- 
hara, Kashgar, and other Khanates 
in that little known part of the 
world. 

Mr. ALEXANDER MAIR, the 
Manager of the Bank’s Calcutta 
Branch, belongs to. Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland^ and began his banking 
career some twenty years ago, in the 
late Oriental Bank Corjwation’s 
Edinburgh branch in 1884. Four 
vears later he came, out to the 
feast (in 1888) and has, since been 
connected with various Banking 
Institutions in Bombay and Calcutta 
until he joined the Kusso-Chinese 
Hank as their representative in 
Bombay in 1903. 


Mr. RUSTOMJEE HEERJEE- 
BHOY MANACKJEE RUSTOM- 
JEE is the present head of the 
leading Parsee family of Calcutta 
which has for over a century played 
a prominent part in the history of 
the City. Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee, 
the first of the family to settle in 
Calcutta, came from Bombay in the 
early part of the 19th century and 
was a member of the ancient Banajee 
family of Bombay. 

Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee in the 
development of his business became 
known as the Merchant Prince of 
Calcutta. He did an extensive busi- 
ness between India and China, 
and owned a large fleet of ships 
plying for trade in the China Seas ; 
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he took a leading part in all public 
affairs of Calcutta, and was one 
of the Ju.stices of the Peace. In 
1839 a Church was built in Calcutta 
by Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee for 
the u.se of his countrymen. The 
failure of the Union Bank in 1849 
(before the days of limited liability), 
of which both he and his son, Mr. 
Manackjee Rustomjee, were Directors, 
proved very disastrous to both, and 
Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee, crushed by 
ihe blow, died in 1852. He was 
succeeded by his son, Mr. Manackjee 
Rustomjee, the first Indian gentleman 
to become Sheriff of Calcutta, 
in 1874. He was also Consul for 
Peisia for 20 years. In his time he 


occupied many important public posi- 
tions. He was highly esteemed as 
one of the leading citizens of Calcutta 
and enjoyed the confidence both 
of Government aild the people. Mr. 
Manackjee Rustomjee died in 1891, 
and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Mr. Heerjeebhoy Manackjee 
Rustomjee, who in . 1882 was nomin- 
ated by Government as a Commis- 
sioner of the Corporation of Calcutta 
in place of his father. In 1902 he 
"was appointed Sheriff of Calcutta, 
an appointment which evoked the 
hearty and general approval of all 
classes of the community. He was 
also Consul for Persia for eight 
years and occupied a prominent 
position in Calcutta, like his fore- 
falhers. 

Amongst the Freemasons of Bengal, 
Mr. H. M. Rustomjee’s work as District 
Grand Secretary of Bengal from 1880, 
won for him a very high reputation 
which extended to all parts of the 
British Empire; and in 1902, he was 
honoured with the appointment of Past 
Grand Deacon of the Grand Lodge of 
England. In 1903 he was made a 
Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. His very useful career was 
brought to a sudden end by his unex- 
pected death in 1904. 

His eldest son, Mr. R. H. M. Rus- 
tomjee, then became the head of the 
family. In 1892, Mr. R. H. M. Rus 
tomjee was appointed an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate for Calcutta, 
and in 1899 an Honorary Magistrate 
for Sealdah. On the death of his 
father he was appointed District Grand 
Secretary of Bengal Freemasons ; and 
was also nominated by Government in 
place of his late father as a Commis- 
sioner of the Corporation of Calcutta, 
non-official Visitor of the Presidency 
and Alipore Jails, Member of the Board 
of Management of the Alipore Re- 
formatory School, and of the Calcutta 
Hospital Nurses' Institution. He was 
also elected in his late father’s place as 
a Member of the Executive Commit- 
tees of the District Charitable Society, 
Calcutta University Institute, British 
India Association, Calcutta Deaf and 
Dumb School, and of the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. He is 
the Managing Director of the Howrah 
Docking Co., Ltd., and a Member 
of the Committee of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Education of 
Indians, and a Governor of the Mayo 
Hospital. 


Messrs. E. D. SASSOON & CO., 
Merchants, 2-3, Clive Row, Calcutta. 
Partners, J. E. Sassoon (Bombay), 
E. E, Sassoon and M. E. Sassoon 
(Europe). This firm was establish- 
ed at Bombay in the year 1866 with 
branches at Calcutta, Karachi, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe, Man- 
chester and London. The business 
of the firm is in im))orts and ex- 
ports generally, but a speciality is 
made of the opium trade with China, 
the firm handling some 12,000 chests 
yearly. Messrs. N. I. Sassoon, S. 
S. Joseph and A. N. Sassoon man- 
age the Calcutta Branch. 

Mr. N. I. Sassoon, Manager of the 
Calcutta Branch, of Messrs. E. 1). 
Sassoon & Co., was born in Bagdad, 
of the well-known Jewish family of 
that name,' in the year 1853, and 
educated partly in Bagdad and ])ar1- 
ly at Bombay. He came to Bombay 
from his native place about 33 years 
ago. In the year 1873, he joined 
the firm of E. D. Sassoon at 
Shanghai as an assistant, and be- 
came a partner in 1880, hut in tiie 
following year retired from th(‘ firm 
and returned to Bombay, where he 
started business on his own account, 
running his own firm as a merchant 
for some ten years. He was offer- 
ed the management of the Calcutta 
Branch when Ihe firm of E. D. 
Sassoon & Co. was established in 
iSqi, and, upon accej)ting th<i 
appointment, came to Calcutta in 
that year. He is a Member of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
His eldest son, Mr. Alfred Sassoon, 
has distinguislied himself as the 
writer of meritorious poetry, his 
book “ Llewelyn and other ])oems 
having be(;n presented by the 
author to T. R. H. the Princr 
and Princess of Wales during 
their tour in India, and accepted 
by them. 

Mr. MOISE ABRAHAM SAS- 
SOON, Merchant, of 54, Ezra Street, 
Calcutta. Mr. Sassoon establish- 
ed the firm of which he is sole pro- 
prietor in the year i8c)o. The 
dealings of the firm are concerned 
with Gunnies, Indigo, Opium, and 
General Merchandise. There are 
both Import and Export Depart- 
ments connected with the busi- 
ness, but the chief operations are in 
exports. In the year 1897 
into partnership with Messrs. Meyer 
Brothers of Singapore, and carried 
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on business in their joint interest 
in the Straits Settlements until, in 
August 1905, the partnershi}) was 
dissolved, and Mr. Sassoon then 
entered into the same partnership 
relation with Messrs. R. Sassoon 
& Co., of Singapore. Mr. Moise 
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Abraham Sassoon was born in the 
year 1867 at Beyrouth in Syria 
and was educated in his native 
country. He came to India in the 
year 1890, and opened business as 
above noted in the same year. 

Mr. ARTHUR R()BEKT SHARP 
(Captain, Bombay Volunteer Rifles) 
sole ])ro})rietor of the well-known 
firm Tothill, Sharp tS: Co., Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Agents, Tama- 
rind Lane, Fort, Bombay, was born 
in 1869 in London, w lie re he was 
educated at the Vermont College. 
In i88b he joined the firm of Ewart, 
Latham 6 c Co., Bombay, and re- 
mained with them until 1889. In the 
year following Mr. Sharp commenced 
business on his own account in Born- 
bay as Merchant and Manufacturers' 
Agent. Two years later he joined 
Mr. J. B. Tothill, who was carrying 
on business in the same line, and 
towards the end of the same year, 
Mr. Tothill having retired, Mr. Shar]) 
became the sole jiroprietor. 

His firm are wholesale represent- 
atives for the following well-known 
Manufacturers : — 

Henri NestW & Anglo-Swiss Coii- 
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densed Milk Co. of Switzerland and 
London. 

H. J. Heinz Co., Mass., Manufac- 
tures of Food products. 

Lewis Berger and Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Varrish and Paint Manufac- 
turers. 

Aspinall’s Enamel, Ltd., London. 

Aerators Ltd., London, for Spark- 
lets and Syphons. 

Hope Hartope’s Disinfectant Co., 
London. 

Mackenzie and Mackenzie, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Manufacturers of Bis- 
cuits. 

John Gosnell &Co., Ltd., London, 
Manufacturers of Perfumery. 

F. C. Fertig, Hamburg, Manu- 
facturers of Lamps. 

J. & J. Tauntons, Birmingham, 
Manufacturers of Beds. 

Wright and Butler, Ld., Birming- 
ham, Manufacturers of Lamps, and 
many others of less importance. 

They do a large general indent busi- 
ness in j)iece-goods. hardware and 
sundries through l.ondon, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham and the Continent. 
Mr. Shari) was till lately an all- 
round athlete, and still takes a keen 
interest in sport generally. He was 
a i)Owerful swimmer, a good cyclist, 
and a footballer, and is one of the 
])romoters of the Bombay Rovers 
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Association Football Club. He has 
served with usefulness on the Com- 
mittees of various clul)s. He has 
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acted as Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Rovers and also 
the Harwood Association Football 
League. He is a Captain in the 
Bombay Volunteer Rifles and an 
excellent shot with the rifle ; he 
gained a name for himself, and 
kept up the reputation of the B. 
V. Rifles by his fine performance 
at Bisley in i8q8 when he headed 
the list of the Indian Kolapore 
Cup Team. 

Messrs. R. SHARP & SON, Steve- 
dores and Marine Contractors, 
Bombay. — This firm was established 
in Bombay in the year 1869 by 
Mr. Robert Sharp and was at first 
carried on in a small way, but its 
transactions rajndly increased. In 
1878 Mr. Daniel Joseph Sharp joined 
his father In the conduct of the 
business and for six years worked 
as an Assistant gaining experience 
in the various departments and 
fitting himself for the promotion 
which ultimately came. In the 
year 1S84 having a thorough com- 
mand of all the various departments 
of the business carried on by the 
firm he was admitted a partner. 
The firm undertake the discharg- 
ing and loading of cargoes from 
steamers and sailing ships. In 
this business they are the oldest 
established and leading firm in 
Bombay. They have been contrac- 
tors for this purpose to the P. 8c 
O. S. N. Company since the year 
1882. The pressure of work in this 
line is so great that at times they 
provide employment for up to 1,600 
hands. They have similar contracts 
with Harris & Dixon's Line of Steam- 
ers, Nelson Donkin & Co. of Lon- 
don, Dillon's Gate Line, Sir James 
Laing & Son of Sunderland (Ship- 
builders) and many other lines. 
The extent of Messrs. Sharp’s busi- 
ness may be estimated from the 
fact that they employ some 20 
Europeans in the superintendence 
of their various operations, besides 
a European Head Foreman. 
Mr. Sharp himself is a native of 
London where his large experience 
was gained in the service of Mr. 
Richard Green (now Messrs. Green 
& Co.). He made his wAy to the East 
in the service of the B. I. S. N. Co. 
and settled in India for the purpose 
of establishing his present business. 
Mr. Sharp, junior, was also born 
in London and was educated at 
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Gray's College, Essex. He has been 
connected with the Volunteer 
movement since 1878, in May of 
which year he joined the Bombay 
Volunteer Rifles. Passing through 
the subordinate grades he received 
his Commission in 1887, and was 
elected Captain of “A” Company in 
February 1900. In 1901 he ob- 
tained the rank of Honorary Major, 
He has the Volunteer Decoration. 

Messrs. SINCLAIR, MURRAY 
& Co., Calcutta (Partners, J. J. Sin- 
clair and J. B. Crichton), Freight, 
Produce and Jute Brokers. The 
firm has numerous agencies in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal and 
are the agents of the Chittagong 
Jute Co., Ld., Narayanganj Co., Ld., 
and Northern Bengal Co., Ld. 

Mr. J. J. SINCLAIR, a partner 
in the firm of Sinclair, Murray & Co., 
arrived in India in the year 1877 
and for several years devoted him- 
self to mercantile pursuits in various 
capacities. In 1892 he founded the 
present firm of Sinclair, Murray & 
Co. Mr. Sinclair is intimately ac- 
quainted with the freight and jute 
business, havi nghadcxj>erierice there- 
in for over 20 years. He has been 
much interested in the local Vol- 
unteer movement and has identified 
himself with it since the year i88t at 
the time of the formation ol the 
Calcutta Light Horse with which 
body he served some 16 years, rising 
to he Troop Sergeant-Major. 

THE SINGER MANUFAC- 
TURING Company, Head Office 
in India, Hornby Road, Bom- 
bay. — Although India is the best 
of all markets for British manu- 
factures, it IS not alwa3's easy to 
introduce a new thing in a con- 
servative and distrustful land. 
This is well illustrated by the history 
of the Singer Sewing Machine in 
India. The Singer Manufacturing 
Company have always kept to 
their original principle of having 
their own agencies rather than trust- 
ing to the retail trade, hut it was 
a method which was by no means 
successful at first. It was in 1875 
that they first turned their atten- 
tion to India, and appointed 
various agents in different parts. 
But except in one instance they 
did absolutely no business for the 
first seven months. Even the one 


successful agent, Mr. N. M. Patell 
achieved only the very moderate 
success of selling twenty machines 
in the first year. He persevered, 
however, and in 1880. having taken 
over the Madras agency, he travel- 
led in the south of India for five 
month.3, and pushed sales with such 
success that the Company called 
him to London to make his per- 
sonal acquaintance. The result of 
this visit was that Mr. Patell was 
appointed agent for India, Burma 
and Ce^^lon, hut Mr. Patell did not 
have things all his own way even 
now. The Singer Machine was by 
no means first in the field in India. 
The Company had made such head- 
way at home that for some years 
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their utmost efforts wererequired to 
keep pace with the demand of 
the home markets ; and it was 
doubtless this success, which com- 
pelled the makers of other machines, 
to seek customers further afield. 
The consequence was that for fifteen 
years before Mr. Patell opened 
his modest little shop behind the 
Cathedral in Apollo Street, Bom- 
bay, India had been supplied with 
an assortment of machines of 
various makes ; these were of 
sufficiently poor quality to lend no 
great encouragement to mechan- 
ical sewing, while in many cases 
their low price formed an irresist- 
ible appeal to people who desired 
to save money, but liad not 



sufficient knowledge of mechan- 
ism to make them qualified to 
judge at the time of purchase 
where true economy lay. The new 
agent general, therefore, had not 
only difficult and elusive com- 
petitors to cope with, but a 
plentiful supply of cheap imitations 
of the real article to contend with. 
These Mr. Patell industriously 
weeded out, and his efforts have 
met with such success that he now 
has control of 135 branches, while 
the importation ot Singer’s ma- 
chines (now reckoned yearly in 
thousands) is more than three 
times as great as that of all other 
makes combined. 

The industry which is now re- 
presented by a group of seven fac- 
tories, with a capital of over fifty 
million dollars and whose output is 
over 20,000 machines a week, had a 
very humble beginning when Isaac 
Merritt Singer constructed his first 
machine with the aid of a borrowed 
capital of forty dollars and the use 
of a friend’s small workshop. Night 
and day he worked, pondering 
over every motion, every detail of 
his invention, yet only preparing 
for himself bitter disai)i)oinlmenl, 
for with all his care he forgot 
one essential— the tension screw. 
Through this little oversight, the 
machine when finished refused to 
work, and was almost on its way 
to the scrap-heap, when the in- 
ventor discovered that its only 
fault lay in the tension^ and, having 
successfully regulated this, was 
able to put on the market the first 
sewing machine in 1850. Now, 
besides the immense factory at 
Kilbowie, near Glasgow, covering 
forty-two acres, there are six 
factories in America, and one 
near Vienna; and from the original 
machine made by Isaac Singer have 
sprung fift}^ distinct types, some ot 
them having as many as one hun- 
dred varieties. The making of all 
parts to gauge is carried to the 
highest pitch of perfection, and 
whatever new piece is ordered, the 
buyer has an absolute certainty that 
it will fit. At the Kilbowie factory, 
there are immense stocks of raw 
materials, and the foundry cupolas 
work night and day to turn out 
the 130 tons of small castings re- 
quired daily. As an instance of the 
extent to which labour-saving 
devices are used, may be men- 
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tinned a drilling machine which 
in one operation bores 23 holes, 
all absolutely true, in the body of 
the sewing machine. 

In the gentle art of advertising 
the Indian Agent is an e.xpert. A 
conspicuous decoration at Delhi 
at the time of the great Durbar 
was the Singer triumphal arch, 
made with transparencies and glass 
decorations, while at the Bombay 
Exhibition of 1904-05 the artistic 
pavilion of the Singer Company’s 
exhibit was unsurpassed by any- 
thing on the grounds. Here they 
carried a Gold Medal and soon after 
followed with another Gold Medal 
at the Benares Exhibition. Medals 
to this Company are not things 
of rarity, as they have been 
victorious in every contest and 
have received Medals in all parts 
of the world. 

A well -deserved mark of appre- 
ciation was shown to Mr. Patell 
in the invitation to visit the Chicago 
Exhibition of i8()3 with Mrs. Patell 
as the guests of the Company. 
Mrs. Patell was one of the first 
Parsee ladies to visit America. 

The present President of the 
Sihger Company is Mr. Douglas 
Alexander, a man of gieat ability, 
business tact, experieiKe and hard 
work ; the busine^ tactics of 
thousands ol offices are at his 
fingers’ ends. 

Mr. Patell has not only made 
the sewing machine business his 
life’s work, but appreciating the 
benefits of exi)ert training, sent 
his son Mr. Pherosha Patell to 
London, under Mr. Henry Kaper, 
the Coin})any’s representative in 
London, where he worked in the 
London office, and also in the Com- 
pany’s factory at Kilbowie. near 
Glasgow, and he is now assisting 
his father in the business. 

In the Bombay premises of the 
Company hundreds of machines 
are dis])layed working with hand, 
foot, or electric power 

Messrs. SIRCAR & BARNARD, 
Colliery Proprietors, Calcutta. The 
partners started business together 
in when Babu N. C. Sircar 

secured from the Equitable Coal 
Co., Ld., tlie piece of coal land 
known as Horipore on his own and 
Mr. Barnard’s account, during the 
absence of the latter in England. 
On the return of Mr. Barnard an- 
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other property at Jheria known as 
Bhalgora was secured, and colliery 
work started under the name and 
style of Sircar and Barnard. Further 
coal properties were secured by the 
partners either alone or in partner- 
ship with Mr. T. C. Ambler and 
Babu A. N. Roy. Of these some 
turned out well and others were of 
less value, the only downright loss 
being sustained in connection with 
a piece of coal land at Nandy 
which proved an absolute failure. 
In September 1903, the firm secured 
from the New Beerbhum Coal Co., 
Ld., a perpetual lease of their 
Benalee coal land, an area of 
4,300 bighas. In the latter part of 
1903 Messrs. Sircar and Barnard, in 
view of the depressed state of the 
coal trade, decided to effect an amal- 
gamation with other companies and 
proprietors, and negotiations led to 
combination with the neighbouring 
collieries of the Dudley Coal Co., 
Simlabahal Coal Co., Burragarh 
Coal Co., and a limited liability 
company was formed under the 
style of the Bhalgora Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, with a capital of 
eight lakhs. T. C. Ambler, N. C. 
Sircar, R. Barnard and j. B. Gibb 
were appointed Directors, and the 
Bengal Coal Company were ap- 
pointed Sole Agents. The Bhal- 
gora Coal Company thus formed 
has since acquired more coal lands 
adjacent to their properties, bring- 
ing their area up to 2,ioo bighas 
of first class land giving an aver- 
age of 20, 000 tons of st(!am coal 
monthly. Messrs. Sircar and Bar- 
nard disj)osed of their Nirncha and 
Horipore Collieries, which were not 
included in the above amalgama- 
tion, to the Baraboni Coal Concern, 
Ld., which was formed by the amal- 
gamation of Babu N. C. Sircar’s 
own coal business, and land held 
outside the partnership, with Babu 
G. C. Bose’s Baraboni Colliery, 
The Baraboni Coal Company was 
formed with a capital of five lakhs 
with Babu N. C. Sircar as Managing 
Director and Mr, R. Barnarci as 
Director and Chief Mining Eng- 
gineer and G. C. Bose and N. Sir- 
car as Directors. This Company 
has an area of 1,800 bighas of land 
and an output of 15,000 tons of 
steam coal monthly. Having made 
over their Bhalgora Colliery in this 
manner to the new Bhalgora Com- 
pany and their Nirncha and Hori- 
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pore properties to the Baraboni Coal 
Concern, Messrs. Sircar and Barnard 
retained for themselves their Benalee 
property which they are now work- 
ing under their own firm. They 
have also a large interest of the 
Kiiardi Coal Syndicate formed to 
work 3,300 bighas of coal land 
fietween Raneeganj and Kalipahary 
containing the well-known Ghusick 
seam. 

Mr. Robert Barnard, partner in 
the above firm, came to India in 
1896 as Manager of the Hengal- 
Nagpur Coal Co., T.d., with whom 
he remained for some two and a half 
years. In August 1898 he started 
business for himself in ])artnership 
with Babu N. C. Sircar as above. 

The late Mr. NALIN BEHARI 
SIRCAR, C.I.K., wa.s the second son of 
the late Tarruck ("hunder Sircar. He 
was born in November 1856, at Naihati, 
24 miles North of Calcutta on the River 
Hughli where he had his family resi- 
dence. He came to Calcutta in 1864 
and was educated at the Hare School. 
After matriculating he read in the Presi- 
dency College up to the B. A. standard 
of the Calcutta University, and in 1880 
joined his father’s firm of Messrs. 
Kerr, Tarruck & Co., as an assistant. 
From his youth he was an ardent 
follower of the great reformer, Keshub 
Chundra Sen, and throughout his 
career he was notable for the 
liberality and broadness of his views. 
In 1881 he joined the Brahmo Soniaj, 
that enlightened body of educated 
Indians who have done so much for 
their countrymen. He was one of 
the founders of that flourishing in- 
stitution, the India Club, and 
served it continuously as Honorary 
Secretary. As a member of the 
Calcutta Corporation, Mr. Nalin 
Behari Sircar won his widest 
publicity. He was a strenuous fighter, 
and from the time he w'as elected as a 
Commissioner of Ward No. 4, in 1889, 
he made his influence felt in civic 
affairs. In 1897 he was appointed by 
the Government a member of the 
Calcutta Building Commission. Two 
years later came the great revolt when 
Mr. Nalin Behari Sircar together 
with 27 colleagues resigned their seats, 
as a protest against the passing of 
the new Municipal Law (Act HI of 
1899) Ifie face of strong opposition 
from the Indian community. In 1903 
he ie*entered the Corporation as a 
representative of the Port Trust, and 


his career was marked by vigorous 
criticism of Municipal methods and 
an energy that was characteristic of him. 
He did good work on ^ihe^Calcutta 
Port lYust from the year 1892 when 
he was first elected as a representative of 
the Calcutta Corporation. Y’hree times 
he had this honour. He was also 
appointed a member of the Port 1 rust 
in 1902 as a repre.sentative of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and 
was re-elected in 1904. In August 
1904 he was appointed a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council as the 
representative of the (‘alculta Cor- 
poralion. 'The great confidence jilaced 
in him by the citizens of Calcutta was 
amply evidenc’ed when he was appoint- 
ed Sheriff of Calcutta for 1903-4. 
With all his manifold activities he 
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remained an energetic man of business. 
He was admitted as a partner in the 
firm of Kerr, Tarruck &r Co. in 1891. 
He was made an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta in 1893. ^ 

many services he rendered to the 
community were recognized by the 
Government of India in the bestowal 
of the Kaiscr-i-Hind Silver Medal in 
1900 and the C.I.E. in June 1902. 
He received the latter decoration at the 
hands of the Viceroy at the great Delhi 
Durbar of 1903, which he attended as 
a guest of the (Government of Bengal. 
In 1904 he was elected Chairman of 
the Calcutta Import Trade Association 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 


and was re-elected in 1905 and 1906. 
This shows the high esteem in which 
this worthy Bengali gentleman was 
held by ihe European Mercantile 
Community in Calcutta. 

Messrs. JARDINE, SKINNER 
& Co. (founded in 1841) is one 
of the oldest of the business 
houses in Calcutta. Tl\e present 
])artners in the firm are Messrs. 
F. G. Steuart and W. A. Bankier, in 
Eurojic, Messrs. R. H. A. Gresson, 
and R. Jardine Paterson in Cal- 
cutta, and of these Mr. R. H. A. 
Gresson is the senior resident part- 
ner. Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & 
Company’s head office is in Cal- 
cutta, and they are represented in 
l.ondoii by Messrs. Matheson & 
Co., while Messrs. Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. re])resent them in 
China and the Far East. 

Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co.’s 
operations embrace most of 
the chief industries of Bengal, and 
their interests in tea, jute, coal and 
shellac are very extensive ones, 
whilst in insurance and shipping 
the\’ are also largely concerned. 
The firm are the ‘Managing 
Agents for the Cachar and Dooars 
Tea Company, Limited, and the 
Bengal United Tea Company, 
l.imited, these Companies having 
an area aggregating over 8,000 
acres. In jute, the Kamarhatty 
Company, Limited, and the Kan- 
kanarrah Company, Limited, with 
a united capital of ninety-two 
lakhs of ru})ees, and running a total 
of over 1,700 looms and upwards of 
3,000 spindles l)etween them, are 
also under their management, 
and have so flourished as to render 
necessary large extensions to the 
first named Company. As Manag- 
ing Agents for the blast India Coal 
Company, Limited, and the Jherriah 
Coal Syndicate, Limited, Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. hold 
a leading po.sition in the coal in- 
dustry of Bengal. For very many 
years the firm has been closely 
connected with the lac, dye and 
shellac trade, and own large fac- 
tories at Buriaghat and Narghat 
at Mirzapore, in the United Pro- 
vinces. The Insurance Depart- 
ment of the firm’s business is a 
large and important one as they 
are the General Agents for the 
Triton Insurance Company, Limit- 
ed, and the Manchester Assurance 
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Company with which is incorpo- 
rated the Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, Managing Agents 
of the Eastern Insurance Coin])any, 
Limited, and Agents for two Chin.‘se 
Insurance Companies, the Canton 
Insurance Company, Limited, and 
the Flongkong Fire Insurance 
Company, Limited. In connection 
with Shipping, Messrs. Jardine, 
Skinner & Co. are tlie rt'j)re- 
sentatives in Calcutta of the 
Indo-China Steam Navigation 
Company, Idmited^ the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, the 
Occidental and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company and the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, the latter being a 
Japanese-owned line. 

Mr. R. H. A. GRESSON, the 
senior resident partner, has been 
connected with the firm sincv 
1892, and is a Director of the 
Bank of Bengal, Chairman of the 
Triton and Eastern Insurance 
Companies, Chairman of the 
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Indian Tea Association, Darjeeling 
and Dooars Sub.Commiltee, and a 
Member of the General Committee 
of the India Tea Association, 
and takes a prominent part in 
all matters connected with the 
advancement of the trade of 
Calcutta. 

Messrs. BERTIE-SMITH & Co„ 
Ltd., General Merchants, 23, Apollo 
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Street, Bombay. This firm was 
incorporated in Bombay on the 
21st August in the year 1900. 

They deal principally in Carbonic 
Acid Gas which is imported direct 
from the Rhine, from the source 
of the celebrated Ajmllinaris and 
Johanms Table Waters, lii ad- 
dition to this, they are also Sole 
Agents in India. Burma and ('eyion 
lor Soda Wafer Machinery of such 
distinguished makers as Messrs. 
Farrow and Jaekson, Limited, 
London ; Essences re<iuired for 
mineral drinks manufactured by 
the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Duckworth (S: Co. of Manchester 
and London; fhe Pasfcitr-Mallie 
Filler which is claimed as the only 
reliable and finest filtering appara- 
tus extant, as ])rovTd by the latest 
tests of French scientists ; Odol for 
tiTtli which is a recogni/e'd high 
grade antise])tic dentifrice; Najlalan 
which is a j)opular modem tr(‘at- 
ment for Eczemaaud allied disease s, 
and MniiyoiCs Homivopathic Home 
Remedies, etc., etc. Sir jamsetjee 
leejecblioy, Bart., is tin* Chairman 
of the firm, Messrs, (i. W. Moir, J . K. 
As])inwall and Hugh S. Symons are 
Directors, Mr. J. Stanley Smith is 
Managing Director, Mr. Arthur N. 
Wise is General Manager, and Mr. 
Talegamkar Isaac Abraham is 
Manager. 

With such ail ablr Board of Man- 
agement, the firm carries on its 
, Imsincss now in a flourishing con- 
dition. There is a great demand for 
their articles, and tin* work in their 
office is always very brisk. They 
have agents in Calcutta, Karachi, 
Delhi, Colombo and Rangoon. 

The following brief sketch will be 
read with interest by those inter- 
ested in the question of the Techni- 
cal Education in India : 

Mr. Talegamkar Isaac Abraham, 
the Manager of the firm, is a Beni- 
Tsrael by birth and was born in 
Bombay in 1868. He received his 
edu('ation at the Robert Money 
School and also at the Bombay 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
where he received the first Scholar- 
ship of Lord Reay and passed in the 
first class and was the first success- 
ful student who came out with 
the title of L.T.M. He first served 
as a carder and spinner at the 
Bhownagar Mills, on leaving which 
a large garden-party was given 
in his honour by the employi'cs of 


that Mill. The following extract 
from his certificate will showhowsuc- 
cessful he was in his first attempt : 
“ He has shown himself as much a 
practical as a theoretical man. 

He was always found zealous and 
persevering, and it must be men- 
tioned to his credit that he effici- 
ently worked his dejurtmeiits 
tor mouths together without 
jobl)(*rs. 

W(* an* glad to .say that Mr. Isaac 
possesses a good knowledge of fancy 
weaving also.” 

He then served as a Manager and 
Secr('tary in the Ahmedabad (nn- 
ning and Alanulacluring Comjiany, 
Ltd., which is one of the largest mills 
in (iuzerat. He also got sc‘veral stu- 
dents passed out in cotton sjnnning 
from the City and Guilds Institute 
of l.ondou, the examination being 
h(‘ld in tile Technical Institute, 
Bomba\'. B(‘ing po.ssessed of such 
(jualifications andcominereial eduea- 
tion in the cotton line, Mr. Abraham 
was recognized as an exjiert by 
the* Law Courts of (iuzerat on 
points of (lis])utcs in connection 
with the cotton industry. After 
some time he had to leave Cotton 
owing to ill-health, when he was 
])r(‘sented with an address in a 
meeting im'sided ovi'r by Diwan 
Bahadur Ambeilal Sak from which 
we giv(‘ short extracts. “ Your 
l)ri)mptuess in helping others at 
great personal iiieonv(‘nience 
and sacrilici* has been simply 
nniqiu*. 

.Suffice* it to say, tliat we look 
ii])on your di‘])arlure as a great 
loss to the Ahmedabad cotton 
industry in general and to ns in 
particiiiar. ’ ’ 

He then joined Messrs. Y. H. 
Desai 8: Cf)., tlu* well-known whole- 
sale ]>recious stones merchants of 
Boml>ay, who are also the Bankers 
of Messrs. Bertic-Smith & Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Abraham was the chief contri- 
butor to a newspaper called the Beni 
Isrwlite^ and he is author of many 
books in ATarathi, both prose and 
poetry, the most popular of which is 
the essay on “The Talmud,” and his 
translation of the school system of 
Talmud originally written by the 
well known Revd. Spiers of 
England. 

In addition to this as a lover of 
Indian Music he has been since 
1880, Secretary to the “Keertonoe- 
jak Mandaly'* which carries on 
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religious preaching, accompanied 
by music, and he is also a promi- 
nent member of the “Society for 
Promoting Moral and Religious 
Education amongst Hebrews^ on 
whose behalf he has delivered 
several public lectures in Bombay 
and ill the Kolaba District. 

Messrs. McVICAR SMITH & Co., 
Jute Balers and Shippers, Calcutta. 
The firm, which originally carried on 
business under the st3de of D. A. 
Smith & Co., was founded in the 
early sixties. In its inception it 
was established as representative 
of Dundee spinners. Mr. McVicar 
Smith's connection with the firm 
dates from the year 1869, when he 
came out to India and joined 
Messrs. D. A. Smith & Co. in the 
capacity of Assistant. In 1873, 
Mr. McVicar Smith continued tlie 
business under its present style and 
designation. The firm now carry on 
a general jute Inisiness, and in this 
trade it is one of the oldest houses 
extant. 

Messrs. SCHRODER, SMIDT & 
Company, Calcutta and Bremen. 
This firm was established in 1862 by 
Johannes Schroder and Johann Smidt. 
The present partners are Johann Smidt, 
George Smidt and Herman Smidt in 
Bremen, and Heinrich Johannes 
Sanders in Calcutta. The firm deals 
mainly in general produce, such as rice, 
cotton, hides and skins, wheat and 
seeds, etc., also in English and Conti- 
nental manufactured goods. In addi- 
tion the firm has an Engineering and 
Electrical Department representing 
large Continental concerns. It has also 
Insurance and Shipping Departments, 
'rhe firm in India employs several thou- 
sand natives. It has agencies at Bom- 
bay, Cawnpore, Delhi, Dinapore, and 
sub-agencies at all principal stations 
throughout India. 

The SOCIETA COLONIALE 
I TALI AN A o])ened business in 
Bombay on the ist of January igoi 
as General Merchants, Exporters 
and Importers. Their Head Office 
is in Milan, Italy, with branches 
at Aden and Hodeidah in Arabia, 
Mombasa in British East .\frica, 
Mogadiscio in Italian •Somaliland, 
Massowah on the Red Sea, and 
Shanghai and Canton in China, with 
a large mining concession in Corea. 
The firm exports all kinds of produce 
from India, and imports from all 
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countries in Europe, especially Italy 
and North America. They are 
Agents for the Societa Veueziana dl 
Navigazioiie a Vapore, Venezia 
(Venice Steam Navigation Co.) and 
of the L’Universo Compagiiia Itali- 
ana d'Assicurazione contro i rischi 
dei Transport! of Milan (Universe 
Insurance Company). They aie 
also Agents at Massowah and Mom- 
basa for the Austrian Lloyds Steam 
Navigation Co., and at Massowah and 
Aden for the Navigazione Gene- 
rale Italiana, Florio <1^ Rubaltino 
United Companies. The branch at 
Shanghai is specially concerned in 
banking transactions, while at Mas- 
sowah large contracts have been 
secured for railway supplies. In 
Mombasa the firm own rubber 
plantations, whicli commodity they 
ex])ort to Europe. The President 
of the Societa Coloniale Italiana is 
Barone Alberto Treves de Bonnfili, 
and the Vice-President, Commenda- 
tore Allgusto Stucchi ; the Managing 
Director being Cominendatorc (i. 
lanni, whilst the Manager for Bombay 
is Mr. F. H. Naish of I-ondon. The 
firm have a paid-up Capital of 
£3,200,000 and do their own bank- 
ing in Bombay for their various 
branches. 


Mr. FRANK HUBERT NAISH, 
Manager, Societa Coloniale Italiana, 



Mr. F. H. Naish. 


Bombay Branch. Bom 1878 and 
educated at the South Eastern 


College, Ramsgate. Mr. Naish has 
passed nearly the whole of his 
business career in the service of the 
Societa Coloniale Italiana, entering 
their service in the year 1899. His 
services were first utilized in British 
East Africa, and fioni there he 
travelled in the firm’s interest all 
over Gem V in Ivast Africa, Uganda 
and British Central Africa. He has 
held the Company’s ])Ower of attor- 
ney for Zanzibar, Aden and 
Hodeidah. 


Messrs. D. SOLOMON & CO., 
Jute Fabric Brokers, No. 9, Grant’s 



Mr. S. Arakie. 


Lane, Calcutta. Partners, Samuel 
Ezra Arakie, Ezra Solomon Gubboy^ 
and Nissim Silas Ezra. This busi- 
ness was established by the late 
Mr. David H. Solomon in the year 
1870. Mr. Solomon continued to 
conduct its affairs till his death in 
1900, and after that event the busi- 
ness was carried on by his surviving 
partners, Messrs. Arakie and Gubboy. 
In 1904 Mr. N. S. Ezra was admitted 
a partner. The ])rincipal business 
of the firm is carried on in jute 
fahrics. They are Members of the 
Calcutta Jute Fabrics Association. 
The standing the firm has attained 
is large! 3" due to continuance of the 
sound business policy of tho late 
Mr. Solomon by the ])resent part- 
ners. Mr. Solomon was one of the 
oldest Gunny Brokers in the city 
and greatly respected by the Euro- 



pean merchants. Mr. S. E. Arakie, 
the present senior ])artnei\ was born 
in the year 1854 and educated at 
the Doveton College, Calcutta. 
He gained his first business ex})e- 
rienc'e in the firm of Messrs, (irahain 
& Co., which he joined in 1881 
as an Assistant in the Shi])])ing 
De])artment. After 5 years in this 
ollice he started the firm of Sam & 
Aaron Arakie as bone su])pliers to 
Messrs. Arakie Bros, in which both 
S. and A. Arakie were ])artners. 
1 his firm subsequently assumed the 
style oi Croft. Wells tS: Co. Mr. 
Sam Arakie left Arakie l^ros. in 
1888 and joined his jiresent firm of 
D. Solomon & Co., in which, in con- 
junction with his partners, he has 
since acquired the leading interest. 
Mr. Araki(^ is tlu; Honorary S(*(’retary 
of the Maghen David Synagogue in 
Calcutta, and joint Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Jewish Burial (iround. 
Mr. E. S. Gubboy, the second partner 
in the.al)Ove firm, is the ado])ted 
son of the late Mr. J). Solomon. He 
w.is born in ("alcutta in tht^ year 
1872 and educated at the Jewish 
School, Calcutta. Mr. (iubl)oy lias 
passed his entire busiiu^ss caret'r 
with the firm. Mr. N. S. Ezra, 
the third partner, is the son-in-law 
of Mr. S. E. Arakie. He was liorn 
in Cahaitta in the year i88;i and 
educated at St, Xavier’s College. 
His ])artnership in the firm is his 
first business experiencl". 

The S'l’ANDARI) Jin'K COM- 
PANY, Ltd., (!alciiUa. Among the 
many mills in Pengai engaged in the 
jute indiislry none is entided to more 
extended mention than the Standard, 
as tiiough it may not perhaps be* the 
largest of its kind in the Presidency, 
its com])lelencss in every detail, and 
the higli class of its manufactures, place 
this mill in the front rank of nianu' 
facturing concerns in Bengal, d’hc 
mill is situated at 'J’ittaghur on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and is 
clo.se to the station of that name ; the 
site is a well chosen one, as the 
property has on one side a water 
frontage on the Hooghly River of over 
600 feet, and on the other the railway, 
from which a siding runs to the mill, 
thus providing it with every facility for 
the reception and delivery of raw and 
finished materials. The area of the 
property is over twenty acres in extent, 
and tlic mill was erected in 1896, but 
so rapid has been the development of 
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its business that in 1902 further exten- 
sions became necessary, and these, 
doubling it in size and capacity, have 
since been made. The mill building 
is of brick and iron with a terraced 
roof, its dimensions being 515 by 440 
feet, and the motive power used is 
steam, whilst for lighting purposes 
1,900 16-candle power electric lights 
arc used. The main engine, one of 
Messrs. J. & E. Woods of Bolton, is 
the largest on the river, its flywheel 
l)eing 27 feet in diameter, over which 
pass 50 “ Lambeth ” cotton driving 
ropes. Besides the mill building itself, 
together with the necessary engine 
bouse, boiler houses, godowns, dynamo 
house, weighing house, etc., in the 
same compound stand a large two- 
storeyed bungalow for the JCuropean 
As.sistants, the Managers house, store 
house and the dispensary, and on the 
river bank are two jetties extending 
into the river, each fitted with a steam 
crane with a lifting capacity of 3 tons. 
Appliances for the successful combat- 
ing of an outbreak of fire are numer- 
ously distributed all about the yard 
and buildings, some 1,400 feet of fire 
and scores of fire buckets being 
all readily placed in case of need, and 
the two Cameron ” pumps used for 
feeding the boilers are in llie yard, to 
whi('h, in the event of fire, the hoses 
may he attached as well as to hydrants 
in tlie yaid. 'Phe mill consumes up- 
wards of 50 tons of “Barnkur*’ coal 
daily, and employs a labour force of 
over 3,000 natives, under the supervi- 
sion ( 4 ' the Manager and lo European 
assistants. 

I'lie godowns, seven in number, 
occupy a building 490 feet long, 45 
feet wide and 30 feet high, and have a 
storage caj)acity of 45,000 bales of 
jute, and there is also an hydraulic 
jute press used for the purpose of 
economizing space, as iniicli of the 
jute is delivered loose, or but loosely 
baled, and tlie godowns, in spite of 
their enormous size, would not, unless 
tlie material were pres.scd, hold the 
large stock constantly kept on liand. 
In anotlier department careful tests 
are made of the quality of each con- 
signment of ra>v material as it is 
received, 5 per cent of each 1,000 
bales being tested, and on the lest 
being satisfactory the bales are opened 
and due proportions of tlie hard and 
the soft jute are combined, a superior 
“ spin of yarn being thus obtained. 
In the Spinning Department there are 
10,848 spindles and in the Weaving 
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Department 502 looms always busily 
at work turning out the fabrics in 
which the mill deals. 

The health and well-being of the 
native employees have received special 
attention at the hands of the Company, 
as at a little distance from the mills 
a model settlement has been built for 
them, laid out in streets, and the 
houses are constructed of brick and 
cement, two large tanks having also 
been made for their especial use, 
whilst pure filtered drinking water is 
available from hydrants erected in 
several parts of the settlement. The 
land upon which the settlement is 
built, was prepared with special refer- 
ence to improved drainage and sanitary 
arrangements, the site being raised by 
at least two feet above the level of the 
surrounding land, thus ensuring the 
houses being always dry and comfort- 
able, offering a pleasing contrast to 
the s(]ualid native huts often occu- 
pied by mill hands. 

The mill is in direct telephonic 
comnmnication with the Managing 
Agents' (Messrs. Bird & Co.) offices in 
Calcutta, and since its erection a 
decade ago, has through the skill, 
energy and economy, with which its 
interests have been safeguarded, attain- 
ed the high position it now holds in 
the jute industry of the Province. 

Messrs. E. SPINNER & Co., 
Inii)ort and Ex])ort Merchants, 



The latf Mr. K. Spinnkr. 
Manchester and Bombay. This 
firm was founded in x87iby the late 
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Mr. Emil Spinner, Sr., who died in 
IQ04 after a very sucxessful career. 
The partners are Mr. Fred. Spinner 
and Mr. John Spinner, the Bombay 
Manager being Mr. Henry Kreis. 
They have been very successful in 
their Inisiness, the most important 
achievement being the introduction 
into India of '' Leemann and Gatty 's 
original patent fast-dyed Khaki” 
which is considered the best of its 
kind imported into this country and 
most serviceable for the troops on ac- 
count of its invisibility and durabi- 
lityof colour. They are contractors to 
H. M.’s War Olfice, India Office, etc. 

Messrs, NORMAN, STEWART 
& Co., Naval Architects and Marine 
Surveyors. Calcutta, established 
1894. The partners of the firm are 



ftfr. W. H, Norman. 


Mr. W. H. Norman and Mr. W. L. 
Stewart. 

Mr. WILLIAM HENRY NOR- 
MAN, the senior partner, was 
born in 1845 at Barnstaple, N. 
Devon, has been connected with 
shipping and its construction from 
an early age, and Was educated as 
a naval architect in H. M. Dockyard 
at Deptford (Eng.). After working 
at his profession in pngland for 
some years, Mr. Norman came 
to India in 1874, and for twenty 
years occu})ied the responsible 
])osition of Manager of the Dock 
and Shipbuilding Yards at Calcutta 
and, on relinquishing that appoint- 


ment, became a Marine Surveyor in 
Calcutta, which business he has 
carried on successfully for some 
years. Besides being Surveyor 
to most of the principal steamship 
lines running to Calcutta, Mr. 
Norman’s firm are Surveyors to 
Lloyds Agents, the British Corpora- 
tion, the Bureau Veritas, and 
also hold the position of Certified 
Marine Surveyors to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. As Vice-President 
of the Devonian Society in Calcutta, 
Mr. Norman has done much to keep 
green in the hearts of his fellow- 
countrymen the memories of peace- 
ful Devonshire, and to further the 
interests of Devonians in India. 
The annual Devonian Dinner held 
each cold weather in Calcutta under 
the auspices of the President of the 
Society, Sir Frederick R. Upcott, 
C.S.I., K.C.V.O., is one of the cheeriest 
social functions of the season. 

Mr. WALTER LESLIE STEW 
ART, Master Mariner, Commandei , 
R.N.R., A.T.\..A., member of the firm 
of Messrs. Norman, Stewart & Co., 
Calcutta, was born in 1859, in 
London, and educated there ; Captain 
Stewart entered upon a seafaring 
life at the age of sixteen, joining 
the Mercantile Marine in 1875. After 
])assing through the several grades 
from apprentice to Master Mariner, 
Captain Stewart held command in 
various steamers belonging to the 
British India Steam Navigation Co., 
for upwards of fifteen ytars, being 
chiefly emjdoyed on the London to 
India and Australian lines of that 
Comj^anv. He hasalso visited J apan. 
and has seen something of active 
service, being chief officer of the S.S. 
Ihilimha when serving as Hospital 
Shij) during the fighting round Sua* 
kim of 1885 — 1886, which campaign 
included the big fight recorded in his- 
tory as McNeil's Zareeba. Captain 
Stewart earned the medal for Trans- 
j)orl Service during the Boer War, 
making several voyages to South Afri- 
can ports whilst in command of steam- 
ers taken up for transport duties. 

To the more peaceful calling of 
Naval Architect, he adds that of 
being a Commander in the Royal 
Naval Reserve. He retired from 
the active life of a Commander in 
the Mercantile Marine in 1904 and 
joined the firm of Messrs. Norman, 
Stewart & Co., of Calcutta, Marine 
Surveyors, as the junior partner. 


Mr. GEORGE HENRY 
SUTHERLAND was born in 
London in 1866. He was educated at 
Westminster and gained an experience 
in business in London for two years 
before arriving in Calcutta in i886. 
He entered the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & Co., his 
father, the late Mr. H. H. Sutherland, 
being then a partner. Mr. G. H. 
Sutherland himself became a partner 
in 1890. He was President of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1900, and 
in 1901 he was appointed to the office of 
Sheriff of Calcutta. During his year 
of office, he had the distinction of 
proclaiming the accession of King 
Edward VII to the throne. In 1903 
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Mr. Sutherland was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Calcutta Port Commis- 
sioners. In the same year lie was 
appointed a Trustee of the Ipdian 
Museum by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, which office he continues 
to hold. For two years, 1900 to 1902, 
he was tlie Commercial Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Mr. 
Sutherland is widely known and res- 
pected throughout Calcutta. He has 
served in many important public offices, 
always with ability and distinction. 
Both as President of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Sheriff of Calcutta 
he held the highest posts that could 
be allotted to a business man, and Mr. 
Sutherland amply justified the trust 
reposed in him. Mr. Sutherland is 
a Director of the Bank of Bengal. 
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The STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY is by far the 
oldest established institution of its 
kind in India and the ICast, 
where it commenced operations 
so far back as 1846. Commanding 
as it does the veneration due to 
age it must nevertheless on no 
account be imagined that this 
long-e. stablished concern 
shows any signs of falling off 
in its pristine vigour. The pub- 
lished Reports continue to testify 
year by year to results such as are 
achieved by few other Companies, 
and the un- 
broken suc- 
cess which 
has charac- 
terized the 
de ve lo ])- 
inent of the 
StandanFs 
business 
here and 
elsewhere 
must be a 
source of 
great satis- 
faction to 
all whose 
interests are 
b o u tkI u j) 
with that 
Company. 

Life As- 
surance may 
be regarded 
as one of 
Scotland ’s 
national in- 
dustries, and 
the Stand- 
ard occupies 
a place in 
the very 
foref roll t 
of the many 
successful 
Insurance 
Institutions 
of Scottish origin. It was estab- 
lished in Edinburgh in the year 
1825, its original name b e 1 n g 
‘ * The Life Insurance C o m - 
pany of Scotland/' and, after 
an existence of seven years under 
this title, in 1832 the ])resent 
name of '‘The Standard" was 
adopted — a special Act of Parlia- 
ment being passed in that year 
for confirming the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Company. In this 
Act the objects and business of the 


Company are defined to be “to effect 
or make Insurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, to make or effect all 
such other Insurances connected 
with life, to grant, purchase, and sell 
Annuities for Lives or otherwise, to 
grant Endowments for children or 
other persons, and to purchase and 
sell reversionary Rights and to re- 
ceive Investments of Money for 
Accumulation.” It will thus be seen 
that the Standard’s business is 
confined to Life Assurance in its 
various jihases ; it does not under- 
take Fire or Marine Insurance, and 


tne whole of its Accumulated 
Funds, amounting at the present 
time to nearly eleven and a half 
millions sterling, arc available for 
the puri)ose of fulfilling contracts 
of Life Assurance. 

In 1846 the Directors of the 
Standard, being imj)ressed with thv, 
conviction that Life Assurance in 
India and the Colonies might be 
safely undertaken at rates commen- 
surate with the risk, turned their 
attention to the extension of their 


business to these quarters, and, after 
long and careful inquiry, resolved 
to establish a new Company, having 
for its particular object Coloni^ 
and Foreig^n business. 

The “ Colonial Life Assurance 
Company ” was then established, and 
for twenty years maintained a large 
business in India and the Colonies, 
conferring important benefits on 
many persons whose families would 
have been left in poverty and distress 
had they not had the advantage of 
Life Assurance brought home to 
them. Its progress was most satis- 
f actory in 
every res- 
pect. It 
realized 
large ])rofits, 
in which the 
p o 1 icy-hol- 
ders partici- 
pated, and 
i t secured 
a large and 
influenl ial 
connection. 

In 1865 
the Direc- 
tors of the 
Standard 
and the Di- 
re c t o rs of 
the Colonial 
C o m \) any 
CHUisidered 
it would be 
for the in- 
terest of all 
c o u n e cted 
with these 
Comj)anies, 
seeing that 
the Direc- 
tion and 
Manage- 
ment were 
CO m po se d 
very nearly 
of the same 
persons, to form an amalgamation 
between them, and the junction was 
completed on iqth March 1866. 

The Colonial Company had intro- 
duced new and important features 
into Life Assurance practice by 
publishing rates calculated for 
foreign residence, and by establish- 
ing Agencies abroad, thus affording 
increased facilities to j)ersons whose 
views or occupations might lead 
them to travel or reside in other 
countries. By its means also the 
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benefits of Life Assurance were 
extended to India on such beneficial 
terms, and under such liberal condi- 
tions as im})roved knowledge and 
the circumstances of the times 
authorised and required. Since the 
junction of the two offices under 
the name of the Standard, the 
Indian and Colonial business has 
been carried on and extended 
simultaneously with the Company’s 
Home business, increasing steadily 
and continuously down to the 
present day. 

It should be mentioned that the 
rates of premium charged by the 
Standard for residence in India are 
based entirely on that Company’s 
own experience of the incidence of 
mortality amongst assured lives in 
the country. Owing to the length of 
time the Standard has transacted 
business in India, and the magnitude 
of its oiierations, the Company has 
been enabled to compile very 
reliable mortality statistics, and the 
Actuarial profession is indebted to 
the late Manager of the Standard, 
Mr. Spencer G. Thomspn, for an 
important paper on the subject, 
which was contributed by him in 
April 1003 to the Tmmactions oj 
the Faciiity of Actuaries. This paper 
contained information of a kind 
long desiderated by Actuaries, and 
the data therein, i.e., the mortality 
exi)erience of the Standard, will no 
doubt be found of great assistance 
to future investigators on the sub- 
ject of Indian mortality. 

In addition to its large and con- 
stantly increasing Home and Indian 
busine.ss, the Standard flourishes in 
nearly every i)art of the British 
Dominions, ds well as in many 
foreign countries. Branches and 
Agencies are established in China, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Canada, vSouth Africa, Egypt, 
West Indies, Belgium, Hungary, 
Spain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Argentina and Uruguay. In fact, 
it may be said that the Standard 
Life Assurance Company, while 
maintaining its position in the front 
rank of Life Assurance Companies 
in the United Kingdom, has deve- 
loped of late years into the most 
cosmopolitan of all the* British Life 
Offices. 

The progress of the business of 
the Standard is exhibited in the 
following table, which shows the 
amount of New Business carried 


through during each of the last 
eleven quinquennial periods : — ' 


Years. 

Number of 
Policies. 

New Sums As 
sured. 

1*^50*1855 

4,608 

£ 

2,492,988 

1855-1860 

4,672 

*.«'S. 45 S 

1860-1865 

6.559 

3.834.365 

1865-1870 

9,190 

S.71.3.813 

1870-1875 

9.318 

6,048,364 

1875-1880 

9,409 

6,193,186 

1 880- 1 885 

11,925 

6,714,260 

1885-1890 

13.481 

6,928,895 

1 890- 1 895 

19.035 

8,956.336 

1895-1900 

24,401 

10,109,018 

1900-1905 

26,383 

ib/ 52.453 


During its eighty-one years’ exist- 
ence the Standard has witnessed 
many and varied changes in the 
world of Life Assurance. New Com- 
panies have been formed from time 
to time, have startled the world with 
a great flourish of trumpets, and 
from inherent unsoundness or other 
causes have in course of time been 
wound up or otherwise ceased to 
exist. Other Companies have, for 
various reasons, merged their busi- 
ness and become absorbed in larger 
and more prosperous institutions; 
and it may be of interest to give 
a list of Life Assurance Companies 
whose business and connections 
have been taken over by the 
Standard : — 


Nanie.s of Oflices. 

Date of 
Kstab- 
lish- 
luent. 

1 )ate of 
transfer 
to 

Stand- 

nrd. 

Commercial (No, i) 

1821 

1 cS4(, 

York & North of England .. 
(nfterwnrd.s York & Duidon) 

1834 

1844 

Minerva 

1836 

1864 

Victoria 

1838 

1865 

Commercial (No. 2) 

1840 

1846 

Experience 

1843 

1850 

Legal & Commercial 

•845 

1865 

Colonial & General 

1846 

1847 

London & Provincial 

1847 

18(15 


The Standard has ingratiated 
itself with the assuring public by 
reason of the very liberal conditions 
attached to the Policies issued 
by the Company and the constant 
adoption by the Directors of all 
improvements and facilities bearing 
on the contract of Life Assurance. 
Easy terms for revival of lapsed 
Policies, promj)! settlement of 
claims, liberal surrender and loan 
values are among the many induce- 
ments held out by the Standard 
to all who contemplate effecting 
Assurances with that Office. 

The last published Annual Re- 
port of the Standard — that for the 
Financial Year ending 15th Novem- 
ber i(}05 — revealed the following 
excellent results of the year’s oper- 
ations : — 

Amount of Assiif.-inces Proposed 
durinjT the year (7.60S Pro- 
posals) ... ... £ 3 . 2 <) 3,991 

A.s.su ranees Accepted, 0,248 

Policies for ... .. ;{,* 2 » 535 > 40 ^ 

Annual Premiums on New 

Policies ... ... 1 10,018 

Amount Received in purchase 

of Annuities ... ... >^161, 564 

Claims by Death during the year ;^643,886 

Claims under Endowment As- 
surances matured during the 
year ... ... /, 117, 4^5 

Subsisting A.ssurances ... £ 2 H.() 00 ,iG$ 

"rhe Annual Revenue was 1,464 777, and 
the accumulated l'’uiuls amounted at the end 
of the year to Z‘ii»383,(Sy2, 

The responsibility of safeguard- 
ing such a huge sum as the Standard 
Accumulated Funds amount to, 

and investing it in such manner as 
to combine absolute safety with a 
remunerative rate of interest, 
is, it may well be imagined, no 
light one, and the fact that the 
Directors of the Comj)any have 
for some years ])ast succeeded in 
realizing an annual rate of interest 
of well ovet four per cent testifies 
to the skilful way in which the 
Comjiany’s finances are managed. 
It may be mentioned that the area 
of investment and the classes of 
security in which the funds may be 
jdaced have been extended of late 
years under the provisions of the 
Company’s Acts of Parliament, 
and this of course calls for more 
frequent revision than formerly 
of the individual investments — a 
circumstance the Directors have 
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been careful to provide for. The The SOUTH BRITISH IN- lowing Companies, m. — 
Standard's Indian, Colonial and SU RANCH COMPANY is one of Commercial Marine Insurance 

Foreign connections give very the leading Colonial Companies, Comoany of South Australia, 

favourable opportunities of securing having been born in Auckland, Adelaicie Marine and Fire 

safe investments in some countries New Zealand, in the year 1872, Assurance Company (South 

abroad wiiere the conditions are and has Branches in every im- Australia), 

favourable, and of such the Directors portant town in the Colonies as Mutual Union Insurance Com- 

consider it right and proi)er to take well as in the United Kingdom, pany, Limited, Fire and 

advantage as occasions arise. South Africa, India and the Far Marine (Tasmania). 

The Standard ])ossesses in Cal- East. It is likewise re])resented Straits Marine Insurance Com- 

cutta a handsome pile of buildings by Agents in every port and city p^iny (Singa|X)re). 

erected in 1895 from the 


designs and under the 
supervision of that (‘ini- 
nent Architect, the late 
Mr. F. W. Stevens, c.i.E. 

The business is con- 
ducted by a Resident 
Secretary assisted by a 
numerous Euro])ean and 
Native Staff under the 
direction of a Local 
Board of Directors com- 
]X)sed of leading mem- 
bers of the Mercantile 
Banking, and Legal ]^ro- 
fessions. 

Messrs. STEIN, 
FORBES & Co., Ltd., 
established themselves 
in Calcutta as Merchants 
and General Agents in 
the year 1901, and have 
branches under the same 
title in London and 
Hamburg, their repre- 
sentative in America for 
the whole of the United 
States, in which country 
the bulk of their busi- 
ness is done, being Mr. 
R. B. Fuller, Boston. 
Messrs. Stein, Forbes 
Co. ('omrnand an exten- 
sive business in hides 
and skins and in the ex- 
port of raw material, 
their dealings aggregat- 



ing over £300,000. The 
partners in London are 
Mr. J. J. Stein, and in 
Hamburg, Mr. H. Volger, Calcutta 
being rejuesented by Mr. Arthur F. 
C. Forbes, whose experience of India 
dates back to three decades, thirteen 
years of which have been occupied 
as a specialist in the hide business. 
Mr. Forbes was for a number of 
years in the well-known house of 
Messrs. F. W. Heilgers & Co., 
Calcutta. Mr. Forbes was a member 
of the Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce from 1882 to 1886. 


Soi TH British Bcii.hings, C’uvk ^ 

of importance throughout the 
world. Since the formation of the 
Company in 1872, losses hav(‘ 
been ])aid amounting to £4,359,135, 
and it is a n^cognized fact wherever 
this Company transacts business 
that claims are liberally and 
promiitly settled and the interests 
of the clients of the Company care- 
fully looked after. 

The Company has liecome pur- 
chasers and successors of the fol- 


rRKET, Calcctta. 

Equitable Marine, and Fire 
Insurance Company (Cape- 
town). 

The capital of the Company is 
£1,900,000 (all fully subscribed), 
of which £100,000 luis been 
called up, while the funds in 
hand total over half a million 
sterling, affording a striking proof 
of the stability of this leading 
Colonial institution. 
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Mr. VICTOR MURRAY, the 
Manager for the Far East, was bom 
in Lanarkshire, N.B., on the 28th of 
March 1856; being the youngest son 
of the late Joseph Murray, Publisher, 
one of the founders of Murray’s 
Time Tables. Mr. Victor Murray 
was educated at the famous old High 
School of Glasgow, now long since 
defun ct He began his Insurance 
career in 1876 in the firm of Messrs. 
Rose, Murison & Thomson, the 
well-known Insurance Brokers of 
Glasgow, and continued 
with them until 187c), when he 
went to London and joined the 
London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Com pan with whicli 
C o m ]) a n y he remained only 
a short time. On the outbreak 



Mr, V. Mcrrav. 


of the Afghan War of 1878-70-80 
Mr. Murray’s military instincts 
were aroused and he enlisted in 
London in the ist Battalion, 
Rifle Brigade (known to fame as the 
Duke of Wellington’s Sharp Shooters 
or Black Bag of Nails), the Battalion 
being then under the command 
of Lord Edward Pelham Clinton, 
H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
being second-in-commayd. On the 
Battalion being ordered to the 
front under the command of Lord 
Edward Pelham Clinton, Mr. Victor 
Murray, although under twelve 
months’ service, was permitted to 
accompany it, but while en route 
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to Bombay on board the Troop- 
ship Jumna^ cable instructions were 
received for the Battalion to 
proceed to Poona, the Afghan war 
having been practically terminated 
by the battle of Kandahar, fought 
on 1st September 1880 — this was 
naturally a source of great disap- 
oointment to all concerned. Mr. 
Murray was promoted a non-com- 
missioned officer a few days after 
reaching the Depot at Winchester 
and was a member of the Ser- 
geants’ Mess within thirteen months 
from the date of enlistment. Mr. 
Murray’s military career continued 
till 1887, when he left the Army 
with the rank of Staff Quarter- 
Master-Sergeant, having been on 
the Staff of the Bombay Army for 
nearly four years under their Ex- 
cellencies Lord Hardinge and the 
Duke of Connaught. In June 1887 
Mr. Murray returned to Civil life, 
joining the South British Insurance 
Company at Bombay, and assuming 
the Managership of that 
Company’s Bombay Branch in 
July 1888. 

In 1891 he was transferred to the 
charge of the Eastern Branch of the 
Company at Calcutta, controlling 
seventy Agencies, extending to 
Vladivostock, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Cochin China, Java, Straits, 
Ceylon, Burma, Madras and the 
Bengal side of India. When Mr. 
Murray assumed (diarge in Calcutta, 
the Far Eastern business was of a 
small nature and his entire staff 
consisted of one European Assis- 
tant and six Natives, tlie business 
has now .so largely de v e 1 o ]) e d 
throughout the Far East, owing to 
strict attention to business and the 
prompt and liberal manner in wliich 
his Com])any adjust and settle all 
claims, that employment is found 
for seven European Assista n ts 
and over 75 Eurasian and Native 
Clerks. 

The Company’s business has 
been recently transferred to their 
new and splendid building in 
Clive Street, erected at a cost of 
over six lakhs of rupees, and 
one of the fine.st edifices in that 
locality, 

Mr. Murray has held the position 
of Chairman of the Marine Associa- 
tion for a period of eleven years, 
and has likewise been more or less 
a member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents’ 


Association during the same period ; 
he was elected Chairman of that 
Association in 1903. 

Mr. Murray has been a Mason for 
the past 21 years, and is a Past 
Master of Lodge ‘ ‘ True Friend- 
ship,’ ’ No. 218, E.C., and a member 
of Lodge “ Industry and Persever- 
ance,” No. 109, E.C. The latter 
was founded in A.D. 1716 and is 
the second and oldest lodge under 
the District (jrand Lodge of Bengal ; 
the former was constituted in A.D. 
1772 and is the third oldest in order 
of precedence. Mr. Murray is also 
a member of the Royal Arch, Mark, 
and Rose Croix, degrees as well as a 
Knight Templar and a Knight of 
Malta. 

Count S. DUNIN DE SOULI- 
GOSTOSKWY is Inspector in 
India for the Societe de r Industrie 
de Naptlie et ' du Commerce: A. 
MantacheH tk Comi)any, Producers 
and Refiners of Kerosene Oil, with 
branches at Bombay and Karachi. 
He was born in Russia, educated in 



Count S. n. Dk SoULlGO.STOwSKWV. 

Austria, and subsequently followed 
Mercantile pursuits in the Caucasus 
and Asia Minor. He joined his 
present Company about 1886, coming 
out to India in 1899 as Manager 
for the Bombay branch, and in 
1902 was appointed Inspector for 
India. 
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The TAJ MAHAL PALACE " 
HOTEL, Bombay. — Splendidly 
situated overlooking the famous 
harbour of Western India the “Taj 


upon two and a quarter acres of land, 
of which three-(piarters of an acre ar<* 
actually built iipoi'. The premises 
com]) rise four hundred rooms 


in suites and single rooms. The 
ground floor being entirely devoted 
to business estal)lisliments. Here 
are the administrative offices of the 
hotel management and also special 
Post, 'relegra])h and Railway booking 
offices for the convenience of visitors. 
Htae also art* situated the Bar and 
Hilliard Rooms, and tlie rest of this 
section is occupied by shops in which 
every requisitt* likely to be of use 
to travellers can be bought. For 
the coiuenience of lesidcnts three 
electric lifts art* prt)vided by which 
to reach the upper floors. The first 
flt>or is given u]) to the residential 
ft‘aturt‘S t)f the establishment. A 
wide and dt t*p verandah runs the 
whol(‘ length of one side of the build- 
ing containing a ' winttu’ ’ garden and 
loungt^, standing over the entrance 
porcli and facing the ct)urtyard. This 
is a graceful struct art* of steel, filled 
with rich coloured glass. A second 
spacitms verandah is situated on the 
east sitle, frt)in which a line view of 
the beautiful Bombay Harbour may 
Im‘ im joyed. lh*twt‘tm the two veran- 
dahs is the grand dining room with 
accommodation for some 300 guests. 
This great a])artment is decorated 
in tlu^ Moorish style, and furnished 



Taj Mahal Hoi kl, Kxtkriok Vikw. 


Mahal Hotel ’ ’ has established a 
well-deserved reputation with tra- 
vellers as one of the leading hotels of 
the world. Before the Parsec mag- 
nate Mr. J. N, Tata conceived the 
jjroject of ])roviding Bombay with a 
first class hotel, India could boast of 
no such establishment as could com- 
pare with those of other leading 
countries. Com])arisons evem witli 
the hotels of the small neighbouring 
island of Ceylon W(‘re very much to 
the disadvantage of India. Mr. Tata 
had the genius to see that such 
an establishment could be carrii*d 
on with success, and the result was 
the “Taj Mahal Hotel,“ com])letc 
in every detail that travellers are 
accustomed to find in the best estab- 
lishments of Europe and America. 

The hotel buildings form a fine 
specimen of architecture, quadrang- 
ular in form, surmounted by a 
noble dome 240 feet in height, the 
supports of which spring clear and 
uninterrupted from the ground floor 
and carry the grand staircase from 
floor to roof. The buildings stand 

49 



T.\j Mahal Hotkl, Drawing Room. 
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with the requisite number of small 
dining tables to enable guests to 
enjoy their meals in comfort. The 
east verandah leads to the Reading 


department, with the skill of the 
chefs in charge, has given the Taj 
Mahal Hotel a deservedly high reput- 
ation for cookery. The Hotel is 



provided in every corner with elec- 
tric lights and fans. There is a 
Laundry on the premises. The ser- 
vice is of the finest, being con- 
ducted by an European staff, assisted 
by Goanese waiters and domestics, 
than whom there are no finer ser- 
vants in the world. The charges 
are suited to all conditions of tra- 
vellers. The millionaire can get 
his money’s worth, and the ordi- 
nary bird of passage is well provided 
for at extremely moderate rates. 


' 4 / 


Taj Mahal Hotll, Dining Room 


Room, well furnished with literature. 
Thence to the Moorish Room, and to 
the Ladies Drawing Room — a bright 
and dainty apartment. TIkm c* is also 
upon this floor a Writing Room and 
a Private Dining Room where jiar- 
ties can he accommodated. The 
whole design of the floors is aimed 
at securing free ventilation and cool- 
ness. In the u])))er floors are situ- 
ated the sleeping rooms, and the 
family suites in which it is jiossible 
to secure the utmost privacy. 

For those who jirefer Anglo- 
Indian arrangements, certain sets of 
rooms art* provided with se])arate 
bath-room act'ommodation attached 
to them, for the rest there arc com- 
jflete ranges of highly modern bath- 
rooms available. In accordance with 
the most up-to-date ideas of con- 
struction, the kitchens situated on 
the roof of the building, and are 
])residt‘d over by Maitre Talandrier 
from the Carlton Hotel, London, 
with four European Assistants. 
The , fine arrangements of this 



Taj Mahai. Hotel, Verandah. 
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Messrs. SMITH RODWELL & 
Co., Contractors and Railway 
Agents. Head Office, Bareilly. This 
firm was established in the year 1892 


for the purpose of opening busi- 
ness on his own account. He took 
into partnership witli him, Mr. E. 
H. Rodwell who had been for many 


the taking over from Messrs. 
Buckle & Co., of the North Wes- 
tern Railway and Oudh and 
Rohilkand Railway Agencies atMus- 



Hrrakin(. Raii.way Ham.ast. 



Bamno Fodokk. 


by Mr. W. A. Smith who resigned 
a partnership in the L. C. division 
of Messrs. Burn & Co., Calcutta, 


years an Assistant in the same 
division of Messrs. Burn & Co. The 
first oiwration of the new firm was 


sooric, Dchra and Chakrata. Messrs. 
Smith Rodwell & Co. then extended 
their business by taking over the 
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workmg of the Rohilkand and Ku- 
maon Railway Agencies at Naini 
Tal, Ranikhet and Almora. The 
firm subsequently secured con- 
tracts for railway ballast from the 
Bengal and 
North-W e s t- 
ern Railway, 
the Eastern 
Bengal State 
Railway and 
the East In- 
dian Railway 
in Bengal, 
which they 
are still work- 
ing, all the 
ballast being 
machine bro- 
ken. Since 
the opening 
of the Debra 
Railway their 
North West- 
ern Railway 
Agencies have 
been closed, 
as all goods 
come by the 
OudhandRo- 
hilkhand Rail- 
way. Messrs. 

Smith Rod- 


well & Co. are carting contractors 
for the Government Transport 
and Supply Department and Military 
Works Department. They run 
tonga services from Dehra to 


Chakrata, Kotedwara to L a u s - 
downe, and Naini Tal Brewery to 
Ranikhet. They also cany the 
Mails from Dehra to Mussoorie by 
their tonga service. They are now 
working Rail- 
way agencies 
at Mussoorie, 
Chakrata and 
La n s downe 
foi the Oudh 
& Rohilkand 
Railway, and 
at Naini Tal, 
Ranikhet and 
Almora for 
the R o h i 1 - 
kand & Ku- 
maon Rail- 
way. Besides 
these enter- 
])rises, Messrs. 
Smith Rod- 
well & Co. 
own large 
grass farms, 
and supply 
the Govern- 
ment Trans- 
port Depart- 
ment with 
baled fodder. 



Messrs. Smith Rodwei.l & Co.’s Tonoa Service. 


The late Mr. JAMSETJl N. 
TATA was descended from a stock 
of Zoroastrians who left Persia and 
took refuge in Surat in the 7th 
Century to escape the oppression ol 
the M a h o m e d a n Conquerors. 
For 200 years they lived a life of 
absolute security, and it was only 
after they had tasted of the fruits 
of British rule and protection that 
the Parsces j^ut forward those ex- 
cellent attributes of energy and 
industry and acquired for them- 
selves the wealth and influence 
they are worthy of and now rightly 
enjoy. Mr. Tata was brought over 
to Bombay at the age of 13 by 
his father from Naosari, where he 
was born in 1839. After his early 
school days he was placed in the 
Elphinstone College at the age of 16 
and completed in that Institution 
a four years’ course of ^tudy prior 
to entering his father’s office. The 
seeds of his successful future were 
herti sown, and that the harvest has 
been identilul the industrial and 
intellectual progress of Bombay 
bears ample testimony. 


Mr. Tata’s first move in connec- 
tion with commercial enterprise 
was a visit to China in 1859 which 
resulted in the founding of the firm 
of Messrs. Tata & Co,, with branches 
in Ja])an, Hongkong, and Shang- 
hai and later on at Paris and New 
York. Four years were spent in 
the land of the Celestial, and Mr. 
Tata returned to Bombay in 1863. 
Next came the desire to establish 
an Indian Bank in London, and he 
went over to England with this ob- 
ject in view in 1865. A financial 
crash in Bombay, however, ]>re- 
vented the accomplishment of this 
progress, and Mr. Tata remained in 
England for two years, adding to 
his store of business knowledge. 
On his return to India, the family 
fortune lost in the financial crisis, 
Mr. Tata and his father obtained 
contracts in connection with the 
Abyssinian War which they turned 
to good account and fully recouped 
the heavy loss they had sustained. 
With the reclamation of Back Bay, 
an enterprise which proved suc- 
cessful, Mr. Tata devoted himself 


to the Mill Industry with very satis- 
factory results, the Empress and 
the Swadeshi Mills bearing witness 
to his capacity as a great captain 
of industry and trade. Mr. Tata 
set a good example to employers 
of labour in his kindly regard for 
those who look to him for their 
daily sustenance. Speaking at the 
opening of a new spinning shed at 
the Nagpore Mills, a department 
which worked 74,924 spindles and 
1,384 looms, he referred to a small 
pension scheme which had been 
introduced in connection with that 
Mill “for our workpeople who are 
entitled to a small increase of pay 
after 25 years’ service and to a 
maximum pension of Rs. 5 a 
month after 30 years’ service.” 

A remarkable episode in Mr. 
Tata’s career is the firm stand he 
made in the matter of reduction 
of freight rates for yarn exports 
from Bombay to China and Japan. 
It was a struggle between Mr. Tata 
and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Steamship Company on one side 
and on the other the Peninsular 
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and Oriental Steam Navigation, 
The Austrian Lloyd's, and the 
Italian Rubbatino Company com- 
bined. The Kaiser-i Hind thus de- 
scribed the situation : 

The Nippon Yusen contracted 
with the Cotton Spinners Union 
who carry cotton and yarn at Rs. 13 
per ton against theP. &. O. Rs. 17, 
whereupon the latter reduced their 
rate to the nominal sum of first 
Rs. 2 and subsequently to Re. i 
per ton, charges which they later 
on raised again on a ])ar with those 
of their rival. 

“ Mr. Tata was a keen educationist 
and a disciple of higher education ; 
he generou.sly endowed a fund which 
enables youths of all castes to go to 
England for purposes of study, and 
which has been j^roductive ol great 
good. His Research University 
scheme is sowellknownthat it would 
he superfluous to refer to it at length. 
Suflice it to say that the Institution 
will be a lasting monument to his 
great skill and attainments, and the 
landmark of the magnanimity of a 
man who expended his talents to 
the full sterling value for the 
benefits of the country at large.'’ 

“ India lost a truly patriotic man 
who used the means that the coun- 
try had given him for the country’s 
good, and the Parsee community a 
man who raised its already high 
name among other communities 
still higher : one who was its great 
ornament and strength, its pnesi- 
dium ei duke dicus 

“It is the irony of fate that 
Mr. Tata should have died just when 
one of the noblest of his enter- 
prise.s, and one in which he ever 
betrayed the keenest interest, should 
be ra])idly approaching com])le- 
tion. The Taj Mahal Hotel whose 
lofty dome and splendid facade 
dominate the harbour, is the crea- 
tion of Mr. Tata’s fertile brain ; 
the solid magnificence with which 
it has been executed in every 
part is the fruit of his own far- 
sighted liberality. We should en- 
tirely misread Mr. Tata's character 
if we concluded that the Hotel was 
to him a mere commercial venture. 
A widely travelled man, and a man 
of cultivated taste, he could not fail 
to be impressed with the extra- 
ordinary deficiencies of the Indian 
hotel system, in Bombay no less 
than in every other part of the 
country. He saw that elsewhere 


hotels filled a very important part in 
the amenities of social life, and that 
more jiarticularly in the complex 
society of the East they played 
a role which no other institution 
could fill. So he determined that 
Bombay should have a hotel second 
to none east of Suez, and that it 
should set an example which should 
react throughout India in removing 
one of the greatest hindrances to 
agreeable trav^el in this country. 
So he had the [dans of his hotel 
drawn with the sole ])urpose of 
securing an entirely worthy building; 
he spared no ex})ense in the raising 
of the magnificent superstructure ; 
he equiiq^ed it with the latest modern 
ap])liances in the way of electric- 
light , fans, lifts, and cold storage 



The late Mr. J. N. Ta'IA. 


apparatus ; and he placed at the 
head ol it a “ maitre d’ hotel ” of 
European reputation. This he did 
without looking for any immediate 
financial return ; but content that 
ht should be able to regard his 
handiwork from every point and 
find it good, that he should give 
his city something fully worthy of 
its architectural magnificcMice and 
its unique position as the gateway 
of India. For interest upon the 
huge sum he embarked in the 
enter])rise, he was well content to 
wait. In none of his adventures 
was Mr. Tata's largeness ol mind 
and wise liberality more conspicu- 
ous than in this, the creation of his 


old age ; he has endowed the city 
with a hotel which will make the 
stranger linger within its gates, 
and which will prove of incalcu- 
lable advantage to the dweller in 
the Presidency. There is something 
peculiarly saddening in the coinci- 
dence that the fixing of the key- 
stone of the noble dome should 
have preceded by only a few days 
the death of the man who inspired 

‘ ‘ In the later eighties Mr. Tata 
had an importani share in experi- 
ment-^ carri..d on in the Central 
Provinces in smelting iron ore with 
local coal. He was not, however, 
to set his hand to the plough and 
then turn back. Undeterred by 
official indifference and circumlocu- 
tion he kept the project in mind, 
and referred to scientific ex])erts 
some of the practical difficulties 
encountered by him. On the occa- 
sion of one of his recent visits to 
England, he mentioned the project 
in the course of conversation to 
Lord George Hamilton. The interest 
of the then Secretary of State was 
at once aroused, and he pressed 
Mr. Tata to take it up vigorously, 
and urged him to l)e mindful of the 
patriotic obligation he was under, 
as the most enterprising of Indian 
business men, to contribute in 
every way ])ossible to the indus- 
trial develo])ment of the country. 
On returning to India Mr. Tala 
lound that the obstruction or 
indifference of the secretariats had 
been replaced by not merely a readi- 
nt'ss, but an eagerness to iissist. 
He confidently believed that when 
the industry was organi/ed, the 
('tntral Provinces would take rank 
as possc^ssing the most valuable 
iron dej)osits in the world. It was 
estimated that on a capital ol alx)ut 
a crore of rupees, an outturn of 300 
tons of steel daily could be secured 
under the most unfavouralde cir- 
cumstances, and a much larger 
quantity, if possible difficulties 
were overcome. Mr. Tata also took 
stej)S to revive in the (‘handa district 
of the Central Provinces the work- 
ing of coj)])cr mines believed to 
have l)een abandoned a thousand 
years since. No time was too pre- 
cious, no cost too great in his 
eyes to be spent in investigating 
tlioroughly, and from all possible 
points of view, the conditions neces- 
sary to make a ])roject successful, 
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and he has already spent a lakh and 
a half of rupees in proving his con- 
cessions in the Central Provinces.” 

Messrs. T. M. THADDEUS & CO., 
Produce Brokers, Calcutta. This 
house of business was established in 



Mr. T, M. Thaddrcs. 


the year 1883, by Mr. Thaddeus 
Mesrope Thaddeus, in whose hands 
the management since remained. 
The firm is one of the oldest 
produce brokers in ('alcutta and 
has been eminently succ essful, hav- 
ing one of the largest jute broking 
businesses at present carried on in 
India. Mr. Thaddeus is of Arme- 
nian parentage and was born in 
Calcutta. He is the son of the late 
Mr. Mesrope Thaddeus who came to 
Calcutta in the year 1832, and 
established himself as a merchant. 
Mr. T. M. Thaddeus began his busi- 
ness career as an Assistant in a Cal- 
cutta Mercantile firm at the age of 
16, and received a thorough train- 
ing in mercantile practice. He 
then joined Messrs. A. B. Shekleton 
Sc Co., who were freight brokers in 
a large way. and was in the manage- 
ment of their jute department for 
about three years. Upon the death 
of Mr. Shekleton he started business 
on his own account, but on the 
failure of the Oriental Bank his 
capital was jeopardised and he was 
practically compelled to begin life 
over again. At this juncture, he was 
largely assisted by Mr. W. R. Wil- 
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liamson of the firm of Messrs. Fin- 
lay, Muir & Co., and the late Mr. 
R. Steel of Messrs. R. Steel 8 c Co. 
Mr. Thaddeus’ connection with 
these firms has been continued 
for over 20 years. Mr. Thaddeus 
devotes his whole time to his 
business and is also the owner of 
considerable property in Calcutta. 
He married Miss Lizzie Arrakiel, 
niece of the Hon. Sir C. P. Chater 
of Hong- Kong, and has three 
daughters and a son. 

Messrs. THOMSON, LEHZEN & 
Co., Ld., Merchants, Calcutta. — 
This firm was established in the 
year 1888 by Mr. J. H. Thomson 
(who had previously had many 
years’ experience in the Calcutta 
market as a broker in hides and 
skins) in partnership with Messrs. 
E. F. W. Lehzen and George Foster 
to carry on business in the export 
of hides and skins, a commodity 
which is particularly plentiful in 
India. Messrs. Thomson, Lehzen 
8 c Co. soon attained a leading 
position in this line of business and 
after seventeen years’ successful 
working it was decided to convert 
the concern into a Limited Lia- 
bility Company, which was accord- 
ingly carried out in the year 1905. 
The business of the Company is 
at present carried on by Messrs. 
O. Andersen 8 c W. H. Thomson at 
Calcutta, and H. Barske at Ham- 
burg, The Company does a very 
large export business in hides and 
skins with manufacturers through- 
out Europe and America. There 
are Branches at Cawnpore and 
Dacca, and the supplies ol goods 
which they handle an? drawn from 
all parts of India. Their large 
godowns and stores arc situated 
in the Suburbs and are capable 
of storing great quantities of their 
commodities waiting for shipment. 
The Company is also large shippers 
of shellac and other products of 
India. There are over 1,000 oper- 
atives in the employ of the Com- 
pany whose work is directed by a 
staff of eight Europeans. The 
Calcutta partners are both tho- 
roughly conversant with their line of 
business, havingmany years’ experi- 
ence behind them. 

Messrs. TURNER, MORRISON 
& Co., Bombay. The partners in 
the firm are Messrs. A. M. Turner, 


C. E. Smyth, J. M. G. Prophit and 
W. K. Dowding. The firm have 
branches in London and Liverpool 
(Messrs. Turner 8 c Co. the corres- 
ponding firms), Calcutta, head office 
for India, Bombay and Chittagong. 

Previous to 1887 Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison & Co. had no firm in 
Bombay, and the Calcutta Office 
merely kept a representative to 
look after the interests of the 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, of which they are the 
Managing Agents. In 1887 the 
late Mr. G. H. Morrison of Messrs. 
Turner & Co., Liverpool, came out 
to India and opened a Branch Office 
in Bombay, the late Mr. R.C. Lees, 
who was brought across from the 
Calcutta Office, being appointed the 
first Manager of the new firm. Be- 
sides acting as Agents for the Asiatic 
Steam Navigation Company the 
firm do a large chartering business 
fixing steamers to Europe, the Far 
East, and for country employment. 
They also do a fairly large trade in 
coal, sugar, etc. The present Mana- 
ger is Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne, who 
was appointed in 1902. He repre- 
sents the firm in the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. They are 
Agents for the Cossipore Sugar 
Works, the Asiatic Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Limited, the Retrie- 
ver Flotilla Company, Limited, 
the Shalimar Works, Limited., the 
Shalimar Paint, Colour and Varnish 
Comi)any, Limited, and Lodna Col- 
lier Company, Limited. They are 
also Agents for the Gourepore Com- 
pany, Limited, the Thames and 
Mersey Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited, the Australian Alliance 
Assurance Co., and City of Glasgow 
Life Assurance Company. 

Messrs. N. J. VALETTA 8 c CO., 
Jute Brokers, Calcutta. This firm was 
established in the year 1874 by Mr. 
Nicholas John Valetta, who carried 
it on alone for eleven years till in 
the year 1885, he was joined in 
partnership by his brother Mr. C. 
J. Valetta, and the two brothers 
have carried it on together ever 
since. The brothers Valetta are 
also interested in the firm of Zeffo 
& Co., with Mr. J. M. Rodocanachi, 
as agent of the* Union Insurance 
Co. of Paris and freight brokers, 
Messrs. Valetta & Co. are agents 
for the Chitpore Hydraulic Press- 
ing Co., Ld. 


Nicholas John Valetta, senior 
partner of Valetta & Co., is a Greek 
by nationality and came from the 
Island of Syra close to the mainland 



Mr. N. J. Valktta. 

of his native country. In 1865, he 
came to Calcutta and settled as one 
of the resident managers of Argenti 
Sechiari <& Co., Merchants. This 
firm went into liquidation on the 
death of the principal partner in 
London, when Mr. Valetta started 
on his own account. Mr. Valetta 
and his brother, Mr. C. J. Valetta, 
are the sons of the late Dr. John N. 
Valetta, ll.u., Cambridge, d.c.l., 
London. He was a member of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
and served many years ago on the 
Committee of the Chamber and on 
the l^oards of various Companies. 
Both brothers Valetta were edu- 
cated in Greece. 

Mr. TRIBHOVANDAS VIJR- 
JEVANDAS, j.P.,of Bombay, Hon- 
orary Presidency Magistrate ; Direc- 
tor of th(^ Bank of Bombay ; Director 
of the Rijx)!! Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, the Colaba Land and 
Mill Company, Limited, and of 
the Emperor Edward Spinning and 
Manufacturing Company, Limited ; 
President of the Arya Sudhar- 
modaya Sabha and the Javerilal 
Umiashankar Yajnik Bhuleswar 
Library ; Member of the Bombay 
Presidency Association and formerly 
a member of the Branch, Royal 
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Asiatic Society ; Trustee of the late 
J agannath Shunkershet Charitable 
Dis])eusary, the Bombay Native Dis- 
])ensary and several other charitable 
institutions ; also headman of the 
Kajiol Bania Community of Bombay 
for several years. Mr. Tribhovandas, 
the eldest son of the well-known 
Bombay citizen, the late Mr. Vurje- 
V and as Madhowdas, was born in 
Bombay on the 22nd day of March 
1848. He belongs to tlu^ Riijiji 
Dhunji family, one of the few historic 
and distinguished farnilies which 
marked Bombay by their opulence 
and enterjirise so far l^ack as the 
seventeenth century. His ancestors 
came from Ghogla, in Kathiawar, to 
settle in Bombay more than two 
hundred years ago. The early educa- 
tion of Mr. Tribhovandas was carried 
on in his vernacular Gujarati, but 
later he attended the Elphinston(‘ 
High School, which he leit in i86(j 
with excellent command of English. 
His business training was accpiired in 
the employ of Messrs. W. & A. Cira- 
ham (S: Co., Merchants of Bombay, 
in the ])iece-goods de])artment of 
that firm, where he gained the high 
esteem of its different heads, includ- 
ing Sir Frank Forbes Adam, kt., 
C.I.E., until recently President of tlx* 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Tribhovandas has always been 
prominent in charitable and religious 
works affecting Ins own and other 
comm uni tic^s. As far back as 1875 
with the object of diffusing religious 
knowledge amongst Hindus, he es- 
tablisluHl the “Arya Siidharmodaya 
Sabha,” of wliich he is now the Pre- 
sident. J^'or the promotion of this 
institution the services of the lainous 
and learned Pandit (iatoolalaji of 
Bombay were secured. I'he services 
of this learned man were so highly 
satisfactory, that three years later 
Mr. Tribhovandas con veiKxl a meet- 
ing of influential Hindu gentlemen, 
to consider the best mode of |>ublicly 
recognizing the disinterested labours 
of the leariuxl Ihindit, with the result 
that a fund was rai.sed, which aclmit- 
ted of a presentation of Rs. 8,000 
with an address to the Pandit, a 
balance of Rs. 10,000 being invested 
in liomljay Port Trust bonds for his 
benefit. In promoting this fund, 
Mr. Tribhovandas showed a trin^ 
desire to afford ])ublic encourage- 
ment to the cause of education. In 
1888 Mr. Tribhovandas was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace by 


Government. On the retirement 
in 1883 of his uncle, Seth Gopaldas 
Madhovdas, Mr. Tribhovandas was 
unanimously ajipointed one of the 
headmen of the Kapol Bania commu- 
nity of Bombay, and was at the same 
time ])resenUd with an address of 
lioiiour. This position he retained 
till 1905, wlien he resigned. In 1878, 
Mr. Trihhovandas was elected a 
Councillor ol the Bombay Municijial 
Corporation, and was re-elected from 
time to time to this ofiice till his re- 
tirement in 1898. During this period 
of 18 years he keenly wabdied the 
interests of the rate-payers. In 1881, 
Mr. Tribhovandas became a member 
of the firm of Messis. V'urjevandas 
Madhowdas tV Co., and in 1893 the 
name of the firm was changed t(» 
Messrs. Vurjevandas Madhowdris ik 
Sons. In 1884, Mr. Tribhovandas es- 
tablished a charitable hind called the 
Ka}>ol Nirashirt Fund, for the main- 
tenance and ediicati(>n of destitute 
membe^rsof his coinmunil y. To this 
fund he contributed a large sum of 
money, and uiuh;!* his fostering care 
;t has now n'ached a total of about 
Rs. 3(f,uo(). Mr. Tribiiovaiidas has 
frequently acted as Honorary Secie- 
tary and Treasurer to funds raised for 
the recognition of tlie ])u))lic services 



Mr. T. VCRJEVANDAH. 


rendered by distinguished Bombay 
citizens, such as the late Sir Dinsha 
Maneckji Petit, Bart. ; Mr. Blaney, 
r.i.E., etc., etc., and also to the memo- 
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rial in honour of the late Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar. In 1893, a meeting 
presided over by Lord Harris, then 
Governor of Bombay, Mr. Tribho- 
vandas was elected a Joint Honorary 
Secretary to a fund raised for the 
relief of the sufferers in the Bombay 
riots. In 1897, Tribhovandas 
founded an institution to the mem- 
orv of his revered father, the late 
Seth Vurjevandas Madhowdas, in 
aid of the higher education of poor 
and deserving members of the Kapol 
Bania community. The funds of 
the institution known as the Seth 
Vurjevandas Madhowdas Ka])ol 
boarding school, under his judicious 
management, have now augmented 
to about Rs. 60,000. 

In 1905, the Government of Bom- 
bay was pleased to appoint Mr. 
Tribhovandas, Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate. 

The late Hon’ble Mr. NOWROS- 
JEE NUSSERWANJEE WADI A 
was!)orn in i84(), a member of a not- 
able family of Bombay shi])-builders, 
who during the i8th and i()th 
centuries constructed for the East 
India Company and for Govern- 
ment no fewer than 335 large ves- 
sels. At eleven years of age Mr. 
Nowrosjee went to England and 
began school life at I jverpool under 
Drs. Leedam and Carter. He 
passed lirst class in the Camlnidge 
local examinations, receiving the 
degree of Associate of Arts, and 
returned to Bombay in t866. 
The infant mill industry of Bombay 
was at that time receiving a 
great impetus through the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and Mr. N. N. 
Wadia joined his father at the 
Royal (now the Dinshaw Petit) 
Mills, and soon afterwards became 
manager of the Albert Mill. He 
next devoted his attention to 
paper, designing and constructing 
the machinery for its manufacture 
himself, but labour difficulties 
made it advisable to abandon 
the project, and he became an 
Engineer in the Locomotive Depart- 
ment of the Sind, Punjab and 
Delhi Railway. Shortly afterwards 
a serious accident occurred 
in the Manockjee Petit Mill, 
involving the destruction of the 
engines, at a loss of nearly three 
lakhs of rupees. Wadia reported 
thereon, and his opinion differed 
sr» radically from that of other 


local engineers that the advice of 
experts was sought. These 
supported Mr. Wadia 's views, 
on which Sir Dinshaw Petit per- 
suaded him to accept, in 1874, 
sole charge of the mills. Under 
his charge the mills prospered so 
abundantly that from time to time 
others were added, till they formed 
a large group, and in 1895 he 
started a cotton spinning mill of 
which Nowrosjee Wadia & Sons 
became agents, and followed this up 
with the Century Mills, which com- 
bined spinning and weaving. A few 
years later he established a dyeing 
factory at Mahim. Mr. Wadia’ s high 
re| )utation as an engineer was greatly 
enhanced by his designing and 



The late Hon. Mr. N. N. Wadia. 


erecting one of the largest engines 
in the world at the Manockjee 
Petit Mills at Tardeo, a work 
which has amply justified itself 
and been extensively copied. Mr. 
Wadia was elected an Associate 
Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and a Member of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 
He represented the Millowners’ 
Association, of which he was 
Deputy Chairman, at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Hygiene, and 
was one of a deputation sent to 
Calcutta in 1896 to wait upon 
Sir James Westland, the Finance 
Minister, to urge objections to the 


Cotton Duties Bill, which had just 
been introduced. 

Of the 80 mills in the island of 
Bombay, employing 80,000 hands, 
it is said that Mr. Wadia was 
connected directly or indirectly with 
at least a third. He took a 
leading part in the foundation of 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Ins- 
titute, of which he was Honorary 
Secretary up to the time of his 
death, and it was largely owing to 
his efforts that the scheme for an 
Industrial Museum at Poona 
was successfully carried out. As 
Chairman of the Committee of 
Management, he did his utmost to 
improve the condition of the 
primary schools in Bombay, and by 
subscribing liberally towards the 
prizes at the annual Bombay Art 
Exhibition he encouraged a higher 
branch of education. In recogni- 
tion of his public services he was 
elected a Justice of the Peace and 
made a Companion of the Indian 
Empire. Lord Reay appointed him a 
Member of the Governor's Council, 
and on the expiry of the usual 
term of two years he was re- 
nominated by Lord Harris, and 
again appointed in 1895 by Lord 
Sandhurst, thus retaining his seat 
for a period of eight consecutive 
years. 

He was a trustee of the Parsi 
Panchayat and of the Sir Jamsetji 
Jijibhai Benevolent Institution, a 
promoter of the Parsi Death Fund, 
and, with the help of Mr. Framji 
Dinshaw Petit, was instrumental in 
launching a scheme for the housing 
of poor Parsis. From 1896 plague 
and famine relief occupied his ear- 
nest attention, and he obtained 
sanction to maintain a fever hos- 
pital from the funds of the 
Punch ay at, besides which he per- 
sonally ])rovided free dispensaries at 
Bombay and Khandall. He assisted 
in founding and managing the Leper 
Asylum at Bombay, and his gener- 
osity, supplemented by that of his 
widow, has provided the recently 
completed Wadia Home for Nurses 
in connection with the J. J. 
Hospital. 

It was no doubt the exactions 
of his many interests in life which 
finally broke down Mr. Wadia’ s 
health, and on medical advice he 
sought rest and health in England. 
A year’s sojourn there effected no 
improvement however, and he died 
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at Diiuineiiijutli on December 19th, 
1899, leaving a widow and three 
sons. His record as a technical 
specialist may well be described 
as unique in India. 

Mr. NOWROJEE MAN EC KJ EE 
WADIA, c.i.E. — This gentleman 
comes from the well-known Par see 
family of that name. Tin* Wadi as 
during the eighteenth and the early 
half of the nineteenth century 
were settled at Bombay as ship- 
builders on no mean scale at a 
time when the countries east of 
Suez were undistinguished by any 
skill in the art. The founder of 
the family and great grandfather 
of the subje('t of this sketch, Seth 
Lowjee Nusserwanjee Wadia, who 
was born at Surat in the year 17 To, 
had a peculiar bent towards the 
shipwright's craft, and acquired 
such knowledge and skill in the same 
that his work came to be held in 
equal esteem with the best examjiles 
turned out in Europ(‘. The Parsee- 
built shi])s of Bombay acquired a 
great rejnitation even with the 
maritime English nation. During 
the century and more that Setli 
Lowjee Nusserwanji'c Wadia and 
his descendants carried on tht: 
building of ships at Bombay, thi^ 
busiin^ss of designing and construct- 
ing the vessels built remained 
entirely in native* hands. The 
original Wadia was thus the first 
to demonstrate that work on Euro- 
pean lines could efhciently 

carried out by Asiatics without 
any assistance excej)t frv>m their 
own brains and hands. During the 
years they practised the shipwright’s 
art, the Wadias i)roduced some 350 
men-of-war and other vessels. 
The men-of-war were constructed 
to the orders of the Governmmit 
of India and gave com])lete satis- 
faction for their stout and sea- 
worthy qualities, and the firm were 
.awarded not only a gold medal but 
an extensive estate at Salsette near 
l^ombay, which remains in the 
family to this day. Seth Nusser- 
waniee Wadia in return for services 
rendered by him to the French 
Government was decorated with the 
l.egion of Honour by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The grandfather of Mr. 
Nowrojee N. Wadia inherited his 
father’s skill and was a prominent 
man of his time. But at this period 
the family had ceased to devote their 

50 


attention entirely to shipbuilding. 
They had entered commercial life 
and took up business as brokers, 
and in negotiating loans for 
native ])rinces and others. For 
his valuable services as the agent 
of the French (iovernment in India 
Mr. Jehangeer Wadia was presented 
with a gold medal by Louis Phillipj)e. 
On his death without male issue, 
the shi])building craft seems lo have 
been abandoned by the lamily for 
want of a son inheriting the genius 
of the first W’adia ami his son. The 
splendid fortune left by Mr. Jehan- 
geer Wadia passed to his daughter, 
Bai Mollibai Wadia, a very famous 
lady of her time. She continu(‘d the 
commercial side of the family’s l>usi- 
ness and add(‘d considt‘rabiy to the 
original wealth transmitted to her. 
owing to her great business cai)a- 
city. She unfoi tuuately lost her 
husl)arid at the age of 2b and for the 
next bo years devoted herself to a 
life of widowhood and good works. 
Bai Mollibai was the mother of the 
present represt‘utativeof tlu^ family, 
Mr. Nowrojee M. Wadia. flie habit 
of charity which she jiractised 
during her long life has descended 
to her son. During her lifetime 
Bai Mollibai gave away to deserv- 
ing works no l(‘ss a sum than 
twenl>-six lakhs of ru])ccs. Her 
public charities included Rs. 4,00,000 
lor the hosjiital at Bombay wliich 
l>ears her name: Rs. :,23,ooo for 
the fire temj)le at Udwada; and 
Rs. 1,33,000 to the Petit ()rj)hanage. 
i)e.spite these lK*ncfi(*en('es, owing 
to his mother’s great business 
qualities, Mr. Nowrojee M. Wadia 
inlieriled at her death, whicli took 
place in 1897, the greatest 

fortunes in India. He received 
a sound training in vernacular and 
English, and established with his bro- 
ther, Jehangeer N. Wadia (since de- 
ceased) a firm under that name which 
entered into extensive commercial 
dealings with Europe. In 1863 
Mr. Nowrojee Wadia travelled in 
Enro])e, and was personally received 
by Emperor Na])ole()n III. The 
“Share mania ” of i8b4 hit the firm 
of J. Nowrojee & Co. hardly. In 
1867 Mr. Nowrojee Wadia closed the 
V)usiness and devoted himself to 
other ])ursuits, including public 
business. He was a])jHMnted a 
Justice of the Peace in 1873, and 
the Government recognized his life- 
time of good works with the honour 


of a Com})aiiiouship of the liidiai 
Empire. Mr. Nowrojt*e Wadia wa 
present with Sir jarnsetjee Jeejee 
bhoy at the Imj)erial Assemblag 
at Delhi on the assumption of th 
title of Empress l)y Queen Victoria 
In munificence Mr. Nowroje 
Wadia, since his at'cession h 
the headshi]) of the family, ha 
been noted for his benefactions 
which in two and a half year 
after his moiluT’s death jimountei 
to over forty two thousand rup.vs 
Mr. Wadia is known lor his eliaritit'S 
but time iilone can show how man; 
have cause l(' be grateful to thi; 
J^irs(*e philanthi ()])ist and desetm 
tlant of the famous shi]>A ri|^lit. 

Mr. DIN SHAW 1* I) L I. | 
WACHA, j.p., was l)orn in Bom 
bay in 1844, and (‘dtuatc'd a 
Elphinstom* Collegr.and has fron 



Mr. 1). E. VVaciia. 

his youth devoted great energy am 
much time to the iui theranet* t>i loca 
self-governmcjit. W}u*n tin* firs 
Municipal Art was passed in l8f)5 
Mr. Wacha inad(‘ a close study of i 
and of the d(*bat(‘s thereupon ; after 
wards, as an assistant in the firm o 
Messrs. Brodie & Wilson, Publi< 
Accountants, the iirst Miinici})a 
Auditors, he had an opjmrtiinity 
of which he took full advantage 
of studying municipal finance am 
the ])ractical working of the Ad 
As a trenchant and well-informei 
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critic of municipal affairs, Mr. 
Wacha made himself felt through 
the medium of several newspapers, 
notably the Indian Spectator, in 
the eighties, but it was not until 
1880 that he became a member 
of the Corporation, being elected 
thereto by the Fort Ward. From 
the time when Sir Richard Temple 
formed the Drainage Commission, 
Mr. Wacha has made city drainage 
a special study, and speaks with 
authority when new schemes are 
being discussed by the Corpora- 
tion. As a specialist in statistics 
and all branches of finance and 
economics, Mr. Wacha carries on 
his work far beyond municipal 
bounds, and his speeches and writ- 
ings in many an Indian paper, and on 
the public jdatform are well known. 
He is a whole-hearted supporter 
of the Indian National Congress, of 
which he has been the Joint General 
Secretary for the last twelve years, 
and presided at its sessions of tqoi 
in Calcutta, the same year during 
which he was President of the Corpo- 
ration. He is also a member of the 
Improvement Trust, and is Honorary 
Secretary of the Bombay Presidency 
Association. Mr. Wacha has been in 
the cotton industry for thirty 
years and represents one of the 
foremost firms of mill agents in 
Bombay. He has been for eighteen 
years an active memlier of the 
Committee of the Bombay Mill 
Owners’ Association, and his many 
thoughtful and useful speeches at 
the Annual General Meeting bear 
ample testimony to his wide know- 
ledge of ind\istfial and commercial 
economics and statistics. 

Messrs. WILLIAMSON, MAGOR 
& CO., Agents and Merchants, No. 4, 
Mangoe Lane, Calcutta, are one of 
the most prominent of the several 
firms that have grown with the rise 
of the Indian Tea Industry. Found- 
ed originally in the year 1869 by 
Messrs. J. H. Williamson and R. B. 
Magor, with offices at that time at 
No. 7. New China Bazaar Street, 
from the first, with their London 
Correspondents, Messrs. George Wil- 
liamson & Co., they held consider- 
able interests in the then undeve- 
loped industry of Tea planting. 
It is to firms such as the one under 
notice that the success of the great 
East Indian staple is due With the 
extension of Tea their business as 


agents for Tea Companies and Es- 
tates grew rapidly, and the firm 
soon removed to larger premises 
first at No. 3, Mangoe Lane, and 
again in 1875 to their present pre- 
mises at No. 4, in the same locality ; 
and the firm still stands as a typical 
Indian Agency House of the best 
type. They have other interests 
as Agents for Coal and Insurance 
Companies, and machinery for tea 
and other manufacturers. Mr. G. 

G. Anderson, who was till recently 
the doyen of the Calcutta House, 
joined the firm in 1874, his previous 
experience having been gained as a 
planter in Ceylon. He retired in 
1903. Mr. A. G. Watson became a 
member in 1875 after years of expe- 
rience as a Tea Planter. He joined 
the London House in 1895. Mr. J. 

H. Williamson, one of the founders, 
retired from Calcutta in 1875, and 
Mr. R. B. Magor acted as Managing 
Partner in Calcutta till he joined 
the London firm in 1884. Messrs. 
J. H. Williamson and A. (L Watson 
are both now deceased. The pre- 
sent partners in Calcutta are Messrs. 
Lockhart Smith, P. L. Williamson 
and S. G. Anderson, and the London 
firm of George Williamson & Co. is 
repre.sented by Messrs. R. P. Magor, 
Robert Lyell and Richard K. Magor. 

Mr. LOCKHART SMITH, of 
Messrs. Williamson, Magor & Co., 
Calcutta, was born in the year 1866 
at Findhorn, Scotland, and was edu- 
cated at Aberdeen. On completing 
his education, he at first turned his 
attention to the study of law, read- 
ing for two years in the Chambers 
of an Advocate in Aberdeen, but in 
August 1884 he relinquished his 
studies in favour of a commercial 
career, and accepted an appointment 
in the office of Messrs. George 
Williamson & Co., of London. His 
connection with the London firm 
lasted five years, when he came to 
India, joining their Calcutta house, 
Messrs. Williamson, M^or & Co., in 
October 1889, of which he is now 
the senior partner. Mr. Lockhart 
Smith is an authority on Tea in 
Bengal, having made a special study 
of Indian tea affairs, and throughout 
his business career has been closely 
connected with this great industry, 
his firm having very extensive con- 
nections, as Managing Agents and 
Agents, with many Estates and 
Companies engaged in the cultiva- 


tion and production of the chief 
products of Assam, Cachar and other 
Tea Districts. He was Chairman 
of the Committee of the Calcutta 



Tea Traders’ Association for many 
years, and in 1902 and 1904 and in 
1905 became Chairman of the Indian 
Tea Association Committee, his in- 
timate knowledge of the trade emi- 
nently fitting him for this position. 

Mr. ROBERT LYELL WIL- 
LIAMSON. Partner, Williamson, 



Mr. R, L. Williamson. 
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Magor & Co., Merchants and Agents, 
Calcutta, and of George Williamson 
& Co., Merchants and Agents, 
London, was bom at Calcutta in the 
ear 1874, and proceeded home for 
is education, which he received at 
Clifton College. His first business 
training was in the Tea Broking 
firm of William, James, and Henry 
Thompson of Mincing Lane, London, 
with whom ho remained for two 
years. Having completed his pre- 
liminary training in tea he was ap- 
pointed as Assistant to the Attaree- 
khat Tea Company, Ld., and came 
out to Assam in the year 1894 and 
remained till 1896, when he was 
invalided home as the result of 
having lieen mauled by a bear while 
out shooting. He returned to India 
in 1898 to join his present firm 
of Williamson, Magor & Co., as As- 
sistant. He worked his way up to 
a partnership which was granted 
him in 1904. 

Messrs. WORM AN & CO., Mer- 
chants of 10, Meadows Street, Bom- 
bay, are a young firm, having been 
established there as recently as 1903, 
with offices at Hamburg, London, 
Manchester, Milan, Lyons, New 
York and Barcelona. They deal 
chiefly in imports of piece-goods, 
metals, etc., and in export of pro- 
duce. Their Manager at Boml)ay 
is Mr. Emil Schumacher who was 
born in Germany and came out 
to take up the management in the 
year the business was started. Mr. 
Schumacher was (*ducated at Ham- 
burg and received his comm(‘rcial 
education in one of the largest im- 
port and export firms in Hamburg. 

The YOKOHAMA SPECIE 
BANK, Ltd., Bombay. We are 
often reminded that in spite of 
her great economic strides Japan 
is as yet a ])0()r country; but 
since she has adopted Western 
methods in so many things she has 
shown not only tendency to 
rapidly acquire wealth by her energy 
and enterprise but a remarkable 
capacity for dealing with it in the 
best of modern methods. During the 
last half century banking has made 
quite unprecedented strides, and the 
most noteworthy concern devoted 
to finance is the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Ltd. The Bank was originally 
started under the provisions of the 
National Bank Regulations on 


February 28th, 1880, but as, in 
addition to transacting general 
banking business, it had the special 
object of acting as an organ to the 
country's foreign trade, devoting 
particular attention to the stable 
adjustment of foreign exchange, 
and was besides deputed to manage, 
under official orders, the foreign 
financial operations of the Imi:)erial 
Government, a special law entitled 
the Yokohama Specie Bank Regula- 
tions was passed on July 6th, 1887, 
as being more in accordance with 
the scope of its operations. 

The Bank's financial history is an 
extraordinary one. 1 1 started with a 
capital of three million yen, divided 
into 30,000 shares of 100 yen each. 



Mr. K. Kodam/u 


Seve years later, at an extraordi- 
nary general mt^eting, on March 
30th, 1887, it was decided to double 
the capital, and with the approval 
of the Finance .Secretary 30,000 
additional shares were is.sued. The 
same thing was repeated on March 
loth, 1896, and the ca])ital was 
raised to twelve million yen ; and yet 
again, on September 9tli, 1899, it 
was decided to obtain the Finance 
Minister's assent to a third dujdi- 
cation of the Bank's capital, which 
now a c (' o r d i n g 1 y stands at 
24,000,000 yen. These successive 
increases were all necessitated by 
the continuous expansion of the 
Bank's business operations. From 
the beginning the Bank has paid 


very handsome dividends, such as 
15 J per cent with bonus of 20 per 
cent for the first half-year of 1898, 
and 25 per cent for the second 
half-year of 1899. Besides chis, 
the reserve fund amounts to more 
than half the amount of the paid- 
up capital. It is noteworthy that 
the splendid building in Yokohama, 
begun in 1899 and finished in 1904, 
was built entirely according to the 
designs and under the supervision of 
Dr. Y, Tsumaki, while the workmen 
engaged were mostly in the Bank's 
regular employ, only a few special 
pieces of work being given to outside 
agency. In the same way granite, 
timber, marble, and all materials 
employed were indigenous products, 
only certain glass and iron ware 
being imported. 

Th(‘ Head Office of the Bank is 
located at Yokohama, Japan, with 
Branches at the following places: — 

JAPAN. 

Tt)kii>. Kol>o. OsiitcH. Nuunnaki. 

AIIROAl). 

I.otiilMr). Hunoluln. Newcliwtinff. I uiicn. 

i.yoi's, Clirfoo. Pekini;. 'ncliiiff. 

Nfw York. Hour Konji. Pori Arthur, 'rientsin. 

San Kr.'iiii isro. Mukden. SbtiMRhai. Homhiiy. 

The Bank has corres])on(leiits in 
all im])ortant commercial centres at 
homo and abroad, the niini])er of 
the corresjxinding Banks being now 
over 250. 

The Bombay Branch was ()|)ened 
for business on tlie 2otli December 
1894 and is doing a large business, 
more csj)erially in financing the 
cotton exj)ortst() japan. Its j^resent 
Manager is Mr. K. Kodama. 

Mr. WILLIAM ROBERT YULE, 
Managi^r of the Eastern Branch of 
the MaiK'hester Assurance C'omjiany, 
which Company has been lately 
amalgamated with the Atlas Assur- 
ance ( oinpany, Idd., of London, was 
born in the year t868 at l^eterhead, 
Al)erdeenshire, Scotland. He was 
for some years educated at Dulwich 
College, and^after finishing his 
education entered the Office of 
Messrs. Gellately, Hankey, Sewell 
(Sr Co., lAindon. In 1886 he came 
out to India and joined the finn of 
Messrs. Finlay, Muir & ("o. as an 
Assistant He remained with them 
for nine years, and during the last 
few years of his connection with this 
firm held charge of their Insur- 
ance Deyiartment, going home on 
furlough in 1895. 
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In 1896 he returned to India as 
Assistant Manager oi the Manchester 



Mr. W. R. Yule. 

Assurance Co. for the East, at the 
same time entering the service of 


Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co. as 
Assistant Manager of their Insur- 
ance Department, and rising to 
his present position of Manager in 
1899, when his predecessor retired 
from India. 

Mr. Yule is also Manager and 
Underwriter of the Triton Insurance 
Company, Ltd., Fire and Marine, 
which Company is under the general 
management of Messrs. Jardine, 
Skinner & Co. He is a Member 
of the Committee of the Marine 
Insurance Association of Calcutta, 
and in 1905 was elected Deputy 
Chairman, and in 1906 Chairman, 
of the Calcutta Fire Insurance 
Association. 

Messrs. ALEXANDER YOUNG 
& CO., Engineers and Merchants, 
29, Pollock Street, Calcutta, and 
London. The firm was originally 
established in Glasgow some twenty 
years ago by Mr. Alexander Young, 
in whose hand the conduct of the 
business has remained ever since. 
As the firm rapidly ])rogressed in 
importance, an office was opened 
in London, and some ten years ago 
another office was established at 


Birmingham. London is now the 
Head Office. As business with the 
East advanced in volume, it was 
found necessary to establish an 
office in Calcutta, which was accor- 
dingly done in the year 1905. The 
business of the firm is that of buy 
ing agents in Glasgow, London, 
and Birmingham for railways, 
dock-yards, shipbuilders, mill and 
mining concerns throughout the 
world. They carry large stocks 
of goods in all the principal ports 
in the East, and for these and 
the other requisites they deal in, 
they issue very finely got up des- 
criptive catalogues. They have a 
considerable reputation for oil 
engines in which they do a large 
business. The Hornsby oil engine 
exhibited by the firm at the 
Bombay Industrial Exhibition, 
1905, was awarded a gold medal 
first prize. Lancashire and Cornish 
boilers and steam engines form an- 
other of the sjxicialities which they 
handle in large quantities. Their 
stocks pennit them to supply any 
kind of machinery. 



ADDENDA. 


ANDERSON & Co.. JAMES, page 249. Since the 
notice was printed, Mr Ezekiel A. Gubboy has 
assumed charge of the House, owing to the 
lamented death of his father. 

BANERJEE, SIR GOOROO DAS, page 141, col t 
line 18, add “m.a., d.i/’ ‘ 

BIGNELL, R. A. D’O., deceased. 

BURKILL, J. HENRY, i.c.s., page 147, col, 3, last line. 
For 1891 read 1896. 

DENTITH, A. W,, i.c.s., page 153, col. 2, line 20, add 
25th line, add “Cambridge Scholar and 
Prizeman add at end “ Master of Dodge Con- 
cordia, Calcutta, No. 3102 E.C.'* 

FERGUSON, J. C., i.c.s., page 156, col. 2, line 11. After 
“India” read “is the eldest son of the late James 
Ferguson, f.r.c.s., of Lincoln House, Richmond, 
Surrey” and add “married in 1904, Muriel Elizabeth 
Gardyne, elder daughter of ihe late Dr. William 
Anderson, of Hallyards, Pccblcshire, and the 
Little Green, Richmond, Surrey. Is Lieutenant 
in the Naini 'I'al Volunteer Rifles and Honorary 
Secretary cf the Simla Amateur Dramatic Society.” 

GUPTA, The Hon’ble Mr. Krishna Govinda, page 163, 
col. 2, 3rd last line. After “a Membei of the 
Bengal Council” add “In the following year he 
was confirmed in the Board and was deputed to 
serve on the Indian Excise Committee.” 

HALLTDAY, F. L., page 164, is now F. L. Halliday, m.v.o. 

HP2WETT, J. P., Hon’ble, page 167, is now HonMde 
Sir J. P. Hewett, K.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces. 

INGLIS, W. A., I.c.s., pa^»e 172, col. i, line 19. For Roads 
and Buildings Branch, read Irrigation Branch. 

ISM AY, S. M., Hon’ble, c.s.i., has now retired. 

KENNEDY, R. G., page 175, is now R. (}. Kennedy, c.i.k. 

LAI’OUCHE, Sir D., retired on the isl January 1907, 
and was succeeded by Sir J. P. Hewett. 

LESLIE, F. M., page 215, col. 2, line 31. For 1893 
read 1892. 

LUCKMAN, Rev. W. A. (L, page 179, col. 2, line 9. 
Add “and was appointed Officiating Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, May 1906.” 


MACFARLANE, J., page i8c. Mr. Macfarlane died in 
London on the sth December 1906 as the result 
of an operation, 

M AC P HER SON, J. M., page 180, is now J. M. Maepher- 
son, c.s.i. 

MITRA, The Hon’ble Mr. Justices. C., page 185, col. 

1, line 33. For Panisthola read Paineshola; col. 

2, line 27, add^^ k.c.s.i.” ; line 51, ESHARA 
read ISWAR ; add at end “ Mr. Mitra lias col- 
lected and published with annotations, the songs 

greatest of the ancient poets of 
Mithila : this being the hrst time these songs 
have been published in a collected form. 

He also edited and added an Historical Preface, 
the Kyastha Karika ((Jenealogical Tables) of all 
Kyastha families of one section of Bengal.” 

MITRA, RAl SAHEB, B. M., page 185, col. i, line 13. 
Add “ the degree of Bachelor of Engineering 
standing first in the order of merit, and obtaining 
a gold medal.” 

OI.DHAM, C E. A. W., i.c.s., page 189, col. 3. Add at 
end “appointed Director-General of Agriculture 
in April 1906.” 

OUNG, Mr. MOUNG IILA, page 190. Mr. Oung died 
in Calcutta on the 23rd July 1906. 

PANIOTY, Lt.-CoL, page 217, col. 3, line 23. For 
Colonel read Lieut. -Colonel. 

PRIESTLEY, Mr. N. G., page 193, col. 3, line 13. Add 
“ Mr. Priestley officiated as Director of Railway 
Traffic during the absence of the permaiu?nt 
incumbent;” page 194, col. 1, line 2, add “in 
March 1906, Mr. Priestley was appointed Agent 
of the South Indian Railway, which appointment 
he now fills;” page 194, col. i, line 16, add “he 
is Honorary Colonel of the South Indian 
Railway Volunteers.” 

RAMPINI, Hon’hle Mr. Justice R. F., page 194, col. 2, 
line 22. For Senior Member of theC'ivil Service 
in India, Second Senior Member. 

RISLEY, Mr. H. IL, i.c.s., page 196, col. 3, was awarded 
the K.GLE. on ist January 1907. 



ADDENDA. 


Photographs received too late for insertion in the body of the work. 



Mr. E. R. JARDINE. Coi’TT.s. Col. R. Mac^rae, M.U., 1.M..S. 

See Page ,74. 



Mr. Kali Nath Mittur, c.i.k. Mr. N. M. \Vai>ia. The llon'ble Dr. .Ashutosh M«m>kbrjbk, 

See Ptv^e aj_$e See Page J97. 'LLtD. 

See Paf>e jSj, 
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. 186 Rampini, R. F., Hon. Justice 
. 186 Rattigan, H. A. B. 

. 353 Ray, (i.C 

. 217 Reid, J. I 

. 188 Renifrcv, H. H. 

. 221 Rendali, li. D. 

. 371 Richardson, T. W., Hon’ ble 
. 276 Rickards, F. T. 

. 188 Rigold dc Bergrnann, B. 

. 388 Risley, H. H. Sir 
217 Ritchie, Frank 
. 382 Rivaz, Sir Cliarles MontgonuT 
. 355 Rol)ertsoii, G, P. 

. 188 Rogers c\: Co. 

. 227 Rogers, L., Major 
35b Ross, 'r. A. 

Royal Exchange Assurance, The 


ar 


Nicoll, C 

354 

Royal Insurancii Co., The 

• • .374 

Upcott, F. R., Sir 

7-T 

204 

Nicoll, John 

358 

Russo- Chinese Bank, The 

•• 37'> 

Valetta & Co., N. J. 

394 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

353 

Rustomjee, R. II. M. .. 

•• }?(> 

Vaughan, Major J, C., S. 

204 

Norman Stewart tS: Co. 

384 

Sale, S. G., Hon Mr. Justice 

. . 196 

Victoria Ice Factory . . 

371 

NuiTotumdas, Sir Hurkisondas 

3.54 

Sassoon Co., E. D. . . 

•• 377 

Vurjevandas, T. 

395 

Oak Grove School 

222 

Sassoon, M. A. 

•• .377 

Waclia, I). E 

397 

Oldham, C. E. A. \V 

i8<) 

Schroder, Smidt ( o. 

.. 382 

Wadia, N. M 

397 

Olivier, H. D., Col. 

190 

Sduilten, ]. H. C., Dr. 

.. 219 

Wadia, The late Hon’ble Mr. N 


Orange, H. W. 

190 

Seal, C. E. B 

.. 219 

N. 

396 

Orenstein & Ko])])el . . 

325 

Selby, V. (j. 

.. 224 

Walker, T. (i., Hon’ble 

206 

Oriental Gas Co. 

.159 

Sharp, A. R. 

.377 

Wallis, JC (x 

205 

Oriental (xovt. Security Life 


Shar]) ^ Sons, R, 

•• 378 

Walmslcy, W. H. 

3^7 

Assce. Co. 

358 

Sharp, W. H., lYol. . . 

.. 224 

Welleslev Girls’ High School 

228 

Oung, M. H 

190 

Shec])shanks, R. 

.. 198 

West, C; H 

205 

Overeud, T. B. G. 

368 

Siddons, F. H. 

.. 3f)8 

Williams-Mus])ratt, C. A., Major 205 

Owens, J. A. 

191 

Silk, A. E 

. . 198 

Williamson, Magor ik Co. 

398 

Panioty, J. E., Dr. 

217 

Sim, h. A., Hon’ble . . 

. . 198 

Williamson, R. L. 

398 

Payne & Co. 

218 

Sinclair, Murray & Co. 

•• 378 

Winter, E. F. L., Hon’ble 

205 

Payne, A. C 

218 

Sinclair, J. J. . • 

378 

Wood, H. D. 

251 

Pedler, A., Sir 

191 

Singh, Kanwar Balbeer 

.. 252 

Wood, W. H 

20t) 

Pelican & British Iuni)ire Life 


Singer Manufacturing Co., The 378 

Wood, W. H. Arden .. 

228 

Office 

363 

Sinha, S. P., 

.. 199 

W(K)droffe, J. T. 

206 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam 

Sircar & Barnard 

•• 379 

Worman & Co. 

399 

Navn. Co 

3f>3 

Sircar, A. P., Rai Saheb 

.. 199 

Wright, E. J 

282 

Perman and Hynd 

361 

Sircar, Nalini Behari 

. . 380 

Wynne, T. R. ... 

206 

Petit, B. 1) 

365 

Sladcn, J. 

. . 200 

Yokohama S})ecie Bank, The 

399 

Petit, J. B., . • • • • • 

366 

Slater, J. S. 

.. 200 

Young & Co., Alexander 

40U 

Phelps, W. H. 

367 

Smith, Rodwell & Co. 

•• 391 

Younghusband, A. D., Hon’ble 206 

Philander Smith College 

223 

Smith, Lockhart 

.. 398 

Yule, W. R 

• 399 


PA(5E. 

. 368 

. i()i 
. 368 
. 3 ('r 
. 192 
. 368 
. 192 

• 193 

• 3 f ’9 

• i<)3 

• 3<^9 

• 3 f >9 


Pack. 

Smith & Co., Me Vicar . . 382 

Societa Coloiiiale Italiana, The ^82 


382 


37<> 

104 

194 

195 

373 

219 

T95 

196 
19b 
373 

I9() 

135 

190 

373 

197 

373 


Solomon & Co., D. 

South British Insurance Co.' 

^ Tile '38- 

Spinner & Co., E 383 

Standard Jute Co., The !.* 383 
Standard I.ife Assurance Co,, The "iSs 
Stanley, E. (j. . . _ _ 201 

Stein Torhes & Co. . . . j«7 

Stewart, W. L. . . " 384 

St. Joseph’s College, Naini 

• • • • . . 225 

St. Jose])h’s College, North Pt., 

Darjeeling 225 

St. Paul s School, Darjeesling 227 
.Stokoi?, T. K. . . 

Streatfield, (i. H. M. . . 

Sutherland, G. H. 

Swinlioe, D. 

Tagore, A. N 

Taj Miihal Palace Hotel, The 
Tata, The late J. N. 

'I'haddeus & Co., T. M. 

Thomson, Lehzen & Co. 

Thoinson, A. S. 

Thornton, J£. 

Tickell, K. H. ... 

Titaghur Paper Mills Co. 

Tup])er, C. L., Hon ’hie . . 

Turner, Momson & Co. 


219 

201 

384 

201 

202 
389 
392 
394 
394 
202 

349 

202 
306 

203 





